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TO 
HIS  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY 

GEORGE  IV. 

KING     OF    GREAT     BRITAIN     AND     IRELAND, 

&c.  Sec.  Sec. 

THE   FIRST   BRITISH   lOFKBEION   THAT   HA8    BNTBRBD 


SrelatiH 


WITH  TUB  BENIGNANT  INTENTION  OF  RBCONCILINO,   BT  HIS   PATERNAL 

INFLUENCE.  EVERY  JARRING  FEELING  AMONG  ALL  CLASSES  OP 

HIS  SUBJECTS  IN  THAT  PART  OF  HIS  DOMINIONS) 

A   SOVEREIGN 

EBTTITLKO   TO  THE  GRATITUDE,   B8TBBM,  AWD  AOMIRATIOW  OV  EVERY  TRUE 
FRIBPrD   TO   THE   BEST   INTERBBTH   or  THE   UNITED   KIITGDOMS ; 


THIS     VOLUME 

IS,  WITH  HIS  MAJ£STY*S  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION, 
HUMBLY  DEDICATED 
BY  HIS  MAJESTY'S  MOST  DUTIFUL 

SUBJECT  AND  SERVANT. 


JAMES  NORRIS  BREWER. 
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BREWER'S  BFAUTIES  OF  IRELAND. 

^  The  lLhVMTRATiOK9  accompanying  the  Fir$t  Volume^  arc\ 
i.  View  of  Dublfto,  from  tlie  Phceniz  Park. 

2.  Carton,  Seat  of  the  Doke  of  Leimter Co.  Kildar^ 

3.  Slane  Castle,  Marq.  of  Cooyngbam Co.  Meatb 

4.  Glendalough ^ Co.  Wicklow 

5.  Ballybige  Castle,  Col.  Crosbie Co.  Kerry 

6.  St*  John^s  Abbey Co.  Kilkenny 

7.  Blarney  Castle Co.  Cork 

8.  Gracefleld  Lodge,  Sheffield  Grace,  Esq Qaeen*s  County 

.9.  Thomastown  Castle,  Earl  of  Landaff. .  w Co.  Tipporary 

10.  Kilmallock Co.  Limerick 

1 1 .  Boyle  Abbey ^ Co.  Roscommon 

19.  Ancient  Buildings,  Mouth  of  the  Shannon Co.  Clare 

The  iMTttooucTtON  will  be  continued  in  the  Second  and  Third 
Volumes,  and  directions  given  for  its  proper  arrangement  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Work. 

The  necessary  Directions  to  the  Binder  for  placing  the  Plates  in 
their  proper  places,  will  also  be  given  w|th  the  last  Volume. 

The  SscoifD  Volume  will  be  publisbea  on  the  1st  of  June,  and 
the  TwHD  vvi(h  all  possible  Dispatch.  i, 

iHitcrQO«t«r  Row,  tfarch  l,  1895. 
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PREFACE 

TO  mm  FTRfT  VOLOMB  Of    TttB  BEAITTTBS    Uf  TABtAltO. 


WuiLBT  «ubimttiBg  to  tke  ^vtOac  the  toUmmg  nktixhtn 
to«rards  «l  iMtory  and  descrq)tion  <if  the  pdmcipal  objects 
<rf  tepograpity  in  Ireland,  I  ifecl  encouraged  to  hope  for 
tbe  uftalgenee  of  the  reader,  from  a4$Gimction  that  I  haw 
used,  with  a  zeal  of  attaehmefft  to  my  sufcject,  every  iae<- 
iliod  in  my  power  to  olitain  opiginal  and  correct  informa- 
tion.  But,  when  we  duly  i^nneiaber  the  iiQiirioas  negiect 
nrUch  woh  invefltigationB  experienced  in  Ireland,  at  penodi* 
moit  faYoinnUe  to  imtQuy,  it  wiB  be  rcadfly  hdieved  Hut 
with  diis  hope  ifi  blended  a  very  painful  degne  of  apprei- 
Iwnaion. 

Thi9  island  hoA  no  Leknd  or  Camden  to  onatch  fipon 
oblivion  the  architectural  character,  and  the  history  «f 
Mcleeiaatiaal  and  caetellated  baildings,  in  tfte  Ifith  cen^ry, 
when  the  bhrioB  and  rtcosrda  of  >peligions  institattons 
iaffDrded  rabjeets  of  satiiffiKtory  research ;  ttid  when  the 
dhnrrii  abodes  of  oinr  fendld  ancestry  wei»  oply  reoenfltr 
-aband—cd,  with  tbe  ateel  encasements  of  those  warrior^ 
-ttid  SMUiy  ««8toms  of  -ehivalry  and  license,  oflSensive  to  Hm 
jndg«EiMit>  but  still  ittiperative  o:rer  the  fancy. 

Wwps,  and  his  eonlmiittor  Harris^  4iave  rhoen  saHiii 
some  measare  to  supply  this  defeiendy ;  and  ikheir  laboam» 
ftttieriarly  ki  TCgard  «o  episeopal  instary^  ate  estabKsfa«4 
on  «  fiiwi  basis  irf  Teputation.  Bnt  4e  attentkn  of  Aose 
learned  writers  was  mrt  directed  to  topograpl^ ;  ami  ihak 
disquisitions,  aitb»«gh  wsistant  in  parte,  by  no 
aford  a  general  gpotmd^oiik  ^  Iwal  history. 
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PREFACE. 

The  Monasticon  of  Mr.  Archdall  is  an  unhappy  instimce 
of  national  indifference  to  such  works^  when  placed  by  the 
side  ot  Dugdale's  volumes  in  the  sister  island. 

In  more  recent  times^^  since  copiousness  and  accuracy 
of  topographical  illustration  have  been  viewed  as  rational 
sources  of  information  and  amusement,  in  most  parts  of 
the  British  empire,  England  has  produced  histories  and 
extensive  descriptions,  hot  only  of  her  principal  towns, 
but  even  of  rural  parishes,  and  villages  of  no  important 
name.  Among  the  literary  labours  of  the  same  modem 
times,  Ireland  numbers  only  about  one  dozen  volumes, 
relating  to  about  half  as  many  counties. 

But  the  age  of  indifference  to  works  of  this  descrip- 
tion, would  appear  to  be  hastening  towards  its  dose. 
The  authors  of  Hibemia  Antigua  et  Hodiemay  and 
the  histories  of  Galway  and  Armagh,  have  produced 
books  calculated  to  obtain  national  attention ;  and  it  miay 
be  confidently  hoped  that  public  approbation  will  encour 
rage  the  prosecution  of  similar  labours,' among  many  native 
writers. 

The  favourable  reception  of  the  work  termed  the 
*'  Bbaitties  of  England  and  Wales,"  consisting  of 
**  Original  Delineations,  Topographical,  Historical,  and 
Descriptive,''  induced  the  design  of  a  similar  publication 
in  regard  to  Ireland.  My  attachment  to  the  countrym- 
an admiration  of  its  scenery — an  ardent  curiosity  concern- 
ing its  antient  vestiges— and  a  warm  respect  for  many  of 
its' inhabitants,  inspirited  me  to  undertake  this  task;  and 
should '  deficiencies  be  ascertained,  I  trust  that  I  may  be 
allowed  to  plead  these  motives  in  mitigation  of  critical  ceii'- 
sure.  Hie  favour  I  solicit. at  the  hands  of  one,  I  may 
'hop!e*to  receive  from  the  whole  of  my  readers.  The  nature 
tt  the  work  is  so  entirely  remote  from  subjects  of  party 
ieeKng,  or  «t  least' is  so  when  conducted  with  an  hoii^ 
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intoiitiony  that  it  must*  be  almost  superfluous  tasay  I  am. 
of  no  party  whatever,  as  writer  of  this  book.  Facts, 
and  not  comments,  are  the  chief  objects  of  the  topogram* 
pher's  attention. 

The  most  pleasing  part  of  my  duty,  in  these  prefatory 
pages,  consists  in  acknowledgments  of  those  who  hare 
favoured  me  with  local  information,  or  have  otherwise 
taken  an  interest  in  the  procedure  of  the  work« 

By  many  of  the  nobility  of  Ireland  I  was  honoured, 
durii^  the  tours  and  inquiries  incidental  to  this  undertake* 
iBg,  wiA  marks  of  polite  attention,  entitled  to  my  lasting 
gratitude*  In  very  few  instances  was  an  application,  whe- 
tiler  made  personally  or  by  letter,  treated .  with  indiffer- 
ence.  I  cannot  avoid  taking  the  freedom  of  observing, 
that  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl. Talbot,  whilst 
Lord  Lieutenant,  8cc.  8cc.  of  Ireland,  honoured  this 
work  with  fostering  and  very  benignant  r^ard. 

I  must  also  beg  pemussion  to  name,  and  thus  publicly 
to  return  thanks  for,  a  courteous  attention,  bestowed  on 
the  object  of  my  pursuit  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Leinster* 

Viscount  Lorton  was  pleased  to  show  his  desire  of 
encouraging  a  work,  descriptive  of  the  country  in  which 
(happily  for  his  tenants  and  neighbours)  he  resides,  by 
ordering  me  to .  be  furnished  with  a  series  of  drawings, 
executed  by  the  very  able  artist  Mr.  Peacock,  represent- 
ing the  principal  objects  in  the  vicinity  of.  his  lordship's 
fine  demesne. 

To  Lord  Hawarden,  and  to  Lord  and  Lady  Clon* 
CURRY  I  am  under  particular  obligations,  for  a  hospitaUe 
repeption  at  their  noble  dwellings,  and  for  flattering  marks 
•f  kindness  which  are  deeply  impressed  on  my  recollection^ 

It  is  here  necessary  to  state,  in  the  most  explicit  manr 
ner,  the  extent  of  my  obligations  to  Colonel  Hervey  de 
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MoSTlfOBSNCY,  IL  St.  Ia  antihov  of  a  kat^cti  mi  oioriolm 
'^  loqoiry  into  tbe  (Mgin  and  Primitive  Use  df  the  Iridi 
PiDar^Tawef /'  Tbis  geatlaman  haa  unfolded^  for  the  naa 
of  the  present  work^  his  extensive  topogirapkical  oMa^ 
timifl  in  regard  ta  many  of  the  mtoit  iateresfing-  comities  of 
Ireland^  compriaiilg  circjaoEiifltaiietoe  of  local  and  gcaeahqfical 
history^  the  resuha  of  bborioua  reseaiteh  and  an  iatinialer 
knowledge  of  the  eonntry.  Although  1  have  rai'dy  adapted 
hia  langaagtt^  or  profited  by  any  descriptive  parts  of  hia 
colkcthinB^  I  feel  it  to  be  equally  a  duty  «id  a  pleasoire  to 
observe  diat  I  aihi  indebted  td  this  accomplisiied  topogn^ 
phioal  collector^  for  a  very  large  share  of  the  intelUgenaa 
eoaveyed>  in  regard  to  ^  local  and  genealogical  history 
of  the  following  districts : 

Dublin  (county  of>  distinct  from  the  city). 

Wicklow. 

Wexford. 

lUIkenny. 

€!ariaw. 

Kildare. 

King's  County. 

Queen's  County^ 

Westmeath. 
To  WiLUAM  Shaw  Mason^  Esq.  whose  "  Parochial 
Survey  of  Irehnd''  is  read  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
island  to  which  it  immediately  relates^  I  am  highly  indebted 
fbr  the  warm  and  liberal  feeling  with  which  he  inqiarted 
numerous  facilities  to  the  prosecution  of  a  worii,  which  he 
was  pleased  to  deem  likely>  from  its  design^  to  advance^ 
in  however  humble  a  degree^  the  interests  of  hie  country. 

Sir  William  Betham,  Ulster  King  of  Aivis>  is  en« 
tilkd  to  my  best  thanks  for  the  personal  al^our  with  whick 
be  bai  forwarded  my  wisb6s>  and  far  the  distiiignished 
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iitnliky  witti  wUidi  he  dffeff«a  to  hj  op^  to  m«  «very 
tseesMtrj  doewnmil  iH  (be  office  of  ansfl. 

W.  Mom&Kfi  MAiCOi,  S94.  the  9rudi^  author  of  Hi- 
imtma  Antiium  tt  ModUma,  replied  to  every  questioi^ 
submitted  tQ.him»  with. molt  attetttiye  poUteneMi  and 
gt«a%  fecilitated  my  inquirief  an  many  topice. 

To  Jo«K  C.  S^R;  A.  M.  of  the  Fir^t^F^uita  officii 
author  of  the  ''  ficcleslastieBl  Register"  of  Ireland,  I  am 
wider  kaportant  oU^tiomi,  for  a  readineai  of  commuiii- 
oatlon  apoQ  snlQeeta  eanaected  inth  the  office  in  which  he 
ia  engaged^  eeoapieuoady  to  the  advantage  of  that  dq^art- 
mettt. 

In  the  lihraty  of  Trinity  Celloge,  and  in  the  other 
librariea  ^ppertainiog  to  leaned  inatittttiena)  or  of  a  irablic 
eharacter^  in  DubUn^  I  ea^iiaoeed  evefy  poaaibk  mark 
of  attention,  bestowed  with  exemplary  politeness. 

&«  JO&N  Nfiwpoanv  Bakt.  M.  P.  hommred  the  object 
•of  my  pm-suit  with  partkular  attention ;  and  the  aane  ex>- 
preasions  of  grati^e  are  dae»  in  at  least  an  equal  degree, 
to  Christopher  Duxon  Bbllbw,  of  Monnt  Bellew,  in 
the  oounty  of  Galway^  fiaq. 

To  ShewISLD  Oracb^  Esq.  whose  taste  hi  every  branch 
W  VBefnl  and  polite  literature  is  honourable  to  himself  and 
ornamental  to  his  country,  I  am  indebted  for  the  use  of 
many  ikawings  and  rare  books  on  subjects  relating  to  Irish 
topography;  and  for  a  polite  and  flattering  friendship, 
created  by  the  work  in  which  I  am  engaged,  and  which 
has  led  to  numerous  introductions,  of  great  importance  to 
my  local  inquiries. 

To  Libutbnant-Genbral  Cockburne  I  am  under 
abfigatioiis  for  many  acts  of  hospitable  kindness  ;  for  in- 
fiMrmatum  regarding  every  sulgect  on  which  I  requested 
his  aid;  and  for  numerous  letters  of  introduction  to  distin* 
f  dahed  persons,  likely  to  afford  useful  intelligence. 
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France  Johnston^  Esq.  the  highly  respected  archi- 
tect of  the  Board  of  Works  and  Civil  Buildings  in  Ireland, 
allowed  me  to  encroach  on  much  of  his  valuable  time^  and 
yielded  me  all  necessary  information  concerning  the  impor- 
tant public  structures  in  which  he  has  been  engaged. 

Richard  Morrison^  Esq.  architect,  to  whom  his 
country  is  indebted  for  a  mode  of  **  Grothic"  architecture, 
evincing,  as  applied  to  domestic  structures,  the  union  of 
deep  study  with  professional  taste  and  skill,  has  conferred 
on  me  various  acts  of  kindness ;  amongst  which  must  be 
mentioned  the  loan  of  several  drawings,  representing  some 
of  the  numerous  buildings  with  which  he  has  ornamented 
his  country.— To  William  Morrison,  Esq.  son  of  that 
gentleman,  and  the  inheritor  of  his  professional  talents,  I 
also  return  thanks  for  many  particulars  of  topographical 
information. 

The  Rfiv.  Eo^VARD  Groves  advanced  the  object  of  my 
inquiries,  in  many  instances  relating  to  the  city  of  Dublin ; 
and  directed  my  attention  to  several  scarce  works,  of  im 
portance  in  Irish  topography^-^a  favour  to  which  he  is 
peculiarly  competent,  as  he  has  been  for  some  time  engaged 
in  preparing  for  the  press  an  "  Irish  Historical  Library." 

The  Rev.  Edward  Berwick,  who  has  distinguished 
himself  by  several  literary  productions,  favoured  me  with 
much  information  in  regard  to  the  vicinity  of  his  residence 
in  the  county  of  Dublin. 

For  much  information  in  regard  to  Kilkenny,  and  for  . 
great  personal  kindness,  I  am  indebted  to  John  Barwis, 
Esq.  the   truly  respectable   agent   of   the  Marquess   of 
Ormonde. 

The  late  Peter  Walsh,  of  Belline,  Esq.  is  entitled 
to  my  tender  and  most  respectful  remembrance,  for  some 
literary  favours  conferred,  and  more  promised.    The  hand  ' 
of  death  prevented  the  completion  of  his  intentions ;  but. 
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until  tbe  same  hand  shall  fall  oipon  myself,  I  must  retain  a 
grateful  impression'  of  his  personal  worthy  and  the  zeal 
with  which  he  entered  into  every  view,  marked  with  a  love 
of  letters  and  the  arts,  and  partaking  of  a  general  libera- 
lity of  sentiment. 

From  the  late  W,  Beauford,  A.  M.  I  procured  some 
MSS.  relating  to  the  general  and  local  history  of  Ireland; 
of  which,  however,  I  have  made  little  use ;  for,  although 
his  literary  acquirements  were,  in  many  points  of  view,  so 
respectable  as  to  deserve  a  better  fate  than  he  experienced 
at  the  hands  of  his  adopted  country,  he  was,  as  relates  t<t* 
antiquities,  a  writer  prone  to  indulge  in  imagination,  rather 
than  to  exercise  severity  of  judgment. 

The  names  of  several  other  persons  who  have  honoured 
me  with  notice  and  assistance,  will  be  introduced,  with 
more  propriety,  in  pages  prefatory  to  the  second  and  third 
volumes. 

I  cannot  so  far  intrude  on  private  favour,  as  to  men- 
tion, individually,  the  numerous  civilities,  and  offers  of 
hospitable  reception,  I  experienced  in  different  parts  of  the 
island.  Nor  would  it  be  necessary  to  notice  these  acts  of 
kindness,  in  a  public  way,  except  for  the  purposes  of  ac- 
knowledging my  sense  of  obligation  to  the  country  at  large, 
and  of  adding  the  humble  corroborative  testimony  of  my 
experience,  to  the  prevailing  opinion  respecting  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  their  pre-eminence  in 
the  grateful  quality,  best  expressed  by  the  term  of  urbanity. 

Truth,  spoken  without  harshness,  is  said  by  Mr.  Edge- 
worth  to  be  "  the  most  certain  way  to  succeed  in  every 
honourable  pursuit."  A  sense  of  duty,  without  any  consi- 
deration of  the  policy  of  such  conduct,  impels  me  to  place 
a  fair  and  full  record  in  the  annals  of  topographical  inves- 
tigation in  Ireland.  Whilst  I  met  with  urbanity  in  all,  I 
found,  amongst  individuals,  even  of  the  upper  classes  of 
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society^  an  inseliMbiKty  to  tk^  pleasures  and  lit^  of  Us- 
torical  and  topographical  inquiry,  which,  in  ibe  more  ge- 
neral spread  of  letters,  must  necessarily  pass  away,  and 
will,  therefore,  as  we  earnestly  hope  and  may  coaf  deatly 
believe,  at  no  distant  period  stand  recorded  merely  as  tbe 
unpleasing  attribute   of  "  other  times.*'    It,  also,  must 
not  be  concealed,  that  the  ardent  wish  to  oblige,  which 
springs  from  hilarity  of  temperament  and  liberality  of  dis- 
position, led  many  persons,  who  are  quite  incapable  of  a 
deliberate  breach  of  word,  to  promise  communicatioDS,  of 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  work  in  particular  parts, 
which  were  probably  forgotten  under  the  influence  of  new 
impressions,  and  have  certainly  not  been  received. 

However  humble  my  efforts,  I  shall  think  fltem  well 
employed,  if  they  conduce  towards  exciting  a  spirit  of 
topographical  inquiry  in  Ireland ;  and  if  they  assist  in 
performing  the  task  of  rendering  that  country  better 
known,  more  frequently  visited,  and  more  duly  appre- 
ciated, by  the  people  of  England. 

J.  N.  BREWER- 

PlLLERTOH  HoCaC,  WlRWlCKinRE, 

July  26,  1821. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


COKPBISINQ  BniiJtBB  ON  TBB  NATURAL  GIRCVIf8TANCBS>  HISTOBT> 

ANTiaUITIBS^  AND  PBB8BNT  8TATB  OF  IBBLANO^  IN  A 

COLLKCTIVB  POINT  OV  VIBW. 


Thb  Topography  of  Ireland  affords  a  subject  of  great  and  diver- 
sified interest.  The  natural  beauties  displayed  in  many  parts  of 
tlus  country^  realize  the  glowing  pictures  of  a  poetical  imagination ; 
and  each  important  sera  in  the  history  of  the  island  is  eraphaticaUy 
recorded  in  vestiges  affording  subjects  of  curious  research  to  the 
sntiiinary^  and  to  the  philosophical  inquirer  into  the  mannerB  d 
sodety.  If  the  hand  of  neglect  be  too  visible  in  some  districts^ 
the  oocasional  aspect  of  penury  produced  by  indifferenoe  and 
desertion  is  quickly  rslieved  by  the  splendid  buildings  id  the 
metropolis— the  growing  importance  of  other  priadpal  cities— 
and  various  noble  structures,  both  antient  and  modem,  dispersed 
ever  different  parts  of  the  island.  Few  countries  are  m<Mre  ridi 
m  topographical  anecdote,  for  few  indeed  have  eiperienced 
greater  vicissitudes  of  fortune ;  and  the  peculiarity  of  manners 
retained  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  adds  to  the 
interest  and  the  value  of  local  inquiry. 

•  The  limits  of  the  present  work  forbid  the  laborious  minuteness 
of  the  regular  county  historian ;  and,  except  for  objects  of  infire- 
qnent  reference,  it  is  probable  that  the  purpose  of  information;  as 
SMuredly  that  of  amusement,  is  suffidentiy  answered  by  such 
volumes  as  present  only  the  bold  and  important  features  of 
Tufpognphy. 

The  general  reader  derives  neither  useful  nor  pleasing  know* 
ledg^  from  an  enumeration  of  towns,  equally  destitute  of  €bdsting 
importance  and  instructive  annals ;  or  from  a  statement  of  every 
hand  through  whkh.the  possession  of  a  demesne  has  passed 
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U  INTBODVCTION. 

Bat  the  history  and  deacripdoii  of  distingniahed  places,  afford 
aabjects  of  rational  cnrioaity  and  gratification.    The  annak  of  a 
particular  town  often  asaiat  in  developing  obscure  passages  in  the 
history  of  a  country  at  Imsej  apad  a  ddfaealion  of  its  prevailing 
features  forms  a  species  of  literary  portraiture,  the  valne  of  which 
i»de«MAad  by  the  ncreaffing  taate  for  ita  cnitavotion  nanifesfeed  b 
every  polite  and  lettered  part  of  the  British  empire^    The  noble 
or  private  demesne,  alao^  acquires  additional  charms,  in  the  esteem 
of  the  examiner,  when  the  scroll  of  its  records  is  unfolded,  and 
the  names  of  such  former  possessors  as  were  eminent  for  virtae» 
wk,  er  warUEe  ti^Mi^  are  held  forward  to  notice.    Such  historic 
tecoOeotions  render  every  hiU  and  lawn  in  the  (hir  poaseiaioaa  a 
sort  el  consecrated  ground^  aaid  interest  the  feeUngs  in  an  eacamix 
ttalioii  ef  a  dacayii^  ]^le,  whilst  they  etnbhami  and  digmfy  the 
ps^efgcsBBalogy. 

AdMiled  by  the  cmivktieiiS  ttaa  Mefly  stated,  we  present  ia 
tUa  walk  m  OMnpr^Mttalye.  aoilline  of  intelligaaee  respecting  the 
ai^tent,  and  the  natural  aad  Mrtifidal  ehaiecter,  of  eacbcounty  ^ 
bnt  adopt  a  piincqde  ef  eekdaon  ia  deacribilifl^  ila  different 
towns,  maisiensj  and  aatiqiiitiea,  and  iaipatiate  oidy  where 
I  appeara  to  dmand  an  aaiptttode  of  dtacuasiMir 

I  to  topogaaphical  infakies  it  is  ebvioesly  neeaaaary  ti» 
sabaut  a  atatement  of  many  paiticalara  relating  to  the  ialaaid^  in  m 
[  view.  Theae  pmiatory  remavba  shall  be  ae  eenoifle  ae  ia 
compatible  wiA  tibe  duty  el  eonveyiag  aafotnialiDii 
respecting  the  natural  ciRcmasAScna  ;  the  FOLitiOAX.  amd  sc- 
eaaaiaavieab  aiviaaon  3  the  HnoroBY,  as  uAV&mATiHa  fopo- 
enaniT  and  jatwmvmm  ^  and  the  pbbsbht  stays  or,  luxx^kut^ 
This  ialand,  has  been  deserifoed  under  variona  Naicjs8  in  ^tif • 
fevsBt  ages,  bnt  ia  chiefly  reoogniaed,  by  foreign  writers  in  aBlieii 
tinea,  under  the  awcesstve  appellations  of  JKkme  and  Sc&An 
It  is  certain  that  Ireland  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  at  leae 
thpse  centaiiea  befere  the  ehristian  sora.  Sbrabo  observes  ths 
Eratosthenes,  Kbrarian  to  Ptolemy  Pbihdeiphns,  King  a€  Egyp^ 
was  so  well  acqaunted  wiHi  tiie  weatam  parts  of  Eoiepe,  ihat  1 
datarauned  the  distaace  of  Irefamd  (lesne)  from  Celtica.      In  tl 
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ArgomwoAfi,  aWoriiiof  uhceortein  but  great  aatiqidljr,  ttid  width' 
ifl  by  some  writers  ascribed  to  Orpheus  of  Grototta^  Ireknd  is 
ikentioiied  by  the  name  of  lemida.  In  the  book  de  MmidOi 
attributed  to  Aristotle^  the  Bri^h  islands  are  noticed  with  ehdr 
specific  names^  Albion  and  lerae. 

By  Julius  CsBsar,  and  seYeral  other  Roman  authors,  tibe  name* 
is  wiftten  Hibemia,  a  term  probably  bestowed  on  account  of  Ite 
cold  and  stormy  severity  of  cflimate  erroneously  supposed  to  pre- 
faS  in  thfe  country.  DSodonis  Siculus  notices  Ireland  under  the 
i^elktion  of  ItU,  and  is  thought  by  a  modem  writer  to  '^  hare 
preserved  the  genuine  name"  of  the  island.  "  In,**  says  this 
author,  ^  or  as  now  written  Eri,  in  Irish,  is  the  great  isle.  In 
Teutonic,  Er-aii,  contracted  into  Eri,  is  the  fiirther  isle."* 

Camden,  after  reciting  the  various  names  by  which  tUs  islaiid 
is  noticed  by  antient  writers,  submits,  but  with  the  liBffidence 
winch  he  almost  uniformly  preserves  on  subjects  of  etymology, 
the  posdMlity  of  the  term  Eri  (or  ESre)  ''  bong  derived  ttom 
HisBB,  an  Irish  word  signifying  West,  or  the  Westward,  "f  Iii 
regard  to  this  suggestion  it  must  be  remarked  that  H  is  not 
adbiitted,  as  a  letter,  into  the  Irish  alphabet,  by  modem  granmiak 
rians ;  nor  is  it  otherwise  employed  in  the  Irish  language  than  ai 
a  mere  aspirate.  The  word  lar,  in  that  language,  signifies  back, 
badcwards,  or  the  West. 

Ireland  is  first  recognised  under  the  name  of  Scotia  in  writings 
of  tiie  fourth  century;  and  by  tiiat  appellation  it  is  noticed  in  many 
succeeffing  ages,  by  various  anthors  of  different  countries.  It 
would  i^ear,  however,  that  this  name  did  not  entirdy  supersede 

*  Andqs.  of  Ireland  by  Ledwich,  p.  19.  In  a  snbBeqvent  page  thd 
same  author  observes,  fhat,^*  as  to  did  dnmge  of  Irit  faito  Urne,  wlioover 
is  acquafaited  with  the  alteration  of  words  by  Greok  ditfecfs,  and  the 
efbet  off  thifar  opontkssis  aad  paragl^  will  easilj  accooal  for  (ho 


f  BrltaoBla,  voLiv.  p.S17«edU.ieO0f  to  whkh  odiHoa  of  Camdon'^ 
Britanaia  we  refe  on  eveiy  ttUmn  oecasioe  In  this  wsrkt  unless  the  con- 
trary bo  speclAsd. 
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the  original  form  of  designation  $*  bnt  diat  itverjrgenerallyprevailed 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  nnmerons  literary  docnments.  An  enn- 
meration  of  writers  who  thus  described  the  island,  down  to  so 
late  a  date  as  the  foorteenth  century^  is  contained  in  the  works 
of  Sir  James  Ware.  Archbishop  Usher  maintains  "  that  it  was 
not  till  after  the  coalition  between  the  Soots  and  the  Picts  in  the 
eleventh  century,  that  both  nations,  viz.  Ireland  and  the  modem 
ScotioHd  came  promiscuously  to  be  called  Scotland  :  and  even 
then  all  correct  writers,  in  mentioning  the  two  countries,  distin- 
guished them  by  Fietui£t  nova  Seotia,  major,  or  ndnor,  ulterior 
and  cUerlor,'* 

In  regard  to  the  term  Scotia,  or  Scotland,  aome  writers  believe 
the  Scots  to  have  derived  their  ajqpellation  from  Scythia,  which 
these  writers  suppose  to  have  been  their  original  country.  But 
"Whitaker  and  Chalmers,  whose  opinion  appears  to  be  preferable, 
contend  that  the  Scots  acquired  their  name  from  their  love  of  roving, 
or  passion  for  enterprizej  the  term  Sceite  signifying  dispersed  and 
acattered. 

Shortiy  after  the  reception  of  Christianity,  the  superior  know- 
ledge, piety,  and  zeal  displayed  by  Irish  missionaries  and  other 
ecclesiastics,  caused  Ireland  to  be  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
/nM/a  Sanctorum,  the  Isle  of  Saints. 

As  to  circumstances  of  Situation  and  Extsnt,  Ireland  is 
the  second  in  magnitude,  and  the  most  western,  of  the  British 
islands.  The  sea  which  separates  it  from  Britain  varies  in  breadth 
from  fourteen  to  forty  leagues,  except  as  to  the  part  contiguous  to 
Scotland.  Between  that  country  and  the  county  of  Down,  this  sea 
is  contracted  to  a  channel  not  more  than  six  leagues  in  width ;  and 
farther  north,  between  the  north  east  point  of  the  coast  of  Antrim 
and  the  Mull  of  Kintyre,  it  is  diminished  to  a  strait  less  than  four 
leagues  wide.  The  island  is  situated  between  bV  19'  and  SS**  23' 
north  laititttde,  and  between  &*  19'  and  10*  W  west  longitude. 

*  CUndian,  In  his  pantg^yric  on  the  consaUte  of  Honoring,  introdocei 
*  patMsge  which  hat  been  thns  trantlated : 

The  Orcadea  were  wet  with  Bazon  f  ore ; 

The  Picto*  warm  blood  was  ponr'd  on  Thule's  plain, 

And  cold  lerne  mourned  her  Scotti$h  slain. 
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8IT0AT10N  AND   XXTKNT.  V 

It  has  been  truly  observed  that  the  situation  of  Ireland,  in 
relation  to  other  countries,  capable  of  receiving  and  bestowing 
the  mutual  benefits  of  external  commerce,  is  particularly  favour- 
able. In  this  respect^  as  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Newenham,  Ireland 
nay  be  said  to  excel  England  5  '^  it  being  possible  for  ships^ 
departing  from  a  majority  of  the  ports  of  the  former,  to  reach  the 
western  coast  of  France^  the  coasts  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  and 
even  that  of  North  America,  to  perform  half  the  voyage  to  the 
West  Indies,  or  to  the  different  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  before  the  ships^  which  sail  from  the  greater 
part  of  the  ports  of  the  latter^  can  enter  the  Atlantic  ocean.*' 

The  greatest  length  of  Ireland  is  found  in  a  line  struck  from 
BorHi-east  to  south-west.  Fairhead,  m  the  county  of  Antrim, 
and  Mizen-head,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  form  the  extreme  points 
in  this  direction ;  and  the  distance  between  them  is  about  241  Irish 
ndles,  or  rather  more  than  306  English  miles,  of  statute  mea- 
sure.* The  longest  line  that  can  be  .stretched  across  the  king- 
dam^  extends  from  Emlagh-Rash,  in  Mayo,  to  Camsore  Point,  in 
the  county  of  Wexford.  This  line  would  intersect  the  former  in 
an  angle  of  7&  degrees^  and  would  measure  163  Irish^  or  WT 
English  miles*  But  the  greatest  length  that  can  be  measured 
aknig  a  meridian,  will  not  exceed  185  Irish  or  235}  English  miles. 
The  greatest  breadth^  if  measured  in  the  same  manner,  occurs 
between  Emlagh-Rash  and  the  mouth  of  Strangford  Lough^  and 
is  143  Irish^  or  182  English  miles.  The  narrowest  part  is  found 
between  'HeUen-head  and  Island-Magee,  where  the  breadth  is  98 
Irish,  or  124  English  miles.f    It  has  been  often  remarked,  and 

',  be  repeated  here^  that  there  is  not  any  part  of  Ireland  quite 


*  la  ail  fianre  pages  the  distance  of  placet,  and  tte  meosarement  of 
lapidsy  are  stated  accordiag  to  tlie  IMsh  mile  and  tlie  Iririi  acve,  ezcep't 
wkere  the  eontrary  is  specified.  The  difference  between  these  and  the 
English  aiile  and  acre,  is  explained  in  the  last  section  of  this  introductory 
part  of  oar  work. 

f  The  above  particulars  respectUig  the  extent  of  Ireland  are  sUted  on 
the  authority  of  the  *'  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Ireland,*'  &c.  by  P.  A.  Beau- 
fort, L.  L.  D. 
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VI  INTRpJDUCTION. 

&fty  miks  distant  from  the  Bea^-Hio  devious  \$  the  coasts  and  so 
deep  are  the  indentations  effected  by  the  nnmerons  bays. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  NeweQham^  that  the  sinuous  line  of  the 
sea-coast  of  Ireland^  "  exclusive  of  such  parts  ^  lie  witlpn 
estuaries,  or  above  the  first  good  anchorage  in  every  harbour^ 
but  inclusive  of  the  river  Shannon,  as  fieur  as  the  tide  reacl^A> 
and  the  shores  of  Bantry  bay,  Dunmanus  bvy,  and  Kenmar^ 
river,  will,  if  accurately  followed  through  all  its  windings^  be 
found  to  measure  1,737  miles."  In  this  line,  according  tcr 
the  same  vnriter,  there  are  no  less  than  '^  130  harbours,  and  f^aces 
where  ships  may  anchor  for  a  tide,  or  find  shelter  during  the 
continuance  of  adverse  vrinds."  The  most  commodious  of  the 
bays  and  harbours  are  found  on  the  Une  of  coast  stretching  towards 
the  west  from  Waterford  on  the  south,  to  Lough  Foyle  on  t^e 
north  coast  $  in  which  line  it  is  believed  that  they  are  more  nume- 
rous than  in  the  same  extent  of  coast  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  Here  the  shore  opp98es  to  the  fury  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
unnumbered  promontories,  often  of  a  bold  and  commanding  cha- 
racter, that  assist  in  forming  many  noble  havens,  several  of  which 
are  capable  of  receiving  the  whole  of  the  British  navy. 

Adjacent  to  the  Irish  coast  are  very  numaous  small  islands, 
nearly  one  hundred  of  which  are  inhabited,  excksive  of  those 
wl^ch  are  embosomed  in  the  different  princi|>al  bays.  Most  of 
these  are  fertile,  and  many  are  productive  of  usefol  vegetation  in 
an  eminent  degree. 

There  has  not  yet  been  made  a  Survey  of  Ireland  with  spA- 
dent  accuracy  to  enable  us  to  state,  with  any  resemblance,  of 
certainty,  the  superficial  contents  of  the  island.  Dr.  Beanfut . 
has  made  a  computation,  by  measuring  the  area  of  each  county 
on  the  map  formed  by  himself,  and  asserts,  that,  after  ngecting 
aU  firaetiotts,  Ireland  contams  conrfderaMy  more  than  18,790 
square  miles,  or  several  thousand  acres  above  twelve  millions 
Irish  measure;  wldch  is  equal  to  30,370  English  miles,  or 
19,436  acres.  Mr.  Wakefield,  in  his  ''  Account  of  Ireland,** 
supposes  the  contents  to  be  greater.  His  calculation  is  founded 
on  the  uiap  formed  by  Mr.  Arrowsmith,  and  he  believes  the  sufer- 
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NATUBJEL  CnCVaSTANCBS.  VM 

ficU  cOBtait  <lf  Irdmd,  intbaiSiag  tte  inbnil  Idkes^  to  1^  as 
kUlam  I  Engfoh  Bqnare  niileB,  dS^SOl^Irish  acres,  19,7^^616; 

NATURAL  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

As^Bor  or  Countbt.— -Irdand  may  be  described  as  a  anmtxj 
partly  level,  and  partly  of  a  surface  gently  undulating,  with  many 
interspersed  moontains.  Consfderabfe  elevations  occur  in  thexon- 
tignhy  of  most  parts  of  tbe  coast  wliicb  are  exposed  to  the  fiiry  of 
tiie  western  ocean.  The  shores  of  Antrim,  on  the  north-east^  ar^ 
rocky,  bold,  and  Ugh  |  and  the  comity  of  WicMow,  on  the  easteni 
margin  of  the  ishmd,  chiefly  consisto  of  one  tast  astfmnb&ge  of 
granite  monntains. 

II  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Beanfort  that  there  are  not  itt  firdand, 
as  in  many  other  conntries,  ^  long*  ranged  of  monntain  $  if  wil 
except  one  ridge,  of  varions  heights,  s£nd  ihterrapfed  by  the  Ar^ 
Bhdcwater,  which  extends  frokn  near  Dnngarvan  to  die  cbnnty  bf 
Kerry.  They  stand  rather  m  nnconnected  grohp^,  kht  masses,  <# 
.dURarent  magnitndSe,  which  are  so  dSspersed  through  the  isbiiy^ 
Hat  diere  are  few  parts  of  ft  in  wUcb  the  pirosped  is  n6t  iethiti^ 
where  terminated  by  this  species  of  majestic  scdneryi'fbrinSig^il 
bade  ground  setdbm  more  remote  than  twenty  mllisft/"  '         / 

To  die  south  of  arange  of  mount^s  tbat  ihtiirsetcts'di^  cCftaitff 
of  Ddwn,  the  eountry  sinks  into  a  Ibvef  of  great  extent,  wUet 
stretches-  over  die  counties  of  ZiOUth^  Meatfa,  DHblin,  KiNbMi', 
and  Gaorlow.  The  county  cf  Kerry  presents  a  ihonntdnousr  tntt) 
of  great  sublimity,  and  comprises  the  fa^hestf  hmd^  ih  Itiehnj£ 
Leftrim  and  Nfiiyo  are  abo  of  a  mountainous  cbartictet^,  and  abound 
in  w9d  and  romantic  scenery.  In  the  interfor,  the  EBiebhblooiii 
momttaihs,  which  divide  tlie  Kkg's  and  Qiieen*s  counties;  fcMnii 
Mtyand'  nki^Ie  chain  of  elevations.  Further  in  tiU;  s<Mifli  dM 
Gaftee  mountEubs  rise  conspicuous,  and  eiUbitdie^nidisin^gBSfi'' 
cenoer  of  nature  in  bold  contrast  to  a  wide  cxtenf  of  eqiiftfe 
8urfiu;e*    * 

Blxcept  on  rare  and'  flSLvoured  spots,  a  want  of  wood' is  observ* 
alOe  Ifaroughont  the  whote  of  Ireland",    htore  extended*  reoMts 
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on  tUis  mitject  ere  preseatM  in  fdl»re  pages  $  bat  it  miMt  be  no- 
ticed^ in  this  place>  that  the  finest  batlines  of  the  oouotry  arc 
often  rendered  in  a  considerable  d^;ree  frigid  and  nnplearing,  by 
a  want  of  that  lovely  variety  and  colonring  which  can  be  imparted 
by  no  other  means  than  nmbrageons  shelter.  Without  this  aid  the 
richest  verdure  tires  on  the  eye;  and  the  surfioce  is,  in  some 
tracts,  destitute  even  of  the  verdant  bosom  that  forms  the  just 
boast  of  the  island.  Through  many  long  miles  of  Connaoght  the 
traveller  views  around  him  a  continuous  expanse  of  cheerless 
level,  thickly  strewed  with  massive  fragments  of  rock,  which 
would  appear  to  have  descended  .in  a  prodigious  and  destructive 
«bower,  and  are  probably  the  memorials  of  some  remote  and  awful 
volcanic  eruption. 

'    But  districts  so  severe  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence ;  and 
each  dreary  interval  of  pleasing  scenery  acts  as  the  conductor  to 
si|ch  exquisite  gems  of  natural  beauty,  as  might  almost  recompense 
fhe  traveller  for  a  pilgrimage  over  Arabian  deserts.    It  is  well 
observed  by  Mr.  Young,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  *'  Tour," 
tbat  *^  the  mountains  of  Ireland  give  to  travelling  that  interesting 
yuriety  which  a  flat  country  can  never  abound  with.    And  at  the 
same  time,  they  are  not  in  such. number  as  to  confer  the  usual 
character  of  poverty  which  attends  them.**    To  which  it  must  be 
added,  that  the  luxuriant  vales  of  this  island ;  its  numerous  lakes  ; 
the  fiertile  banks  of  its  rivers  3  and  the  frequency  of  sea- views  ^ 
unite  with  the  wild  magnificence  of  mountain  scenery,  in  pro- 
dudng  all  which  the  most  ardent  fancy  can  require  of  the  sublime, 
the  soft,  and  t)ie  attractive. 

The  natural  features  of  Ireland,  considered  in  a  pictorial  view, 
may,  indeed,  be  said  to  consist  of  extremes.  Districts  scarcely 
to  be  riinalled,  and  certainly  not  to  be  excelled,  in  their  respective 
points  of  beauty,  by  the  most  admired  and  celebrated  parts  of  any 
conntry,  are  contrasted  with  monotonous  and  dull  tracts — flat — 
stony— dreary— -incapable  of  eliciting  one  pleasurable  emotion  in 
the  mind  of  the  spectator.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  disposal  o; 
natural  circumstances  is,  on  the  whole,  fiivourable  to  a  display  o 
nature,  in  her  grandeur  and  unusual  beauties.    The  principle  o 
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poetical  infineiice  is  here  exemplified  on  a  stnpendoiis  theatre. 
More  equable  scenery  lulls  and  soothes  the  mind^  bnt  lekves  its 
I  nntoiiched.  The  amazing  contrariety  of  Irish  landscape 
lof  no  me^nm^  but  gratifies  the  traveller  in  the  same  d^ree 
96  does  the  artificial  expedient  of  condncting  to  the  blaze  of  noon* 
dayqAendoor^  through  the  gloom  of  a  darkened  avenne. 

The  foUowing  is  the  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  of 
the  moBt  lofty  monntsiinB  of  Ireland^  as  measored  by  Mr.  Kirwan  : 


i     CO-  Kerry......  3695. 


Feet. 
Cnrranea,  ToohiU^   or 

Bl'GiUeyeoddy's  Reeks 

SHebh-Donard oo.  Down 9809 

Alangertoa   oo.  Kerry 869S' 

Crov^orCroaghFRtrick....  co.  Mayo ..  9660 

Nephin co.  Mayo 96S6 

As  it  is  by  comparison  alone  that  dear  and  definite  ideas  are  con* 
veyed^  respecting  extnuHrdinary  drcnmstances  of  hdgbt  and  size^ 
we  fflnstrate  tSie  above  statement  o^  admeasurement^^  by  noticing 
the  ahitnde  of  some  remarkable  eminences^  in  England^  Wales, 
aadSeodand. 

Feet. 

Wamside Yoritthire ;  5340 

&iowdon North  Wales    ..  35W 

Crossfellin Gunbedand 3390 

Benewick    Scotland 4350 

fienlomond....... Scotland. 3240 

Sou  AMD  Boot.— iMbmd  does  tiot  aftml  any  great  varieties 
of  wmk,  but  Hie  only  decisive  feature;  of  general  prevalence^  is  the 
sUmy  character  of  the  snrlace.  This  drcamstaiice  constitutes'^  in 
the  oinnioa  of  a  distinguished  agricultural  toioist  (Bir.  Young)  ^ 
"  the  greatest  singularity  of  Ireland/'  and  induced  that  writer  to 
join  in  the  very  common  belief,  that  '^  the  whole  island  is  one 
vast  rodc^  of  different  strata  and  kinds,  rising  out  of  the  seaw" 

A  large  proportion  of  this  rock  consists  of  limestone,  which 
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grcftdy  aflOMta  m  earidiiiig  tbe  had.  It  is  osnaUy  asterted  dwl 
tiie  beat  limettoiie  is  fcnmd  in  the  adgUMNurboodef  C^uiovr  (  but 
tills  ttsefiil  substance  abounds  in  nearly  eorary  part  of  Irdand^  sk* 
eept  the  oonrnties  of  Wexford^  Wicblow,  Tyrone,  and  Antriai^ 
CbaUsis  m^own;  and  the  species  of  flint,  so  freioeotly  seen  bt 
several  parts  of  England,  is  here  Tery  rare.  limestone-Kirat^ 
in  SBBoeitent  natnral  manaie,  is  fond  in  great  tAmadmee  in  most 
parts  of  the.ooontry«  Some  aoeoont  ef  tins  TahnUe  prodnetbii 
is  given  in  onr  notice  of  mantures,  under  the  head  of  Agriculimre. 
The  great  '^  rockiness'*  of  th^  soil  woeld  appear  to  be  rqing- 
nant  to  fertility ;  bnt  the  fact  if  on  tiie  oontraiy  sidi^  and  in 
an  emiiieBt  d^ee.  It  is  supposed,  by  Mr^.  Yowg^  that  **  acre  for 
acre,"  ti^  natural  tetilily  of  Ireland  is  supedov  to  diat  of  the 
sister  oomtry^  This  opbiim  is  conAatfii  by  Mr.  Waheiekl  and 
several  ofkher  vritera;  but  it  is  still  wupiefitionable  Oat  certain 
districts  of  Ireland,  and  those  oocnpying  a  wide  expanse^  sarjwss 
iA  riobAess  any  iMds  to  hft  seen  in  otiber  parts  of  Ae  united 


fo  many  pto(Q9S>  «»d  particiihrly  tbKM^^t  Ae  oouHy  of 
Meatfaf  tbe^oiliaadeepaadrieh  loaat,  of  adndy  valnablecbn^ 
racter.  In  other  districts,  of  considerable  extent,,  the  earth  aa 
thinly  spread  over  the  calcareous  subsoil,  but  produces  herbage  of 
the  most'hiKnriant  description.  Sand  is-  never  seen,  except  in  the 
vicinity  of  t&e  <x>ast ;  and  the  stiff  and  tenacious  clay,  prevalent 
in  many  parts  of  England,  is  not  found  at  the  suHhce  in  any  put 
of  this  eoimtry.  A  fine  dark  and  sandy  loam,  admirably  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  agricultore,  prevuls  in  Tipperary,  Limerick,' 
and  some  other  counties ;  but,  viewing  the  island  generally,  there 
ia  oiiljjr  a  snmE  part  «£  itn  sviu»  sa£kieD%  UghS  in  so^^ 
alrictiy  under  the  deneajnatioB  ef  Isaid  suit«l  toAo  ^reryestl^ 
mabk  system  of  tavnip  cakare* 

With  an  exception  el  tbe  (7oi*c«m«»,  a  term  bestowed  oo  rldif 
taaota  of  land  upote  tbe  bevdera  of  the  rivers  Steaon  uidFbrgns, 
the  finest  soil  in  Ireland  is  to  be  found  in  the  counties  of  Tippe- 
rary; Limerick;  Roscommon;  Longford;  Mesth;  and  Cork. 

Tbe  mountains  of  Ireland  are  not  usually  of  aoberxenaeha- 
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itcterasni&iiyof  .^senScothadattdWides.  la  g«B«d  tktf 
fford  pMitabAe  pwtiirag^,  ^«i  on  Ibek  utmoik  Wgihli^  The 
dkareoua  soil^  ia  iyasy  la^taaoeB,  dttwn^iMeail  totibiftqpjtf 
the  Ivieb  monnlM^ftj  bnt  «till  &  hMriunt  0m«lb  of  dow.  is 
fraud  on  thdr iw«Mti.  Tho  ial«qKri«d  v»lkj»,an  nfiMn  of 
cstraimliaaiy  fartilil^ 

Tbe  Boes  of  Irdand  «09tlil9lo  a  einoM  fe«te^ 
h^Hory  of  tbe  omilry.    Rew<ring  te  fctee  .dfeMaa|ftfare  pages 
sevwd  obierratioM  oonomitV  fliei  Extent  aad  cknactor  of  ppdi^ 
«lv  .1n«b«  n  dMEennil  frnrto  of  tho  lahad^ve  piiMttt  m  t\m 
|i^i^  fiioh  renwltf  lii  sdmil  of  gcMnl  ap^^ 

AeeordxQg  to«Mport  viade  to  pavlkiiient  fay 
qnKWtad  to  oamiae  into  die  atale  of  tholiiak  fao^h  i^ 
dvrf;  '^  m.  terenthi  of  tboae  boga  oooopy  a  p(Nlaan  of  tb6  mkndf 
aommidiat  greater  than  anefoaiA  of  UawUdesi^erMaloiteDt, 
included  betvaonaKoe  dmm  from  WkUovHaad  to  CMMf, 
and  aaottor  dmm  from  Hoii«b  Head  ta  BUgo  ?  faawnMing  » 
fom  »  broad  belt,  atnUeh^  aooaa  Am  oentn  of.  die  cma^fi 
wHk  ita  nairoweat  and  naareat  to  the  oainta^  and  gnAvSIf, 
ettfotrng  in  bmdA  aa  it  afftonclM  to  tbe.  taaatan  oeeHi/^ 
SaadwTOof  momiiBin: boga^  andandi  aaare  nadertboeoBleHldfr 
five bpwdrad acraa>  Ibe  baga  of  Iralead aw  wgaMukf  tboaaHtv* 
cnmmirioii«Ke  ta  corer  at  leaat  one  toS^ 

Tbe  bogs  of  Ireland  mb  vamlOf  daacribad  aa  bdbg  of  tmi 
aeite^  black  and  rod.  Tbe  tsiiMiae  naaa  of  wbkkjibeyootttist 
ia  i^lKable  to  tiro  1MB  only ;  tboaeof  iMlaaidqyaiara.  '«<T|o 
Uaek  bog/'  oteerres  Mr.  Yanag,  ^'  is  generattjr  Taiy  gadd;  U- 
i^  «o|id  itaoat  totbeaadace^  and  ]MdB  innj aaber  ii^: baori&qlu 
The  led  a^  baa  mnrily  a  gialdiib  edhatanee^  JiJaoy  aiM  fceb  deg 
fim  the  aaifree^  wl^ah  hoyaarsterlikftaaponge,  aadyieUam 
aalw in bmiag*; «    Tbeae  b^aaeganaBaUraitaflledteabOTe: 

•  T9HfM  b^9l9ffd»  ««•  wL  it  9art.  fti4»  p^  79.  Mr.  X^mtg^^^^^ 
tciibei  ti^  sjibKan^  of  d^  hUck  luig^  m  beini^  "  ^  foUd^  waif^y  y^fp^ 
which  cuts  almost  like  batter,  and,  nponezamiiiation,  appears  to  resemble 
rotten  wood.  Under  the  red  bogs  there  is  always  a  stratum,  if  not  equally 
•olid  with  the  black  bog,  nearly  so,  and  which  makes  as  good  fnel.^ 
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Itei  Umiot  tlie*8ea>  and  have  commonly  ati  ineqnality  of  surface, 
wUch  rend^v  tiiem  di^inct  in  appearance  from  the  morasses  of 
'Bnglind.  AMuMigh  in  many  instances  they  extend  over  a  vast 
ekpanse  of  lefel  ooontry,  they  often  stretch  over  the  sides  or  tops 
#f  monntainoits  elevations.  The  spontaneous  growth  on'the  sur- 
face is  usually  heathy  blended  with  bog-myrtle^  rushes^  and  aedgy 
grMS  5  all  being  of  lilfeke  or  no  use  to  man. 

The  bogs  of  Indaad  h«ve  been  concisely  described  by  Mr. 
Davy,  Id  a  letter  inserted  in  Wakefield's  Account  of  Irelaad, 
as  consiMiiig  ^'  of  inert  vegetable  matter^  covered  more  or 
less  with  unprodii^ve  v^etables^  and  containbg  a  large  quantity 
ef  atagniBit  water*'*  Respecting  their  origin^  various  ingenious 
•oi^ectBres  have  beeb  made^  but  no  satisfactory  mode  of  account- 
ing for  tfadr  fbranation  has  yet  been  submitted  to  the  public.  It 
is  generally  believed  that^  they  4ire  not  primitive^  or  original, 
raaeae^  Under  Isome  bogs,  of  a  considerable  depths  there  have 
been  diadoveMdrthe  fitnrarwa  of  land,  once  ploughed  j  and  various 
aoits  of  trees,  the  most  common  being  the  oak,  the  fir,  and  the 
yew,  are  fooad  iA  great  alnmdnice.  Some  of  these  trees  appear 
to  haive  been  broken,  a«  if.  by  tempest,  or  through  the  operation 
d^  time ;  others  retain  the  marie  of  the  axe ;  botanore  enike  the 
agency  of  fire,  and  were,  perhaps,  levelled  through  that  medium 
doring  the  warfare  of  the  early  inhabitants,  when  the  abundant 
woods  formed  places  of  retreat  and  defence. 

In  oonsequence  of  the  frequent  dsscovery  of  trees  at  various 
depths  in  the  bogs,  it  has  been  supposed  l^at  dilapidated  forests 
caosedthe  femation  of  these  Taat  turbaries.  ''  Trees,"  writes 
Mr.  Young,  '^  lying  very  thick  on  the  ground,  would  become  an 
iaqiediment  to  all  atreams  and  currents^  and  gatliering  in  thdr 
branehies  whatever  robbiah  auch  waters  brought  with  them,  woeid 
formsmastof  substance  which  time  might  putrify,  and  give  that 
add  quality  to,  which  would  preserve  some  of  the  trunks,  though 
not'the  braa€he8>  of  the  trees/*  The  spots  on  whidi  traces  of  the 
plough  are  found,  the  same  author  conjectures  to  have  formerly 
been  fields,  adjoining  the  woods,  which  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
bog  when  it  rose  superior  to  its  first  boundaries. 
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Thb  mode  6t  mc&wt^  for  the  origiB  of  bogs  is  liiUe  to 
many  ol^edioiis.  The  following  argnmeBt,  m  oj^^^^a  to  .th^ 
popukur  opinion^  is  of  considorahle  weSn^yaad  is  adduced  igi  the 
anthwtty  of  Mr.  Oriffiih^oiieof  the  most  obsenrsnt  uid  mUeiii^ 
gent  of  the  gmitiiemen  employed  in  the  swrvey  of  the  bogs^  by 
direction  of  the  Irish  commissioiiers.-  In  the  first  rc^Mrt  frf 
Uiose  oommissioners  it  is  remarkfd:  by  Mr.  Griftkh  tibat  muk 
bogs  as  caPHde  under  his  notice  wiere^  aosiifedliy^  not  pfodooed 
by  any  eanse  resemUi^g  that  »enla<md  ehovD,  ".  aa  trioaai 
or  the  branches  of  trees,  are  rarely  found  in  the  intierior  of  the 
de^  and  extensive  bogs  of  Irdla^d>  bfU;  are  always  met  with  at 
the  edges,  or  near  gravelly  hilk  or  islands  in  these  begs,,  lying 
horizontally,  and  in  no  particular  direction  $  frequently  crossing 
each  other,  and  either  attached  to  thw  ro^ts  or  s^aiated  from 
them.  In  the  latter  case  the  stamps  nsnally  stand  iq^iight  in  ihe 
place  where  they  grefv,  having  six  or  eight  foet  of  the  bog  some- 
times above  them,  and  three,  four,  and  five  feet,  but  rardy  more> 
below  their  roots.*' 

Whilst  we  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  those  who  ascribe  the 
.formation  of  bogs .  to  the  agenpy  of  decayed,  timber  alone,  we 
think  it  indisputable  that  the  obstmctbn  prodncedby  follen  woods 
proved  greatly  assistant  in  the  operations  of  nature.  On  this 
•sobject  an  angmentation  of  inoondnsive  argnment  can  be  scarcely 
teiraUe;  and  we  proceed  to  the  notice  of  some  particnlarswluch 
m  independent  of  theory  and  qtecnlation. 

The  aquatic  vegetables,  of  which  the  Irish  beg  is  ccmiposed 
are  produced  annually,  and  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water 
contained  on  its  surfiice.  ''  It  is  very  easy,'*  observes  a  recent 
.writer,  of  much  experience  and  judgment  on  this  subject,  (Mr. 
Thompson,  in  his  Survey  (d  Meath)  ^'.  to  discern  each  year's 
growth,  at  least  for  the  last  twenty  years,  by  examming  a  sec- 
tion of  the  bog,  and  consid^riag,  that  it  increases  every  year  in 
as  great  a  d^ee  as  it  hears;  mosfi  on  its  surfiice.  The  moss 
.grows  every  summer,  and  is  UUed  the  following, winter  by  the 
frosts  $  each  year's- growth  forms  a  stratum,  through  which  the 
next'  summer^s  heat,  draws  .a  fresh  crop,  which  dies  in^  like 
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E^mj  y«tr'8  gi099t}k  muf,  tfamsioiv^  be  cutly  distin- 
gttfsliM^  iyinir  hotizoMafly  in  «triita.  Bogs  tt«  eeariderttbly 
ll^httr  in  winler  thMb  diey  are  ia  sammer,  perhaps  tkne  iset 
en  a  itoep  wM  bog.  TUs  ia  Terjr  vmnifest  to  any  perton  wh<» 
takei  titt  tmable  of  atadinig  w  one  aidSi  and  muiefa^  an  obj4»t 
juat iMMe  over  tbb aurfim  at  l^e  other  aide  6f  the  bog:  this 
el{)«ct>  dlongh  visible  in  the  flMWIha  of  Aagaat  or  8epleflri»er> 
iHtt  not  be  aoia  Febraaryor  March  IbHowiag.  The  caoae  ia 
diMMuf  I  die  heat  of  tiie  aunnier^a  aaii^  aad  the  chyneaa  of  die 
tMiaaphere^  oaase  eidialMtioiia  ^m  tiie  bog,  whieh  deprive  it  of  a 
Mtt^MMe  pen  of  Vkt  water  With  ivUdi  it  was  aurchaiged  ia 
Oto  Winfter,  thoreby  eontraetiag  and  eonaofidalhigits  sarfeee^  wMel 
biAag^  a  apoi^  nitare,  ia  aweDed  again  by  th«  raina  of  the 
anceeeAig  winfter,  ao  that  bege  are  in  a  perpetaal  state  of  eon* 
tractiott  vtA  dilattrfion." 

Our  preceding  diviaion  of  the  hoffi  of  Ireland  into  two  wtkA, 
the  Made  and  the  red>  may,  perhaps,,  admit  of  amplificalaon,  aince 
the  kind  naually  termed  the  floadng  bog  doea  not  faU  strictly 
bander  dth^i*  of  those  descriptions.  By  thm  term  ia  vnderstood 
att  eatetiaive  mass,  consisting,  like  IftiAt  already  noticed,  of  de^ 
cayed  aquatic  y^etables,  bntbavingabffge  collection  of  water 
at  Xht  bottdm.  instances  have  occnrred  in  whidi  bogs  of  thia 
kitttf ,  when  grtetly  sorc&irged  with  nnde^'^water,  have  borst  thi^ 
smrflBLce,  and  ponred,  in  a  black  and  destmctive  delage,  over  the 
contigaons  coontry.  Sach  phenomena  are  notksed  in  onr  descfi|K 
tion  of  the  Khig*a  County,  and  the  coantie*  of  Tipperary  and 
Qhdway.  It  will  be  recollected  that  cirtnnnstancea  eo  fearfid  o^ 
not  pectiliar  to  Ireland.  Sdwby  Moss,  in  Gnniberland,  and  Ghit 
Moss,  in  Lancashire,  Inrve  eseperienced  similar  emptions,  an  ac« 
count  of  which  is  presented  in  the  **  Beauties  of  Englaiid.** 

That  the  bogs  possess  a  strong  antiseptic  qnality  has  been 
snAdenlily  aacertanied,  by  tliediaeovery  of  neamerona  animal  and 
"vcfietable  aubatancea,  free  from  important  marka  of  decay,  at  a 
tonaiderdlAe  depth  beheseth  lihe  anr&ce.  It  may  be  reafily  anp*- 
posed  that  snch  wide  extents  of  aquatic  veg^ation  impart  a 
local  bcrease  of  ooldneaa  to  the  cHmate ;  bvt  it  is  certain  that 
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tkfly  do  Bot  coihiimiiicftte  imy  bjaiions  qwlitiev  to  t^e  atmo* 
Bfhate,  BB  is  usual  wilih  the  uoMssw  of  ol&ar  oottiMtt.  Dr« 
Canqibdl  faas  <teenred>  in  Us  ««  PUksopiikal  Surrey,"  <iM 
''  tke  watery  csliaiatiiiiis  from  tiie  Irish  bofs  m  n^her  so 
abuidnit,  nor  so  noxkmsj  as  those  from  nmshes,  which  hsoome 
iv^edicsl  fi«n  tho  rarioas  ujuaui  mi  vej^stebie  S«h8tiaess> 
whkhatokfttoinitrifysssocniastho  waters  SM  exhsled  by  Hio 
ami.'*  The  miaeroas  persons  who  dweU  in  the  vidnity  of  Iha 
tags  an  dot  siibjeot  to  any  pscolbr  diseases^  dsnotiiig  a  natorti 


The  tiadm  Ibond  in  fhs  hogs  of  IreiaMd  fa  often  of  a  kiga 
e>  though  Qonsidsffttbly  dhiiiniAad  from  its  ordinal  jitapotAmm, 
aa  the  ovtwaid  parts  faanre  sunk  to  deeay  and  be<^  deOMftposedi 
Thus  the  heart  of  the  tree  only  reaudas;  andthis^hirthai&staiwea 
of  thefir^  the  oak,  and  lbs  yew,  is  apf^eaUa  to  ipsrioas  uSeinl 
imposes,  having  aoqaired  a  degree  of  hardness  snperio]^  to  thiift  of 
iM)od  prspaHBd  in  the  nsaal  maanar.  Its  t^Ktare  fa,  indeed,  M 
trm,  thaliht  operations  of  tibe  saw  are  perfonned  with  mmoh  diC* 
fiisalty }  and  its  dnrabOity  often  proves  great,  nnder  all  tha  trying 
TicissitBdes  of  the  atmospter&c  air.  Thekiadsof  tiaiberfooBdin 
tlMi)og8  areeonfinedtooak;  fir;  y^ar;  hotty^  andbiieh.  Idjr« 
WAeMA  states,  as  the  resdt  of  Us  investigalaons  on  this  sab^^ 
ject,  Aat  the  hlack  bogs  aboand  with  oak  timber,  aidl  the  red  wiHh 
fir,*  whilst  yew  and  hoQy  are  feand  in  bogs  of  erery  deso^imi.* 
Bog-torf  fa  nsed  as  a  mannre,  both  when  reduced  to  arikea 
and  in  Um  Origiad  sabdnneej  bat  cUafly  ia  reguA  to  a  ^leciea 
adich  fa  aseleas  aa  fiiel. 

•  Accoimt  of  Ireland^  toI,  L  p»525.— In  Datton'a  Sanrey  of  Clare  is 
tke  following  remark  concernini;  the  method  used  hy  the  peasantry  of 
Ireland  in  discoTerin;  timber  secreted  in  the  bogs?—"  Very  early  in 
the  morning,  before  the  deW  has  evaporated,  a  man  with  a  long  8hai> 
ipear  goes  est  into  Ihe  b<^,  add  as  #»  dew  nerer  ll6g  on  the  part  over  ^ 
«i«ss,b6  tibsy  e^rio  aaepy  he  oin  ascertain  tfieir  ieagth^aad  by  Usaiiag 
tom  his  spaar  ho  easily  disMwevawhetlHBr«iMy«AM«*d,  or  rottsai  IT 
ssand,  hs  marks  with  a  spade  the  s^o^  where  they  lie,  and  at  Ms  faime 
proceeds  to  extricate  them  from  their  bed." 
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There  appears  no  canse  for  doubting  but  that^  in  past  ages  of 
gloom  and  national  warfare^  the  less  civilized  of  the  inhabitants 
were  desirous  of  enconraging,  rather  than  of  restraining,  the  in-i 
crease  of  dreary  and  deceptive  mo8s*lands^  which  acted  as  places 
of  retreat  to  their  own  accastomed  footsteps^  while  they  presented 
barriers  impassable^  or  dangerous^  to  foreign  assailants.  In  recent 
more  tranqoil  and  enlightened  times^  there  has  naturally  been 
eiitertained  a  very  general  desire  of  placing  so  extensive  and  un- 
profitable a  portion  of  the  island  under  judicious  cultivation.  The 
bogs  of  IreUindj  when  reclaimed^  form  meadow  and  pasture  of 
great  excellence*  Commissioners  have  been  appointed  by  govern- 
ment to  examine  into  their  extent,  natural  character,  and  capacity 
of  imjnrovement.  The  reports  of  these  gentlemen  are  published^ 
and  contain  much  curious  and  useful  information. 

RiVBBS  AND  Lakes. — Ireland  is  watered  by  many  large  and 
beantiful  rivers,  highly  favourable  to  commercial  interchange; 
and  by  very  numerous  rivulets,  which  intersect  the  country  in 
nearly  every  direction.  It  b  believed  that  there  are  in  this  island, 
exclusive  of  contributory  and  small  streams,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  rivers  which  flow  directly  into  the  sea,  or  its  diflerient 
inlets  ;  and  it  must  be  noticed,  as  a  felicitous  circumstance,  that 
those  rivers  which  are  navigable  for  the  greatest  extdit,  pass 
through  the  finest  and  most  productive  parts  of  the  country,  in 
most  instances  they,  also,  fall  into  capacious  and  excellent  har- 
bours. 

The  Shannon  is  the  principal  river  of  Ireland.  This  noble 
river  is  usually  said  to  have  its  rise  at  Lough  Clean,  in  the 
county  of  Leitrim ;  though  the  honour  of  producing  it  is  also 
claimed  by  a  spot  near  Florence  Court,  in  the  county  of  Fer- 
managh. In  its  progress  towards  the  south-west  it  nearly  insu- 
lates the  province  of  Connanght  and  the  county  of  Clare.  Its 
course,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Newenham,  "  from 
abreast  of  Kerry  Head,  to  Ballintrane  Bridge,  at  the  entrance  of 
Lough  Allen,  through  which  it  passes  from  Lough  Clean,  is  170 
English  miles  in  length.*'  In  this  extensive  flow  it  waters  the 
borders  of  the  following  counties  :  Leitrim  5  Roscommon ;  Long- 
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ford ;  Westmeath  ^  Chdway  -,  King's  Coimty  *,  Tiiq^erary  $  Ctue'y 
limerick ;  and  Kenry.  The  Shannon  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
between  the  counties  of  Clare  and  Keny  -,  and  there  forms  an 
excellent  bay^  abont  eight  miles  ia  lengthy  and  seven  miles  broad 
in  the  widest  part.  In  the  progress  from  its  sonxce  to  the  sea 
it  is  augmented  by  numerous  tributary  streams^  and  e3q;>ands  into 
several  deep  and  extensive  lakes.  This  river  is  navigable^  as  far 
as  Limerick^  for  ships  of  five  hundred  tons  burthen  5  and  is  afteiv 
wards,  with  the  assistance  of  a  canal^  navigable  for  small  vesseb 
to  Shannon  harbour^  near  Banagher^  where  it  is  joined  by  thfe 
Grand  Canal  from  Dublin.  Various  circumstances  relating  to  the 
width  and  characteristics  of  the  river  Shannon^  and  the  scenery 
on  its  banks^  are  noticed  in  our  description  of  the  several  coun- 
ties through  which  it  passes  j  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
«  other  rivers^  here  mentioned  in  general  terms. 

The  Barrow  rises  in  the  Sliebh  Bloom  mountains^  and  shortly 
after  pursues  a  course  due  souths  watering  the  following  districts  : 
Queen's  County 5  Carlow;  Kilkenny}  and  Wexford.  It' then 
unites  with  the  Suir  and  the  Nore^  and  enters  the  bay  of  Wat^r^ 
ford  in  conjunction  with  those  rivers.  It  is  navigable  for  small 
vessels  from  the  town  of  Portarlington  to  the  sea. 

The  Nore  also  rises  in  the  Sliebh  Bloom  mountains^  but  pur* 
sues  a  south-eastern  course^  and  flows  through  the  central  parts 
of  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  It  unites  with  the  Banow  near  the 
town  of '  New  Ross^  and  with  the  Suir  a  few  miles  nearer  to  the 
sea.  This  river  is  navigable  from  New  Ross  to  Innistioge,  and  for 
boats  from  the  latter  place  to  Thomastown. 

The  Suir  rises  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  county  of  Tip* 
perary.  It  has  nearly  an  eastern  course  from  the  town  of  Cloiv- 
mell  to  the  sea^  and  separates  the  counties  of  Tipperary  and 
Kilkenny  from  that  of  Waterford.  We  have  stoted  that  it 
recdves  in  its  progress  the  Barrow  and  the  Nore.  Shortly  after 
this  confluence  takes  place^  the  united  rivers  enter  the  sea.  The 
Smr  is  navigable  for  small  vessels^  from  Waterford  Harbour  to 
Clonmell. 

The  Biackwater  has  its  source  in  the  county  of  Kerry.    It 
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intenects  a  tnot  oontainuig  some  rich  land,  and  niich  beaoA^iil 
aoenery^  in  tlie  oonnty  of  Ck>rk{  and  passes  tbrongh  the  western 
peri  of  the  oonnty  of  Waterf<«d.  •  It  flows  towards  the  sea  in  an 
easterly  direction  nntil  it  reaehes  Cappbqnin^  from  which  place  it 
.proceeds  in  a  southern  course  to  Yooghal^  where  it  enters  the 
ocean.  This  river  is  navigable  to  Cappoqnln^  distant  from  the 
aea  fifteen  miles.  Several  emallor  rivers  of  the  same  name  oocor 
in  different  parts  of  Irdand. 

The  Siof^  rises  in  the  coonty  of  Wicklow^  passes  through 
the  counties  of  Carlow  and  Wexford,  and  enters  the  sea  at  the 
Umt  of  Wexford.  It  is  navigable  for  barges  from  Wexford  to 
Attiscortfay. 

The  Bonn,  a  fine  river  in  the  noith,  flows  along  the  borders 
of  the  following  counties  :  Down ;  Louth  5  Armagh ;  Antrim ; 
and  Londonderry.  It  flills  into  Lough  Neagh,  and,  issuing  from 
the  north  end  of  that  great  expanse  of  waters,  {ffoceeds,  in  nearly 
a  dioect  line,  towards  the  seui  dividing  the  counties  of  Antrim 
and  Londonderry.  This  river  enters  the  ocean  in  the  vicinity  off 
Coleraine. 

-  The  Foj^ky  next-  in  rank  among  the  northern  rivers,  runs 
through  the  counties  of  Tyrone^  Donegal,  and  Londonderry.  At 
the  distance,  of  about  twenty  miles  from  Lough  Foyle,  where  it 
ffiterri  the  sea,  this  river  forms  a  confluence  with  the  Finn  and 
Moume,  and  is  in  mo^t  parts  of  its  subsequent  progress  nearly 
half  a  mile  in  brtadth.  The  Foyle  is  navigable  to  Liflbrd. 
.  r  The  Boyne  takes  its  rise  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  and  passes 
through  the  central  part  of  the  county  of  Meath.  Washing  the 
■onthem  border  of  the  county  of  Louth,  it  enters  the  sea  in  the 
vicinity  of  Drogheda.  This  river  is  navigable  to  Drogheda  for 
'shqM  of  a  considerable  burthen ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
navigable  canal,  •  a  communication  is  effected  between  that  town 
and  Navan. 

The  above  are  the  principal  navigable  rivers,  which,  from 
their  connexion  with  several  distinct  counties,  require  notice  in  a 
general  view  of  the  country.  Many  which  are  of  great  local 
importance,  and  constitute  some  of  the  most  estimable  natural 
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omam^ts  of  the  iBland,  are  confined  to  partienlar  districts,  and 
demand  remark  only  as  subjects  of  topographical  description. 

The  Laket  of  Ireland  are  numeroits  ^  and,  in  r^;ard  to  those 
which  commuiicate  f^ith  the  sea  by  an  immediate  channiel,  may  be 
considered  as  obje<^  of  national  advantage,  in  a  cmnmerctal 
point  of  view.  Several  are  eminent  for  magniiu^,  and  more  for 
grandenr  of  scenery.  The  most  extensive  lakes  are  those  of 
Lon^  Neagh,  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  island  (which  is 
sqyposed  to  occupy  not  less  than'  If 3  Bnglish  square  miles) ; 
Longfa  Amci  which  intersects  Fermahs^h ;  and  Longh  Corxib,  in 
Galway. 

Although  Ireland  is  now  lamentaibly  deficient  in  Wood,  it  is 
evident  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  island  formerly  abounded  in 
trees  of  various  kinds.  Proofs  of  this  circumstance,  bearing 
reference  to  different  ages,  may  be  easily  adduced.  The  immense 
qnantiifcies  of  timber  discovered  in  the  bogs;,  plainly  indicate  that 
those  districts  formed  one  immense  forest,.at  an  early  period ;  and 
the  names  by  which  many  places  ar«  dktinguished^  convey  aDn- 
sbna  to  thei^*  fcaftner  situation  amidst  extensive  tracts  of  wood- 
land. 

The  o{>eratiOns<tf  agricnlturaUsfnnatuhdly  led  to  the  redncti<» 
of  the  exuberant  woods  of  thb  cbuntry  $  and  the  ravages  of  early 
warfiure  probably  destroyed  other  extensive  tracts  of  forest-shelter. 
Bat  the  umted  effeets  of  these  kbonrs  were  chiefly  of  a  salutary 
description,  and  merdly  cleared  the  idand  of  an  injurious  redna<> 
dancy.  That  woods,  so  spacious  as  to  be  undesirable,  exbted 
down  to  the  latter  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  shown  by  a 
remark  of  Spenser,  who  suggests;  among  various  improvements 
which  he  wished  to  take  place  in  Ireland,  the  propriety  of  an 
order  **  for  the  cutting  and  opening  of  all  places  through  woods, 
so  that  a  wide  way,  <rf  ihe  space  of  one  hundred  yards,  might  be 
kyde  open  in  every  of  them,  fax  the  safety  of  travellers,  which 
use  often  in  such  periQons  places  to  be  robbed,  and  sometimes 
murdered."* 

•  Bpeuer'tYieWiOf  the  itateof  IroUnd,  Edit,  of  1809,  p.  858,—  It  may 
Bot  be  uninterestiBg  to  observe,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  John  Davies,  that 
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Miny  leMes  are  stiQ  preserved  which  oontatn  dansefl^  obli- 
ging the  tenant  to  dear  away  the  trees  on  the  estate ;  and  every 
traveller  throngh  Ireland^  who  makes  extensive  inqniries  concern- 
ing the  topography  of  the  country^  is  shown  very  nnmeroas 
tracts,  now  entirely  denuded,  which,  in  the  remembrance  of  aged 
persons,  or  their  Itithers,  were  covered  with  trees  of  a  venerable 
growth. 

Mnch  of  the  devastation  committed  on  Irish  woodlands,  in 
years  comparatively  recent,  is  said  to  have  proceeded  from  the 
practice  of  burning  timber  into  charcoal,  for  the  manu&cture  of 
iron  ore,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeentii  century.  But  the 
oonsnmptien  for  the  use  of  those  works  must  have  been  trivial 
in  regard  to  tiie  produce  of  the  whole  country;  and  we  believe 
that  the  true  cause  of  the  modem  destruction  which  has  taken 
place,  must  be  found  in  the  improvident  conduct  of  land-owners, 
whose  exigencies  have  led  to  the  sale  of  flourishing  timber,  with- 
out the  performance  of  that  real  duty  to  their  successors  and  the 
public,  the  careful  provision  for  a  foture  equivalent  growth. 

In  addition  to  the  injuries  inflicted  by  wiUui  destmetion  or 
reprehensible  neglect,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  management 
of  woodlands  is  very  imperfectiy  understood  in  Ireland.  An 
absurd  opinion  (remarks  Mr.  Hayes,  in  his  work  on  Planting) 
was  adopted  some  years  bade,  **  that  wherever  a  wood  W9B  felled 
it  was  useless,  if  not  detrimental,  to  leave  a  $i$igle  reserve,  and 
that  no  shoot  from  a  tree  once  cut  down  could  ever  grow  to 

the  ear^  Bogllih  lettlers  appear  to  have  paid  little  atteatioD  to  tiie  pre- 
■ervatioo  of  woodlands,  either  for  the  porpote  of  the  chace,  or  for  the 
ornament  of  their  retpectiTe  demeinet.  The  following  is  the  pasMi^e  by 
which  this  information  is  conveyed:^**  It  seemeth  straunge  to  mee,  that 
In  all  the  Recordeg  of  thb  Kingdome  I  seldome  find  any  mention  made  of 
a  Forrest,  aad  aeaer  of  aaie  Parlce  or  Free-warren  i  coasideriaff  the  great 
plenty  bofli  of  Fert  aad  Venisoa  within  this  land  i  and  that  the  dmefe  of  the 
Nobility  aad  Gentry  are  discended  of  English  racei  and  yet  at  this  day," 
(reign  of  James  I.)  *'  there  is  bat  one  Parke  stored  with  Deere  in  al  thb 
kingdom :  which  is  a  Parke  of  the  Earle  of  OrmotuPi  neer  Kilkennjf.**  A 
DiscoTory  of  the  True  Causes  why  Ireland  was  never  entirely  snhdved, 
Ac.    Edit.  1T4T,  p.  164. 
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iiMtBer.  Thk  iD-foaiided  theory  slripped  whole  counties  at  onoe 
both  of  their  ornament  and  shelter  5  whereas  a  jndicions  thrnnrng^ 
/ail,  repeated  from  time  to  time^  wonld  have  kept  up  that 
i^pearance  of  woodland,  wluch  we  remark  in  ahnost  every  shire 
in  England.'* 

There  are  no  royal  forests  in  this  country ;  and  hedge-row 
limber  occurs  in  very  few  districts.  The  tracts  most  amply 
wooded  are  found  in  the  counties  of  Wicklow,  Kerry,  and  Fer- 
managh. Oak  abounds  in  the  glens  of  WicUow,  and  on  the 
mountains  of  Killamey  j  but,  although  greatly  conducive  to  pic- 
taresque  beauty,  it  rarely  attains  krge  dimensions,  or  individually 
approadies  to  the  character  of  magnificence.  Fermanagh  appears 
to  contam  more  wood  than  any  other  county  of  Irehmd.  Beech 
and  ash  are  favourites  of  that  soil,  and  the  former  attains  a  nobk 
growth.  Some  majestk:  specimens  of  the  Spanish  chesnut  are 
seen  in  the  counties  of  Widdow  and  Kerry. 

The  soil  and  climate,  in  most  parts  of  Ireland,  are  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  evergreens.  In  many  places  the 
knrel  attains  the  size  of  a  timber -tree  ^  and  the  holly  and  the  yew 
expand  to  a  surprising  bulk.  The  arbutus,  exhibiting  most 
Inxnriant  foliage,  abounds  at  Killamey,  and  in  the  county  of 
Wickkw.  Myrtles,  of  various  species,  flourish  in  several  districts 
without  the  assistance  of  art. 

Independent  of  the  counties  mentioned  above,  the  prindpal 
woods  of  Ireland  are  to  be  found  as  ornamental  circumstances 
connected  with  particular  demesnes.  Of  these  we  shall  have 
occasion,  in  future  parts  of  our  work,  to  notice  several  fine 
instances. 

MxNSRALS,  Fossils,  &c. — ^The  subterranean  productions  of 
Irebnd  have  not  yet  been  explored  with  a  sufficient  degiiee  of. 
enterprise  and  perseverance,  to  afford  important  benefit,  to  the 
inhabtlants,  or  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  men  of  science.  From 
the  discoveries  that  have  been  made  there  is,  however,  ample 
cause  for  believing  that  this^  country  abounds  in  mineral  bodies, 
falcnlated  to  form  potent  auzilianes.  in  the.  attainment  of  natipad 
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'  We  notice^  in  a  previous  page^  the  prevailing,  and  rational, 
opinion^  that  the  island  is  formed  of  one  immense  bed  of  rock. 
The  granite  of  which  this  bed  chiefly  consists^  breaks  throngh  the 
snrface  in  many  parts  of  the  country^  and  is  seen  in  some  of  the 
most  aspiring  mountsdns.  Limestone  is  the  prevailing  substance 
near  the  surface,  but  other  kinds  of  stone,  together  with  marble 
of  an  estimable  quality,  are  found  in  great  plenty,  and  in  various 
district^.  Amongst  the  most  curious,  although  not  the  most 
useful,  productions  of  this  kind,  must  be  noticed  basaltes,  which^ 
on  the  northern  coast  of  this  island,  stands  displayed  in  some  of 
the  most  awful  forms  that  nature  presents  in  works  at  once 
intricate  and  stupendous.  The  basaltic  district  occupies  a  line  of 
coast  reaching  from  the  Estuary  of  Carrickfergus,  on  the  north- 
east, to  Lough  Foyle,  on  the  north  -,  and  extends  inland  to  the 
southern  shores  of  Lough  Neagh.  Some  particulars  respecting 
this  august  and  interesting  tract  are  presented  in  our  description 
of  the  county  of  Antrim. 

The  precious  metals  have  been  found  in  smaD  quantities,  but 
with  no  indications  of  plentiful  existence;  Gold  has  been  dis- 
covered in  Wicklow,  but  not  in  continued,  or  regular,  veins.  A 
silver  mine  in  the  county  of  Kildare  was  worked  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  but  was  abandoned  without  individual  or 
national  profit.  The  ore  of  this  metal  is  found,  in  small  quanti- 
ties, in  several  parts,  but  universally  mixed  with  lead. 

The  more  usefol  mineral  substances  are  greatly  abundant,  and 
encourage  the  hope  of  much  future  advantage.  Copper  has  been 
found,  and  worked,  in  several  parts  of  the  country ;  but  hitherto 
not  with  any  important  benefit.  Veins  of  lead  are  worked,  with 
considerable  success,  in  the  counties  of  Donegal  and  Wicklow  3 
and  are  found  in  various  districts.  Iron,  which,  from  the  valuable 
assistance  it  affords  to  human  labour  and  the  operations  of  the 
arts,  would  be  entitled  to  primary  consideration  in  a  less  cultivated 
state  of  society,  is  bountifully  spread  throughout  nearly  every  part 
6t  the  island.  When  treating  on  m^ufiEMrtures,  we  have  occasion 
to  mention  the  want  6f  fuel,  as  a  great  impediment  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  iron-works  in  this  country. 
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The  amethystSj  tlie  cryBtab,  and.  calcareous  petrifectioBS  hr 
which  several  counties  are  celebrated^  are  noticed  in  oar  topogra- 
phical description  of  those  districts  j  as  are^  likewise^  some  of  the 
principal  mineral  springs  with  which  Ireland  aboonds. 

Climatb, — ^The  climate  of  beland  may  be  described,  in  general 
terms,  as  being  greatly  variable,  but  not  subject  to  extremes, 
either  of  heat  or  cold.  Such  carefol  and  repeated  observations  as 
are  necessary  to  convey  scientific  inlNrmation,  have  not  been  made, 
in  soffidently  numerous  parts  of  this  eountry ;  and  inteHigence  of 
a  general  nature  b,  therefore,  all  that  can  be  afforded. 

The  prevailing  mildness  of  the  climate  i^  evinced  by  th0  rich 
.verdure  retained,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  year,  by  the  best 
pastures,  except  in  the  most  northern,  part  <^  the  island.  An 
additional  proof  is  found  in  the  vigorous  .growth  oi  the  arbutus 
and  myrtle,  often  on  exposed  and  elevate  situati<His.  The  degree 
of  cold  is,  indeed,  seldom  so  intense  as  to  produce  lasting  con« 
gelation;  and  snow  rarely  &Ils>  except  in  the  mountamons 
itistricts.  Hurricanes  arefirequent;  but  storms,  attended;. with 
thunder  and  lightning,  are  of  unusual  occurrence.  Most  of  this 
storms  by  which  Ireland  is  visited  come  from  some  point  of  the 
south  or  west  j  and  it  is  observable  that  the  winds  which  most 
frequently  prevail,  in  all  seasons  of  the  year;^  blow  from  the  west^ 
ward.  The  summers  are  rarely  attended  with  oppressive  heat^ 
but  very  dry  summers  are  still  more  uncopimon. .  The  seaaoiifi  are 
Jater  here  than  in  Enghmd.  Spring  h  tardy  '^  its  i^ppronch^.i^Ml 
Ifaelallof  the  leaf  seldom  commences  .before  Novembf^r*    . 

The  moistness  of  the  Irish  climate,  as  con^Mured  with  that  of 
Britain,  is  the  charaeteristio  by  which  it  is  most  strongly  marked. 
In  consequence  of  its  situation  between  England  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  Ireland  necessarily  arrests  in  its  progress  the  vast  body  of 
vapour  collected  from  that  wide  expanse  of  waters  -,  which,  at- 
tracted and  broken  b^  the  mountmns,  descends  in  copious  showers. 
It  would  i^pear,  however,  that  the  humidity  of  the  climate,  as  far 
as  it  is  connected  with  the  foil  of  rain,  is  caused  rather  by  the 
frequency  of  the  showers,  than  by  the  quantity  of  water  which 
descends.     It  is  stated,  in  the  Statistical  Survey  of  Londonderry, 
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that  the  medram  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  Ireland  at  lai^e, 
is  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-eight  inches ;  a  quantity  less  than 
the  medium  fall  of  rain  in  most  parts  of  England.  To  the  powers 
of  aerial  evaporation,  rather  than  to  the  quantity  of  rain  which 
foils,  we  must  look  for  the  cause  of  moisture  in  climate. 

The  climate  of  Ireland,  although  humid  and  unstable,  is  highly 
conducive  to  health  and  longevity,  whilst  its  mildness  is  favourable 
to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Unable  to  convey  satia- 
fact<Mry  intelligence  respecting  those  variations  of  temperature 
which  will  occur,  from  many  obvious  causes,  even  in  the  same 
country,  we  present^  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  result 
of  an  observation  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis. 
According  to  the  remarks  of  that  gentleman,  as  inserted  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  "  the  general 
temperature,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  is  somewhat  lower 
than  the  50th  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and  a  mean 
of  the  hottest  or  coldest  months  of  the  year  rarely  varies 
more  than  ten  degrees  from  this  standard  heat )  winter,  there- 
fore, is  nsuaUy  accompanied  by  a  temperature  of  40  degrees ; 
spring  and  autumn  of  50,  and  summer  of  60 }  and  the  general 
heat  of  any  single  month  of  these  seasons,  seldom  varies  much 
from  the  corresponding  temperature  of  the  particular  season  to 
which  it  belongs.*' 

It  may  be  noticed,  in  this  place,  as  a  curious  feature  in  the 
natural  history  of  the  country,  that  Ireland  is  free  from  all  veno- 
mous creatures.  No  kind  of  serpent  is  found  here^  nor  are  there 
any  moles  or  toads.  Frogs  are  seen  in  abundance,  but  it  is  said 
that  the  first  were  imported  from  England,  about  one  century 
back. 

It  has  not  been  decided  by  naturalists  whether  these  exemptions 
are  to  be  attributed  to  soil  or  to  climate ;  but  it  appears  to  have 
■been  satbfEu^torily  proved  that  viperous  animak  will  not  exist  in 
this  island.  Dr.  Beaufort  affirms  that  snakes  and  vipers  have 
been  experimentally  imputed,  but  have  not  propagated.*    It  will 

*  Mem.  of  a  Map  of  Ireland,  p.  13.  The  wme  author  observei  that 
wolves  were  extirpated  so  lately  as  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell.    A 
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be  remembered  that  Crete  and  the  Isle  of  France  are  said  to  pos- 
sess the  same  ireedom  from  venomous  creatures ,  and,  indeed, 
Britain  produces  but  one  kind^  namely  the  viper,  which  is  for 
from  being  a  prolific  species. 

Several  birds  common  in  England  are  unknown  in  Ireland. 
Amongst  these,  to  the  regret  of  the  inhabitants,  is  the  nightingale, 
justly  termed  **  the  sweetest  of  the  feathered  tribe.*** 

POLITICAL  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  DIVISIONS, 
GOVERNMENT,  &c. 

Civil,  or  Political,  Division  of  Ibblanj>. — It  would  much 
exceed  our  limits  to  present  a  lengthened  statement  of  the  nume- 
rous fluctuations  of  political  division  which  have  occurred  in 
Ireland  at  different  periods,  caused  either  by  the  alternate  strength 
and  weakness  of  the  governing  powers,  or  the  progressive  advance 
of  national  improvement.  It  may,  however,  be  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  existing  civil  division  of  the  country  has  not 
experienced  any  alteration  since  the  time  of  Charles  I. 

This  island  is  politically  divided  into  four  Provinces,  named 
Lbiitstbb;  MuNSTEBj  CoNNAUGHT  3  and  Ulstbb)  which  are 
again  separated  into  thirty-two  counties.  The  counties  are  sub- 
divided into  252  baronies,  and  the  baronies  into  2436  parishes. 

The  Pravmee  of  Lei$nter  comprises  the  twelve  eastern  coun- 
ties, thus  denominated : 

Carlow.  Louth. 

Dublin.  Meath. 

Kildare.  Queen*s  County. 

Kilkenny.  Westmeath. 

King's  County.       Wexford. 

Longford.  Wicklow. 

writer  in  the  Gentleman't  Magaaine  (vol.  Izz.  p.  187}  mentions  the  cir- 
camstaiice  of  a  gentlenuui,  in  the  coonty  of  Wexford,  experimentally 
pladng  tone  vipers  on  his  estate  in  that  connty ,  which  shortly  perished. 

•  The  nightingale  visits  England  in  the  begianinf  of  April,  and  leaves 
the  country  in  Angost,  bnt  ii  fiur  from  epreadinf  over  the  whole  of  the 
island.    It  is  not  found  in  North  Wales,  nor  in  any  of  the  English  coonties 
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la  the  Prmnce  of  Munster  arc  the  following  six  southern 
cooAties : 

Glare.  Limerick. 

Cork.  Tipperary. 

Kerry.  Waterford. 

The  Province  of  Connaught  comprises  the  five  western  coon- 
ties^  termed : 

Galway.  Roscommon. 

Leitrim.  Sligo. 

Mayo. 

The  Province  of  Ulster  comprehends  the  nine  northern  conn- 
ties^  denominated  : 

Antrim.  Fermanagh. 

Armagh.  Londonderry. 

Cavan.  Monaghan. 

Donegal.  Tyrone. . 
Down. 

ECCLSSIASTIGAL  DlVISIOK,   AND  ChURCH   EsTABLtSHMBNT  OF 

Ireland. — In  common  with  most  other  European  countries, 
Ireland  was  divided  into  very  numeroos'  bishoprics  in  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity.  No  satisfiEbCtory  documents  have  been  adr 
dnced  for  ascertaining  the  number  of  Irish  prelates^  in  the  early 
centuries  5  bnt^  in  the  opinion  of  a  modem  writer  (Dr.  Ledwich)^ 
there  were  ''  above  three  hundred.*' 

It  has  been  found  impracticable  to  narrate  the  progressive 
steps  by  which  these  numerous  bishoprics  coalesced^  and  assumed 
their  present  forms  of  ecclesiastical  division.  According  to  the 
papal  tax-rolls^  the  number  of  Irish  sees  which  paid  annates^  or 
first-fruits,  to  Rome,  about  the  year  1929>  was  thirty-eight ;  but^ 
at  a  later  period,  the  number  is  stated,  in  the  Roman  provincial^ 
to  be  fifty-seven. 

north  of  that  district,  except  TorkiUre.  We  believe^  likewise,  tint  it 
does  not  miifrate  so  far  west  as  Devonsiilre  and  Cornwall.  It  is,  also,  a 
Btraager  to  Scotland. 
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Irebnd  is^  at  present,  divided,  in  regard  to  eccleeiastical  or* 
comstances,  into  four  provincee,  which  are  named  Abmaohi 
DuBLiK ;  Cabbbi*  ',  and  Tuam.  An  Archbishop  presides  over 
each  province.  The  Archbishop  of  Armagh  is  styled  ZrOr«/PrNiMtff 
mnd  Metropolitan  of  all  Ireiamd  ;' voA  the  Archbishop  of  DobUn, 
Jjord  Primate  qfjrekmd. 

The  number  of  di<H:es8es  is  thirty-two  7  but,  in  consequence 
of  various  drcnmstancesj  injurious  to  the  resources  and  genersl 
prosperity  <^  the  country,  it  was  found  necessary,  at  different 
periods,  to  unite  several  of  the  poorest  of  the  sees  $  and  there  are 
now  only  twenty-two  prelates,  twenty  sees  being  united  under 
ten  bishi^s. 

The  Provmoe  of  Amu^h  contains  tea  diocesses  :  the  arbb- 
iMslM^ric  of  Armagh,  and  the  bishoprics  of  Dromore  i  Down  and 
Connor,  united;  Derry;  Raphoe;  Aidagh  (at present umted to 
the  archbishopric  of  Tuam);  Clogher ;  Kilmore )  and  Meath. 

The  Province  of  IhAGm  contains  five  diocesses  :  tha.  arch- 
Ushopric  of  DubUn,*  and  the  bishqnrics  of  Kildare ;  Ferns  and 
Leighlin,  united ;  and  Ossory. 

The  Promnee  of  Caehd  contains  eleven  diocesses  :  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Cashel,  united  with  the  bishopric  of  Emly  $  and  the 
bishoprics  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  united ;  Cork  and  Ross, 
united;  Cloyne;  Limerick,  Ardfert, and Aghadoe,unfted;  Killaloe 
and  Kilfenora,  united. 

The  Province  ofTnam  contains  six  diocesses  :  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Tuam,  and  the  bishoprics  of  Clonfert  and  Kifanacduagh, 
united ;  Elphin ;  Killalla ;  and  Achonry. 

The  Bishop  of  Meath  has  precedence  of  all  Irish  ^ffiragans ; 
and  the  Bishop  of  Kildare  is  next  in  rank.  The  other  bishops 
take  place  aooording  to  the  date  of  their  consecration. 

The  iorm  usual  in  England  of  electing  bishops  by  respective 
deans  and  chapters,  on  the  issue  of  the  writ  termed  Conge  d^e, 
was  abolished  in  Ireland  earlyrin  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  the 
crown  has  ever  smce  collated  to  all  vacant  sees  by  letters-patent. 

*  The  bishopric  of  Glcndalogh  was  added  to  the  archbishopric  of  Dub- 
lin in  the  year  18  i4. 
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Poor  bishops^  or  one  archbishop  and  three  bishops^  sit  by  rotatioii 
in  the  House  of  Peers  of  the  united  empire. 

The  same  caose  which  led  to  the  union  of  many  of  the  bishop- 
rics has  also  {Hrodaced  a  frequent  union,  or  consolidation,  of 
parochial  districts.  Thus,  the  number  of  parishes  in  Ireland  is 
greatly  superior  to  that  of  benefices.  Such  unuma  of  pansket 
take  place,  either  by  an  act  of  parliamoit,  an  act  of  council,  or 
by  the  authority  of  the  diocesan,  sanctioned  by  the  consent  of  his 
metropolitan.  From  this  circmnstance  of  coasc^dadon,  the  income 
of  many  cfanrch^lirings  is  very  large.  The  increase  <^  tillage  haa 
been  eridentiy  lavonrable  to  the  emoluments  of  the  clergyman  y 
and,  at  the  present  time,  the  benefices  of  Ireland  are  well  known 
to  be  generally  more  productiTO  than  those  of  England.  No 
clergyman  is  allowed  to  hold' more  than  two  livings ;  but  the 
distance  between  them  is  not  limited,  as  in  the  sister  country. 

Constitution  or  trb  Roman  Catholic  Chubch  or  Ibbi.and. 
The  state  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  a  country,  in  which  a 
great  inaj<»ity  of  the  popolation  adhere  to  the  antient  forms  of 
religion,  cannot  fsil  to  be  a  subject  on  which  the  reader  requires 
information.  The  following  particolars  are  chiefly  collected  from 
the  ocNnmunication  of  a  Catholic  clergyman,  first  printed  in  Newen- 
ham*s  "  View  of  Ireland,"  and  reprinted,  with  some  comments, 
in  Townsend's  "  Survey  of  the  County  of  Cork."  The  accoracy 
of  the  statement  afforded  in  Mr  Newenham's  publication  has  never 
been  questioned,  but  we  have  still  deemed  it  desirable  to  submit 
to  the  revision  of  well-informed  persons  in  Ireland  the  compendium 
presented  in  this  Work. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland  is  composed  of  four 
archbishops  and  twenty-two  bishops.  The  archbishops  take  their 
tiUes,  as  in  the  Established  Church,  from  Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashri, 
and  Toam.  Of  the  bishops,  eight  are  suffiragans  of  Armagh  $ 
namely,  the  Bishqps  of  Ardagh;  Clogher ;  Derry ;  Down  and Con- 
nor$  Dromore;  Kilmore;  Meathj  and  Riqphoe.  Dnblin  has  but 
three  suffiragans,  Leighlin  and  Perns  J  KOdarei  andOssory.  Six  are 
suffiragans  to  Cashel,  namely,  the  Bishops  of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe ; 
Cloyne  and  Ross )  Cork ;  Killaloe  5  Limerick  j  and  Waterford  and 
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Lismore.  t^onr  are  subject  to  Tnani,  viz.  Achonry^  Clottfert,  E3<^ 
phin,  and  Killalla,  There  is^  besides  these^  the  bishop  of  the  united 
diocesses  of  Kilmacdnagh  and  Kilfenora^  the  one  in  Connanght, 
tiie  other  m  Monster^  who  is  altematdy  snffiragan  of  Toam  and 
Cashel. 

The  Roman  Catholic^  as  also  the  Established  Charch,  has 
m  dignitary  in  Galway,  termed  a  warden^  who  has  nearly  episcopal 
jurisdiction,  and  is  no  forther  subject  to  higher  powers  than  that 
he  is  liable  to  the  triennial  riaitations  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam. 

Every  bishop  has  a  ricar-general,  of  his  own  appointment, 
who  holds  his  office  only  dmrmte  bemeplamtOy  and  whose  juris* 
dHetion  ceases  on  the  death  of  the  prelate. 

Every  diocess  has  also  adean,  appointed  by  the  emrdkuUpf^ 
teetor,  i.  e«  that  cardinal  in  Rome  who  has  the  peculiar  direction 
of  all  ecclesiastical  matters  appertaining  to  Ireland  :  and  aiso  an 
archdeacon,  named  by  the  bishop.  These  two  are  mere  nominal 
^Bgnities,  having  neither  power  nor  emolument  annexed  to  them. 

On  the  death  of  a  bishop,  the  clergy  of  the  diocess  are  em«- 
powered  by  the  canon  law  to  elect  a  tncar  capiiuiar,whoi%  invested, 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  see,  with  episcopal  jurisdiction  :  but  if 
aseh  election  does  not  take  place  within  a  specified  number  of 
days  after  the  demise  of  the  bishop  has  been  notified  to  them,  the 
archbishop  of  the  province  may  appoint,  of  his  own  autiiority,  the 
vicar.  The  clergy,  in  the  mean  time,  assemble,  and  fix  tii^ 
dioioe  on  one  of  their  own  body,  or  sometimes  on  a  stranger,  and 
petition  the  Pope  that  he  may  be  appointed  to  the  vacant  see. 

The  bbhops  of  the  province  also  hold  a  consultation,  and 
present  to  the  Pope  the  names  of  two  or  three  eligible  persons, 
one  of  wham  is  uanally  appointed  y  for  the  recommendation  of  the 
prdates  has  always  more  weight  at*Rome  than  the  petition  of  the 
inferior  clergy. 

The  appointment  of  the  Irish  bishops  lies  in  the  cardinals,  who 
compose  tihe.ca»gregaAm  deprop^amda  fide.  Their  nominatiim 
is  submitted  by  their  secretary  to  the  Pope,  by  whom  it  is  nsoaUy 
confirmed.  In  former  times  Irish  officers,  in  the  service  of  foreign 
princes,  firequently  exercisM  an  influence,  thravgh  the  reoom- 
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mendation  of  their  respective  courts^  in  tke  nomination  of  prelates  ^ 
bnt^  according  to  a  decree  lately  issued  by  the  congre^tion,  no 
foreign  recommendation  is  now  to  meet  with  notice. 

There  Is  in  all  Roman  Catholic  conntries  a  custom  that  is 
firequent  in  Ireland,  of  appointing  assistant^  or  coadjutor,  bishops. 
In  t)ie  Qvent  of  old  age^  infirmity,  or  any  accidental  visitation  of 
.Heav6n>  whereby  a  bishop  is  rendered  incapable  of  attending  to 
the  laborioua  duties  of  his  station,  he  may  choose  any  meritorious 
tkucgftWQL  to  be  his  coadjutor,  and  to  suoceed  him  at  his  death. 
His  recommendation  is  almost  invariably  attended  to  at  Rome  3  the 
oDjett  of  his  cbuce  is  appointed  and  consecrated,  taking  his  title 
from  some  oriental  diocesa,  which  tide  he  relinquishes  on  his  suc- 
ceeding, at  the  death  of  the  old  or  m&rm  bishop  whom  he  was 
•p|»ointod  to  assist.  While  retaining  the  oriental  tide,  though  in 
diaracter,  and  by  consecration,  a  bishop,  he  is  called  a  bishop  i» 
parMue,  becanse  the  see,  from  which  he  takes  his  designation, 
being  under  the  dominion,  of  some  eastern  power,  is  described,  in 
Ihe  l|i|igu«ge  of  the  office  from  which  the  bull  of  appointmoit  is 
issued,. as  being  mparMut  mjSdeiium. 

The  emohutfents  of  the  bishop  arise  from  thi^  sources ;  his 
parish,  which  is  usually  the  best  in  the  diocess ;  the  licences }  and 
the  CQiiedratkum. 

ThepmA  emohmmut  are  stated  in  our  notice  of  parish  priests. 
The  Rcenee  is  a  dispensation  granted  by  the  bishop  in  the  publi* 
cation  of  banns,  for  which  a  sum,  never  less  than  a  crown,  and 
according  to  the  labilities  of  the  parties,  amounting  at  times  to 
half-a*guinea,  or  a  gi&iea,  is  paid.  And  as  it  very  seldom  hii|>pens 
that  the  parties,  are  indined  to  have  the  banns  pubUshed,  the  g^rae- 
rality  are  married  by  licence,  wlMch  adds  very  considerably  to  the 
qiiacopal  revenue.  The  caiMbrtidcum  is  a  yearly  sum,  generally 
from  two  to  ten  guineas,  given  by  each  parish-priest  to  the  bishop, 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  his  parish,  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing in  the  si^poort  of  the  qHSC<^al  dignity.  There  is  no  law  to 
enforce  this  tribute^  nor  any  obligation  in  paying  it  |  yet  it  is  a 
very  ancient  practice,  and  is  never  omitted. 

Parish  priests  are  appointed  solely  by  the  bishop ;  and  if  col* 
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bted,  or  faaving  three  years  peaceable  possessioii,  they  cannot  foe 
dispossessed ;  otherwise  they  may  be  removed  at  pleasare.  A 
collation  is  a  written  i^ipointment^  signed  by  the  bishop,  by  which 
he  confers  a  parish  on  a  clergyman^  and  confides  it  indefinitely  to 
his  care.  Coadjutors,  or  curates,  are  appointed  also  by  the  bishqi, 
and  are  moveable  at  will. 

The  parish  priest  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  if 
that  can  be  called  voluntary  which  is  established  by  ancient  eu^ 
torn  and  general  prevalence*  His  income  springs  from  vmioos 
sources.  The  EMter  and  ChrutmoB  due»  ccmsist  fai  a  certaiA 
sum  paid  by  the  head  of  every  femily  to  the  parish-priest  Ipr  his 
support,  and  in  consideration  of  his  trouble  in  catechizing,  ior 
stxQCting,  and  hearing. the  confessions  of  the  fiunily.  The  sum 
b  greater  or  smaller,  in  proportion  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
parisliioner.  In  oonntry  parishes  it  is  generally  a  shilling  at  Easter, 
and  a  shilling  at  Christmas :  some  give  helf-a*crown,  some  a  crown^ 
and  some  few  a  guinea  a-year.  There  is  no  general  ecclesiastical 
faw  to  enforce  the  payment  of  tiiese^'  dues ;"  but  as  the  mode 
was  struck  out  in  what  has  been  denominated  the  Council  of  Kil« 
kenny,  under  Binnuodni,  it  has  continued  ever  since  to  be  prac- 
tised, and  firom  custom  has  acquired  the  fords  of  law.* 

The  sum  paid  at  weddings  varies  b  different  diocesses.  In 
thedkicess  of  Cork,  by  an  order  of  the  bishop,  no  clergyman  is 
warranted  in  demanding  more  from  the  parties  than  half-a^gninea, 
bat  Hie  sum  usually  given  by  the  brid^room  is  a  guinea,  in  addi* 
tion  to  which  a  collection  is  frequently  made  among  the  friends  of 
tbe  parties,  fmr  the  benefit  of  the  parish-spriest.    The  parochial 

•  Some  ttafeniAnte,  niefbl  In  forming  an  estfanate  respecting  die  IncoBM 
«r  tiie  Romao  Catliolic  clergy,  are  preflented  In  Mr.  Wakefield's  *^  Ac- 
CQUt  of  Ireland."  A  Catholic  prelate,  oonesponding  with  that  geatle- 
wm,  observes,  "  Asblihop,  I  DStbr  receiTed  more  than  ;£165,  and  as 
pariih  priest,  £3S0  carrency.  A  dozen  of  my  brethren,  I  think,  receiTo 
more  I  bot  others  much  less.  As  to  other  pariah  priesti,  the  m^orfty  of 
tliem  do  sot  receive  above  a  hnnSred  gaineat  a-year,  and  there  are  many 
who  a^  not  get  j^;  these  are  supported  chiefly  by  As  hospitality  of  tibo 
parlsMoaeis.*'— Acconnt,  dec.  v.ii.  p.  661. 
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fee  for  each  dnristening  ia  two  shillings  or  half  <-a-crowii ;  besides 
which  the  sponsors  usually  give  something  more.  Some  small 
sum  is  generally  given  for  visiting  the  sick.  In  some  parts  of  the 
eountry,  custom  has  established,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  hay 
and  oatff  is  sent  by  the  more  opulent  parishioners  to  the  clergy- 
man }  and  also  that  his  turf  should  be  cat,  his  corn  reaped,  his 
meadow  mowed,  &c.  gratis.  The  retribution  for  each  mass  is 
dissimilar  in  different  diocesses ;  in  that  of  Cork  it  is  two  shillings. 
But  if  mass  should  be  said  at  the  house  of  a  parishioner,  at  his 
own  request,  he  usually  g^ves  the  clergyman  not  less  than  a  crown. 
The  customary  stipend  of  the  curate  is  the  third  part  of  the  general 
receipts  of  the  parish. 

Stations  are  half-yearly  meetings  at  some  commodious  house, 
appointed  by  the  priest,  for  the  convenience  of  such  people  as 
live  at  a  distance  from  the  chapel,  where  he  hears  their  confessions, 
gives  them  c<Nnmnnion,  catechizes  the  children,  &c.  5  and  it  is 
at  these  meetings  that  he  receives  his  Easter  and  Christmas  dues. 
A  dinner  is  prepared  for  the  priest  at  every  house  in  which  he 
holds  a  station,  to  which  the  householder's  friends  are  invited. 
.  Besides  the  Roman  Catholic  deigy  regularly  appointed,  there 
are  some  itinerant  priests,  who  occasionally  officiate,  and  marry, 
bi^tize,  and  perform  other  rites  among  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people.  These,  we  believe,  are  few,  and  are  decreasing  in  num- 
ber 5  but  tliey  are  said  to  encourage  among  the  populace  many 
soperstitioua  customs  otherwise  obsolete,  and  are  held  in  great 
contempt  by  the  more  respectable  Catholics  of  every  district 

Monasteries  and  convents  are  frequent  in  Ireland.  Many  of 
these  institutions  possess  considerable  fiinds,  arising  from  charita- 
ble donations.  Tlie  priests  who  reside  in  the  monastic  houses 
occasionally  travel  through  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  collect 
money,  grain,  and  various  articles  of  provision,  for  the  support  of 
their  respective  establishments.  The  nunneries  in  general  possess 
a  fiind,  proceeding  from  the  sums  paid  on  the  entrance  of  ladies 
bto  the  religious  state,  which  are  seldom  less  in  amount  than  three 
or  four  hundred  pounds .    They  also  constitute  the  principal  places 
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of  odncafeMW  Cor  the  daughters  of  catholic  fiunilies,  and  derive 
omaidenble  peconiaiy  adyanti^  from  that  droomstance. 

GovBBiricBNT>  AND  Pabu2ucbntabt  Rbfbbsbntation. — ^The 
policy  et  Henry  IL  indiioed  that  prkoe  to  establish  the  office 
of  viceroy  in  hb  Irish  territmes ;  and»  under  different  denomina- 
tions^ aatate  officer  of  this  description  has  beeD  af^inted  in  all 
amyeeding  reigns.  The  hrd  lieutmuaU  general,  asnd  general  go* 
nemar  of  Ireland^  acts  as  representative  of  majesty^  an  doonstitntes 
the  head  of  the  local  government.  The  official  income  of  this 
-state  personage  is  j£30j000per  annum,  and  he  maintains^  at 
Dublin^  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  a  vice-r^;al  court.  Since 
the  period  of  the  Union,  the  political  influence  of  the  viceroy,  and 
the  splendour  of  his  court,  are  necessarily  much  lessened. 

The  lord-lieutenant  correq[K>nds  with  the  secretary  <rf  state 
for  the  home  dqiartmentj  but  the  details  of  public  business 
devolve  on  a  secretary,  i^pointed  exclurivdy  for  this  part  of  the 
united  empire.  This  latter  officer  is  a  member  of  parliament,  and 
has  the  high  responsibility  of  forming  the  active  agent  in  the  ad- 
mbustration  of  public  affairs.  His  office  is  divided  into  two 
departments,  nulitary  and  dvil  5  over  each  of  which  is  placed  an 
Under-Secretary. 

Ireland  has  a  local  privy-council,  in  which  the  lord-lieutenant 
preudes. 

The  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  is  independent  of  the 
lerd-lientenant,  and  corresponds  with  the  commander  in  diief  in 
Eni^d. 

Aoowding  to  the  Act  <rf  Union,  which  took  place  in  the  year 
1801,  the  parRamentary  repreteniation  of  Ireland  consists  of 
twenty-eight  temporal  peers,  elected  for  life  by  the  general  body  of 
the  Irish  peers ;  four  spiritual  lords,  elected  from  the  bishops  for 
one  session  of  parliament ;  and  one  hundred  commoners.  It  may 
be  observed  that  the  Irish  peerage  is  necessarily  a  decreasing  body, 
as,  conformably  to  the  Act  of  Union,  no  new  peer  is  to  be  created,, 
exo^  OH  the  extinction  of  three  titles. 
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hemarks  on  the  history  op  ireiand,  as  connected 
with  topografsr  and  antiquitiba. 

Ireland  prbvious  to  the  entry  of  the  English. — ^An  at- 
tensive  disquisition  on  national  history  wonld  be  evidently  mis- 
placed in  a  work  like  the  present.  But  the  due  ilhistration  of 
topographical  circumstances  and  the  subjects  of  antiquarian  re- 
search^ requires  a  compendious  review  of  those  leading  transactionB 
which  may  be  said  to  act  as  the  great  land-marks  in  the  annals  of 
tlie  country^  and  form  the  chronological  link  to  which  local 
anecdote  has  a  continual  reference. 

The  limited  purpose  of  the  present  inquiry  renders  it  necessary 
that  we  confine  our  remarks  on  the  early  population  of  Irdand, 
chiefly  to  such  particulars  as  stand  connected  with  the  tangibte 
vestigia  of  antiquity.  It  may,  indeed,  be  presumed  that  the 
antiquary  rendo-s  his  best  tribute  to  the  muse  of  history  when  he 
endeavours  to  throw  light  on  her  pages  (too  often  donded  and 
dubious,  from  unavoidable  circumstances)  by  presentii^  to  consi- 
deration those  relics  which  admit  of  no  literary  sophistry,  and  are 
scarcely  liable  to  literary  misapprehension. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  Ireland,  in  common  with  Bri- 
tain and  other  parts  of  western  Europe,  was  or^nally  colonized 
by  the  Celtjb.  In  the  language  of  the  country,  and  in  the  names 
applied  to  rivers,  mountidns,  and  other  great  objects  of  nature,  we 
find  indisputable  evidence  of  thb  fact.  The  language  ia  well 
known  to  be  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic ;  and  a  recent  erudite  phHo- 
logist  has  given  a  very  extensive  list  of  names  applied  to  rivers 
and  other  natural  objects,  forming  a  comparative  statement  of  such 
names  in  Ireland  and  Britain,  with  the  meaning  of  each  appella- 
tion, from  the  Celtic  language.* 

Those  antiquities  of  the  country,  which  from  their  m^ness 

*  CaledonU,  by  G.  Chalmeri,  yoL  L  p.  90  et  pf  ^.  In  a  ftnbieqnentpafe 
Mr.  Chalmers  remarlu  that  **  Ireland  plainly  preaerves  in  her  topography, 
a  mach  greater  proportion  of  Celtic  names  than  the  map  of  any  otlier 
country ;  and  next  to  it,  in  this  respect,  may  be  placed  North-Britain. 
The  names  of  towns,  villages,  churches,  parishes,  mountains,  lakes,  rivers, 
and  of  other  places,  and  objects,  in  Ireland,  are  nearly  ail  GtMe,** 
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BiBBt  "be  ascribed  to  tlie  most  remote  <nngm,  uniformly  approximBte 
in  character  to  tke  earliest  vestiges  discovered  in  Britain^  where 
the  Cdte  are  known  to  have  beat  the  original  settlers.  Snch 
are  the  aams  and  arrow-heads  of  stone>  or  fHat,  which  are  strewed 
so  plentifidly  over  the  shores  <tf  Britain^  and  every  other  part  of 
Europe  formerly  inhabited  by  Celtic  tribes.  Those  tomnH  and 
cams  which  oonstitttte  the  earliest  places  of  banal,  agree  in  form 
wUh  the  same  mounds  of  earth  or  stone  in  Britain  5  and  their 
contents  evince  similar  modes  of  funeral  ceremony.  In  circles 
compQsed  of  upright  stones^  or  singly  of  an  earthen  vallmdi ;  in 
cromlochs^  end  ^e  various  other  works  often  termed  druidical,  we 
have  also  proofs  of  a  coincidence  in  refigiotts  and  dVil  costoms 
betweoB  tii^  inhaUtants  of  Ireland  and  those  of  Britain^  previoBa 
to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  whether  those  works  were 
potoaliy  carried  into  execution  by  the  oi^al  Gettie,  or  by  th» 
BdgM:  tribes  whidi  assisted  in  forming  the  early  population  of  the 
iahnd..  Fbither  testimony,  as  to  the  setdeitient  of  the  Celtae  in 
this  country,  jiroceeds  from  the  aeconbts  transmitted  by  aatient 
geographical  writers. 

(lonceming  the  country  whence  the  first  settlers  immediately 
passed  into  Ireland,  several  opinions  have  been  finrmed ;  attd  ^o* 
hable  co^^eetare  is  all  that  the  utmost  labours  of  research  and 
ingenuity  can  afibrd.  It  would  appear  to  be  inAibitid>le  that  the 
great  tide  of  population  flowed  from  the  east  of  Evope-to  the 
weet ;  and  a^  there  is  fair  reason  for  presuming  that  early  colonists 
would  proceed  by  land  as  far  as  was  attainable,,  before  tibey  ven<t 
tared  on  the  perils  of  the  ocean,  many  writers  have  siq^iosed  theH 
Irehoid  recttved  |ts  first  inhabitants  from  the  neighbouring  coast 
of  Britain.  .  t 

The  aborigines  were  inayiable  ef  maintaining  entire  possession 
of  the  soil.  They  were  disturbed  by  the  Bblojb  (termed  PtBBdn^BS 
by  the  Irish)  who  came  from  the  northern  const  of  Gaid,  and 
eifected  in  this  country,  a^  in  ^tain,  a  permSnent  settlement. 
The  syn^athy  which  we  naturally  bestow  on  those  who  Bi0Bt 
from  the  incursions  of  an  invading  power,  should,  surely,  be 
extnnd^tojbhis  intarferctBoe  with  the  quiet  ocatpntion  of  those 
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who  first  profited  by  the  rich  pastures  of  so  fair  an  island^  and' 
were  the  earUest  dwellers  amidst  its  romantic  scenery.  From  the 
Belgse  or  Firfoolgs  it  is,  however,  probable  that  the  Gehse,  as  was 
the  fact  ynth  thdr  kindred  tribes  in  the  sister-island,  obtained  a 
knowledge  of  several  arts  which  advance  manldnd  in  the  scale  of 
dvilization,  and  add  value  to  eidstence. 

The  Scots  are  mentioned  by  many  historians  as  subsequent 
colonists,  and  are  described  by  several  writers  as  a  Scythian  peo- 
ple.   "  It  is  conjectured,*'  writes  Dr.  Ledwich,  '*  that  the  Scots 
came  to  our  isle  two  or  three  centuries  before  the  Nativity ;  and 
as  to  their  name,  that  seems  not  derived  from  a  city  or  particular 
place,  or  ferodty  or  eminence  in  war,  but  from  their  original 
country,  Scythia.     Usher  has  shewn  that  they  were  distinguished 
by  this  appellation  from  the  third  to  the  twelfth  centnry,  and  of 
course  were  the  dominant  people."    We  have  stated,  in  our 
remarks  on  the  various  names  by  which  Ireland  has  been  distin- 
guished at  different  times,  that  this  country  was  first  reci^ised 
under  the  name  of  Scotia  in  the  fourth  centnry.    No  such  word 
occnrs  in  the  map  of  Ptolemy,  to  be  hereafter  noticed.    The  diffi- 
culty obvious  in  the  temporary  cessation  of  a  prevailing  name^ 
supposing  that  the  Scots  were,  as  has  been  usuaUy  supposed,  a 
distinct  nation,  entering  the  island  at  the  allied  early  period,  has 
not  remained  unnoticed  by  critical  writers.    ^*  It  is  not  easy," 
remarks  Lord  Lyttelton,  *^  to  give  a  satisfactory  reason,  why,  if 
the  Scots  were  a  people  of  Scythian  extraction,  who  came  into 
Ireland  from  any  part  of  Spain,  in  such  very  early  times,  that 
name  which  denoted  their  original  country,  should  have  been  lost 
and  forgotten  during  so  many  ages,  and  revived  about  the  nuddle 
of  the  fourth  centnry,  when  (as  appears  by  a  passage  of  Ammia- 
nus  Marcellinus)  they  were  joined  with  the  Picts  in  making  war 
on  the  Britons.*' 

A  modem  author  suggests  the  following  solution  of  this  diffi- 
culty. Considering  that  Tacitus,  and  other  writers  previous  to 
Porphyry,  who  flourished  towards  the  dose  of  the  third  century, 
mention  nothing  of  the  Scots,  though  they  speak  of  the  tribes 
inhabiting  Ireland,  Mr.  Chalmers,  in  the  work  termed  "  Caledo- 
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iua>"  oontendfl  that  it  miut  be  admitt^,  as  a  moral  certunty, 
*'  that  the  Scottish  people  had  not  acquired  their  appropriate 
name  during  the  first  and  second  centories. "  The  Scoto-Irish,  he 
affiima,  always  spoke  Gaelic,  as  their  descendants  do  at  the  pre- 
sent time  'f  and,  since  the  lineage  of  a  peofde  is  most  aocorately 
traced  in  its  language,  he  believes  that  the  Scots  were  a  Gaelic, 
and  not  a  Teutonic,  race.  It  is  correctly  ascertained  that  Irelsnd 
was  originally  populated  by  Gaelic  tribes  5  and  *'  as  there  is  no 
proof,  whatever  chroniclers  may  say,  that  the  Scots  came  from 
alnroQd,**  our  author  maintains  that,  **  the  Sootica  GeiUet  must  have 
aainired,  within  tiieir  original  island,  a  *  local  habitation  and  a 
name.'  As  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  are  mdiscriminatdy  called 
by  classic  writers  Hyheni  and  ScoA,  wibet  the  fourth  century,  we 
may  infer  that  the  HybemiandSootit00rslA0«ame/M<^,  tmifar 
^ermU  dengmutiont"  As  the  Soots  were  indigenous  in  Ireland, 
80  probably  was  their  name.  ''  From  their  own  language,*'  con- 
tumes  Mr.  Chalmers,  ''  they  acquired  the  appellation  of  Scrite^ 
which  signifies,  in  the  Irish,  di&pened,  nnd  scattered  j  and  they 
thus  qppear  to  have  obtained  this  characteristic  name,  from  their 
passion  tar  enterprise  during  ages  ot  perturbation.*' 

In  addition  to  the  abori^nal  CeltsB,  and  the  Firboigs,  or 
Bdgas,  whose  settiement  in  Ireland  is  ascertained  with  sufficient 
precision,  Camden  reasonably  bdieves  that,  after  the  esEtension  <^ 
the  Roman  entire,  and  tiie  revohitions  consequent  <m  such  en- 
croachments, great  numhors  fled  to  this  country  from  Spain  and 
other  districts,  and  here  found  an  asyhim. 

The  earliest  foreign  source  of  intdUgence,  respecting  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  different  tribes  which  composed  the  antient 
population  of  Ireland,  is  found  m  the  table,  or  map,  of  Ptolemy, 
who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  The 
statements  of  Ptolemy,  together  with  tiie  modem  names  of  phices 
noticed  by  him,  aoowding  to  the  saggestbns  of  Shr  J.  Ware  and 
ether  respectable  antiquaries,  are  mentioned  in  future  pages  of 
this  work,  descriptive  of  the  counties  into  which  Ireland  is  at 
present  divided. 
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Riflhard  6i  CiMieester*  has  beqneatlied  to  poeMity  a  map 
and  deacrfiption  of  Ireland^  differing  considerably  from  the  table 
of  tlM  Egyptian  geographer.  Positions  widely  dissimilar  are 
^kscribed  to  sevenJ  of  the  tribes,  or  nations.  It  remains  to  be 
ascertained  whether  these  variations  proceeded  from  a  want  of 
dne  infrmnation  in  the  more  recent  writer,  or  whether  internal 
wars  had  really  effected  ndsBitodes  so  conspicttons  in  territorial 
possession.  Many  Irish  historical  manuscripts  are  now  under  a 
course  of  more  uttentive  examination,  amongst  able  tiadic  scho- 
lars, than  they  have  hitherto  experienced ;  and  it  wHl  be  a  source 
ef  much  interest  with  the  antiquarian  part  of  the  public,  if  any  of 
^liose  writings  ahould  be  found  to  convey  intelligence  illnstrative 
of  the  geographical  delineations  of  Ptolemy  and  Ricliard.  As  the 
work  of  the  latter  author  has  not  beta  introduced  to  general  notice 
In  Ireland>  a  brief  analysis  of  the  part  whidh  relates  to  this  country 
may  nofr  be  unacceptable. 

Ireland,  acceding  to  this  writer,  waft  *' f<Mrmerly"  inhabited 
1>y  twenty  tribes,  of  Whom*  fourteen  lived  on  the  coast.  This,  in 
tbeofdnion  of  RiofaArJi,  ''  is  the  true  country  Of  the  Stiots,  who, 
emigrating  from  hence  (Britain)  added  a  tfaird  nation  to  tihe  Bii- 
tNms  and  Picta  in  Albion."  He  proceeds  to  •  observe  -thiit  he 
canbt  agree  with  Bade,  who  afirms  tliat  the'ScMs  "were  fo- 
reignei^^  bat  *^  ooncaivee  that  they  derived  their  origin  frvm 
Britam,  passed  over  from  thence^ '  anft  obU&ied  a  Settlement  in 
Uus  Ishmd.  It  is  certain  that  the  Damnii,  Voluntii,  Br^ptttee, 
Cangi,  and  other  nations  were  descended  fix>m  thfe  Britons.** 

In  #hat  is  termed  by  Richard  ''  a  description  of  the  island 

*  l^icbvd,  aiaally  termed  Ricbard  of  Cireac«Bter>  frora  the  place  of 
hU  birth,  was  a  monk  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  apd  lived  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  His  work,  entided  De  Situ  BriianniiE,  contains  an 
Itinerary  of  Britain,  which  he  states  to  have  been  collected  from  antienC 
records,  aow  lost.  In  hia  map  of  Irelaad  he  profits  by  the  later  lateni- 
geace  be  passemod,  and  introducea  the  **  Scota/'  which  word  does  not 
•ecor  ia  the  map  of  Ptolemy.  Bat  it  will  be  observed  that  he  considers  the 
Scot!  as  a  distinct  people,  having  a  determinate  position  amongst  the  otiier 
tribes,  or  naUoas,  of  Ireland,  though  he  Is  desirous  of  deriving  their  origin 
from  Britain. 
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Md tke ilMatMinMrU^k plfiepl/'  he «s8erto  tlivt the  IribecalM 
RUbegdu  ''.ebenpied  Oe  coee^AeEt  Kh  liie  PeBOlidtDniim  eea," 
e#  thefc/whieh  witthes  thamerlheni  iille  laf  bebtiid.  The  metro- 
pdbof>lh»«Bbems]infliiM^il9tii^  h -the  eertfrn  port 
of  .ilMir  teiritoKm  vee  0iftiiM»&  thd  |Nm»Mto^ 
itt  tibewQiMm  tkle  PrmmUQ^itmBor^m^  or  no^em  iiroaiMtoiry » 
''  Tamfdi  Ito-eolh^  iwittfai  eepanited  them  from  the  SoottL" 
Ob  Ite  ^QBtt^betMe&Ahe  liotlkem  aad  ^^aiioejoii  piomontoy^ 
igminkkt  flm  iVorift  C^pv^  y>Bthi«Mt olTory  lebad,  iOowi^  of 
DoMBl)  ttid  89  iwBS.^  moiifefa^  the  JUMbeas^  dwotttlm 
Vineui>  ''  to  wkmiite  MMi^toM  mhiids  cm  their  num.'; 
Thflir>oqntai was JZMo,  ^soppoeediohaareiMMa  seated  on  thia 
mm  Bonow).  The  NagMite:.4wlt  ''  behvir  the  Rhdieoa,  a« 
te«BtheJUfamf,  (the  bay  of  tHigo).8adtbi^*celd[)rated  capital 
was  called  after  them.  The  Anterii  lived  in  a  reeess  of  ,tilm  baf 
^Amcitkfi  tomuris  tim  eovth,  and  timkrclM  eitf  waa^  also^ 
iater<th«Ri.  TbeCeneMgiioecapiedthofcfwaEpartoftiba 
)9tnpm^  aew the aOBthemite^M 08 vrtiieh>4ow^ themes 
i»  4t||o£Hba|i90i).aB0U0mfl^  ok  wUeh  was  eitoated  th^ 
mtjfw  ^M^icam.  ^beiwm  in  tins  pai*  btisg  oontraofced^ 
I  in  a  naiTow  peiiU;  TheVdaaoriiinhibiteddiaocmiihrft 
Bern  theaoiiba^  piMMteitrby  tiheimr  thair  neMpo- 

liaiBaaAyM»i«BdtlMirimiri>Mrw  The  Loeam  wcim  ailMlttd 
^«M  On  liTca  iienmi  <tM  i^Tor  KiIbmm,  in  the  oomi^  of 
lUmy)  fiwa  J9to  the  OfMD." 

na  a«iiHifin  aida  of  dm  kbmd  he  deaeribea  as  ljii«  be^ 
<hai?rppiHlaiji>»  ^tuariggiwij  et  SmitlMni  AomaBtefjr>  ^proNMr 
the  pvaienahfisan  Head)  and  the  i9emd  PMmmMmy>  (pnbsU^ 
Greenore  Point).  ^'  H«re  Kved  tlm  IberaH,  irimae  melropoiia' 
y^mBiiKfitm^  Next  was  the.Ktnri>a«Mw,  and  the peppl» called 
¥adi«i^>whiaaptciM«toiyoC  themipm  Baam  liea  eppamte  to  tim^ 
Phnnontorinm  Antivmsteom^  in  England,  at  about  the  distance 
of ^oae  taandred  and  lnrty««fiT6  mfles.  •  Not  far  from  theace  is  the 
river  Dtihnma,  the  boundary  of  the  Brigantes,  who  have  ilso  the 

•  Ite  ▲mobe,  er  AesMa,  ii  damiihad  by  Warn  M '' a  river  t^liicli  tokes 
its  rim  oat  of  Loagh-Carb  (Loagh  Corrib),  and  wathei  Galway." 
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tirer  Brigm"  (tk  river  BrigMi  of  Ptokmy  is  now  termed  tlie  riip«r 
Banow)  '<  fortheir limit, and wliOMeUefdtyiscdkdA^MlM/' 

Under  the  deflcription  (rf  the '^  eastern  side,"  heindndesthe 
traetoC  coast  ''whichreachesfrom  the  Sacred  Promontory  aaftor 
as  Rhobogdfaim.  The  Meu^ii,  inhabiting  the  Sacred  Ptomontory^ 
had  their  chief  dty  npon  the  river  MMbmm,  (the  river  Slaney) 
called  by  tiie  same  name."  The  distance  between  this  part  and 
"  Meniyia  in  Dimetia"  (St.  Decvid's  in  Sooth  Walm)  he  states 
to  be  tfedity  nules.  Beyond  these  people,  the  Cand  had  dmr 
metropolis,  Dmum,  <sappos€d  to  be  Dnnamase,  in  the  Qnaea'a 
Covmty)  and  theriver  OAoee  (Avon-snore)  washed  their  boandar 
ries.  ^' Both  these  nations  were  midonbtedly  of  Tentonic  origin; 
bnt  it  is  not  known  at  what  predse  time  their  anosstors  finst 
passed  over,  though,  most  probably,  a  little  while  before  Oaeear's 
airival  in  Britaki«*' 

Beyond  the  tribes  last  mentioned  were  the  Eblana,  '^  whose 
dnef  city  was  ilfMis/emmi,  npon  the  river  LtMm.  Mora  to  ^m 
north  was  L^mmm,*  the  dty  of  the  Volnntii^  whose  rivers  were 
ymimmf  and  Bwmda,  (the  river.  Boyne).  The  Damnii  ooaqpied 
the  part  of  the  island  lying  above  these  peo^,  and  coiri%aoas  to 
I4ie  Rfaobogdii.    ThdrcUef  dty  vrasl>«nvm." 

Having  titas  noticed  the  tribes  who  inhabited  thecoMt,  ov 
anthor  proceeds  ta  spedfy  the  people  who  oecopied  the  interior. 
'^  The  Ooriondii  Ordered  upon  the  Cand  and  Meni^,  above  tie 
Brigantes :  the  Scotti  possessed  the  remaining  part  of  tlie  island^ 
wUoh  from  them  took  the  name  of  Scalia.  Among  many  of  their 
dlaes,  the  remembrance  <rf  two  only  has  roM^ed  ov  times ;  the 
one  Rke6m,  on  the  hke  and  river  Rhebins ;  the  oAer  ISemm, 
sitnated  at  the  east  side  of  the  river  Senns.** 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  omfined  onr  renurks  to  saeh 
snbjects  concerning  the  early  popalatkm  of  Irehnd,  as  can  scarcely 

•  Probably  the  LmUnu  of  P4demy,  ths  tits  of  which  city  ii.sow. 
aakaown. 

f  The  FindmiuM  of  Ptolemy  if  deKribed  by  Sir  J.  Ware  u  *'  the  bay 
of  Carrickferfw,  or  the  month  of  the  river  Lagan,  widch  there  diichargeth 
itMlfiatotheiea." 
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h^  deMBod  IkMe  to  omrtroveny.  Tbe  antient  and  adsting  ka- 
gamgt  y  ^  Barnes  of  respodxre  trftes^  as  stated  by  Ptolemy ;  tbe 
iqi»peyatioBS^  of  places ;  and  the  character  of  those  emphatlcal 
vestiges  of  aatiqnity  wfaieh  are  spread  over  the  rednae  pasts  of 
theeoaatryj  coBinnBS  ib  the  propriety  of  beUe^Fing  that  Inlaid 
was  <mgina]ly  peopled  by  the  CeU».  From  the  naiaes  of  several 
^iftea^  asd  from  many  other  canses  coBBOcted  with  the  dwracfeer 
of  reosBBiog  a&tiqailies,  we  are  e^pully  justified  iBconeladiBg  that 
the  Belgaouaroaehed  OB  the  first  aettkrs^  and  obtained  aparti* 
dpetiDninthesoil. 

There  are  aanak  i^eserved  in  Ireland  which  state  the  settle- 
uent  of  other  early  colonies.  These  woiis  areudformly  cnrioas } 
aad^  in  regard  to  later  i^pas  than  tihose  now  noader  discossioB,  a«e 
often  remote  with  vafaaUe  intelKgenee.  CfaroBielea  rsspeoliBg 
theiitfncyof  a  Bation,  are  inTariaMy  mixed  with  &fole«  However 
fiMAd  may  be  the-^  first  tradition^  vanity^  b  hziBiattt  fimcy>  or 
adalation  of  the  powerftil,  covtiBBally  indooes  the  alky  of  ezagge* 
iBtiou  and  romantie  additioBs )  marveBsns,  heme,  and  eakalated 
to  sttmnbte  patriotic  ardour  in  the  early  stages  of  society.  In 
after-thnes,  when  yfAgamlt  dbulns  the  mnstcry  over  imagiBBtiott, 
the  patriot,  as  wen  as  the  scholar,  feels  it  b  daty  to  the  genina  of 
Useoantryto  discard  the  fidndoas  erealaon  wUch  amnsed  the 
childhood  of  the  state;  and  he  woekl  ratfur  reUnqmsb  two  Acts, 
m  which  the  morals  and  hoBoor  of  Us  nation  are  not-coneerned. 


It  BMSt  be  a  gratehl  task  to  writers  whose  limits  ase  Bot  can* 
Incted,  as  are  those  of  the  preseat  work,  to  separate  {nobable 
kctfremthe  erident  bbrndirimicBts  of  rtmiance.  The  nature. of 
oar  vndertakiBg,  and  the  narrow  boonds  to  wbsch  it  is  confined, 
render  it  neeessary  that  we  shoold  restrict  oar  mrtice  of  these 
historic  materials,  as  regards  the  present  stage  of  onr  worlc,  to  b 
brief  descriptioB  of  theur  literary  character,  and  a  statement, 
eqaaDy  oondse,  of  the  info^Qmsftkm  which  they  ooBvey. 

The  early  parts  of  the  Ustory  of  Ireland,  as  presented  by 
native  writers,  like  the  remote  history,  of  many  other  coantries, 
rest  cldefly  on  the  genealo|^  poems  of  antient  bards  and  sena- 
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duas,  Tbi»  duymci.  of  uiteQigence  (imhyiwi^l;  of  oOer  nl^ 
jcDtioBa)  nrnat  lutfeimU;  be  regarded  iiFith  iSiwpiGiQa ;  as  flaUei;y 
tovwds a  pMlroo  nifi^  obrional^ iufdmc^ t^btidhk cneiaioii,  fcNr 
tkegralUMRitio*  o£hia  YUDty ;.  or^  in  an^eleetiFe  gofctaiiwil^'&r 
ite  MdrmumBjM' d^  bU  ]iM>r&  solid  Uleieats..  We.iure  toid«  hoir* 
BMc»  tiiit>  ift  Inland,  some  natidiuil  aiid  very  imwni  prooMitaMis 
wwitdcettlMr  the  'yieiHiwlioii  o£  Addifcyan  hiatorirfl  wid  gema^ 
kgicillMeoidti ;  Thfi'imspMe  of  infiwBiatkm'  oa  this  Ujpie  irfU 
bo  JbyfcalintvM  hy  tiifi^MIoi«iii|^  abod^  e^^ 
work  by  Bishop  Nioolson,  entitled  71^  Iruk  Hk$mi^  £ikm^. 
. '  ''  if  wbali  KMGng  imd  others' rejpprt  of  tke  cmdb  taken  by  the 
genetMoeift  of  thi^  pnhlic  recoidd  be  ixfOi/^  it  is  handly  pod&ihla^o 
HM^pMithat  any;kin0donoC4]ie  wocU  shonUloatd0  JMmd^i^Aar 
iaAeaa«sq«ity»  otccrtaiiiftyof  hJvlMteiea.  TiMsyt4^«svtlial 
OUaMhFodU«».tlie  t»r«l|^^t.moli««b  ol.ihe  MiMiiiraot 
<wI|o  ia  laid  fo  hate  rey^tfed  al^t  tdB«i  famdred.ystfrs  faefim  the 
Uith  of  Chrial)  ordsittedafateniMpejlliunadtOibekeldalJtte 
kng's  flaaame;  thmaghnot  aU  aiicH^aadikigiaviflMitt^ 
«i  Tanigb}  in  ivHucb,  amongst  oth^  atlilo-nSatitars  of  the  Uf^l 
ponlDcni^  a  speciaL  eovHsitfeoe  waa;<livay8  ii^iattid  for  die  vhf 
speoflaagof  idllfarirnioniuEients.of  aittiqiiily^g^tieid^gi^^  ehioiii^ 
ete/  te.  Whatevnr  was  vpfsmoi  -by  tiian  as  gmiM  and 
arth^ntfakj  vqa  pmodiyriaaarted  iathe-boakof  rOplmMda> 
caUadthenc^liha Paakar  of  Ta^ragh*  After  tba Uttg^ bsMno 
Christian,  snch  anotber  Parliament  was  held  Sit.  Ike  said  palaoa  of 
Tmai^f  .wbatfiin  a  like  oiMlwttpe  of  tluM  kk^  asuA  itiree 
bislMva  (wh0Mf  St.  Patrick  bisMfitfimoiw)  was  a|i^  to 
iemiridltheanlBeDtd»otlkk»3  tkekc4<qg%iMreefivsaa«A8r^ 
itadii,  ky.tiiealates  of  therealm,  ooalaiftted  ^'OfecBwaad 
eaalbdy  of  tho'bisbopa*  Thaae  {irehtoa,  tor  its  mare  aafe  pn^ 
aerVatian,  gamed  aereral  aathaa|adc  CQ|Mes  to  be  Mr Jy  eagroaaad. , 
''Weans finetfaer yat aaaared,  that Ae Irish kad^srer^ao fSonl 
an  esteem  for  thsir  own  gmudogMS  attdUalories,  that'(]n  th^ 
mly  ages  mi  their  cbil  alftt^)  they  bad  abote  two  hnadred  anna- 
lists and  historians,  whose  fiunilies  were  sdzed  {in  fee) .  of  oon^ 
sidarable  hereditaments  for  the  carrying  en  of  tiiis  natkmal  oonoemf 
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every  great  kirl  Mag  obliged  tofaave  a  f0t «!  them^  tai  inasait 
la  posterity  afi  (Im  mcnnotabU)  ^eenrreMses  in  4]»8er««l  ihacoplM 
of  fak  in9y  :  yeft  «o^  as  that  aDHiMehiferiiirreportawwaMlijwt 
to  tiie  ferenaatktaed  triennial  ecnufaqr  in  Pailiamfnil.- • 

It  will  scttrcdy  be  expected  that  any  exiitiing  maakicri^ 
written  m  Iritfh/  shiNdd  be  pf  an  eqrtt*  date  than  tlie  {>eriod«t 
which  diristianity  was  introduced  to  tUs  iskuid;  Some  bidi 
antiquaries^  however,  contend  that  th^  ancestors  possessed  an  . 
alphabet  previena  to  tiiat  time,  net  deiiwad  §hm  ihe'Rbman^  bat 
brought  from  Spain,  at  a  date  many  ageir 'antecedent  to  the  chris- 
tian nra.  If  this  assertion  ooald  be  inodntrovertibly  ^tablished, 
it  woold  be  not  only  curious,  but  highly  usefol  ]  as  it  nfould  prove 
that  the  possible  facts,  <Nr  traces  of  fsbots,  invpived  pnthecon- 
fessed^.Mekss  parte  of  i^y  dvanii|lea4reqHafitinglrdaad,  were 
likely  to  be  derived  from  a  better  source  than  that  of  oral  and 
araldMcttndifiott. 

Th^ineatimpoitafttaftareiA  Ae  teairitoer  IMiarytGwn^ 
Ite  fsakartaadteeoids  iHitiosd  dliove»  aategaids^iei^^ 
iM»w«ttdia«atice,  Istlie  esppoaed  setlleaMnt  in  faeiaod  of  a  ^domf 
lilM'eanHf immediately diron  Spain,  and  bestowed  km  ^  bislia 
MaMNM»iraeeof  BfibBaiur.lHngs,  WiwseiesqphiitB  werathegleiy 
ef^  An  eeoirtry  aadihe  dwme  of  tis  latest  j[>atd.  AcDoading  to 
Mme4riiii  wriiaie  tiiese  tc^oniBtoipi^cjeeded-MginaUy  frwa  Asi% 
^^Nitafce  4iiy  bvdugfat  the  ddotriaetaa^'byMbahiohiafat4 
imttfi^*  lAlter  various  migrations  Aey  aojolinied  .te  Aearfy 
ItbAM  «nd  ^  yeaia  in  Sj^,  aadihnee.|ieeceedtf 'to  Iidind, 
«kii#aisy«itirith.ainalresting-|daoe.  Thei^finst princes  in 
Ms  Mand  vrei!i»»II«ber4md>H«remon,  son  el  MBesias,  whose 
dSseesNbifts,  t^j|e&er  with  those  of  ith,  another  son  of  that 
p^Msnage,  'ConstlCiited  a  raee  of  Idngs,  ending  in  the  pcrsen  of 
RMbridt  Of  GMMfr,  ^riio  died  tovnods  the  eks0  of  the  tweUUi 
eeaiary,  bring  the  last  of  the  biaiinonar^.  Co^rioas  aoeounta 
of  the  genealogy  of  these  princes,  andtof  thewars  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  are  presented  in  the  Baidie  compositions. 

Iti^psmftiito  observe  riiat  the  most  flattering  page  ia  tfie 
IriA  aands  ascribes  to  tiie  Mtleriafes  no  other  right>of  dominion 
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in  tluB  country^  than  that  obtaoned  by  sanguinary  conqaeat.  In 
the  first  battle  between  the  Danmonii  and  the  force  led  by  Heber, 
on  the  second  landing  of  the  invading  power,  the  bards  assert  one 
thousand  to  hsf  e  fidlen  of  those  who  defended  the  soil  with  des- 
perate patriotism.  The  words  of  an  '^  old  poet/'  in  celebration 
of  tUs  triomph,  are  thus  quoted  by  the  translator  of  Keatii^'s 
History  of  Irehoid:      . 

**  On  SUach  Mb  oar  warlike  f^aadfoaB  stood. 

Eager  of  figiit,  sad  prodigml  of  blood  i 

VictoiioQt  nnu  oar  stout  GadelUns  bore. 

Rain  behind,  and  terror  marched  before. 

A  thousand  of  the  enchanted  hott  are  slain, 

They  try  their  eharmt  and  magic  arte  in  vain. 

For  with  their  maofled  llnbt  they  cover  all  the  plata.*' 

Reserving  to  a  fiitiire  page  a  saocinct  notice  of  the  jnobable 
condition  of  society  in  these  early  ages,  we  proceed  to  a  statement 
of  some  drcnmstances  in  the  ensuing  history  <^  the  island,  which 
do  not  altogether  depend  on  any  pecoliar  class  of  annalists,  bnt 
are  sopported  by  the  testimony  of  writers  entertaining  dissimilar 
motivee,  and  connected  with  the  literatnre  of  difihrent  conntriee* 

WhBat  the  mde  population  of  Britain  aq>erienced  the  mingled 
penaltaes  and  advantages  of  an  invasion  from  the  Romans,  Ireland 
renumied  free  from  Hie  hostile  visitation  of  that  angost  people. 
We  are  informed  by  Tadtns  that  Jnlins  Agricola  had  the  conqnest 
of  this  idand  ui  contemplation,  and  that,  from  the  knowledge  he 
had  obtained  of  its  internal  state,  he  believed  that  the  design 
migfat  be  carried  into  eiecation  with  one  l^on  and  some  auxiliary 
troops.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Agricola  formed  so 
contemptuous  an  opinion  of  the  defensible  power  of  the  country, 
from  the  accounts  he  had  received  of  the  numerous  petty  states 
into  which  Ireland,  was  divided,  the  whole  being  contbwUy 
agitated  by  jealousy,  distrust,  and  ambitious  warfrre. 

The  recal  of  this  able  general  prevented  his  carrying  the 
intended  invasion  into  effect  ^  and  we  have  no  determinate  i»tK>f 
that  the  Romans  ever  debarked  on  this  ishnd,  whilst  they  held 
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Britun  «B  aprovinoe,  except,  perhaps^  as  merciiaiit$>  inoccariima} 
irisita  to  the  maritime  parts.  Towards  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
power  in  Britain,  the  Irish,  indeed.  Were  enable  to  act  on  tiie 
e^ressiTe.  They  harassed  the  Romaniaed  shores  of  the  British 
island  by  maritime  excursions,  and  they  nnitied  with  their  kindred 
tribes  in  the  northern  and  nnconqoered  part  of  that  island,  in 
predatory  enterprizes  beyond  the  wall  of  partition.* 

The  introdaction  of  Christianity  obrioosly  forms  the  most 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  every  ooimtry  to  which  its 
doctrines  have  been  imparted.  When  we  reflect  on  the  zeal  of 
the  primitiye  missioners,  it  mast  appear  highly  probable  that  die 
gospel  was  commanicated  to  Ireland  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  to 
Britain,  where  the  converts  were  sufficiently  nnmeroas  in  tiie  early 
part  of  the  fourth  century  to  call  forth  the  persecating  spirit  of 
Diodesian.  Bnt  the  great  sera  in  the  dissemination  of  Christianity 
aoMmgatthe  Irish,  is  ascribed  to  the  time  ci  the  celebnted  apostle 
of  this  nation,  St.  Patrick,!  who  b  beUeved  to  have  been  sent 
Utiicr  by  Pope  Celestine,  in  the  year  488. 

Althoogh  it  cannot  be  denied  that  tte  tenets  of  <&ristianity,so 
transoendantly  calcwlated  to  harmonixe  the  jamng  passions  of 
mankind^  foiled  to  effect  any  obserrable  reformation  ci  pnUic 
manners,  as  regards  the  prosecution'  of  internal  warfore  oondiicted 
with  extreme  ferocity,  those  dirine  doctrines  led  to  some  memo- 
rable improvements  in  the  national  character.  The  namber  of 
ecclesiastics,  bodi  secular  indrcgdar,  speedily  became  very  great; 
and  the  fertile  genius  of  the  country,  thus  happily  directed  to 

•  AmmUnat,  lib.  zztU.  ch.  7.  The  Britiah  Uttorfea  Gadat  dascribM 
his  conntry,  sobaeqaent  to  the  death  of  Muimat,  as  **  growling  for  auuiy 
yeen  nnder  the  incarsiont  of  the  Scot$  from  the  nortk^west^  a^d  of  the 
Picts  from  the  north.** 

f  A  modem  writer  oa  the  antiqaitles  of  Ireland  (Dr.  Ledwlch)  not 
coatoatod  wHh  ohferring  dial  nameroae  fobaloai  drcamitancet  have  been 
fairinaaled  into  €he  biography  of  St.  Patriefc,  ia  Its  decent  throagh  illite- 
rate aget,  deniee  that  snch  a  person  oTer  existed  1  *  Vf  e  state  some  of  the 
ideas  of  Dr.  Ledwich  on  this  subject,  under  the  head  of  Annagh,  where 
81.  PatriciL  sat  as  bishop ;  and  in  the  same  place  we  present  the  arga- 
■tents  of  those  who  controTert  the  aisertions  of  that  writer. 
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dl^fli^  6l  sacred  fttndy^  shoiie  forth  m  nmmaroiis  9diolirs>  wb« 
wore  ^  pride  oC  their  own  age>  and,  as>r  as  idates  to  wbbJ, 
piety,  and  indoetry,  daim  the  adannitioii  of  poeteiity  .* 

The  voy  aameroiis  JMmaatie  inetitBtioBe  whieh  werefrogra- 
nvdy'lbnned,*  acted  as  dqiOfiitories  of  learnkq^,  and  8eho<^of 
kutmotini,  at  a  period  in  which  a  gfreact  part,  of  Europe  was 
phinged  in  a  state  of  political  nun,  and  In  wlndi^  letters  omiao- 
qoMtly  imdsrwent  an  extrone  dqwassion.  We  are  informed  by 
Bode  that  in  the  seventh  century  great  traabera  of  Anglo-Saxons, 
■nny  of  whom  were  ci  a  noUe  rank,  retired  to  Irdand,  for  the 
pnrpoao  of  reeeiring.  instraction,  or  pursuing  studies  in  theology- 
TbatisenaraUe  writer  adds  that  these  visiters  were  most  wilUngiy 
recetml'by  the*  Soots  (thna  he  terms  the  Irish)  who  maintained 
them  at  their^wnchsfge^suppBed  them  wiAbookl,  aadbeceme 
their  teachers  . without  fee  w  rewa»L  'This  passage. of  Bede 
should  nef«r  be  quoted  without  a  reodUeetioh  of  the  oomment 
pfesonled  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  s^les  it  '^  a  moat  honounble 
testimony,  not  only  to  the  teaming^  but  Useume  to  the  hoepitniity 
and  biMmty  of  the  Lriah  laAm" 

AmefOffSt  the  ecclesiastics  of  Irdand  distingnished  for  such 
leaalngoattbeseiagBa  afiarded,  aevenl  sireoelebratedas  stwces^lBl 
to  tbeootttmeat  alultofiritaink    The  noble  writer 


•  «*It  wi»,"  ob«efv«s  Mr;  Archdall,  "  towardi  the  close  of  the  ftftt 
ccmny^  liRit'fli;-Patrick«alablliihsdJifere4he  moakJilh  profesiioBi  aia^' 
.plieilgrwid. purity  of  mnaBen,  and  the. most  ilfid  iiioi^c«tioo,  were 
well  calculated  to  inspire  Poi^ans  with  veoeration  for  sach  missiona- 
ries and  their  dpctrinesttaod  the,  |i[ishrecelvpd>  w\th  tbe.rediinents  of 
their  fa4th>  a  predilection,  for  the  ino;Bf^frfl|:.stateb  .  Qops!^»  Carthagy^and 
.Columba,  in  the  sixth  century^  4:ariried  monl^ry  to  greater  splendour  and 
perfection  by  their  rules  and  noble  foundations,  cud  by  their  eminent 
taleatSf  andi diftinpushedxeal* . m»Sl.ven ^ ^n^M^ Pfr«i|ts of  •  ^^^ 
metoiv  yroi^y^.of  .menkJ»  vlw,..ia^,nf»xit,.9««tivry>,fflMl^R^^  to  snch 
noabersytlMa  ^Mop  NJtcplsoa«.aivc^cell^t  j.«dce,,pipi|epiiCj?p  tb^m  e^nai 
to  ^  the  othej;  inhabitants  of , the  ^i^gdpin.  .  la  suc<;eeding.  a^s,  every 
.  improvement  pf  dress^*  or  discipline,  vas  quickly  adopted  here ;  and  the 
long  cataloguer  of  Augu3tiniaos,  3ea^<Uftioe«,,Cistertii^8,  and  the  rest, 
grace  our  monastic  annals."  .;Ma>^'  Hih..p.;i.— xi. 
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More  (dkedy  olMenrcs,  ddefly  on  liie  ftnthority  of  Bedaamd  C«m« 
doB^  tbat  ''great praise  b  due  to  the  piety  of  tboao ImhocdeB]aa«» 
tacks,  wbo  <as  we  know  frooi  th^  dear  aad  uaqaMiaiiiUo  teati- 
iBony*  of.  ihuy.  fieNraiga  writera)  laada  AeiMhrea  Ibe  apo«tl6B  of 
larbaroBa heathen  natianfs,  withavtahy  a^iiiaBeBt  fadifeaaAiBit  to 
aaekluanrdopa  BBdartaldBga,  except  tiie  mstit  of'  tli^  wpA.  By 
tiie  pg^aidiiBg  ol  Aeae  meny  the  Noctttnnbi;i8as»  tlie  -Eaai  Aagte, 
BBdtth^  Nariham  Picta,  i^fie  coBvertei.  >Conveaila  ai^My  Ww 
AMDMled  kr  tlMaa  SB:BBigiiB<^jt  Chnuiiy*.  ted  otkur  ^MgR  wmt 
triea,  wheiethey  diatmgoiahedtketDMfRaa  by  ^  rigid  'm^gnty 
BBd  pBiifcy  of  thjnr  Buumera  j  ao  that  Iraiaiid^  .^Mi9  tho  ofMBitfa 
oofliceired  of  Iteir  aaoctity,  waa  oallad  ihimmiffiif^Au^"" 

It  woald  iffkear  to  bo  indnbitabfe;  ihat  the  tiisth  aadfewo 
Mlowi^  ce^tttiaafonaod  Aat  period  of  hMxNry  In  whM^  Irehad 
a^yed  her  greatest  antient  praq[ieEity..  Wo  hare  aeaa  fth«t>  ia 
agea.  Bear.the  ewmmencaawit  of  tiiapeEiod^  file  vaa  'a6  faadaea 
of  a  foreign  power  that- she  aeBk:lDMi;irQOpa  to  haiMft  Oe  .BM> 
iM&ed  Bfitoiia  4  aod  te  Oe  wtk^e  o£  tUa'tena,  a^ 
port  of  the  eighth  oa&taty^  aboat  whlehtiaiethaDiao^tr  (kM^^ 
aaaailed  her  ahoreain  foranAiUe  BBBBbert^  the  oMntqr  «qfafia»eB4 
,M]Mtiag.ii^^ifiaDi>aBeBtei9uafiw.  Iliaruig  tfaw- ppp(VeBQ«» 
centarieaitia,;  indeed^  ervUent  ;that  tfaie  Datusa  OMmtled  e«aao 
piratkal  and.  lacal  nrvages  i  bat  aneh  aa  were  chiefly  eanfiBed  to 
tbo.fQMt.  Itanat  be  alao  observed  that,  ia  the  year  664,  Baoah^, 
iJiegenmloflkigMd^iaBgofNartbiBte  ladafradatary  oMl 
sareileaa.  bead  into  Jrdand.  PhiBdcr  qppean  %6  haare  foaaifld 
their  chief  objecl>  bvt  their  incnrskBiis  were  marked  by  BDBuroaa 
acta  of  barbarity,  amongst  which  moat  be  noticed  the  deltmctite 
of  maBy.:Chai€hes  andmbnaatsries.  Tfaesii/troriUes,  however^ 
}m^  tratiMT  one  ieaaML  *^  Theislanders/!  observea  Mr.TiffB^^ 
iftliiaEEiatQi^jaf  theitABglowSiaama,  ^^  defended  ti^.  domestic 
lsreaBatkifSBte!Bs>.and:tiie.Aii|^ietraated:''^  ForanohikflfetiBaB 
aalielfBidfeaipeaenced  in  these  ages,  she  was  duefly  indebted  to 
the  torbnlent  disposition  of,  her  own  princes  5  or,  rather,  to  that 
defective  form  of  govempent /whicb  admitted  an  equipoise  of 
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p«wer^  and  ftnoomged  oontiiiiuil  intestine  win  of  anibiliw^ 
aynriee^  <Hr  revenge. 

Those  northern  marauders^  who  had  occasbnally  landed  in 
•midl  bodies  daring  the  ages  dbove  noticed^  commenced  a'aeries  of 
.  more  formidable  incorrions  in  the  latter  years  of  the  dghth^ortiie 
early  part  of  the  ninth  century.  By  the  English  they  were  collec- 
tively termed  Ostmen  |  and  have  often  been  recognised  by  lua- 
tinrical  writers  nnder  the  common  appellation  of  Danes ;  wlaA 
latter  mode  of  des^ation  is  nsoally  adopted  in  the  present  work. 

As  a  general  outline  of  history,  it  may  be  desirable  to  observe 
that  these  invaders  from  the  north  entered  Ireland  in  a  pagan  state, 
and  were  for  many  years  inveterate  destroyers  of  churches,  religioas 
honses,  and  literary  records.  They  appear  to  have  been  partially 
converted  to  Christianity  as  early  as  the  year  853$*  and  were 
never  completely  ^ected  from  the  bland,  althongh  their  power 
was  much  lessened  by  the  heroic  exertions  of  Brien  Bcwomh^  and 
his  successor,  Malachy,  in  the  eleventh  centory. 

Previous  to  a  notice  of  that  important  q[K>clta  in  the  annals  of 
Ireland,  the  entry  of  the  English,  in  the  twelfth  centory,  the  due 
iUustration  of  topography  requires  that  we  shoold  present  some 
few  observations  on  the  form  of  political  constitution,  the  laws, 
and  the  state  of  society,  in  ages  precedent  to  that  event. 

It  appears  that,  at  the  earliest  period  illumined  by  satisfectory 
Ustorical  documents,  Ireland  was  divided  into  numerous  petty 
states,  subject  to  their  own  peculiar  kbgs,  who  were  again  subor- 
dinate and  tributary  to  a  provindal  sovereign.  The  whole  of  the 
provincial  kings  were  nominally  subject  to  the  power  of  a  monarch, 
duMen  from  thw  own  number. 

We  are  informed,  by  O'Flaherty,  that  the  Irish  monarchy  was 
dective,*  but  not  without  a  consideration  of  hereditary  right; 
by  which,  observes  Dr.  Campbell,  ''  we  are  to  understand,  that 
the  election  could  fall  upon  a  certain  family  only,  but  tiiat  the 
choice  of  the  individual  of  that  ftmily  belonged  to  the  people  :  so 

*  Sir  J.  Ware  places  the  convenion  of  the  Danes  in  the  year  048 ;  bvl 
Dr.  Ledwich  affirms,  that,  **  from  a  coin  of  Ivar,  it  appears  they  wore 
christians  In  853.'*    Antiqs.  of  Ire.  p.  159. 
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that  it  was  elec^  as  to  the  person  and  hereditary  as  to  the  blood. 
These  principles,  so  jarring,  were  the  perpetoal  sources  of  discord 
«nd  contention,  which  could  only  be  composed  by  the  strongest 
hand.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  ont  of  a  long  line  of  near  200 
Irisli  monarchs,  scarce  two  in  immediate  succession  have  died  a 
natoral  death/* 

In  the  scale  of  sovereignty  we  have  seen  that  there  were  several 
dc^^rees.  Next  in  political  consequence  to  the  monarch  were  the 
pttmncial  kings,  each  of  whom  appears  to  have  been  virtnaUy 
monarch,  in  regard  to  the  several  chiefs  within  his  province,  who 
are  also  usually  styled  kings.  The  number  of  provinces  fluctuated 
at  different  periods.  At  an  early  date  of  Irish  history  we  are  told 
that  the  number  was  five ;  but  that  through,  many  subsequent 
ages  it  was  limited  to  four,  a  portion  of  each  being  subtracted  to 
form  a  domain  for  the  support  of  the  sovereign  dignity.  This 
loyal  territory  chiefly  consisted  of  the  district  at  present  termed 
the  counties  of  Meath  and  West  Meath,  and  must  be  con- 
mdered  as  having  really  constituted  a  fifth  province. 

It  is  said  by  Dr.  Ledwich,  on  the  authority  of  M|r.  0'Ck>nor, 
that  Ireland,  at  the  arrival  of  the  English  in  the  twelfth  century,  was 
divided  into ''  seven  principalities }  Desmond  under  the  Macarthies  j 
Thnmnond  under  the  O'Briens ;  Hy  Kinsellagh,  or  Leinster,  under 
the  line  of  Gahir  -,  Uladh,  under  the  O'Dunlevies  and  Mac  Mahons ; 
BOiith  HyNial,  or  Meath,  under  the  Clan  Colmans,  or  O'Melagh- 
huis;  north  Hy  Nial  under  the  O'Neils  and  O'Donnels)  and  Hy 
Brene,  with  Hy  Fiachra,  or  Gonnanght,  under  the  O'Conors," 

The  whole  of  the  petty  kings  appear  to  have  exercised  full 
power  within  their  immediate  territories,  and  to  have  acknowledged, 
or  at  least  to  have  rendered  service  to,  a  superior  only  on  the  oc- 
currence of  public  danger,  or  as  interest  and  ambition  might  dictate 
in  the  prosecution  of  party  quarrels.* 

*  BTery  subordinate  prioce,  **  or  head  of  a  large  tribe  and  tract  of 
conntry,  ainon|:Bt  the  Irish,  carried  the  title  of  king,  and  did  effectually 
exercise  all  sorts  of  sovereign  power  in  his  own  territories,  and  even  that 
of  Baking  war  and  peace,  not  only  with  his  co-equals,  but  also  with  the 

VOL.  t.  e 
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The  persons  who  held  the  fourth  raak  in  the  state  were  deno- 
minated Tiama  and  Tomach.  They  are  described  by  O' Flaherty 
as  resembling  the  Saxon  Thanes.  *'  The  Tiamas,"  says  Dr. 
liodwich, ''  were  what  Davies  calls  Canfinnies,  the  heads  of  clans. 
We  had  our  Clanbreasil,  Clancarty^  Clanaboy,  Clancolman,  Qan- 
fergal^  and  many  more.  In  most  cases  the  Tiama's  surname  was 
that  of  his  clan.  Macarthy  was  Riagh>  or  King  of  Desmond  ;  his 
Tiamas  were  the  clans  O'Keefe^  O^Donoughne,  O'Callagfaan, 
O'Sullivan,  &c." 

Each  king,  and  chief  of  a  sept^  had  his  Ttmut,  or  successor, 
who  was  elected  during  his  life-time.  Accordmg  to  General 
Vallancey,  Tanistry  was  a  law  of  succession^  whereby,  in  attention 
to  the  original  spirit  of  the  institution,  '*  the  oldest  male  among 
the  near  kinsmen  of  the  last  ruling  prince  (legally  succeeding)  and 
of  the  same  name  and  stock,  was  constitutionally  to  succeed  him, 
by  the  right  of  seniority,  unless  some  natural  or  accidental  infirmitj 
had  rendered  him  manifestly  incapable  of  governing.'*  But, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  primitive  intention  of  this  custom, 
it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  ambition  and  factious  influence 
generally  caused  the  succession  to  be  obtained  by  him  who  pos- 
sessed the  greatest  energies  and  the  strongest  party. 

All  the  possessions  of  the  antient  Irish  passed  to  survivors 
either  by  the  custom  of  Tai^istry,  or  that  of  Gavelkind.  The  lands 
appertaining  to  the  chieftajn  went,  without  partition,  to  his  Tanist ; 
but  the  possessions  of  all  inferior  persons  were  divided,  in  obe- 

chief  king  of  the  whole  province,  whenever  he  found  himself  able  to  form 
a  Bttfficient  party  against  him."— "  Amongst  the  different  princes  and 
states  of  this  niitloii,  the  'chief,  and,  I  may  say,  die  only  proper  niark  of 
tttbjection  and  subordination,  was  the  receiving  a  certain  subsidy  called 
Tuaratdal^  which  literally  implies  Aire,  or  waget,  in  the  English  tongue, 
and  which,  in  effect,  was  only  a  princely  present,  and  token  of  generosity 
and  magnificence  in  the  giver.  But  the  prince,  or  state,  that  received  it 
first,  was  deemed  inferior  and  tributary  to  the  prince  by  whom  it  was 
given."  In  return  for  these  presents  the  subordinate  princes  paid  to  their 
monarch  different  sorts  of  '*  retributions,**  or  tributes,  calculated  for  the 
support  of  his  dignity,  and  for  the  assistance  of  the  sute.  Collect,  de  Reb. 
Hib.  Vol.  i,  p.  370,  S73. 
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fienoe  to  tke  obsIobi  teraied  Gavelkiiid.  This  ciotom  h^  beeA 
differently  represented,  bat,  according  to  the  mthor  of  the  Colleo- 
tanea,  it  consisted  in  parting  the  lands  of  the  fiither  e^ally 
•moi^ivt  all  las  sons,  nstnral  as  well  as  legitimate,  to  the  nttel' 
endhision  of  Ins  danghters.  So  ngoroos  was  this  exdnsion  of 
females,  that,  on  the  failnre  of  male  issae,  the  landed  property  of 
the  deceased  passed  to  his  brothers,  or  nest  male  heirs.  Shr  John 
Davies  explains  the  practice  of  Oayelkind  amongst  the  Irish,  in  a 
Bianner  widely  dissimilar  from  the  above  statement.  In  the  opinion 
of  this  ^writer,  who  was  attorney-general  of  Ireland  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  ''  by  the  Irish  costom  of  Gavelkind  the  inferior 
teaancics  were  partible  amongst  all  the  malesof  the  sept,*'  botii 
fllflgitiraate  and  otherwise.  ''  And,  after  partition  made,  if  any 
one  of  the  sept  had  died,  his  portion  was  not  divided  among  his 
sona,  bat  the  chief  of  the  sept  made  a  new  partition  of  all  the 
lands  belonging  to  that  sept,  and  gave  every  one  his  part,  accord- 
ing to  hia  antiqnity.*'  If  this  latter  acponnt  be  correct,  we  find 
that  the  Gavelkind  of  Ireland  differed,  in  its  essential  principle^ 
from  that  of  Britain,  and  was  calcidated  to  restrain  the  ooontry  to 
a  state  of  military  radeness. 

The  prindpal  laws  of  each  state  and  sept  were,  from  a  very 
remote  period,  committed  to  writing.  These  were  styled  by  the 
EogliBh  oolonisU  Brekan  iawt,  from  Brekam,  the  title  of  the  jndge 
who  administered  them.  Lifce  most  nations  in  the  tofrmcy  of 
society,  the  ancient  Irish  permitted  a  composition  for  the  most 
heinoos  offences,  even  the  shedding  of  homan  blood.  The  fine 
paid  by  the  offender  was  termed  an  Eric,  and  bears  an  erident 
similarity  to  the  ^ere  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Leland,  as  an  instance  of  the  lenity  of  the  penal  laws  <^  the 
Irish,  that  the  eric,  or  fine,  paid  to  a  son  for  the  morder  of  his 
fiither,  was  twenty-one  kine.  These  laws  descended  to  very 
miante  particulars ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  property, 
are  sidd,  by  the  writer  last  cited,  to  breathe  a  spirit  of  equity  and 
hnmanity,  and  to  justify  the  honourable  testimony  of  Sir  John 
Davies  and  Lord  Coke,  who  affirmed  it  to  be  no  matter  of  surprise 
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that  a  people  accustomed  to  the  refinements  foond  in  their  own 
laws,  should  be  conspicuous  for  a  loye  of  justice.* 

The  office  and  property  of  the  Brehon,  or  judge,  were  heredi- 
tary. His  seat  of  judgment  was  in  the  open  air,  and  on  a  spU 
either  naturally  or  artificially  elevated.    Several  of  the  seats 

*  On  the  final  abolition  of  the  Brehon  laws  io  the  time  of  Jamei  I.  the 
manuicripts  in  which  they  were  collected  were  widely  dispersed,  and  were» 
perhaps,  in  many  instances  intentionally  destroyed.  Many  fragments 
have  survived  the  ravages  of  time ;  and  General  Vallancey,  in  the  Collec- 
tanea de  Rebus  Hibernicis,  has  presented  the  public  with  a  translation  of 
leveral  extracts.  It  is  understood  that  fourteen  volumes  of  fragments  of 
these  laws,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Ireland,  are 
preparing  Tor  the  press,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  O^Reily.  The  most 
valuable  and  extensive  collection  is  reposited  in  the  Library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  The  fragments  translated  by  General  Vallancey,  relate 
to  sumptuary  and  miscellaneous  laws.  It  may  be  necessary  to  remark 
that  these  curious  fragments  had  baffled  all  efforts  at  translation,  previous 
to  ihe  attempt  of  Vallancey.  It  was  suspected  that  this  difficulty  arose 
firom  an  affectation  of  obscurity  in  the  writer,  and  was  Insurmountable 
without  a  glossary,  or  key,  that  was  not  to  be  discovered.  The  .success 
of  General  Vallancey,  of  course,  created  much  surprise  i  and  here  we 
must  regret  the  want  of  courtesy  with  which  antiquarian  discussion  was 
conducted  in  Ireland,  some  years  back.  The  strength  of  language  often 
adopted  might,  indeed,  have  induced  the  native  of  another  country  to  look 
with  apprehension  on  the  peril  of  entering  lists,  where  weapons  of  severe 
biAiction  were  In  use,  rather  than  the  rebated  lancet  of  the  urinuie  touma* 
ment.  The  paroxysm,  however,  fortunately  for  the  interests  of  llteratnre, 
lasted  for  a  short  term  only.  It  was  during  the  prevalence  of  this  unusual 
bitterness  of  spirit,  that  the  Author  of  the  "  Antiquities  of  Ireland,** 
asserted  that  "  the  translations  in  the  Collectanea  must  be  esteemed  a 
literary  imposition  on  the  public,'^  until  the  Author  produced  the  glossary, 
er  key,  which  assisted  hun  in  performing  the  task.  In  the  preliminary 
discourse  n»  Dr.  Leland's  history  it  is  asserted,  that  '*  a  considerable  part 
of  the  difficulty  which  Mr.  Lluyd,  and  other  inspectors  of  these  books, 
hitherto  experienced,  arose,  it  seems,  from  not  adverting  to  the  proper 
method  of  reading  them  $  as  they  are  written  in  the  manner  well  known  to 
the  Grecian  antiquary  by  the  name  of  Boubtrophbdon.  The  unusual 
inversion  of  lines  occasioned  apparent  incoherence  and  confusion.  When 
Ais  circumstance  was  once  pointed  out,  the  difficulties  arising  from  an 
obsolete  language  appeared  not  so  considerable." 
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aCtribated  to  the  BrehoB8  are  still  existing^  and  will  be  noticed  in 
future  pages. 

Under  such  a  government  and  such  laws^  the  people  of  Ireland 
were  necessarily  very  far  removed  from  that  state  of  barbarism 
that  has  been  attributed  to  the  country  by  some  rash  and  spl^etic 
writers.  But  the  eidstence  of  so  many  independent  states^  in  an 
Isknd  of  moderate  population^  unavoidably  retarded  the  progress 
of  those  arts  and  sciences^  on  which  not  only  the  real  dignity,  but 
the  comfort  of  society  depends.  The  rational  calculation  of  the 
examiner  is  here  supported  by  the  pages  of  the  annalist.  We  find^ 
from  credible  documents,  that  states  so  naturally  subject  to  rivalry 
were  continually  engaged  in  wars  against  each  other>  which  had 
BO  aim  but  ambition  or  rapine,  and  no  possible  end  but  scenes  of 
carnage,  almost  equally  disgusting  whether  we  view  the  sanguis 
Bary  triumph  of  the  successful,  or  figure  the  distress  of  the  van- 
quished. Faint,  and  of  litUe  avail,  are  the  tints  of  meUoration 
imparted  to  so  dreary  a  picture  by  occasional  traits  of  generosifty 
and  heroism. 

That  want  of  unanimity  which  prevented  the  natives  from 
attuning  a  satisfactory  proficiency  in  many  of  the  arts  of  peace, 
exposed  them,  also,  an  easy  prey,  to  the  arms  of  neighbouring 
countries.  The  history  of  Ireland  presents,  through  most  of  the 
early  and  middle  ages,  a  succession  of  invasions,  which  the  utmost 
chivalry  of  the  nation,  when  not  condensed  under  one  great  head 
of  government,  was  quite  unable  to  resist. 

The  military  character  encouraged  by  the  existence  of  many 
rival  states,  and  employed,  from  the  same  cause,  chiefly  in  do- 
mestic warfare,  led  to  a  neglect  of  commerce  (the  mother  of  the 
arts),  if  not  to  a  disdain  of  so  pacific  an  avocation.  The  custom 
of  Gavelkind,  although  evidently  calculated  to  prevent  the  durable 
investment  of  extensive  property,  even  in  the  most  successful 
families  of  warlike  ages,  still  led  to  an  habitual  dependance  on 
landed  inheritance  3  and  was,  therefore,  unfavourable  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  traffic  and  the  meclianical  arts.  It  is  uniformly  allowed 
that  the  commerce  of  Ireland,  throughout  many  of  the  centuries 
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now  under  ooiiBidenitionj  was  dilsfly  carried  on  bf  DaoUh  ooW 
nists. 

We  have  notioed^  with'  much  pleasture,  in  a  previona  page,  the 
literary  eminence  attained- by  the  Irish  in  the  sixth  and  two 
following  centnries.  FrcHtt  the  constitntion  of  society  it  is^  how- 
erer^  improbable  that  the  advantages  of  learning  extended  fior 
beyond  the  cloister.  In  this  respect  Ireland  shared  in  the  con* 
dition  of  neighbouring  conntries }  and  it  must  be  ever  remembered^ 
to  the  credit  of  national  talent  and  liberality,  that,  she  edqraed  all 
competitors  in  the  literature  of  those  ages,  and  readOy  imparted 
to  less  favoured  districts  the  benefits  she  had  laboriously  acquirod* 

There  ar^  not  any  traces  of  antiquity  to  sanction  us  in  believing 
that  some  Irish  writers  have  not  enlarged,  in  terms  too  florid,  on 
the  bardic  intimations  of  splendid  courts,  and  pompous  establish- 
ments, amongst  many  Irish  kings  and  their  chief  nobles.  A  high 
degree  of  military  dignity  was,  undoubtedly,  maintained  by  those 
personages.  Their  own  fertile  island  supplied  the^n  with  numerous 
materials  of  rude  grandeur }  and  the  commercial  spirit,  of  the 
northern  tribes  added  many  foreign  luxuries. 

It.  is  observable  that .  no.  researches  have  succeeded  in  proving 
that  the  antient  Irish  had  any  coinage  of  their  own.  It  is  certain 
that  no  coins,  unquestionably  from  an  Irish  mint,  are  known  to 
exist ;  and  the  erics,  or  fines,  specified  in  the  Brehon  laws,  are 
nsnally  estimated  by  cumals  of  cattle.  The  Danes  cdned  money 
in  Ireland,  of  which  considerable  quantities  are  preserved  in  diffe-* 
rent  cabinets.  That,  the  antient  Irish  possessed  numerous  orna- 
ments of  gold  is,  however,  correctly  ascertained.  Many  discoveries 
of  sueh  curious  and  valuable  relics  are  mentioned  in  future  pages  ; 
and  from  these  it  will  be  evident  that  the  Irish,  if  not  sufficiently 
refined  to  feel  the  want  of  a  coinage,  were  still  masters  of  oonsi* 
derable  wealth  in  the  precious  metals. 

Whilst  the  political  constitution  of  the  country  would  appear 
to  have  been  inimical  to  those  pursuits  which  truly  enrich  a  state^ 
and  form  its  best  claim  to  ascendancy  in  the  scale  of  nations,  there 
were  arts  cultivated  which  were  congenial  even  to  a  continued 
state  of  military  contest,  and  had  power  to  impart  a  fiBdlacious 
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cbann  to  acts  of  sangoiaary  aggression.  Poetry  and  music  were 
these  arts  3  and  both  were  made  to  sympathize  with  scenes  of 
contention^ — ^with  the  festival  of  the  victor  and  the  groans  of  the 
diBoomfited.  In  all  those  ages  during  which  war  was  the  chief 
boslBess  of  society^  and  commerce  was  little  known,  the  romantic 
scenery  of  Ireland  echoed  to  the  strains  of  her  bards .  Their  eongs 
utimnlated  the  warrior  to  enterprize,  and  raised  enthnsiasm  in  the 
hall  of  trinmph.  In  the  same  halls  the  bards  formed  the  genealo- 
gists of  thdr  patrons,  and  the  historians  of  public  events. 

The  professors  of  the  divine  arts  of  poetry  and  music  were 
rewarded  with  honours  and  emoluments,  proportionate  to  the 
value  of  their  efforts  to  elevate  the  national  feeling,  and  to  eternize 
thje  exploits  of  distinguished  warriors.  The  harp  of  Ireland,  which 
eonstitated  its  pride  in  prosperity,  proved  the  solace  of  its  adverse 
hoars.  It  often  encouraged  a  spirit  of  romance  in  real  life,  and 
ikdded  to  rational  regret  a  vein  of  lamentation  over  scenes  of 
vimonary  blis6>  created  by  its  own  powers  5  but  it  likewise  assisted 
in  preserving  features  of  national  heroism,  adnurable  in  the  esteem 
<>f  the  brave  and  the  generous  of  ali  countries  and  ages.  Until  the 
seventeenth  century,  representatives  of  the  ancient  bards  were 
still  protected  and  cherished  in  the  mansions  of  the  noble  and 
attucut.  AHhongh  their  order  be  now  extinct,  their  songs  and 
melodies  form  subjects  of  exquisite  pleasure,  and  act  as  emphatic 
MttBorids  of  the  national  superiority,  at  an  early  period,  in  those 
arts  which  *'  exalt  and  enchant  the  human  soul.** 


iBBIJkND   SVBSBQVENT  TO  THE    BNTBY    OF    TBB    ENGLISH. — 

Ireland,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  had  little 
canse  to  apprdhend  the  formidable  interference  of  fordgn  powers, 
if  its  strength  had  been  collectively  exercised  under  one  efficient 
head  of  gbvemmeht.  In  regard  to  the  quarter  whence  such  an 
interference  took  place,  it  is  evident  that  Henry  II.  of  England 
hhd  for  some  time  Ibeditated  the  union  of  the  two  islands  beneath 
hSs  own  crown  j  tut  it  was  sufficiently  proved,  by  the  events  of 
many  succeeding  ages,  that  other  objects  of  policy  or  ambition^ 
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and  the  unsettled  state  of  its  own  affairs^  prevented  the  English 
goyernment  from  seriously  devoting  its  powers  to  the  reduction  of 
the  Irish  princes.  On  deliberate  reflection^  the  patriot  of  each  land 
will  allow  that  the  junction  of  the  two  countries  must  be  conducive 
to  mutual  interest,  whilst  such  modes  of  legislation  are  adopted  as 
are  due  to  an  associated,  not  a  conquered,  people. 

Ambition  alone  was  sufficient  to  stimulate  Henry  to  the  an- 
nexation of  Ireland  to  his  crown,  in  an  age  when  the  rq^utation 
of  a  sovereign  chiefly  {irose  from  his  extent  of  enterprize.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  that,  shortly  after  he  ascended  the  throne,  Henry 
II.  procured  from  Pope  Adrian  a  bull,  sanctioning  him  in  a  project 
he  entertained  of  adding  that  island  to  his  dominions.* 

The  various  troubles  which  accumulated  around  the  head  of 
Henry  at  an  early  period  of  his  reign,  caused  him  to  delay  the 
« prosecution  of  this  purpose ;  and  we  cannot,  indeed,  point  to  any 
date  of  his  long,  but  disturbed,  career  in  which  he  would  have 
found  leisure  for  such  an  undertaking.  But  the  perplexed  aad 
dangerous  form  of  political  constitution  in  Ireland,  so  prolific  of 
faction,  and  decidedly  inimical  to  the  growth  of  public  spirit,  led 
to  the  entry  of  the  English  at  the  request  of  a  native  prince. 

Dermod  Mac  Morough,  King  of  Hy  Kinselagh^  or  South  Lein- 
ster,  was  vanquished  in  the  storm  of  faction,  and,  according  to 
uniform  assertion,  merited  the  ill-fortune  which  he  experienced. 
That  he  was  turbulent,  cruel,  and  treacherous,  is  shown  in  many 
pages  of  the  Irish  annals.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark  that 
his  tyranny  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  directed  towards  the 
ennobled  and  powerful  part  of  his  subjects,  in  counterbalance  of 
whose  influence  he  protected  the  commonalty,  in  an  unusual 
d^ee.  So  base  is  his  character,  that  we  are  constrained  to 
believe  this  appearance  of  tenderness  proceeded  from  policy  rather 
than  feeling ;  and  it  is  mentioned  merely  with  a  view  of  account- 
ing for  an  unexpected  share  of  popularity  which  he  possessed 

«  This  bull  Ib  printed  in  Hibernia  Expugnata ;  Rymer's  Foedera  i 
Lytteltoa*B  History  of  Henry  II. ;  Leland's  Hist,  of  Ireland  $  and  several 
other  works. 
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BBioiigsttlie  sobordiBste  daases^  and  which  k  connectod  with 
Bome  eventfol  passages  of  history.  Amongst  other  acts  of  lupiae 
and  Tiolence,  this  King  of  Leinster  had  seized  the  wife  of  O'Ruark^ 
King  of  Breifiie^  whom  he  dishonoured  and  conveyed  in  triumph 
to  his  own  province.  It  has  been  insinuated  that  Dervorghalj 
the  lady  in  question^  mdulged  in  much  freedom  of  deportment. 
Bad  was  not  altogether  an  unwilling  victim  to  the  desires  of  Der- 
bmmL  History  has  little  interest  in  her  morak  or  sentiments^  for 
it  Is  certain  that  this  adulterous  insult  was  not  the  immediate 
cause  of  Dermod's  expulsion  from  his  kingdom,  as  has  been 
aaually  asserted  by  English  writers.  It  iqppears  that  the  outrage 
was  committed  sixteen  years  before  the  English  were  invited  into 
Lrdaad  -,  and  the  animosity  of  the  party  which  triumphed  over  the 
King  of  Leinster  is  satisiiBCtorily  traced  to  political  canoes. 

By  a  combination  of  enraged  enemies,  at  the  head  of  whom 
was  Roderic,  King  of  Gonnanght,  and  titular  monarch  of  Ireland, 
Dcnaod  was  driven  from  his  provincial  throne;  and,  in  this 
extremity,  he  resolved  on  the  unworthy  plan  of  endeavouring  to 
regain  power  by  means  of  foreign  arms.  The  situatbn  of  his 
tenit<»7  naturally  directed  his  attention  to  England  $  and,  with 
sixty  followers,  he  landed  at  the  port  of  Bristol.  Henry  II.  was 
then  in  Acquitain,  and  thither  Dermod  quickly  proceeded.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that  his  solicitation  of  aid  was  extremely 
aeoqitable  to  the  English  King.  It  at  once  revived  the  project 
Henry  had  formerly  entertained^  and  flattered  him  with  the  Ik^ 
of  easy  success  over  a  people  thus  perniciously  divided* 

The  engagements  of  the  King  of  England,  both  fordgn  and  do- 
mestic, prevented  him  from  taking  a  full  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity i  but  he  readily  accepted  the  tender  of  allegiance  which 
Dermod  as  freely  offered,  and  gave  to  him  a  letter  of  credence,  in 
iHiich  he  promised  his  royal  licence  and  &vour  to  any  of  his  sub- 
jects who  might  be  disposed  to  assist  the  dethroned  Irish  prince. 
After  some  fruitless  applications,  Dermod  prevailed  on  Richard, 
sou  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Chepstow,  to  promise  that  he 
would  lead  into  Ireland  a  considerable  force  in  the  ensuing  spring, 
in  reward  for  which  service  he  was  to  receive  in  marriage  the 
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daugbtar  of  Dermod,  with  aa  assaranoe  of  micoenion  to  sovereign 
dignity.*  Thefttgitive  king  also  procured  the  co-operation  of 
•ereral  adventaroiiB  knights  of  Wales,  under  the  conduct  of  Robert 
Pit2-Stqilien  and  Maurice  Fitxgendd.  '^  Such,*'  observes  m 
modem  historian,  **  was  the  original  scheme  of  an  invasion, 
-  which  in  the  event  proved  of  so  great  importance.  An  odious 
fugitive,  driven  firom  his  province  by  faction  end  revenge,  gains 
a  lew  adventurers  in  Wales,  whom  yoothliil  valonr,  or  distress  of 
fortnne,  led  into  Ireland,  in  hopes  of  some  advantageous  settle- 
ments." 

Retaming  secretly  to  Ireland,  Dermod  lay  concealed  for  some 
time  in  a  monastery  erected  by  himself  at  Feih&s ;  and  at  length 
appearing  in  the  hct  of  day,  not  only  found  several  partisans, 
but  was  enabled  to  engage  in  sanguinary  skirmishes  with  the 
adverse  pbwer.  In  the  month  of  May,  A.  D.  1 170,  a  part  of  the  pro- 
mised succour  arrived,  under  the  command  of  Robert  F^ts-Stephen. 
Accor^ng  to  Glnddus  these  forces  consisted  of  ISO  knights,  sixty 
taea  in  armour,  and  900  archers,  all  chosen  men  of  Wales.  With 
this  expedition  came  Hervey  de  Montmorency,  generally  called 
Unde  of  Earl  Strongbow.  On  the  foUowing  day  there  landed  a 
re-inforcement  of  ten  knights  and  ^00  archers,  commanded  by 
Maurice  de  I^endegast,  a  native  of  South  Wales.  Maurice 
ntasgerald  debarked  shortly  after,  with  t^  gendemen  of  service, 
tUrtf  liorsem^,'and  ^out  100  archers. 

These  troops,  few  ih  number,  but  wdldisdpUned,  immediately 

*  Itwoald  appear  th«t  the  gimoto  made  by  Dermod  to  £arl  StronglMW 
merely  served  as  an  excuse  for  the  military  assiunption  of  property,  ''  By 
the  Hibernian  constitution,  no  prince,  chief  or  nobleman,  could  demise,  or 
grant,  hb  landed  property,  without  the  permission  of  the  states  of  his 
nation.  Ko  prince  could,  in  any  case,  make  over  the  soTereigity  of  Ids 
mition,  without  the  eoncarronco  of  the  state.  Nor  conld  any  woman,  of 
whatever  rank  or  condltloa,  possess  laaded  property,  except  io  dower, 
cdsHnnod  in  the  •ssembly  of  the  stetes.  Nor  could  any  alliance,  grant, 
ba^galni  or  contract,  by  the  Hibernian  constitution  be  binding  longer  than 
the  joint  lives  of  the  contracting  parties ;  for,  according  to  the  fundamental 
maxim  of  the  Brehon  laws,  DeaM  hfakt  all  chains^  Brehon  Laws,  MS. 
as  extracted  by  W;  Beanford,  A.  M. 
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eaterad  on  active  seiriee^  ini  oonjiiActioii  with  ittuiyof  the'lomier 
9A}€KtBqi  i>8niiod,  wlio  crowded  to  fab  standard  on  tbe  a{ipMr« 
aace  of  a  change  in  his  fortunes.  Although  not  without  ieveial 
udakms  contests,  the  idlm  socceeded  in  ra^piadng  a  grsat  pait 
of  Leinster  beneath  the  power  of  Dennod,  on'  condition  of  Ue 
ashBbwledging  the  sdpremacy  of  Rofcric,  and  fMspng  to  him  each 
ssrrioss  as  were*  held  due  Urom  inferior  pirlnces  to  the ''  mobardi 
of  Iiaelaad."  In  cootenipUtttng  this  sacoess,  we  nrast  tanember 
that  the  struggle  did  not  exist  between  an  inrading  power  Knd  tiie 
nation  at  lai^.  It  is  true  that  Roderic,  the  nominal  sovereign  of 
the  whole  eomitry^took  the  iidd;  bvt^  as  it  would  ifipei^^  merely 
for  tiie  purpose  of  reducing  a  refiractory  vassal,  who  re-asaamed 
pei»er  in  onH>sition  to  Ids  wishes.  The  int^ests  of  the  country 
were  so  entiraly  divided  bj  the  form  of  the  constitution,  that  in* 
temai  wars  were  still  carried  on  amongst  various  rival  chieftains, 
to  the  entire  neglect  of'  those  Aritish  invaders  wliose  ialerlBrenoe 
waa  anppoeed' merely  to  apply  to  that  individual  province,  in  the 
qnarrels  of  which  they  were  first  ooncemed. 

Re-instatfed  in  Leinstsr,  Deimod  soon  aspired  to  tiie  monardiy, 
in  opposition  to  Rodsric,  ^d  iippUedto'Barl  dtrongbow*  for  the 
speedy  supply  of  that  aid  Which  he  had  formerly  promised.  The 
dnmnietasices  «f  the  iearl  were  inch  as  rendiei^  the  undertakbg 
desirable  in' luseBteem  i  his  private  fortune  was  in  a  ruinous  con- 
ditton,  and  he  Was  neglected' bylte  court.  But,  in  the  hidlrftual 
di^siwaeee  tof  Us  temper,  he  was  unwilling  to  conutfenc*  so  im* 
pottant  an  enterprize  without  the  express  permission  of  his  sov»> 
reign.  Henry,  we  are  told,  discountenanced  the  design,  but  did 
not  positively  fnrbid  its  execution ;  and  the  earl  determined  on 
profiting  by- his  dubious  aecpiiesceikce.  In  the  spring  of  1171^  his 
preparations  were  complete ;  and  lus  confidential  friend,  Ray- 
mond, surnamed  Le  Orbs,  first  embarked,  with  ten  gentieinen  of 
service,  and  seventy  archers.  This  small  band  landed  near  Wa- 
terfard,  and  tfuicUy  formed  an  intrenched  camp,  in  winch  they 

*  Riclmrd,  £vl  of  Chepstow,  wai  sarnamed  Strongbow,  on  account 
of  hk  skill  and  great  exploits  in  archery.  Under  this  appclUdon  he  is 
iftualiy  recognlstd  by  historical  writers. 
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were  vigoroiisly  asaailed  by  the  inhabitiinto  of  Waterford  and  the 
coatignoiiB  country  $  but  the  assuknts  were  repelled,  with  the 
slaughter  of  500  men  and  the  capture  of  many.  Such  waa  the 
first  exploit  of  Raymcmd  Fitzwilliam,  sumamed  Le  Gros^  whoee 
subsequent  achievements  justify  our  early  historians  in  assigning 
him  a  very  conspicuous  rank  among  lus  many  distinguished  contem- 
poraries. He  was,  as  has  been  said,  the  most  renowned  general^ 
the  wisest  counsellor,  and  the  ablest  manager  of  the  afiairs  of 
Ireland.  Raymond  le  Gros  was  the  son  of  Willtam  Fitssgeraid^ 
the  eldest  son  of  Gerald  of  Windsor,  governor  of  Pembroke 
castle,  by  Nesta,  daughter  of  Grufiydh  ap  Rhys,  prince  of  Soi^ 
Wales. 

When  Earl  Strongfoow  was  on  the  point  of  embarking  for  Ire- 
land, he  was  surprized  by  a  command  from  Henry  to  desist  from 
his  intended  enterprize  5  but,  in  neglect  of  this  prohibition,  he 
sailed  from  Milford,  and  landed  near  Waterford  on  the  23d  of 
August,  1171>  with  200  gentlemen  of  service,  and  about  190O 
soldiers.  They  were  immediately  joined  by  the  party  under  Ray- 
mond /  and,  on  the  ensuing  morning,  commenced  an  attack*  on 
Waterford,  which  city,  after  a  short  but  vigorous  defence,  was  re* 
duced,  with  great  waste  of  blood.  As  soon  as  tranquillity  was 
restored,  the  marriage  ceremony  took  {dace  between  Eari  Stroimf- 
bow  and  Eva,  the  daughter  of  Dermod,  King  of  Leinster. 

To  the  pages  of  regular  history  we  must  refer  for  a  continudas 
narration  of  the  various  military  events  which  occurred  betu^een 
the  date  at  which  Strongbow  subdued  Wat«rf(>rd,  his  first  mili- 
tary undertaking  in  Ireland,  and  the  landing  of  Henry  II.  in  per- 
son. A  brief  outline  would  occupy  too  large  a  portion  of  our 
work;  and  many  particulars  respecting  local  transactions  are 
presented  in  different  topographical  sections.  It  must  suffice  to 
observe,  in  the  present  place,  that  Roderic,  naturally  alarmed  by 
a  course  of  warfive  which  had  for  its  avowed  object  the  removal 
of  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  seating  Dermod  on  his  throne, 
summoned  his  vassals,  and  penetrated,  in  opposition  to  Dermod 
and  his  allies,  as  far  as  Clondalkin,  near  Dublin.  According  to 
the  Irish  annalists,  his  brave  but  ill-organized  troops,  after  a  sor* 
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▼ice  of  brief  darataon,  chiefly  employed  in  sldn&iBhing,  there 
Bcpanted,  and  returned  to  their  respective  homes.  Thus  circnm- 
stanoed^  the  titdar  monarch  retired  to  his  own  province^  leaving 
tbe  other  parts  of  Ireland  to  the  fartone  of  war. 

The  growing  snccess  of  Earl  Strongbow^  and  his  marriage 
with  the  danghter  of  Dermod,  did  not  foil  to  increase  the  jealousy 
and  political  apprehensions  of  the  English  king.  Fearful  that 
this  nobleman  might  erect  an  independent  sovermgnty^  Henry 
eommanded  all  his  subjects  resident  in  Ireland  to  retom  home 
before  a  stated  time,  and  prohibited  from  passing  to  that  island 
all  yessds  laden  with  military  supplies.  Whilst  the  adventurers 
stmggled  with  numerous  difficnlties,  consequent  on  this  command 
and  px>hilBtion,  the  unprincipled  Dermod  expired ;  and  thus  the 
war&re  of  the  English  vras  deprived  of  the  avowed  motive  under 
which  it  was  originally  conducted.  The  operations  of  Earl  Strong* 
bow  were  now  chiefly  confined  to  Dublin  and  its  vicinity  $  whilst 
FitK-Stq>hen,  with  another  detachment  of  the  English,  was 
compdled  to  act  on  the  defensive  at  Wexford,  and  was  ulti- 
mately captured,  as  is  sud,  through  a  stratagem  of  the  basest 
Batore. 

Henry,  King  of  England,  at  this  time  found  leisure  to  make 
that  visit  to  Ireland  which  policy  demanded,  and  which  was  ren- 
dered of  easy  performance  by  the  military  connexion  of  his  sub- 
jects with  some  of  the  parties  into  which  the  island  was  divided. 
As  apielnde  to  his  approach,  he  formaliy  disavowed  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  private  adventurers,  and  summoned  Earl  Strongbow 
to  his  presence*  The  earl  obeyed,  and  yielded  all  his  Irish 
acquisitions  to  the  royal  disposal.  Henry,  in  his  approach  to 
Ireland,  made  a  gradual  progress  through  Wales ;  and  thus  allowed 
the  Irish  foil  time  to  deliberate  on  the  measures  necessary  to  be 
taken  on  so  important  an  occurrence.  But  no  sense  appears  to 
have  been  entertained  of  a  connnon  danger  -,  and  it  is  probable 
that  each  individual  state  merely  calculated  on  its  own  interest, 
in  utter  apathy  respecting  what  might  have  been  deemed  the 
dues  of  patriotism  towards  the  general  cause. 

Henry  landed  at  Waterford  in  the  month  of  October,  1I7S, 
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attended  by  iiiMiy  aoblemeii,400  knights  or  gftntlemqi  of  lervice, 
and  about  4000  aoUiers.  Tho.kbg  waSvaccnrstdy  infomad  of 
tbe  diaseasiona  wliidi. existed,  and  therefore  did  not  eftpect  any 
formidable  opposition  $  bat  an  indignant  bravery  was  observable 
thioaghont^^  part  of  the  coantry,  that  might  have  prevented 
his  taldng  a  r^y  possession,  if  the  state  of  society  had  been 
&vwirahle  to  natiokial  resistance.  Hepuaned  a  stately  ]vogresa 
tlproiigh  MnnBter  and  Lmnater  >  and  the  several  princes  of  those 
districts  achnov^ledged  bia  sovereignty,  and  ooaaeiited  to  pay  Iri-* 
^qte;  bat  ikM^eric,  thoagh  injured  by  the  defection  of  -dicae 
princes  (irhewere,..in'tnith,  nnable  to  avoid  submission,  iridlsl 
dqieading  on  their  own  pecoliar  resources)  5  and  harassed  by  dia- 
aensbna  in  his  immediate  qphcre  of  goTemment  f  stiS  coUedad 
Us  provincial  troopa,  and  evinced  a  determination  of  defending 
OMUungfat,  his  own  territory.  The  chiefe  of  Ulster,  reoM^te 
ftttan  die  storm,,  also  preserved  a  haughty  independence  in  th^ 
retired  ^Betiicts. .  It  u^  however,  certain  that  the  progress  of  the 
long  was  not  molested  by  those  who  disdained  to  acknowledge  hie 
aiqpremacy* 

The  ensuing  winter  proved  so  extremely  severe,  that  Henry 
was  unabled  to  make  any  attempts  towards  reducing  the  northern 
and  iveatem  parts  of  the  island  ^  and,  alter  residing  three  mentiia 
in  Dublin,  he  sailed  ibr  Engtend,  called,  thithec,  at -a  short  aotioe, 
by  some  exigencies  of  ithe  state.  Previous  to  his  quitting  ^n 
oofan^,  he.an^oiatad  Sari  Strdngbo^w  (j<>n4ng  Raymond  le^Gnoe 
with  him.  in  ccwmisaien)  .cUef  governor  over  those,  parts  whicb 
acknowledged  the  Snglish  power.  He  Jikewise  dirided.  the  same 
districts  into  counties  }*  and  appmnted  fin;  the  shires,  cities,  a^d 
towns^  sherifi,  ju<%es<^itiiierant,  and  other  officers  suited  to.  the 
administration  of  the  English,  government  and  lawa.  It  must  be 
scsreely  necessary  to  ebserve  that  liiese  regulations  were  entirely 

*  There,  are  loiiie ,  reasons  for  believbig  that  a  snrTey  of  such  parts  of 
'Ireland  as  were  possessed  by  the  English,  was  made,  in  imitation  of 
Domesday-book,  by  order  of  Henry  II.  If  such  a  survey  ever  existed,  it 
has  been  long  since  lost,  and  Is,  indeed,  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
together  with  oewr  records,  pravions  to  the  Ume  of  Bdward  I.  . 
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oonfined  to  the  narrow  lioiiU  of  Uie  English  settlfionenUj  and  that, 
the  mere  ckcunistaiice  of  many  .Inah  pmcea  renderii^  tribotej 
prodaced  no.  Alteration  in  the  fturm  of  government^  or  ]&wn,  filiat- 
ing in  thdr  respective  territories. 

Chiefly  throogh  the  operations  of  the  originaL  advefitwoRSj 
Htfiiry  acqoired  actnal  dominion  over  several  maritime  qities«  The 
province  of  Leinater^  fallaciously  claimed  by  Earl  Stro^igboif »  a^ 
heir  of  King  Dermod^  was  to  be  held  of  the  king  and  his  heirs  by 
that  nobleman.  Some  parts. of  Meath,  alao^  af^Mar  to  have  been 
ceded  to  the  English  king.  When  we  remember  that  the  sw^r 
over  Leinster  depended  entice^  on  military  8tfeoglh>  we  niDSt 
perodve  that  the  dominion  of  the  English  was  troly  circqimsfcribe^ 
at  the  date  of  Henry's  departore  ^^nd  that^  as  has  beea  observed 
by  Sir  John  Davies,  heleft  not  "  .behind  fai^i  one  trne  subject  more 
than  those  he  found  ,  at  hia  coming  oveTj^  which  were^  only  thi» 
Engliah  adventurers,  who  had  gaiji^  1|^  port-town^,  in  .Leinster 
andMunster,  and  possessed  some  scopes  ofla^  th^eonto..-^ 
j<uning." 

Henry  bestowed  large  grants  of  land  on  several  qrpfoved  per^ 
sona^  and  directed  fortresses  to  be  erected  in  eligible  places*  En^^ 
oonnf^ing  a  qpirit  of  adventure^  whilst  himself  was  distinctly  owne4 
aa  li^ge^-lord^  he  granted  to  a  distinguished  baron,  Jofa^.de  Conrc^^ 
the  whole  province  of  Ulster,  "  provided  he  could  reduce,  it.  by 
force  of.arm9/* 

Whea  the  king  quitted  Ireland^  the  settlers  >vepe  chiefly^  if  not 
entirely,  left  to  a  reliance,  on  thek  own  exertions  and  their  private 
resonroea.  Tb^  sole  dij^eetion  pf  affairs  was  shortly  after  com- 
mitted to  ^1  Strpogbow J  who  eiqierienced  many  difficpltie^  Aom 
the  aversion,  and  the^  ardent,. ,  but  ill-conducted,  efforts  of  •  some  of 
the  native  princes.  The  arms  of  the  settlers  were,  however*  so 
potent,  whj^  opposed  to  the  struggles  of  a  divided  people,  that 
the  English  were  enabled  to  extend  their  incursions,  and  acquired 
poesession  of  the  city  of  Limerick.  Roderic,  the  nominal  monarch 
of  Ireland,  convinced,  as  it  would  appear,  that  it  was  impracticable 
to  stimulate  his  countrymen  to  unanimous  opposition,  now  deter- 
mined on  averting  immediate  danger  from  his  own  province,  by 
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an  acknowledgement  of  the  English  snpremacy.  With  the  dignity 
becoming  a  crowned  head^  he  disdained  all  application  to  a  sabject, 
however  powerful ;  and  sent  deputies  to  King  Henry,  in  person^ 
avowing  Ids  consent  to  do  homage  and  pay  tribute.  Henry  readily 
agreed  that,  on  these  conditions,  he  should  hold  the  kingdom  of 
Connangfat,  and  all  his  other  lands  and  soverdgnties,  in  as  ample 
a  manner  as  he  had  enjoyed  them  before  the  arrival  of  theEnglish^ 
with  the  exception  of  districts  under  the  immediate  dominion  of  the 
King  of  England  and  his  barons ;  namely  *^  Dublin  with  its  qipnr- 
tenances ;  Meath  with  its  appurtenances  $  Wexford  and  all  Lein- 
tter$  and  Waterford,  with  its  lands  as  fiar  as  to  Dungarvan^ 
inclusive.*' 

The  interests  of  the  English  were  exposed  to  some  temporary 
dsnger  by  the  death  of  Earl  Strongbow,  who  expired  in  Dublin, 
after  a  long  illness.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  government  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Raymond  le  Oros,  whose  wisdom  and  valour  had 
more  than  once  preserved  the  infant  state  from  ruin ;  but  King 
Henry,  being  made  suspicious  of  his  unbounded  influence,  replaced 
lum  by  WnUam  Fltz-Aldelm,  during  whose  exercise  of  power 
expeditions  by  private  adventurers  were  undertaken,  without  any 
decisive  eflfect,  against  the  Pn>vinces  of  Connaught  and  Ulster. 
The  invasion  of  the  former  kingdom  is  said  to  have  been  promoted 
by  the  ambition  and  turbulence  of  Roderic*s  son,  who  invited,  and 
joined  in,  the  ravages  of  the  assailants.  The  English  were  even- 
tually compelled  to  retreat  before  the  injured  father,  leaving  thdr 
ally  to  paternal  vengeance,  which  was  exercised  by  depriving  him 
of  sight.  In  Ulster  the  English  reaped  greater  profit  from  the 
jealousies  which  prevailed  amongst  the  different  chiefs,  and  effected 
It  precarious  settlement,  under  the  conduct  of  John  de  Courcy. 

In  the  year  1177^  King  Henry  appointed  his  son  John,  Lwdof 
Ireland;  and  in  1185,  that  prince  repaired  to  the  country  thus 
placed  under  his  authority.  He  was  then  little  more  than  seven- 
teen years  old,  and  had  in  his  train  many  youthful  and  luxurious 
courtiers,  who  flattered  the  levity  natural  to  his  boyish  age.  He 
landed  at  Waterford,  and  several  Irish  chieftains  promptly  repaired 
thither,  for  the  purpose  of  congratulating  his  arrival.    It  is  sud 
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tbBttbepecnHarity  of  dress  and  aiaimere  displayed  by  tiiese  difefii^ 
pityvoked  the  ridiciile  of  the  jnveBile  piiiice  and  many  of  his 
attendants. 

The  insnlts  which  they  experienced  caused  the  Irish  Mnees- 
to  retire,  in  high  disdain,  from  this  thoughtless  and  iU-mannered 
oonrt.  Theyeren  nnited  in  opposition  to  the  power  by  wUch 
they  were  derided;  and,  stimulated  father  by  many  injurious 
ezceBses  of  the  profligate  band  by  which  prince  John  was  attended,, 
commenced  active  warfare.  The  speedy  recall  of  the  youlMil 
prince  festered  the  original  adventurers  to  actual  power. 

The  cloistered  annalists  of  this  country  prefer  heavy  eompUdnta ' 
agmnst  the  first  adventurers,  for  the  destruction  of  many  chmdliea  ^ 
in  their  military  expeditions.     Recent  writers  justly  explsin  the 
caaae  of  this  offensive  circumstance,  by  observing  that  it  was 
CBStonmry  for  the  Irish  to  deposit  their  provimns  and  more 
valimhie  elfects  in  the  churches,  *'  where  they  lay  secure  amidst 
aB  their  domestic  quarrels,  as  in  a  kind  of  sanctuary  wUeh-  it 
was  deemed  the  utmost  impiety  to  violate.**    The  BngHsh,  add 
these  writers,  had  no  scruple  arising  from  local  halnts  of  reverence. 
TlMir  neoessities  often  compelled  them  to  seek  provisions,  wherever 
they  might  be  found ;  and  opposition  sometimes  oocaaiotted  weika  > 
of  bsvoc,  hr  beyond  theur  intention.    The  ihct  of  frequent 
destruction  is  undeniable ;  and  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  even  • 
in  an  antiquarian  point  of  view,  that  the  necessities,  or  rapadty, 
of  the  early  settlers  should  have  led  to  t^  demolition'  of  many ' 
&brics  in  tiie  provinces  of  Leinster  and  Munster,  which  probably 
exhibited  fine  traces  of  antient  ardnteeture,  aBd,'periiaps,  rivalled-  • 
in  csrriosity  the  remains  still  to  be  seen  at  Mount  Cashell  and 
Gkndak^h. 

'  On  the  accession  of  Richard  I.  to  the  crown  of  England,. his 
brother  John  cbimed,  and  was  allowed,  the  title  of  Lord  of  Ire- 
land. During  this  reign  the  colonists  were  1^  to  a  reHance  on 
their  own  exertions,  and  were  unable  to  preserve  the  former  extent 
of  the  £n§^h  pale.  Nearly  every  post  of  strength  in  Munster 
was  relinqnished  \  and  Lmnster  was  retained  with  dificuhy.  In 
the  year  1198,  died  Roderic  O'Conor,  last  of  the  Irish  monarchs, 
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having  ueaily  Jii^taiued  the  age  of  ninety,  thongh  so  frequently^ 
exfKMod  to  domestic  f»id  foreign  dangers.  The  last  twelve  years 
of  his  calamitous  life  were  passed  in  religions  retirement,  in  the 
monaaltryof  Coi^  -,  under  the  head  of  which  pious  fonndatbn  his 
marita  and  soirows  are  more  fully  noticed. 

The  yarious  troubles  incidental  to  the  dispute  clafan,  and 
imbdeife  diq;iosi)tion  of  King  John,  (Hrevented  his  seriously  inter-^ 
pOMng  for  the  redress  of  those  grievances  which  were  daily 
fliooiannlatiag  io.  Ireland*  Encouraged  by  these  circumstaneee, 
De  Lacy,  i^  Meath,  and  De  Courcy,  in  Ulster,  affected  indepen* 
deiuSe'i  and  although  c<wtinuaUy  engaged  in  contests  wiih  the 
native  ehiefs  of  those  provinces,  by  united  valour  and  intrigue  for 
soifae  taue  mainiyd&ed  their  acquisitions.. 

In  die  ycpr  I910>  this  king  visited  Ireland,  but  remamed  for 
three  nioi^ha  only,  and  prosecuted  nq  military  undertaking  <rf. 
in^ortanee.  He  received  the  submission  of  several  princes,  and 
direotsA*  hi#  attention^  with  considoEable  assiduity,  4o  the  'rcM  • 
gtlition  of  the  Irish  govemn^nt.  The  English  territ<uies  wer* 
nqmrnof^  ^ocmrately  divided  into  counties,  and  diredaena  were 
given  lor  t)ie^49D9#fcruction  of  several  eaatles  on  the  bmlerK  oC  the 
fiigUeiiHttUHnents* 

:  HMeonntiea  irhich  werm  (sstablished  during  this  hsgal  vtii^ 
exptainlhawztcntof  theB«^iah  {Mde  at  that  time.  It  is  ooot^ 
monly  bdieted  that  these  were  the  counties  of  Dublin ;  Meaihi 
KUdHBe)  Le«tt$  Cadow;  Kilkenny;  Weiford;  WaAerfords 
Gerk ;  Keify ;  Limerick ;  and  T^pcrtr^.  AUhoogh  this  king  left 
no  military  power,  *in  aid  of  the  coleiilsts>  it  is  cortain  that  tlie 
Ek^^sh  stcUgth  was  tontinnally  increasing,  from  the  inflteof 
fresh  adventurers,  who  prc^pressively  formed  new  seMpbttnM. 
Still,  the  vms  pf  bands  so  .thin  and  scat^red,  whilst  totally  w- 
aasiBted  by  the  head  of  government,  could  not  have  maibtailuid 
seoare  poeaeseioii  in  any  other  than  a  country  divided  igainat 
itself.  It  is  observed  by  Sir  John  Davies,  that, ''  after  this  time, 
the  Kings  of  England  never  sent  over  any  royal  army,-  or  any 
numbers  of  men,,  worthy  to  be  called  an  army>  untS  the  thirty* 
sixth  year  of  King  Edward  the  Third/' 
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During  the  long  reign  of  the  third  Henry,  Ireland  was  harassed 
by  continued  scenes  of  tarbnlence  and  bloodshed.  It  is  nnques- 
tionable  that  the  English  possessed,  at  this  time^  a  growing  power 
over  most  of  the  Irish  princes ;  bnt  the  weakness  of  the  crown 
enabled  them  to  prosecute  dangerous  and  disgraceful  schemes  of 
personal  aggrandizement.  While  the  great  lords  assumed  in  their 
own  persons  the  authority^  and  by  degrees  approached  towards 
the  character,  of  those  native  princes  whom  they  had  subdued, 
they  became  almost  uniformly  secret  rivals,  and  in  some  instances 
the  declared  enemies  of  each  other.  Thus,  with  the  first  appear- 
ance of  security,  commenced  a  series  of  petty  tyrannies  which 
proved  deeply  injurious  to  the  natives,  and  obstructed  the  best 
interests  of  the  English  in  Ireland. 

Little  advantage  had  been  derived  from  the  conduct  of  the 
Tarious  governors  sent  by  Henry,  and  that  king  vested  in  his 
son,  tibe  brave  and  accomplished  Edward,  and  Us  heirs,  the  whole 
of  his  own  cUdms  on  Ireland,  ^'  provided  that  the  lands  thus 
granted  should  not  be  separated  from  the  crown,  but  remain  for 
erer  to  the  kings  of  England,  aud  be  held  by  a  ddegated  autho- 
rity.*' In  consequence  of  such  a  grant,  we  often  find,  in  the 
bistorical  documents  of  this  period^  the  lands  of  the  king's  subjects 
in  Ireland  termed  the  laiuls  of  Lard  Edward.  It  was  intended 
that  the  prince  should  repair  to  his  Irish  government  j  but  the 
troubles  of  his  father's  reigu^  and  his  expedition  to  the  east>  pre- 
vented so  desirable  a  circumstance. 

The  great  power  attained  by  the  English  barons  settled  ia 
Ireland^  and  the  serious  contests  for  ascendancy  in  which  they 
were  constantly  engaged,  led  to  the  erection  of  very  numerous 
castles  in  this  long  and  ^sordered  rdgn.  The  remains  of  many 
of  these  structures  aire  to  be  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  country  -, 
and  nearly  every  ruinous  pile  is  connected  with  tales  of  factions 
enterprize,  often  of  a  romantic  although  sanguinary  character. 

The  drcumstances  of  Ireland  experienced  no  important  change 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  As  a  proof  of  the  dangerous  height 
of  power  attained  by  the  principal  settlers,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  it  was  found  necessary,  by  a  parliament  held  in  this  reign, 
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to  pass  aa  ordination,  forbidding  the  lords  to  make  war  witkont 
licence  of  the  chief  governor,  or  by  special  mandate  of  the  king. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  Ireland  experienced  an 
invasion  from  the  Scots,  which  at  first  wore  an  aspect  of  consi- 
derable importance.  This  enterprize  was  conducted  by  Edward 
Bmce,  brother  of  Robert  of  that  name,  who  had  assumed  the  crown 
of  Scotland.  The  undertaking  was  favoured  by  many  of  the  Irish« 
and  particularly  by  the  chieftains  of  Ulster.  The  Scots,  to  the . 
number  of  6000,  landed  in  the  north-east  part  of  Ireland,  in  May, . 
1315,  and  were  joined  by  the  Irish  lords  of  Ulster.  They  quickly 
'ravaged  the  possessions  of  the  most  exposed  of  the  English  settlers, 
razing  to  the  ground  many  castles,  and  destroying  by  fire  several 
towns.  Richard,  Earl  of  Ulster,  assembled  a  force  to  oppose  the 
invaders,  and  was  assisted  by  the  Irish  Prince  of  Connaught  ^ .  an 
army  commanded  by  Sir  Hamon  le  Gras  also  gave  a  temporary . 
check  to  their  progress  in  the  battle  of  Ascul,  but  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  want  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  English 
lords,  and  Bruce  succeeded  in  penetrating  as  far  as  the  county  of 
Louth.  He  was  unable  to  maintain  that  advanced  position,  bnt 
remained  for  some  time  unmolested  in  Ulster,  where  he  assumed 
the  style  and  parade  of  sovereignty,  having  been  crowned  at 
Dundalk.  It  is  necessary,  as  it  assists  in  explaining  the  extent 
of  the  jealousies  which  prevailed  amongst  the  English,  even  at  this 
early  period,  to  observe  that  the  invaders  were  joined  by  consi- 
derable numbers  of  persons,  termed  by  historians  degenerate 
Engliih,  by  which  is  to  be  nnderstood  such  settlers  as  had  gra- 
dually, by  intermarriage  and  habit,  assumed  the  dress  and  manners 
of  the  original  Irish. 

Alarmed  for  their  own  safety  by  the  increasing  success  of  Brace, 
the  principal  English  barons  at  length  united  their  strength,  and 
entered  on  vigorous  measures.  But  they  had  to  encounter  no 
ordinary  enemy,  and  had  little  right  to  expect  favour  from  the 
native  inhabitants.  Bruce  proceeded,  without  molestation,  to  the 
walls  of  Dublin,  but  declined  the  attack  of  that  city.  After  com*- 
mitting  ravages  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  he  again  retired 
to  Ulster,  where  his  troops  are  said  to  have  been  driven  to  aa 
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«itiemily  of  dktress  by  disease  and  famine.  He  was  pursued  by 
«ii  English  force  nnder  Sir  Jobn  Bermingham ;  and  a  dedsive 
action  took  place  near  Dundalk^  in  which  the  Scof  s  were  defeated 
and  Brooe  was  slain . 

The  ndseries  produced  amongst  all  classes  by  this  destmctive 
vfur,  foiled  to  operate  beneficially  on  the  manners  of  the  principal 
EngBsh  settlers.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  we  find  the 
Ei^^ish  lords  engaged  in  renewed  schemes  of  individual  ambition, 
and  again  plunged  in  sanguinary  hostilities  amongst  themselves. 
Tlie  Irish  naturally  took  advantage  of  these  animosities ;  hni, 
from  a  want  of  concert  and  union,  their  attempts  were  chiefly 
confined  to  predatory  excursions.  In  the  year  1361,  Lionel  (after- 
^nurds  Duke  of  Clarence),  son  of  Edward  III.  entered  Ireland,  as 
governor,  wHh  a  splendid  retinue,  and  a  force  of  about  1500  men. 
l%e  same  royal  personage  was  agdn  appointed  governor  in  1367. 
His  military  expeditions  were  attended  with  some  temporary 
renown,  but  one  of  the  most  memorable  transactions  of  his  govern- 
BDient  consisted  in  that  ordinance  of  parliament  which  is  usually 
known  by  the  namie  of  the  Statute  ofKtlkehny,  From  this  curious 
statute  we  find  that  the  English  were  rapidly  advancing  in  an  assi- 
a^tion  of  manners  and  laws  with  the  original  Irish,  and  daily 
becoming  less  disposed  towards  a  contented  dependance  on  the 
fioglish  crown.  Many  persons  now  retired  into  England,  fbrming 
dki&iieee  of  the  most  pernicious  description,  as  their  presence 
was  not  only  necessary  to  the  defence  of  their  castellated  seats, 
but  was  essential  to  the  generat  security.  Alnongst  the  grievances 
eonstitiiting  matter  for  a  petition  to  the  throne,  in  this  reign,  the 
total  neglect  of  such  fortifications  and  castles  as  were  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  king,  is  the  leading  article» 

Ridmrd  the  Second  conducted,  at  difierent  periods  of  his  reign, 
two  potent  armies  into  Ireland }  but  without  performing  any  deci- 
sive action,  calculated  to  produce  the  groundwork  of  permanent 
traaquilUtyj  His  first  voyage  to  this  country  took  place  in  the 
year  1394,  at  which  time  he  landed  at  Waterford,  as  is  said,  with 
aaarmy  consisting  of  4000  men  at  arms,  and  30,000  archers. 
0M  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  his  forces  is  much  over-rated. 
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He  took  no  steps  for  the  establiahmeot  «f  svch  a  AtroBg  aofi  eqoir 
table  form  of  government  as  uiightjrender  nominal  conqpest  a  refl 
blessings  but  receiyed,  with  much  osteu^tipn^  the  offers  jOJt.SBbr 
mission  tendered  by  numerous  Irish  princes.  We  are  not  informed 
of  ^ny  strenuous  efforts  tf>wards  redupng  the  .po^wer  <^  Ihose 
English  settlers,  whose  assumptions  were  jpaore  da^agerous  to  the 
public  peace,  even  than  the  defective  modes  of  gov^ixinent  preva^ 
ing  amongst  the  original  chiefe;  but.  aU,  works  prol^siiiDg  t9 
represent  the  history  of  Ireland  are  deficient  in  referent  to  Ipfir 
timate  records.  According  to  such  authorities  as  we  are  coastra^^ied 
to  adopt,  the  transactions  of  Richard,  during  this  first  visit,  wiece  . 
<^efly  confined  to  the  exercise  of  supremacy  over  the  Irish  prinoeay 
and  to  scenes  of  pageantry  and  festival.  He  resided  in  Irdami 
about  nine  months,  without  extending  the  English  pale  one  vaod 
of  ground  beyond  its  former  limits.  In  the  year  1399,  this  MJiag 
was  again  in  Ireland^  and,  whilst  engaged  in  some  caot/^sUiof 
no  great  importance  with  the  native  Irish,  here  reomved  inteUi* 
genoe  of  the  measures  taken  for  his  deposition* 

The  avil  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  liaooaater  fiuM 
to  produce  any  momentous  change  in  the  coocKlion  of  Ireland, 
The  most  powerful  of  the  English  settlers  employed  their  armsfm 
opposite  sides .  of  the  contending  parties;  and^  tnm  this  drcomr* 
stance^  the  country  escaped  scenes  of  unavailii^  bloodshed  whidi 
must  have  proceeded  from  an  attempt  of  either,  of  the  great  Aj^glo* 
Hibernian  houses  to  establish  an  independent  gov^f^menV  4toa9 
the  ocmvnlsed  and  weak  state  of  Britain.  The  origifial  lo^li 
Trained  from  any  unanimous  effort  to  eiq[>el  the  ]^n£^ish>  whib( 
the  power  of  the  settlers  was  thna  drmned  for  the  sostenanoe  of 
transmarine  quarrels.  They,  however^  aeiaed  on  mfsny  tracta  of 
land,  left  without  defence  at  this  juncture }  and  demanded,  and 
received,  annual  tribute  from  the  exposed  parts  of  die  oontracled 
English  province. 

Owing  to  a  defective  poHcy  in  the  fisctioa  th^  rqHiig  in  Sn(|^aiid» 
Ridiard,  Duke  of  York,  was  appointed  Vkseyeraot  pf  Irdtfnd  ia 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  This  prince  was  possessed  of  a  lai^ipot 
estate  in  Ireland,  and  was  invested  with  the  earldom  of  yisteiu 
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togeUusr  Widi  (h* '  Loidihi^  of  CottMai^lit,  <;b|fov  Tvhn  aiiAi 
Mestb.  IBs  taleiits  and  pretaosioiis  iirefe  ddcnlaJted  to  inoreaso- 
tfe  MMber  of  lut  idfcm«ntos'«^.te/Ui  Uttt/dito:  Mb  kHii 
coouttf  B'ionnldBJUo  acmssIoii  oi' 'power*  AMioiigv  t^fw-'^ifpirtx 
lords  of  IfdMid  wqm  diTided  boiwnbitlie  tivtATom,  .hopowcwg* 
a  boet of  •traagHilii. Oe fttaohmeattdf  ^o Bvl irf  BeiiMiid.    At 

of  M«k troops, ttbostftOGl^kiiiJbnBber.  :Thi^esBraj(»,.4lsd||liiio; 
Msd  MdHywoi^iitlostsdt^' tlMcMiitocrf  vMk  ^AuAtbttf. fHof^ 
sotaaacd  ag^iint  a  snpeffor-ioroB^  a&d  by  tbo  B«iibef»^lryi:Ik' 

ftH¥i«tiiiisoiktbMdis«Btiw«)rtdbi;  ' 

WIMst  ]>esraoiid  sided  i^  YiM,  l&e  Botier  lMil7s>  ^  wKMi 
tlwrlEarl  of  Orttitade  waifhHd,  dii^kytkl  an  attecfaMOBt  efoatly 
iBi¥id>'latfrai^s  ^  hooflO'  <»f  ^Lssieaster.  •  Loori-  bistory  aftirM 
SMiAy  MeedoM  rdstiajj^  to  (ibtoo  tees  -of  tttoabloj  ki  wblob  tie 
•fentions  of  psrty  were  ndt  eoHteed  toBbgbad,  tbe  ginai  sdSBb 
of  oetioa  i  but  the  ivreiits  of  ^lese  metnoraUe  dtO  wsi^,  u  tboy 
affect  indiyidiiai  noble  bouses^  belong  to  onr  topografM()il4<(pstt*^ 
■Mit.  Theltothiglnoiybatisttaf  tbe4tisb<fsr^  we  ttost  now' 
desigiale  th^desesAdtnts  6f  tbe  sifdeessi^e  EnglMli  seldeys)  Hi^ 
wards  tbe  boMe  idfYovki  was^piwred^  ftieireadiness^witb  Wb(c& 
tHey  adddtMdttiepraltfiridnsor  «be  laq^oiiiory  iMilKJri  0faan«&v 
trbo,  kk  <ba  i^gb  tff  tient^f^  VU,  peMMsted^lbe  fieri  of  WawvMt. 
M*al'  Oediije^  Dakft^  €iiMlM>''alid>bi^  bis4(miiad^ttailt« 
iaWiitlid  a^Adtt  to  «o  crMm^'  Bnghm^'  aMiaiik>wto  dmmi 

IB  tbe  suigle  battle  wbicb  tenninated  bis  public  career^  at  Newaric. 
WhHsf  lli^'settlim  «x|)«tiditd  tfteir^Mrtrengtb'  ill  «Mti«NfS'  dtspatn 
and  enterprises/  the  original  IrisK  septi  Were  filcevKie  engagdCin 
continoal  wars  amongstrthetiiselV^.^  Tbas^  the  best  interests  of 
society  lay  ciQrniane^  tbrouj^ut  the  wliUe  idutd j  from  tbe  want 
of  a  concentrated  and  ^npreme  goyemiiig  ppwer. 

Sir  EdwardJV>yiBBgs^  an  £^isb  Knight^  i  mncb  in  the  con- 
fidence: o^iietB7>  ¥11,  was  appointed  governor  by  that  King. 
JDMdaftbi#  sxercts^of  vieerr^  antbonty  WSP  pas^  that  eele- 
•  Tke  foUowbig  taconic  epbUes  luive  been  oflen  dUvLceA^  ss  sismplii 
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lKmtod«jtst»  Torjr.genaiQy  known  by ;Ae name  ol Fojfmigtt  Lmf, 
Moonttng^  lo  wbidi  '^  no  padtftment  was  to  be  holden  in  Irdandj ' 
vaUBi  the  aoto;  shonld  be.edrtSfied  in  GnglaAd."    All  diacnMroa- 
flMpectMfl^  the.mterition>  or  diaiacteif,  of  tbis  cteagtmeftt  is  renote 
irom  onr  pa^pose^  bat  it  kM  too  iim|>eratiT6  aa  opt»ralSon  on  the 
future  affiura  .of  tfae  coimti^y;  to  remain  eatioely  tinaotfoed. 

Asa snl^fect  more  iinmedialely  ocnbbcted  with tbe  mnistrAtiaii 
of  top<)gtflip^,  it  nmat  be  remaiifiedtf  tbat^  aooerding  to  a  confeanw 
imdry  wHt^>  Ifebnd,  in  tbe  reign  nndetconaiidesatioD^  oontldtei 
'*  114  lesft'tbaii' sixty*  regions^  of  different  dimenaions,  allgOveniad 
by  Irish  chieftains  after  their  andent  laws  and  manners^  together 
with  « loDg.t&talogiie  of  d^egenjerate  EagUsh,  who  had  reaobonnoed 
all.obedtenee  tot  government^  in  the  several  prorinces.'*  The 
BBgUah  pale«  aocordtng  to  the  same  writer j  waa  confined  withiii 
the  iiaiTf«W:boTHids  of  half  the  counties  of  Jjoath,  Meath,  Kil* 
daie«  J>oblin»  ajidWetford;  and  the  common  people  of  those 
diatiioto  be  rept^owits,  as  entirely  conforming  to  the  Irish  batnt 
andlaagnage.*** 

;  That  reforpiatioA  of  the  re%ious  estabUahalent  which  was 
oiBbcttd  inGnglandwith  little  diAculty,  in  the  reign  of  Haaiy 
Vltl.  met  with  a  principle  of  opposition  in  Ireland^  which  was 
cherished  by  a  gfe^  majority  of  the  population  thioogfa  all  the 
p^tMal  irieissitades  of  snooeeding  ages^  and  is  well  known  to  exist 
at  tbe  pceient  day.  *  Sipiilar  statutes  to  those  paas^  ifk  Engbiid, 
mapectingthesiq^vemacy  of  the  king,  appeals  to  Ron^  first  fruits, 
the  tuppreasiott  of  religious  houses,  kc.  were  se^nurally  eaucted  j 


of  thois  imperious  demands,  aud  coatemptnons  refuula,  ivUch  led  te 
ssmpilnary  conteets  between  tbe  lepts  of  original  Irish : 

"  a*NtAL  to  O'DOMMEL. 

"  Pay  me  your  tribute,  or  if  you  don't— 

"  0*NIAL.» 

"  O^DoNNBt  to  O'NTlJlL. 

**  I  t>we  you  no  tribute,  and  if  I  did— 

«  0<DONNBL.*' 
*  MS.  Trin.  Col.  Dublin  ^  of  which  curious  document  see  an  account  in 
Leiand's  Hist  of  Ireland,  vol  il.  p.  97-8. 
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Inrt;^  from  the  state  of  the  covBtry,  wein^  not  enforoed  wiA  any 
resemblance  of  the  extent  or  rigonr  there  practned.  In  the  pallia^ 
ment  hdd  at  Dnbffin,  in  the  33d  year  el  Heniy  VIII.  all  the  bmi^ 
Dasteries  and  rdigions  houses  in  Irekmd:  were  nominally  dissolvei^ 
and  persons  were  sent  from  Engiandy  to  make  a  regular  sartref 
of-tJie  property  and  ilBTCBBCS'tliM  seised  by  the  cniwni  Bat  it  is 
eb^ioas  diat  nch  monasteries  only  as  wei»  within  the  most  tiaoU 
able  parts  of  the  strict  £n§^h  palr^  were  redoeed  in  the  ragn  of 
Henry.  By  Sir  John  Davies  we  are  informed  that  the  abbey* 
and  reiqpoDS  honsesin  '*  Tyrone^  Tirconnel,  irad  Fermanagh^ 
were  ne?er  sorveyed,  nor  redaced  into  cliaige^  bnt  remained  in 
possesnon  of  the  religions  until  the  r^gn  of  James  the  First." 

Thus/ to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  ArchdaU,  which  on  this 
subject  we  greatly  prefer  to  any  original  remarks^  *'  The  pros- 
trating fiiry  of  reformation,  which,  in  England,  laid  the  proudest 
structnres  and  their  monkish  inhabitants  level  with  the  groniid^ 
operated  more  slowly  in  Ireland.  The  English  interest  here  was 
weak,  and  consequently  unable  to  carry  into  effect  the  plans  pro- 
jected in  the  sister  kingdom.  No  Wicldiff  had  ever  raised  his 
ToioB  in  Irdand  against  the  command  of  the  Sovereign  FontiHT} 
none-dared  to  incur  his  dire  anathemas ;  our  princes  and  people 
were  the  most  passive  subjects  over  whom  the  successora  of  St. 
Peter  ever  exercised  apostolic  domination.  It  was  after  much 
trouUe  and  civil  commotion,  that  penal  lawa  and  a  steady  and 
spirited  British  administration  dissolved  our  connectkm  wMi 
Rome,  and  estabfished  a  partifld  Protestantism.*'* 

•  Monat.  Hflbem.  Intro,  p.  xi.-:di«— 7^  aathttr  of  Ae  Moaasticoa 
explains  tka  propriety  of  the  terra  **  partial,*'  as  need  in  the  above 
pa«age,  by  obaervins  that,  in  the  year  1T56,  there  were,  in  different  parts 
of  Ireland,  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Demi* 
aiclu  **  The  Fnuiciflcans,"  continnea  Mr.  Archdall,  ^  are  mach  more 
namerons,  and  the  other  orders  have  many  membort,  all  of  them  preserving 
the  memory  of  their  former  poMemions,  and  reiidlnf  at,  or  near,  their 
ancient  monasteries."  The  same  writer  remarks,  that  from  each  a  tvcces- 
lion  of  peraone  practliing  a  monaatlc  life,  *'  it  might  be  imagined  that 
there  conld  not  be  a  dearth  of  chartolaries,  registers,  leger-books,  obi- 
tvaries,  and  other  evidences  of  the  origin  and  state  of  onr  Abbeys  $  bat 
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Ubtil  thk  reigB  theBcitiih  Sovereign  had  been  ttykd  Lord  oC 
bdaad;  bnt  Henry  VIU.  akered  the  tide  to  tiiat  of  Khig.  In 
thft  year  1641^  he  was  prodaimed  ''  King  of  Ei^iand,  Ireland, 
tUL  France^  I>ciettder  of  ^  Faith,  and  in  Earth  Snpceme  Head 
^thb  Ofanrch  of  £tt|^d  and  Ireland.*'* 

In  tlie  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  agents  of  those  who  exerdsed 
•power  in  4he  name  of  that  jnTenile  monarchy-  pnrsned  tiie  task  of 
fteiopation  in  this  eonntry  with  the  same  barbarons  hostility 
towards  woria  of  art  that  was  ^splayed  in  England.  Scnlptnre, 
paialed  windows^  bells,  and  erery  species  of  ornamental,  or 
.ynlttaUe^  ohnnch  fnmitore,  feU  victims  to  the  mbtaken  pety,  or 
the  avarice,  of  these  iQ-chosen  emissaries.  It  is  long  since  all 
ireU-^ncated  classes  first  ooncqrred  in  depreoatittg  the  irremedi- 
able  havoc  eomnatted  in  the  fine  religioas  fabrics  of  England  j  nor 
saa  the  antiquary  and  topographer  call  in  vain  for  the  same 

this  is  ftur  from  being  the  caee.  The  Tarious  conTolsionB  which  Ireland 
experienced,  banished  many  of  her  religious  to  the  Continent ;  some  of  our 
Mclesiastical  records  were  carried  away,  bnt  nnch  more  were  lost  in  the 
imbslence  of  the  tbset.  Ilappily  the  iaqniries  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
AJKhlMop  Ufher^  aad  8hr  James  Ware»  ia^ress^d  a  Tslao  on  sadi  docs* 
jnents,  and  preserved  them  from  total  destrnctiott." 

•  Dr.  Ledwich  (AnUqs.  of  Ireland,  p.  231-2)  contends  that  the  Harp 
was  at  this  time  adopted  as  the  armorial  bearing  of  Ireland,  a  circnm- 
stance  supposed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  first  appearance  of  that  sym- 
bol oa  Irish  coins  ta  the  year  ISSO.  But  the  following  remarks  by  Mr. 
Chslnen,  show  that  IreUoul  claimed  ths  harp,  asa badge  of  nsHmMl 
■nns,  at  an  earlisr  period  i—**  When  a  eomnlsiiOB  was  appoiatsd, 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  lY .  to  inquire  what  were  the  anns  of  Ireland, 
4be  conunissiiSBers  retumed,  that  her  ansa  coasbtsd  of  iktM  cr^wmg  im  pmU, 
'There  reviains  in  the  Cotlega  of  ArmSf  a  cwioas  roll,  coataiping  the  badges 
jof  tho  Earis  of  Warwick,  from  Brutus,  the  founder^  whidi  was  (^oa^iosed 
J»y  ths  MUfcnted  John  R4>«s,.tltt  Warwick  aatiqnary^  who  died  1401.  •  He 
ladadsdRlshardllL  a.aa  Bart  of  Warwkki  the  antiquary, In  palatlag 
•|ha.ssvarsl.  crssia  sf >  Ekhavd^.  sanaoantad  Jdft  csesl  as  Xtodof  lialaBd, 
vlth  tU  M«rpt  end*  in  order  to  pref  eat  ■dstakes»  wssteuader  eaeh  ciast, 
4;aglaad,  Fraace,  Acqnitaia,  and  Inelnid.  These  Ihcts  deaonstrats  that 
JBogUsh  Ireland  had  armorial  beariagi  hs  an  earllar  ags  Ihaa  her  aad- 
^•aries  have  been  disposed  to  allow.V...<;halmers*  Caledonia,  val.  i. 
«.4«S.M<s. 
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.coBciuren«e  of  the  JibernJ^i  ia  a  a^ot^ent  of  disgo^j^  wlubt  4he|r 
sigh  over  the  desobted  b«»oty  of  nafoiy  efttin^ble  strnctiira  in  ih^ 
sister  Ulaad. 

Under  the  sanction  of  Qoeen  Mary>  all  af  ts  mad^.  agsinst  tb^ 
holy  see  were  repealed,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  wfip 
re^^estabUshed.  .T<^  the  church  wci^  restored  the  Tectories, 
jl^ebcf,  and  other  enolniiiqits  vested  .i^  the  crc^n  since  the 
^^weiM7-eighth  year  of  Henry  VIIL :  the  laity  retaii^edi  in  a  hro 
jpsp^  those  lands  Sormerly  iy[ipeaded  to  religiwis  bouses  of  wbidi 
they  had  obtained  grants. 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth^  as*  relatqi  to  Irelandi  prefents  on^ 
hmentable  scene  of  continued  warfare.  The  disputes  of  the  fi^r 
tioai^  and  the  insnrrections  of  the  aggrieved,  were  now  rendere4 
more  dangerous  by  the  interference,  of  a  foreign  power*  Tb^ 
detail  of  the  varioos  sanguinary  events  which  occurred  in  ibis 
longreign^  causes  humanity  to  shudder^  and  we  are  ^ag^r  to esca|i9 
to  inore  pacific  ages>  in  which  divided  and  contentious  greatness, 
however  obtained^  ^nks  beneath  one  supreoie  head.  The  wars 
under  Etizabeth  raged  in  aU  the  provinces,  and  aftct  the  topo* 
graphy  of  neady  every  minor  division  of  the  island*  Some,  brief 
hint^- respecting  the  diaracter  and  duration  of  the  principal  o^ 
these  contests  amst  be  aU  that  is  required  in  the  present  place. 

The  Spaniards,  roused  to  severe  auger  by  the  support  which 
Elisabeth  bad  granted  to  the  Netherlands,  s^t,  at  difierena  t^um 
is  this  reognj  aids  of  men  and  .mrms  to  the  .diseontented  priaoee 
aad.lords  of  Ireland.  In  one  of  these  expeditiOBS  Sjsven  hundred 
Spaniards  and  ItaUans  landed  i^  the  south,  but  were  smbdned, 
wHI^  no  great  difficulty,  by  a  force  under  the  li<frd  Gney.  We 
Shan,  hereafter,  state  more  fully, .  when  noticing  the  place  at 
wbi«h  the  tran8a«ti«i|.oepurred>  that  this  smell  body  of  invadeirSj 
ivtth  muk  o{  the  Iriakas  Jtad  tim0 1»  eoOeet  and  join  tbemi  ware> 
irtthihe  tMptien  of  thmrofiimiinhimiUy  p«tle4eatt 
hkmi  ky  thia  eoo<|nerors ! 

The  war  conducted  against  die  Eng^sb  goveniment  by  the 
Sari  of  Tyrone  (who  resumed  the  title  of  O'Nial,  togbther  with 
the  exercise  of  sovereign  power  in  Ulster)  was  the  most  important 
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contest  of  ttis  age.  All  minor  ftictions  were^  indeed,  progrev* 
dToly  involved  in  the  great  straggle  on  wliicb  be  entered ;  and 
tlie  final  reduction  of  his  power  led  to  the  settlement  of  the  whole 
island  bmeath  the  legislative  sway  of  England,  in  the  snooeedi]^ 
reign. 

Leaving  to  the  regalar  historian,  and  to  bcidental  notices  in 
topografAlcal  pages^  the  long  and  perplexed  series  of  events 
connected  with  the  rise  of  this  war,  and  its  gradual  increase  in 
consequence  until  it  prevailed,  with  different  degrees  of  vigour,  in 
all  quarters ;  we  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  one  of  its 
most  important  events,  by  observing  that,  in  1599,  Robert,  Earl 
of  Essex,  was  appointed  lord  lientenant,  and  furnished  with 
an  army  of  twenty*  thousand  men.  On  his  arrival  he  quickly 
found  the  difficidties  of  the  situation  which  he  had  undertaken,  at 
hifrown  request.  Embarrassed  by  the  conflicting  interests  and 
Ofwnions  of  the  Irish  Council,  in  contradiction  to  his  former 
assertions  respecting  the  proper  coarse  to  be  adopted,  he  first 
cBrected'his  march  towards  the  south,  whence  he  returned  to  the 
province  of  Leinster  with  a  diminished  and  dispirited  army. 

O'Nial,  confidently  expecting  assistance  from  Spain,  and  eon* 
vinced  lyy  experience  that  his  chief  hope  of  success  depended  on 
protracting  the  war,  resorted  to  his  antient  expedient  of  amusing 
his  opponent  by  parleys,  conferences,  and  proposals.  Contrary, 
alio,  to  the  course  of  conduct  which  the  Earl  of  Essex  had  in  this 
respect  prescribed  for  an  able  and  honest  general,  he  admitted  of 
these  delays,  and  agreed  to  a  truce  of  six  weeks.  It  has  been 
suspected  that  a  want  of  loyalty,  rather  than  of  spirit  or  judgment^ 
caused  the  earl  thus  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  the  opinions  he 
had  professed  to  entertain.  According  to  some  writers,  be  was 
desirous  of  employing  tlie  force  with  which  he  was  entrusted 
agabst  his  personal  enemies  in  England,  rather  than  against  the 
fees  of  the  state  ii|  Irelaiid.  Bat  this  haa  not  been  proved.  By 
virtue  of  a  warrant  granted  by  the  queen  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
this  country,  allowing  him  to  repair  to  England  without  snmmons, 
be  abruptly  quitted  his  command,  and  appeared  at  court  before 
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his  inteAtioii  was  ascertained.    His  subsequent  latempenite  oon« 
duct,  and  death  on  the  scaffold,  are  well  known. 

Lord  Mounljoy  was  appointed  Lord  Ikfiatj  of  Ifdand  in 
1600.  His  efforts  were  ably  seconded  by  Sir  Geoige  Cittew, 
President  of  Mnnster;  and,  by  a  se?ere  bat  skilfol  coorse  of> 
ivarfare,  he  eventually  triumphed  oyer  that  opposition  witii  whidi 
Sir  John  Norris  and  the  Earl  of  Essex  had  temporiaod.  The  sooeess 
of  these  generab  was,  however,  delayed  by  the  btndiiig  of  a* 
Spanish  force,  oopunanded  by  Don  Juan  d'Aquila,  in  aid  of 
O' I<6al.  The  Spaniards  debarked  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  but  at 
too  late  a  period  of  the  war  to  be  serviceable  to  thdr  fnenkda* 
Their  conduct  displayed  much  bravery  and  a  high  sense  of 
militafy  honour  ^  but,  after  several  unavailing  exertions,  they 
abandoned  the  cause,  and  evacuated  the  country  on  sdpulatioo. 

The  remainder  of  the  war  omsisted  in  a  gradual  pursuit  of  the- 
enemy  towards  his  strong  hold  in  the  north.    In  the  proseeutioB , 
of  this  dreadful  task,  forts  were  reduced,  and  slaughter  was  * 
spread  far  and  wide:    Enclosed  by  conquering  troops  in  every 
Erection,  the  wretched  insurgents  perished  in  great  numbers, 
more  dying  through  famine  than  by  the  sword.    We  hasten  to  the 
dose  of  scenes  so  appalllng.-^'Nial  threwUmaelf  on  the  meicy 
of  the  queen,  and  his  submission  was  accepted.    He  relinquished 
his  princely  name,  with  all  its  assumed  authority  i  and  it  has 
been  emphatically  said  that,  shortly  after  his  submisuon,  ''  no 
insurgent  remained  in  the  kingdom,  who  had  not  obtained  or  . 
solicited  mercy." 

Thus  terminated  those  contests  between  the  natiyes*  and  the 

*  It  may  be  necessary  to  observe  that  by  the  term  "  Natives,*'  as 
connected  widi  the  faiternal  wars  of  Ireland  after  the  thirteenth  century, 
we  are  not  to  understand  the  original  Irish,  ezclnsively.  The  English 
settlers,  being  chiefly  private  adventoren,  when  dispersed  in  parts  of  the 
country  remote  from  the  seat  of  government,  found  it  to  the  advantage. of 
their  tranquillity  to  adopt  the  manners  of  the  Irish,  rather  than  to  en- 
courage an  imitation  of  their  own.  To  the  credit  of  the  original  Irish, 
whose  warmth  of  hospitable  iLindness,  in  all  stages  of  society,  has  never 
been  called  in  question,  they  readily  entered  into  friendly  association  with 
those  who  had  obtained  a  settlement  and  accorded  with  their  nmnnert. 
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EagliBb  government^  wliich  lasted^' to  the  bjory  of  all  parties.  For 
upwards  of  four  ceatBries* 

Vsw'  dpportiiaities  of  exeiidiilliig  regal  power  can  be  more 
eiYialile  tbaik  tbat  now  possessed  by  James  I.  To  bim  belongfid 
tke  noblest  harvest  6f  vietofy,  that  of  institnttng  ctvil  regulations 
for  i&e  ameKoration  of  a  country,  so  long  distracted  by  struggles 
for  IndMdnsl  ascendanoy  tbat  the  arts  oi  peace  were  unknown  or 
despised,  whtlst  ihe  peapb  were  considered  merdy  as  the  instru- 
ments of  turbulent  enterprize.  That  much  local  dissatislactioB 
should  be  created  in  the  progress  of  attempts  so  arduous,  will 
notmrally  be  expected  $  and  it  is  certdn  that  many  acts  of  great 
i^ustlee  to  Individuals'  were  committed  ih  consequence  of  some 
arrangements  made  by  James,  professedly  for  the  public  good. 

Amongst  the  first  important  actions  towards  the  settlement  <tf 
the  country,  the  aatientlrish  customs  of  TaniStry  and  CraveUdnd 
w^ere  aboKslied,  and  the  English  law  substituted  for  the  Brehon 
jurisdiction^  A  subsequent  measure  has  so  much  influence  on  the 
topographical  history  of  this  country,  that  it  demands  explicit 
notice.--'Iii  the  twelfth 'year  of  -Queen  Elizabeth  a  law  had  been 
made,  enabling  the  Lord  Deputy  to  receive  surrenders,  and  to 
re^grant  estates  to  the  Irish.  But,  as  is  observed  by  Sir  John 
Davies,  *'  there  were  few  of  the  Irish  lords  that  made  offer  to 
surrender  during  her  reign  3  and  they  which  made  surrenders 
obtained  grants  of  the  whole  again,  to  themselves  only,  whilst  no 

The  history  of  Ireland,  previous  to  the  entry  of  the  Enj^Ush,  presents, 
indeed,  a  ^ accession  of  colonists  who,  by  degrees,  amalgamated  With  the  ' 
ortffftial  Cehle  popuiatloa,  and  are  not  usiially  distinf aisiM»d  firom  the 
Ant  possessors  of  the  soil.  Great  numbers  of  the  English  had  adopted  the 
language  and  national  sentiments  of  the  Irish,  long  before  the  time  of 
Qtaeen  Elizabeth ;  in  whose  reign,  and  in  the  wars'  noticed  above,  they 
sided  by  whole  septs,  or  under  the  guidance  of  Anglo-Hibernian  nobles 
with  the  descendants  of  the  original  inhabitants.  Since  the  time  of  the 
Eighth  Henry,  the  painful  distinctions  of  religion  had  aided  in  widening 
the  line  of  separation  between  the  descendants  of  the  antient  English 
settlers,  and  the  English  newly  arrived.  From  the  date  of  that  feign  there 
appears  to  have  been  little  or  no  distinction,  ih  the  point  of  view  taken  by 
English  writers,  between  the  original  Irish  and  the  posterity  of  the  old 
English  plantation. 
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eMte  #a8  taken  of  the  inferior*  septs  of  people  inbabiUng  these 
oemtffks  Wider  them."  By  the  ne^eet  of  small  proprietors,  men*- 
tiooM  in  tUs  paasi^,  onr  author  means  that  a-degree  of  poww, 
injuriOBS  to  the  commonwealth,  was  left  in  the  .hands  of  the' 
prindpal  lord,  whilst  the  possessions  of  infenors  desccpded  ia  th^ 
antient  oourse  of  Tsa&stry  and  Gavefidnd,  mid  renmiaed  sabjeol;: 
to  long-established  duties  towards  the  chief. 

in  the  reign  of  James,  contbues  die  author,  last  dted,  two 
special  commisnons  were  sent  from  England,  **  the  one  for 
abosptittg  surrenders  <^  the  Irish  and  degenerate  EagUsh^  and  for 
re-grastinjg  estates  unto  them  according  to  the  course  of  <bt' 
GoimBon  law;  the  other  for  strengthening  of  defeodve  tidesi    in 
tbe  execution  of  which  commissions  there  was  spedal  care  tadceii ' 
t^  settle  and  s^cute  the  under-tenants."     It  wSl  not  be  dosAnled* 
but  dmt^  under  the  eiisting  political  drcuuisCanoss,  many  Irisb' 
cUefe  embraced  this  opportunity  of  ooni^erdng  o  tenure  Amt  Hfe  > 
into  an  estate  in  fee,  and  a  '9vrj  general  surrender  of  kada  con* 
uequently  took  place. 

The  plans  of  this  king  were  greatly  advanced  by  the  fligbtMsl-' 
tbe  Earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tireonnel^  who  <|nitted1iie  countary  under 
a  diaige  of  lugh  treason,  leaving  their  vast  possessions  in  dm 
north  to  die  merey  of  the  crown.  It  is  too  likely  dmt  Infe* 
rested  persons  took  advantage  of  die  well-known  contentious ' 
character  of  these  ferds,  and  impated  to  them  a  a^ae  whidl- 
either  had  no  existence  or  was  aggravated  by  the  accusers.  The 
event  alone  is  of  import  to  the  object  of  these  pages.  The  two 
earlsj  with  other  persons  in  the  norths  of  inferior  note,  were 
attainted,  and  a  vast  tract  of  land  in  Ulster,  amounting  to  not  less 
than  500/)00  acres,  escheated  to  the  crown.  On  this  extensive 
territory  the  Idng  placed  a  colony  of  Undertakers,  as  these  planters 
wefe  termed,  in  part  from  England,  bat  chiefly  from  Scotland. 
Hie  conditions  on  whidi  the  plantadon  was  conducted,  and  the 
important  national  ^ect  of  its  iadastrious  members  aad  the^ 
posterity,  are  noticed,  in  that  part  of  our  work  which  is  descrip^ 
tive  of  the  province  of  Ulster. 

Other  large  tracts  of  land,  considered  to  be  vested  in  the 
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crown  by  the  troables  of  recent  ages,  were  likewise  granted^  l»y 
Jamas  I.  to  different  persons  supposed  likely  to  advanoe  the 
gfeneral  wel&re.  Amoikg  tliese  latter  grants,  were  not  less  than 
400^000  acres^  sitoated  in  the  counties  of  Leitrim;  Longford; 
Westmeath;  and  those  of  the  King  and  Qoeen. — ^As  it  was 
nftnally  stipulated  that  eadh  undertaker  should  erect  on  his  lands 
a  castle^  or  house,  proportioned  to  their  extent,  We  find  in  Ireland 
▼ery  numerous  remains  of  buildings  evinciiig  the  architectural 
style  of  this  reign  ^ 

Hie  reign  of  Ghades  L  was  marked  in  the  annals  of  Ireland 
by  a  dvil  war  of  dreadful  ferocity,  which  dififered  in  character 
fran  those  we  have  hitherto  noticed,  as  religious  enmity  had  a 
laige  share  in  its  commencement,  and  (stiU  more  to  the  disgrace 
of  human  nature)  in  the  cruelty  with  which  it  was  conducted  by 
each  ocmtending  party.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  war,  which 
commenced  in  October,  1641,  and  lasted,  with  little  intermission, 
for  nearly  eleven  years,  most  of  the  principal  towns  in  Ireland 
experienced  assault,  or  are  rendered  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
this  period,  by  conflicts  which  took  place  in  thmr  vidnity .  Whilst 
England  was  harassed  by  sanguinary  disputes  between  the  king 
and  parliament,  the  dvil  wars  of  Irdand  were  occasionally  di- 
verted into  channels  foreign  to  the  original  sub|eots  of  dissension^ 
or  at  least  subsidiary  to  the  diief  objects  of  those  with  whom 
these  commotions  originated*  But  when  the  parliamentary  party 
obtained  the  complete  ascendancy,  serious  measures  were  adopted 
for  the  reduction  of  the  royalists  and  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland. 
Oliver  Cromwell  entered  this  distressed  country,  with  the  title  of 
Lord-lieutenant,  in  the  year  1^9.  His  army  consisted  of  800O 
foot  and  4000  horse,  provided  with  a  formidable  train  of  artillery ; 
and  he  commenced  a  course  of  operations  barbarously  severe  witih 
the  assault  of  Drogheda,  which  place  was  taken  by  storm,  aufi 
the  garrison  put  to  the  sword.  By  measures  thus  prompt  and 
unrdenting,  he  successfully  terminated  the^  war,  but  with  a 
profusion  of  bloodshed  that  has  stamped  his  name  and  cause  with 
lasting  disgrace. 

Tht  ravages  committed  in  the  Irish  war  under  Cromwell, 
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•skended^  at  in  the  wan  of  England  at  the  tame  lera^  to  works  of 
art  thought  to' be  superstitions.  The  topographer  will  find  diat, 
in  many  recorded  instances,  the  mutilation  of  sculpture,  and  other 
Btrocions  iignries  committed  on  rdiglous  piles  and  the  monuments 
which  they  contained,  are  traced  to  the  hands  of  these  fiinatic 


It  may  be  necessary  to  observe  that,  in  the  disposal  of  lands 
fcrMted  in  the  above  disastrous  wars,  Oliver  €romwell  assigned 
considerable  portions  to  the  army  which  had  served  from  the  date  at 
which  himself  entered  on  command  (the  year  1649)  ^  and  reserved 
the  province  of  €onnaught  entirely  for  the  Irish,  under  qualifica- 
tions determined  by  Parliament.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  the 
Government  made  a  declaration  for  the  settlement  of  Ireland, 
which  was  of  great  importance  in  the  future  tenure  of  landed 
property.* 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  Ireland  was 
agun  plunged  in  warfare.  James,  after  quitting  England,  had 
repaired  to  France,  from  which  country  he  immediately  proceeded 

*  By  this  declaration  the  adTentnren  were  confirmed  in  the  lands 
which  they  poeteMed  on  the  7th  day  of  May,  1059,  agreeably  to  the  acts 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eif^hteenth  of  Charles  I.  The  soldiers  who  had 
recelTed  allotments  of  lands  for  arreai»  of  pay  were  also  confirmed  In 
possession,  with  an  exception  of  chorch-lands,  of  estates  procared  by 
frandnlent  means,  &c.  Protestants  whose  estates  had  been  given  to 
adventarers,  or  soldiers,  were  to  be  restored,  unless  they  had  been  in 
nbelHon  before  the  cessation,  or  bad  talien  oat  decrees  for  lands  in  Con- 
aaaght  or  Clare.  The  persons  thus  removed  were  to  be  reprised,  **  In- 
nocent Papists,"  althongh  they  had  taken  lands  in  Connaught,  were 
to  be  restored  to  their  estates,  and  the  persons  removed  also  to  be  reprised. 
Many  of  the  Irish  nobility  and  gentry  were  named,  as  objects  of  the  king's 
pecnliar  favoor,  to  be  restored  to  their  estates  on  condition  that  the 
adventarers,  or  soldiers,  who  then  enjoyed  them  were  reprised,  and 
«tisfled  for  their  disbursements.  From  all  the  esUtes  involved  in  the 
act  of  settlement  a  small  rent  was  reserved  to  the  crown.  For  particolafs 
respecting  this  U  Declaration,*'  which  is  an  olyect  of  frequent  reference 
in  Irish  topographical  history,  see  Irish  SUt.  14  and  15.  Car.  ii.— It  is 
justly  observed,  in  a  note  to  the  '*  Account  of  TuUaroan,"  in  Mr.  Shaw 
Mason's  Parochial  Survey,  that  **  the  proceedinp  under  the  commissioqs 
of  claims  during  the  Protectorate,  and  the  Acts  of  SETTLSMBirT  and 

▼OL.  I.  g 
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when  he  entered  Ireland  in  Marcb^  1689,  at  the  bead  of  «l|wt 
1900  of  his  native  fiubjects,  hi  the  pay  of  the  Fsenoh  KSiif*  The 
memorable  siege  of  Derry  was  lus  first  military  operation ;  and 
the  lengthened  opposition  he  there  encountered  formed  the  pos- 
cnrsor  of  nnmerous  disaster#^  destructive  of  his  last  hope  of 
sovereignty.  After  a  considerable  debiy,  occasioned  by  the  poli- 
tical intrigues  and  embarrassments  which  attended  the  early 
stages  of  William's  elevation  to  the^rone,  James  was  onpesed 
by  m  army  under  Duke  Schonberg  j  but  the  same  impediments 
in  the  machinery  of  government  which  had  retarded  the  duke's 
entry  into  Ireland^  prevented  his  achieving  any  military  exploit  of 
importance,  and  the  great  event  of  the  war  was  reserved  f<Mr  the 
king  in  person. 

William  landed  at  €arrickfergus,  on  the  14th  of  June,  1690, 
attended  by  many  persons  of  distinction^  and  was  joined  by  Duke 
Schonberg.  Passing  quickly  through  the  norths  he  sought  the 
army  of  his  rival  in  the  vicinity  of  Dr(^heda,  and  conmieQoed  his 
campaign  with  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Boyne,  which  was  fou|^ 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1690. 

Shortly  after  the  loss  sustained  by  James  on  that  eventful  day, 
he  fled  to  France }  but  the  hopes  of  his  friends  did  not  utterly 
expire  on  his  flighty  and  much  blood  was  yet  spilt  before  tbe 
nation  was  restored  to  a  resemblance  of  tranquillity.  In  the  sub- 
sequent prosecution  of  the  war  many  deplorable  acts  of  ravage 
were  committed  by  both  parties,  which  long  left  emphatical  marks, 
in  the  desolated  buildings  of  the  gentry,  and  the  distress  yisiUe  u 
every  feature  of  the  country.  The  chief  military  actions  were 
achieved  by  General  de  OinUe  in  the  siege  of  Athlone,  coin- 
manded  by  Colonel  Richard  Grace^  and  in  the  battie  of  Agh- 
rim^  which  derives  its  name  from  a  village  in  Galway^  conti- 
guous to  the  field  of  bloodshed.    In  this  battle  the  English  were 

ExpLAWATioif  after  the  Restoration,  and  the  seTeral  traniactions  con- 
nected with  them,  wonld  form  in  themselyes,  if  compUed  with  adequate 
jndgment  and  sufflcient  information,  as  curious  and  interesting,  and  also 
as  desirable  and  necessary,  a  compendium  of  Irish  history,  as  ever  yet 
issued  from  the  press.** 
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agun  victorions,  aRhoQgli  not  animated  as  before  by  the  pre- 
sence  of  the  kiiig.  The  war  was  termbftted  by  the  celebrated 
mg6  and  rednctidn  of  Limerick,  which  place^  after  repelling  the 
eftnts  of  William  in  person,  was  surrendered  to  his  forces,  by 
capitnlation,  in  October,  1691.  The  treaty  then  entered  into 
forms  an  object  of  considerable  interest  in  the  history  of  Ireland, 
and  is  noticed  in  onr  acconnt  of  the  city  of  Limerick. — ^The 
forfeiture  of  lands  consequent  on  this  war  was  very  considerable, 
aad  introduced  a  new  race  of  i^ettlers.* 

*  The  following  extract  from  a  speech  of  Lord  Clare,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Union,  has  little  pretension  to  accuracy  in  the  statement  of  figures, 
but  cottTeys  some  general  information,  highly  curious,  relating  to  the  state  . 
of  property  in  Ireland,  tubseqaent  to  the  reign  of  SKsabeth :  "  From  the 
report  made  by  the  commiasiooert  app<^tad  by  the  ParUanent  of  England 
m  1608,  it  appears  that  the  Irish  subjects  outlawed  fan  the  rebellion  of 
1688,  amounted  to  8978,  and  that  their  Irish  possessions,  as  far  as  could 
be  computed,  were  of  the  Unnual  Talue  of  £211,623,  comprising  one  mil- 
lion, sixty  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  ninety-two  acres.  This  fund  was 
sold,  under  the  authority  of  an  English  actiof  parliament,  to  defray  the 
expences  iacuned  by  England  in  redneing  the  rebels  of  1688,  and  the  sale 
introdaoed  into  Ireland  a  new  set  of  adventurers. 

**  It  it  a  Tory  enrioas  and  important  speculation  to  look  back  to  the 
forfeitures  of  Ireland  incurred  in  the  last  century.  The  superficial  contents 
of  the  island  are  computed  at  eleven  niillions,^fbrty-two  thousand,  six 
hundred  and  eighty-two  acres.   Let  us  now  examine  the  state  of  forfeitures. 

Acres. 
'*  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  whole  of  the  Province  of  Ulster 

was  conllflcated,  containing 8,836,837 

Set  out  by  the  court  of  claims  at  the  Restoration 7,800,000 

Forfeitures  of  1688 1,060,792 

Total  11,697,689 
*^  So  that  the  whole  of  the  Island  has  been  confiscated,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  estates  of  five  or  six  families  of  English  blood,  some  of 
whom  had  been  attainted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  but  recovered  their 
pesseoaioM  before  Tyrone's  rebellion,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape 
the  pillage  of  the  English  republic*  inflicted  by  Cromwell ;  and  no  incop- 
siderable  portion  of  the  island  has  been  confiscated  twice,  or  periiaps  thrice, 
in  the  course  of  a  century.  The  situation,  therefore,  of  the  Irish  nation, 
at  the  Revolution,  stands  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  inhabited 
world." 
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The  remainder  of  the  history  of  Ireland^  as  it  affects  the 
leading  objects  of  this  work,  chiefly  relates  to  a  slow  progress  in 
the  arts  of  peace,  too  often  retarded,  until  late  years,  by  the 
impolitic  neglect,  or  more  active  injostice,  of  a  governing  power 
long  nnacqaainted  with  the  tme  interests  of  the  island,  and  with 
the  able  and  generous  character  of  its  inhabitants.  Amidst  all 
the  evils  arising  from  a  mal-administration  of  authority,  the 
country  gradually  recovered  from  the  shock  of  wars  unprecedented 
in  the  annals  of  the  world  for  frequency  and  severity.  To  the 
professed  statistical  writer,  and  to  the  philosophic  historian,  we 
leave  the  gratefol  task  of  tracing  the  national  advance  in  commer- 
cial importance  (commensurate  with  the  improved  liberality  of 
government)  and  the  effect  of  this  dawning  prosperity  on  the 
character  of  the  people*  In  our  remarks  on  architecture,  com- 
prised in  these  introductory  pages,  we  show  that  the  increase  of 
security  and  refinement  has,  in  late  years,  been  conspicuously 
evinced  in  a  great  accession  of  splendid  pile^,  both  public  and 
private,  which  adorn  the  face  of  the  country,  and  nobly  supplant, 
whilst  they  rival  in  number,  those  dreary  masses  of  fortificatioa 
which  once  formed  the  only  architectural  contrast,  of  a  civil,  or 
domestic  description,  to  the  forlorn  cabin  of  the  n^lected  pea- 
sant. 

Two  events,  in  years  subsequent  to  the  Revolution,  demand 
mention  in  this  brief  summary  of  the  leading  features  of  national 
history,  as  connected  with  topographical  enquiry. 

The  unhappy  rebellion  of  1798,  has  left  impressive  marks  of 
contention  and  woe  on  some  of  the  fairest  districts  of  the  island  ; 
and,  occasionally,  in  future  pages,  the  locality  of  important 
transactions  at  that  disastrous  ssra  must  unavoidably  be  noticed. 
The  date  of  these  sorrows  is,  however,  too  recent  to  admit  of 
extended  discussion ;  and  a  mere  topographical  notice,  in  succinct 
terms,  is  all  that  shall  be  presented.  If  no  other  motive  were 
obvious,  we  should  be  thus  studious  of  brevity,  from  a  convictioii 
that  the  most  faint  resemblance  of  entire  fidelity  of  statement  is 
never  attainable  until  disinterested  writers,  in  days  far  remote 
from  the  time  of  an  intricate  public  action,  have  collated  evidence. 
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and  separated  the  simplidty  of  genuine  history  from  the  romance 
of  party  feeling. 

When  the  heat  of  these  ^scontents  subsided^  a  legislative 
union  between  the  two  conntries,  similar  to  that  between  England 
and  Scotland^  was  iadopted^  as  the  measure  best  calculated  to 
provide  for  general  strength  and  secnrity.  This  scheme  was  no 
novelty  in  politics.  It  was  proposed  by  Sir  William  Petty,  and 
was  again  agitated  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  when  the  union  with 
Scotland  took  place.  According  to  the  act  now  agreed  to,  the 
loBgdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  the  First  day  of 
January,  1801,  and  for  ever  after,  are  united  into  one  kingdom, 
by  the  name  of  Thb  Unitbd  Kingdom  of  Gbbat  Bbitain  and 
Ibbland. 

ANTIQUITIES,  AND  ARCHITECTURE,  EGCLESIASTI* 
CAL,  MILITARY,  AND  DOMESTIC. 

A  new  country,  however  luxuriant  in  natural  charms,  is 
scarcely  adequate  to  the  entire  and  permanent  gratification  of  the 
examiner.  What  would  be  the  pliuns  of  Marathon  without  their 
story  ?  Even  the  varied  and  transcendant  beauties  of  Switzer- 
landj  the  '*  pleasure-ground"  of  Europe,  acquire  an  acknowledged 
and  potent  accession  of  interest  from  the  historical  circumstances 
oonnected  with  many  of  the  lakes  and  woods.*  It  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  a  country  long  inhabited,  to  present  either  tangible  vestiges, 
or  recorded  facts,  which  caU  forth  a  grateful  exercise  of  intellect 
in  the  contemplation  of  districts  that  may  be  of  small  importance 
at  the  existing  period.    Such  links  of  association  between  past 

*  A  modern  tonrijit,  after  noticinf  fbe  conntleM  nataral  attractions  of 
ihb  Lake  of  Lucerne,  presents  the  following  animated  remark :  "  But  tbe 
great  charm  of  this  Lake  is,  that  it  is  the  classical  region  of  Switzerland. 
It  is  the  spot  where  the  great  exploits  of  the  Swiss  history  were  achieved, 
and  are  now  commemorated.  No  walks  in  the  aisles  of  a  cathedra],  among 
tie  tombs  and  monnments  of  the  illastrions  dead,  excite  so  strong  and 
solemn  as  image  of  their  lives  and  exploits  as  the  proceeding  along  the 
ak«as  of  tUs  wizard  Lake.  The  ear  is  hannted  with  the  sound  of  ancient 
tines.  The  eye  at  every  new  vista  runs  through  a  long  tract  of  history.'* 
General  Outline  of  tbe  Swiss  Landscapes,  &c.    Edit.  Sd,  p.  136. 
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ages  and  the  present,  ennoble  the  soil  in  the  esteem  of  the  oatiTe 
and  the  topographer,  whilst  they  afford  to  the  philosophical  anti* 
quary  a  continued  theme  of  nsefnl  inquiry. 

It  has  been  the  favoarite  object  of  some  writers  to  represent 
many  of  the  early  and  rude  antiquities  of  Ireland  as  the  works  of 
''  Phoenicians,  Cartha^ians,  and  colonists  from  Syria  and  Ionia." 
The  most  temperate  of  these  hypothetical  writers  is  contented 
with  supposing  that  soch  antiquities,  *^  pfuticnlarly  those  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,**  proceeded  from  trading  settlers,  whose 
priests  undertook  missions,  and,  perhaps,  formed  establishments, 
among  the  native  inhabitants,  rather  than  from  eastern  visitants 
assuming  the  character  of  positive  colonizers**  We  abstain  in 
the  present  place  from  lengthened  remarks  on  these  conjectures, 
nnder  the  fall  persuasion  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  early  anti- 
quities of  Ireland  will  be  found  to  assimikte  readily  with  the 
course  of  population  usual  to  the  sister  island ;  namdy,  the  Celtse ; 
the  Belgaa  (or  Firbolgs) ;  and  different  invaders  from  the  nOrlJi. 

The  investigator  of  antiquities  in  this  country  will  experience, 
in  one  particular,  a  sensible  want  of  interest.— No  Roman  vestiges 
here  meet  his  view.  We  believe,  however,  that  Ireland  will  be 
fionnd  to  possess  various/',  traces  of  other  days,*'  calculated  to 
recompense,  in  a  great  degree,  the  want  of  those  stations-  and 
roads,t  which  have  so  long  formed  subjects  of  curious  inquiry  in 
Britain. 

*  Observations  on  early  Irish  Antiquities^  by  Governor  Pownall, 
Archsologia,  vol.  vii.  p.  164. 

f  Although  the  remark  may  appear  trivial,  when  appended  to 
a  notice  of  the  military  labours  of  (he  Romans,  we  venture  on  directing 
the  attention  of  the  antiquarian  reader  to  various  traces  of  ecclesiastical 
and  commercial  paved  roads,  still  observable  in  several  parts  of  Ire- 
land. These  public  ways  appear  to  have  led  from  such  sea-ports  as 
w^re  formerly  of  principal  consideration,  to  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, connecting  the  several  churches  and  monasteries.  They  are  usually 
narrow,  and  are  often  paved  with  stones  placed  edge-wise.  They  led 
over  mountains  and  heaths,  and  through  bogs,  woods  and  morasses. 
According  to  an  Irish  MS.  of  considerable  antiquity,  they  were  se- 
cured ''  at  fords,  defiles,  and  passes  through  woods,  by  cliaths,  or  forts, 
where  travellers,  and  cars  with  goods,  remained  durinir  the  nigM,  tecore 
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We  present  »aine  eoilecdTe  remarks  on  tlie  principal  classes 
of  Irish  entiqcMes^  eonmiettcing  wkh  tliose  wltkli  lay  daim  to 
tiie  most  remote  origin. 

CfBCLBS  0^  VParOHT-SfONM^  AND  OTHBR  TNSTtOBS  OV'FaOAN 

AoBS.— In  common  wHh  England;  IVkles^  Scotland,  and  sevend 
otlwr  Baropean^x>untne8,  tbts  island  contaiins  numerons  ei'octions 
%»f  stone,  wliich  from  t^r  mdeness  are  evidently  the  works  of  a 
very  remote  period^  and  are,  indeed,  of  a  date  so  early,  or  obscure, 
that  Ate  uses  lor  wUcb  tbey  were  designed  are  not  to  be  ascer- 
tained in  historical  record.  It  is  beHeved  that  no  country  presents 
more  frequent  vestiges  of  this  description  than  Ireland.  Scarcely 
tme-  barony  of  Ulster,  Leinster,  and  Mnnster  is  destitute  of 
nCei  esung  examples . 

Gtrchi  composed  of  uprtgki  mui  wnwreuglu  ttonea,  although 
iwry  numerous  in  this  country,  lare  iii  no  instance  on  so  large  a 
scale  as  the  stupendous  work  of  Stonehenge,  in  Wiltsldre,  or  that 
of  Avebury  in  the  same  county^  the  letter  now  mutilated  for  sordid 
Aes,  and  nearly  deprived  <^  every  characteriMical  trace  of  miginal 
Asposal.  In  many  instanees,  however,  the  Hibenrian  drdes  are 
yt%  good  state  of  preservation,  and  are  sometimes  connected  with 
unusual  and  curious  particulars.  As  an  example  may  be  noticed  the 
stones  arranged  in  a  circular  form  round  a  tumulus  at  New  Chrange, 
hk  tiie  eounty  of  Meath,  beneath  which  mount  was  constructed 
an  esriiensive  gallery,  appearing  to  have  been  devoted  to  religions 
and  sepnlchi^l  purposes.  It  is  also  observable  that  within  some 
circles  are  found  stone  seats,  or  chiJrs,  tradttionaDy  termed  Bre* 
hon's,  or  judge's  seats .  Circles  of  stone  in  Ireland,  as  in  England, 
are  frequently,  but  not  invariably,  found,  on  tracts  naturally 
ekvated. 

CrowdeehM  are  still  remaining  in  most  parts  of  Ireland,  but  are 
nftrely  seen  within,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  stony  drcle. 
The  term  cromlech  is  evidently  derived  from  the  words  crom,  bent, 

from  the  attack  of  men  and  beasts."  A  map  of  these  causeways  could 
scarcely  faSk  of  affordiiig  much  gratlflcation  to  the  antiquary  and  local 
hklartoD,  ai  it  would  contrihute  materiAlly  towards  ezhibltinis  die  Ibrmer 
s^iia  ef  the  country,  and  wovld  show  the  importance,  in  patt«cst,of  nany 
places  now  reduced  to  a  state  of  utter  and  dreary  neglect. 
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mod  leac,  a  flag,,  or  stone.  The  monument  ia  oompoaed  ci  maaaiTe 
dUmhs,  indeterminate  in  number^  placed  nearly  i]{Mright^  and  sop- 
p<»1ang  one  large  horizontal  stone^  almost  inyariably  laid  ia  a 
alantbg  directi<m.  The  probable  use  for  which  this  pondorom 
and  mde  species  of  fabric  was  designed^  has  affinrded  a  subject  oi 
mnch  antiqaarian  discassion.  Dr.  Borlase,  in  his  Antiquities  ^ 
Cornwall^  and  several  othdr  writers  of  deserved  reputation^  believe 
cromlechs  to  have  been  intended  as  sepolchres^  although  some  of 
those  authors  admit  that^  probably^  divine  honours  were  paid,  and 
sacrifices  performed  to  the  manes  of  the  dead^  in  thdr  immedisto 
neighbourhood. 

In  oorroboradon  of  the  opinion  that  these  erections  were 
sepulchral^  it  must  be  observed  that  in  Ireland  human  remaiiui 
have  been  sometimes  found  beneath  the  area  of  the  cromlech.  A 
curious  discovery  of  this  kind  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wright^  and  is 
noticed  in  our  description  of  the  county  of  Louth. 

Such  discoveries,  however^  have  not  been  very  frequoit  in  this 
country  or  in  Britain ;  and  many  antiquaries  dissent  from  the 
opinion  of  the  writers  mentioned  above.  Mr.  King  and  Mr. 
Rowlands^  in  their  respective  works  entitled  Munimenta  Antiipm» 
and  Mona  Antiqua  Restaurata^  agree  in  supposing  **  that  crom- 
lechs, although,  perhaps,  often  connected  with  the  commemoration 
of  the  distinguished  dead,  were  not  themselves  intended  for 
sepulchres  j  but  rather,  in  such  instances,  for  altars  of  oblation." 
In  r^;ard  to  cromlechs  of  very  large  dimensions,  of  which  many 
flpedmens  are  to  be  seen  in  Ireland,  Mr.  King  offers  a  remark, 
which  is  ingenious,  if  not  entirely  satisfoctory.  From  the  conspi- 
cuous site  on  which  such  fabrics  are  usually  placed,  and  from  the 
readiness  with  which  the  flow  of  blood  might  be  traced  on  a  slab 
of  atone,  large  and  sloping  as  is  the  covering  stone  of  these 
cromlechs,  he  supposes  that  they  were  the  altars  on  which  human 
victims  were  sacrificed,  in  dreadful  attempts  at  divination .  Such 
arguments  as  proceed  from  local  observation,  and  affect  either  of 
the  above  hypotheses,  will  be  presented  in  future  pages,  descriptive 
of  remarkable  cromlechs  in  thb  country. 

Eockmg'Sumei,  and  the  various  phenomena  of  that  dfSB, 
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wUdi  are  by  some  writers  termed  dnudical  wmkB,  md  by  others 
are  thooglit  to  be  often,  if  not  uniformly,  the  operations  of  unaided 
nature,  are  plentifally  dispersed  throughout  many  parts  of  Ireland, 
akhoogh  no  very  eminent  examples  have  fellen  under  our  obser- 
vation. In  Phybir's  ''  Illustrations  of  the  Huttonian  Theory," 
disre  are  presented  many  arguments  for  believing  that  such  phe- 
uoneaa  are  frequently  *'  notlung  else  than  stones,  which  have 
been  subjected  to  the  universal  law  of  wasting  and  decay,  in  su<^ 
peenliar  dicumstanoeB,  as  nearly  to  bring  abontan  equilibriBm  of 
that  stable  kind,  which  when  slightly  disturbed,  re-estriilishes 
itsdf/' 

It  is  certain  that  the  active  fancy  of  some  examiners  has 
seduced  them  into  strange  miseonceptions,  on  a  subject  so  fivrour* 
able  to  extravagance  of  conjecture)  but  we  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that,  in  numerous  instances,  those  oirioas  results  of  a 
aatoial  canse,  which  assumed  the  characterof  prodigies  in  the' view 
of  tlie  unthinking,  were  improved,  and  rendered  objects  of  super- 
stitious practice. 

Vmwrtmgki  PUlari  of  Siane,  either  eoVumy  w  A^Ucaiedg  are 
frequent  in  Ireland,  and  were  often  erected  in  Pagan  times,  as 
seaaible  images  of  the  Deity,  representing  the  solidity,  strength, 
and  peqietuity  of  his  attributes.  8uch  a  practiceis  well  known  to 
have  exbted  in  the  earliest  ages  of  mankind  5  and  we  show,  in 
another  place,  that  these  shapeless  pillars  were  sometimes  inscribed 
with  the  cross,  by  the  priests  of  more  enlightened  days,  and 
rendered  instrumental  to  the  conversion  of  the  pc^mhoe.  Single 
stones,  of  a  massive  and  lofty  character,  were  likewise  often 
creeted  aa  memorials  of  knportant  events,  whether  felicitous  or 
disaatrous;  and  the  chieftains  of  tribes  were  invested  with 
anthdrity,  q;oite  down  to  the  time  of  James  I.  by  ceremonies 
perf<Hrmed  on  a  single  stone,  usually  placed  upon  a  hill.  Amongst 
the  most  curious  erections  of  this  land  in  Ireland,  must  be  noticed 
a  species  of  pillar,  commonly  ten  or  twdve  feet  in  height,  hatag 


•  The  foUowlag  renuurki  on  Um  general  character  of  this  rnde,  bal 
cari»w,  detcripttoa  of  monvmeat,  are  contained  in  a  naantcript  < 
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Circles  of  stone,  and  tbc  rarions  other  antiquities  now  under 
consideration,  arc  very  generally  termed' dmidical,  and,  without 
the  labooi*  of  farther  inqniry,  are  attribnted  by  the  casual  observer 
to  the  priests  of  the  Celts,  or  primeval  inhabitants  of  Ireland. 
Some  modem  antiquaries  dispute  the  propriety  of  a  designation 
S^o  indiscriminate,  and  with  much  appearance  of  correctness.  Dr. 
Percy,  the  late  erudite  and  excellent  bishop  of  Dromore,  in  the 
Prefoce  to  his  edition  of  Mallet^s  Northern  Antitfquities,  has  sug- 
gested the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between  the  Celtic  naA 
«f  the  Teutonic,  or  Belgic,*'.relics  j*  and  Dr.  Ledwich,  In  Ms  An- 
tiquities of  Ireland,  has  enlarged  on  the  bishop's  view,  and  haa 
assumed  a  gf <jund  sd  rigorously  distinctive  as  to  be,  perhaps, 
scarcely  tenable.  The  arguments  of  the  latter  writer  are  canvassed 
attd  criticized,  with  much  ingenuity,  by  Mr.  Townsend,  in  his 
Statistical  Survey  of  the  County  of  Cork.  ' 

nicated  to  Uio  preient  writer.—"  Ths  Gobhl&o,  or  beaked  sWae,  is  tite 
only  Pagan  monument  found  in  Ireland,  and  appearing  to  be  aepalcfaml, 
that  has  been  formed  by  a  tool.  These  pillars  are  round,  terminating  in  a 
kind  of  a  beak,  or  snont,  on  which  arc  marked  a  few  characters  resembling 
ah  taicriptiolit  Sach  taonnments  are  found  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in 
Genauiy^  Potaad,  Persia,  Baciria,  and  Hladostan  i  hi  all  which  countries 
t]My  ezUbtt  the  M«ie  siae»  fofm,  and  cbuaderl  and  in  the  east  an  suj^ 
poted  to  have  been  erected  -in  honour  of  the  gun.  In  IrelaaA  they  eve 
found  erected  on  level  ground,  on  hills,  and  on  tumult  Under  gone  are 
signs  of  humation,  under  others  none  ;  such  being  probably  Termini.  Of 
diis  species  are  the  G^ihtdns  of  Broadleigfa  and  Mullamast.*'  MS.  by  W. 
Beaaf^^rd,  AvM^  peaea  J.  N;  Brewer. 

•  ItM  soMcely  nooeMfcry  to  renkid  the  reader  that  teveml  receat  writers* 
tmongiU  whom  mpstbe  nemed  Mr*  Chalmers^  In  hii  eiidMirate  work  tenned 
"  Caledonia,*'  maintain  that  the  Belgi^  colonists  of  Brftnin  apd  Irelandl  • 
were  a  people  of  Celtic^  and  not  Teutonic^  origin.  The  chief  er^umeat  in 
support  of  this  opinion  is  drawn  from  the  presumed  affinity  of  language 
b)6tweefi  the  Celle  and  Belgse,  as  manifested  in  the  surviving  names  of 
wvitert,  and  other  natnral' ol^ects,  in  districts  which  they  are  beTleved 
nifaQtiirely  to  Imveiiitebiled*  Jditna  Ossgar  doMribet  the  Belgtc  tribee 
of  Gaul  as  using  a  diferent  tongve  from  the  other  lahabitanu  of  Aat 
country,  who  were  confessedly  Celtse  f  but  Mr.  Chalmers  contends,  that, 
fMm  the  Intimations  of  Idvy  aad  Strabo;  Pliny  and  Lutan,  we  may  infer 
thM  Cstar  iieaac  dfofecf  when  he  spoke  nf  language. 
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Aooording  to  the  9^item  formed  by  Dr.  Ledwich^  tlie ''  spi* 
ritual  and  refined  reli^on  of  the  Draids/'  as  practiced  amongst 
AeCeb»,  aUowedof  no  temples,  esocept  ^'nnpdfaited  groves.*' 
The '^  upright  pUlar,  the  stone  circle/'  and  other  iviorks  nsnally 
tarmed  dmidie&l,  he  beUeves  to  be  onifonnly  vestiges  of  '^  8cf» 
thic"  (by  which  term  he  here  describes  Belgic,  or  Firbolgian) 
SBperstition ;  bat  he  admits  that  a  progressive  ''  vnion  of  the 
Celtic  and  ScytUc  ritnals  might  be  easily  shown/'  and  that  "  the 
Dmids^  when  knerwn  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans^  had  in  some 
vespects  nnited  Itese  rituals."  Oar  limits  prevent  oar  entering 
on  a  discussion  of  the  varioas  argnments  addooed  in  support  of  a 
diatincdon,.  concerning  which' the  disputant  has  only  small  and 
IbeUe  aid  tern  SBtient  ^ters.  It  may  aofiee  to  observe  that 
many  circles  of  st<me>  and  other  rude  bnt  imprensive  works> 
wnbmcBd  under  the  present  head  of  disquisition,  are  univeiuaUy 
aUowed  to  he  of  at  least  as  hi^  antiquity  as  Ae  peiied  at  which 
the  BelgsB,  or  Firbelgs,  first  attained  a  permanent  footing  in  Ire- 
lal^d  and  Britain.  If  any  additional  aigoment  should  be  wanted 
in  £ftvoar  <^  this  opimon,  it  may  be  observed  l^nflt  in  the  lattcv 
country  several  cii«lee'<^etone  ere  crossed  and  iiguied  by  Romm 

Tim  sdence  of  antiqaities  is  gNathf  indebted  to  the  hdwurs 
of  Dr.  Ledwich  on  this  subject ;  but,  perhaps,  most  readers  will 
i^l^ree  in  thinldng  that  he  has  failed  in  {Hrodudng  conviction 
respecting  the. entire  ign<Munce,  or  religious  dislike  of,  stone 
temples,  ^miongst  the  priests  of  the  siborif^es.  It  is  certainly 
net  evidentftonk  the  writings  of  Gsosar,  on  whom  this  part  of  the 
eesly  history  of  Irilain  chiefly  depends,  that  the  Diuida  of  the 
Geltss  had  any  other  pteces  of  trorship  than  senetified  groves,  or 
woods  i  but  hia.s3aioe«pon  <hia  oeeamon,  considering  the  slender 
ckaracter  of  his.remarles,  can  acsioely  be  comiideBed  as  a  proof 
of  the  nk>ntemtenee  of  steue-tempieB.  It  wiHbeobserted  that 
Cmsar  was  dieiy  aofwnted  with^sitioh  parts  ef  Jtaitain  as  were 
inhabited  by  dm  Beigm  <6f  tiiiihr  descent  and  ImMIs  wHh  the  F»^^ 
boigs  of  Ireland ;)  and  the  deliieatibns  contained  in  his  commen* 
^^  Hqpty>  ooBfsequently,  te  Belgie.  or  Firbo^fian^  <;asti»iis  Imd 
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iBttitiitionfl.  His  silence,  therefore^  is  of  no  advantage  to  the 
iiypothesis  foraied  by  Dr.  Ledwich. 

The  same  antiquarian  writer  contends  that  the  Celtie  were 
incapable  of  constmcting  circles  of  stones  and  cromlechs^  on 
aooount  of  tiieir  ignorance  of  the  use  to  which  metals  may  be 
af^lied.  But  many  instances  of  such  stractores  in  Britain,  and> 
as  we  believe,  the  whole  of  the  examples  m  Ireland,  consist  of 
vnwrongfat  stone,  and  might,  consequently,  be  achieved  by  a 
Tpwple  having  little  other  resource  than  manual  labour.  Time 
has  thrown  over  most  of  these  relics  a  gloom  so  profound,  that 
it  defies  the  penetrative  efforts  of  the  most  acute  feumlty.  Thus 
circumstanced,  it  best  becomes  a  writer,  however  bright  his  powa*B 
of  discrimination,  to  enter  on  inquiry  with  temperance,  and  to 
present  his  thoughts  merely  in  a  conjectural  form. 

Whilst  antiquaries  are  agreed  in  referring  many  of  these 
vestiges  to  a  date  not  later  than  the  conquests  and  encroachments 
efiected  by  the  Firbolgs,  it  is  unquestionable  that  drcles  of  stone 
were  used  by  the  northern  nations,  in  ages  long  subsequent  to  the 
ehristian  SBra.  Dr.  Borlase  observes,  on  the  authority  of  Wormius, 
that  ''  the  custom  of  chusing  princes  by  nobles,  standing  in  a 
circle  upon  rocks"  (or  rather  upon  stones)  "  is  said  to  have  re- 
mained among  the  northeilt  nations,  till  the  rdgn  of  Ghartes  the 
Fourth,  and  the  Golden  Bull,  A.  D.  1356.  Some  of  these  norths- 
em  circles  have  a  large  stone  in  the  middle  3  as  the  monument 
near  Upsal,  in  Sweden,  on  which  Ericus  was  made  King  of 
Sweden,  no  longer  since  than  the  year  1396." 

From  the  authority  last  cited,  and  from  various  othor  sources 
of  information,  it  is  evident  that  circular  erections  of  stone  consti- 
tuted places  of  inauguration,  as  well  as  of  religious  ceremony ;  and 
it  is  bdieved  that  they  were  also  used  for  purposes  of  judicature 
and  national  council.  Urns,  ai^>earing  to  enclose  the  ashes  of  tte 
human  frame  consumed  by  fire ;  remains  of  the  human  skeleton, 
not  having  undergone  cremation  $  and  other  funeral  dqMMits,  are 
likewise,  in  some  instances,  foundwithin,  or  near,  the  stony 
drcus.  A  law  of  Odin,  writes  Dr.  Ledvrich,  "  directed  great 
upright  stones  to  be  erected  on  and  round  the  sqmlchre  of  the 
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deceased  j  and  the  rale  was^  that  a  single  drele  round  the  hase 
of  the  barrow  indicated  it  to  be  the  tomb  of  some  chieftain  et 
general,  and  there  sacrifices  were  performed  in  memory  of  the 
deceased.**  Itisapparent  that  the  erection  thns  prescribed  is  of  a 
distinct  character  from  those  spacious  circles  which  form  pro- 
minent objects  in  the  present  inqoiry.  Enclosmg  a  barrow  or 
tnnrahis,  the  drde  purely  sepulchral  stands  phanly  contradistin- 
gnished  from  the  temple  and  place  of  inangoralion  and  judicature, 
which  is  usually  situated  on  a  natural  eminence,  or  a  plain  open 
to  extensive  observation. 

In  Ireland  the  drdes  of  stone  are  of  various  descriptions,  but 
chiefly  such  as  are  implicated  in  the  foregoing  general  remarks. 
It  iprill  be  our  duty,  in  fhtore  parts  of  this  work,  to  notice  the 
characteristical  features  of  such  as  are  most  important. 

TiTMULi  AND  Carns. — ^Theso  rude  funeral  erections  are  seen, 
in  great  abundance,  in  every  part  of  Ireland.  They  have  io 
several  instances  been  opened,  and  the  result  of  investigalion  has 
been  sometimes  recorded,  though  usuaUy  in  terms  too  general  to 
be  Batbfoctory.  The  commendable  eammple  of  Shr  Richard  Colt 
Hoare,  who  has  prosecuted  inquuries  with  equal  ardour  and  dis< 
crimination,  respecting  similar  antient  sepulchres  in  England,*  is 
caknlated  to  stimulate  an  indiitetion  towards  such  a  pursuit  in 
persons  residing  in  Ireland,  and  possessing  due  affluence  and 
leioore.  A  curious  accession  of  antiquarian  knowledge,  honour- 
able to  the  country,  and  grateful  to  the  learned  part  of  society  in 
general,  would  probably  reward  their  solemn  but  pleasing  labours. 

The  tumuli,  as  in  England,  vary  in  size  and  shape.  These 
mounds  of  earth,  now  covered  with  verdant  sward,  have  been 
sometimes  proved  to  contain  a  subterranean  gallery  or  temple,  as  in 
the  instance  of  New  Grange,  in  the  oounty  of  Meath  j  and  many 
audi  deep  and  secret  places,  devoted  to  the  conjoined  purposes  of 
aq[Nilchral  and  religious  service,  probably  lie  beneath  the  green 
and  disregarded  sur&ce  of  other  lone  tumuli, — shut  from  the  eye 
of  man,  for  centuries  of  a  great  but  unknown  number !  Under 

*  The  dlscoTeries  made  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  are  commimicated  to  the 
pMic  in  the  work  termed  <«  AnUeat  WUtihire,"  folio. 
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moondA  appearing  to  faavB  been  raiaed  to  persons  of  lestf  diatia* 
gaisfaed  raak>  the  fiineral  deposit  is  simple,  and  easy  of  description. 

In  some  instances  a  portion  <^  ashes,  ccmiprisittg  fragments  of 
homan  bones  and  of  bomt  wood,  are  found  enclosed  in  mde 
eartheni  vma,  evincing  the  custom  of  consnming  the  body  by 
fire  on  a  fiineral  pile.  In  other  tamnli  the  entire  skdeton  is  seen, 
enclosed  in  a  Kistvaen,  or  stone  chest.  In  the  same  i^t  wilh  the 
ashes  or  bones  are  discovered  mde  implements,  as  hatchets  t>f  stone, 
arrow-heads  of  flint,  and  trophies  of  success  in  the  chase.  It  is 
observable  that  ornamental  articles  are  more  rarely  ^nd  than 
beneath  the  tumuli  of  Britain.  Stag's  hems,  wooden*oDn^,  and 
two  species  of  canvass,  or  doth,  appearing  to  be  made  of  Uie  fibres 
connected  with  the  root  of  the  birch  tree,,  and,  tiho>4iaur'  df  the 
whito  bison,  are  the  articles  most  frequently  seen. 

Considerable  cariosity  is  necessarily  excited  as  to  the  date' and 
people  to  whom  must  be  ascribed,  on  ratiohal  principles  of  calcu- 
lation, the  contents  of  these,  the  most  antient  burial  placea  of 
Ireland.  On  this  subject  we  gladly  strengthen  our  own  opinicm 
with  that  of  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  who  concludes,  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  urns  and  attendant  articles  to  those  which  he  has 
seen  dug  up  in  Wiltshire,'  that  the  dq^sit  was  made  '^  abovit  the 
same  sera,  and  by  a  people  preserving  the  same  habits  and  rites 
of  burial."  Thus  the  antiquary  aids  the  historian,  and  confirms  him 
in  the  propriety  of  condmUng  that  the  early  popnbl&on  of  the 
country  was  composed  of  Celtic  and  Belgic  tribes. 

The  following  classification  and  description  of  tumuli  and  cams 
in  Ireland  is  presented  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Mr.  Beanfbrd ; 
and,  however  defective,  may  be  found  to  contain  some  curious  par* 
ticulars.  We  copy  without  commmit  the  terms  used  by  this  writer. 

''  The  undent  Irish  tumuli  are  known  and  designated  under 
two  prindpal  classes,  the  MoU  and  the  Ramh  adUacMdk,  each  of 
which  consists  of  several  species. 

*'  ifot/.— This  class  consists  of  mounds  of  different  spedes, 
magnitodes^  and  forms,  of  which  the  following  are  the  prindpal  :*- 
Cnoc  beag,  or  small  mount  of  earth.  In  these  sepulchres  the 
body  of  the  defunct  bdng  consumed  on  a  funeral  pUe,  its  bones 
and  ashes  were  inclosed  in  an  um  and  interred ;  and  over  the 
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grave  a  aaaiaU  UQook  was  nmi,  from  tiro  to  four  fcet 
Many  SQich  nms  have  been  founds  of  different  magnitwdca  ud 
toTm^,  on  opening  tlie  tnmnli.  Sometmiee  tke  body  has  been 
interred  whole,  and  a  tomnlns  raised  over  as  before.  Cnm^m, 
jor  large  eBrthem  Uunnlns.  Under  these  tumuli^  the  body^  en« 
eloaed  in  a  Idstvaen  composed  of  flat  stones,  or  its  squnkhral 
am,  having  ondei^ne  cranation,  was^placed  on  the  gronnd,  aad 
a  monnd  of  eartii^raiaed  over.it,  to  the  height  of  irom  tea  to  thirify 
feet.  The  monnd  wag  frequently,  tbongh  not  always^  ciroom* 
scribed  by  a  trench. 

'^  The  Arddn  is  a  large  obUHig  moond  of  eerth,  oontainitig 
several  graves,  or  kistvaens ;  and  the  RuHdm,  or  S^rmh^  is  a 
small  and  oblong  earthy  monad,  containing  a  single  grave,  or 
kiatvaen,  constmoted  of  flag-stones,  placed  on  their  edges.  Of 
these  spedes  was  the  jirddi^  of  Brannock*s  town,  in  the  connjty 
of  Kildare,  opened  in  17S4,  in  which  was  found  a  nnmbor  of 
akeletons,  each  enclosed  in  its  chest  composed  of  flag-stones ;  and 
the  RutuU  of  Calver's  town,  in  the  same  oonnty,  oontainijig  Im 
the  chest  a  skeleton  sitting  q^ht,  and  near  its  head  a  smkU 
nm^  of  the  same  size>  form,  and  ornaments  as  those  foond  under 
tumuli  on  Salisbury-plain,  and  tamed  drinhtng-caps  by  the 
English  antiquaries." 

''  The  Coraisasmallheapof  stones,  raised  over  a  grave,  and 
is  usually  from  two  to  six  £set  high. 

*'  The  Cmrmbi  is  a  lar^  mound  of  stones,  raised  over  agiave 
oonatiiiuted  of  a  kistvaen  containing  an  urn,  or  the  body  of  the 
person  oommemorated.  These  cams  are  from  ten  to  thirty  feet 
in  height.  They  appear  to  be  of  the  same  age  with  tnmuli,  and 
exlubit  similar  contents. 

''  The  Rolmh  Adhtacadh  forms  the  second  class  of  antient  Hi- 
bernian sqpulchres,  and  consists  of  areas  8UEr<>!i|ided  by:a:  fosse, 
or  nuqpart  of  earth.  This  class  comprises  the  following  speeies  : 
Gnmmh  na  gmr  Criadk,  consisting  of  tnmuli  and  gravestones,  of 
^Efferent  descriptions,  sxurroanded  by  a  rampart  of  earth.  Of 
this  species  are  the  tumulas  and  tomb  at  Skirk,  in  the  Queen's 
Coonty,  and  at  Broadleigh,  in  the  county  of  Kildare.    Moia  no 
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Ratk  09  Corp,  consistitig  of  a  tnmiikis  flnrrcmndad  by  a  fosse^  ia 
which  bodies  are  laid^  distingnished  by  different  descriptioiis  of 
monomeiital  stones,  as  Clock  Olaa  and  Dreagk  CuehuUeH^  in  tiie 
county  of  sligo."* 

IUtBS^  and  OTHBB  EABTHWOBKS  not  flSPULCBRAL. — ^Eaitli* 

works,  evidently  intended  for  purposes  of  military  defence,  secure 
inhabitation,  or  public  assemblage,  are  still  very  niunerona  im. 
nearly  every  part  of  this  country.  A  prevalent  superstition, 
noticed  more  largely  in  a  future  page,  assisted  in  preserving  these 
vestiges  through  many  ages  after  they  had  so  entirely  ftllen  into 
disuse,  that  the  objects  for  which  they  were  designed  were  even 
traditi<mally  forgotten.  But  that  dread  of  fairy-vengeance  which 
led  to  popular  forbearance,  is  now  overcome  in  many  districts ; 
and  such  of  these  artificial  elevations  as  contun  an  aocui9nlatio& 
of  earth  useful  to  the  agriculturist,  are  annually  fidUng,  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  beneath  the  operations  of  the  spade. 

Mounds  of  earth,  raised  by  human  labour,  whatever  may  be 
their  dimensions  or  characteristics,  are  very  generally  termed 
ltaik»f  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  and  are  also  indiscriminately 
noticed  under  that  name  by  some  antiquarian  writers.  The  same 
-persons  are  in  the  habit  of  ascribing  their  origin  uniformly  to 
the  Danes.  The  word  Rath,  in  its  popular  acceptation,  signiAea 
a  fortress  ^  and,  in  the  general  mode  of  designation  ad^ited  in 
Ireland,  is  often  improperly  i^lied  to  these  erections,  many  of 
which  are  evidently  sepulchral  tumuli. I  It  will  not  be  difficult 
to  show  that  there  is  an  equal  want  of  correctness  in  attributing 

•  MS.  by  the  late  Wm.  Beauford,  A.  M.  peoes  J.  N.  Brewer. 

f  A  fkstnesB,  or  encloaure,  however  sitaated.  Is  likewiio.  In  Ireland, 
■ometlmes  termed  a  Dun,  It  is  obMrved  by  Dr.  Ledwich  that,  notwith- 
standing the  present  free  use  of  this  term,  "  the  Dun  originally  was  an 
insalaled  rock,  as  is  proved  by  the  application  of  it  to  Dvnamate,  Dvndn- 
nolf,  and  others."    Antiqs.  of  Ireland,  p.  879. 

t  The  followfaig  remark  on  the  word  Rath  is  presented  by  Mr.  Chal- 
mers :  **  R&thy  in  the  Gaelic,  and  RhMh^  in  the  BriUsh,  signified  origiaaUy 
a  plain,  or  cUartd  tpotj  such  as  the  Celtic  inhabitanU  of  the  BriUsh  Isles 
ttsuaUy  fixed  their  habitations  on.  RAth,  in  the  Gaelic,  also  signified  a 
9urUyi  hence,  the  term  was  applied,  by  the  old  Irish,  and  by  the  Scoto- 
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tliem,  universally^  to  the  invaders  recognised  under  the  appellation 
of  Danes. 

The  earthen-works  of  Ireland,  falling  under  the  customary 
term  of  Raths,  are  extremely  various  in  form  and  size.  Sometimes 
they  rise  singly,  in  districts  possessing  no  contiguous  vestige  of 
antiquity.  In  many  instances  two  are  seen  near  to  each  other  -, 
and  often  they  are  ranged  in  an  extensive  line,  as  if  for  the  purpose 
of  ready  communication  in  times  of  need.  Some  raths  consist  of 
an  elevation  of  moderate  proportions,  encompassed  by  a  single 
agger  and  slight  ditch.  But  often  they  rise  to  a  considerable 
height ;  comprise  not  less  than  eighteen  or  twenty  acres  ;  and  are 
encircled  by  numerous  ramparts,  and  ditches,  or  intrenchments. 
These  more  spacious  raths,  or  fortresses,  bear  a  strict  similitude 
to  Maiden  Castle,  near  Dorchester,  and  other  works  in  Britain, 
ascribed  to  the  early  Celtic  or  Belgic  inhabitants,  with  all  the 
strength  of  the  best  arguments  that  antiquarian  research  has  hi- 
therto been  enabled  to  collect.*  To  the  labours  of  people  deriving 
their  customs  and  habits  from  the  same  source  we  may  securely 
attribute  the  greater  number  of  the  raths  of  Ireland,  although  it 
is  highly  probable  that  many  were  altered  and  occupied  by  the 
Danes  as  places  of  defence  5  whilst  some  mounts,  designed  for 
military  works,  were  perhaps  entirely  constructed  by  that  people,  f 

Irish,  to  the  viUaffes  in  which  they  lived  1  to  the  seats  of  their  Fimtha,  or 
princeef  and  to  a  fortress,  or  place  of  security,^*  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  ^- 
88,  Note, 

*  NotwitlistandiDg  all  that  has  been  conjectured  and  written  on  the 
suhjoct,  it  it  extremely  difflcnlt,  if  not  quite  impractlGable,  to  discriminate 
between  many  works  of  the  Celts  and  Beige.  We  are  told  by  Dr.  Led* 
wich,  that  woods  and  marshes  served  the  Celts  for  camps  and  ditches,  but 
^  tliat  they  learned  from  the  Fiibolgs  (Belgs),  to  take  refuge  on  hills,  as 
Cssar  says  the  Britons  did.'*  Thus,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Ledwich,  both 
nations  practised  the  same  mode  of  fortification,  but  the  Belgas  had  the 
merit  of  setting  the  example. 

-f  Giraldns  Cambrensis,  in  his  Topographia  HiberniiBj  affords  one  of 
te  earliest  hbtorical  notices  respecting  the  earth-works  of  Ireland.  Ac- 
cording to  Giraldus,  tiiese  works  were  effected  by  Turgesius  and  his  fol- 
lowers, who  invaded  Ireland  in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century.  'But 
ikuB  author,  writing  alMUt  1 185,  appears  to  have  merely  echoed  vague 

▼OL.  I.  h 
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The  rathfl  of  Ireland^  like  works  of  the  same  rade  character  b 
Britain,  although  usually  approaching  towards  a  cir^lar  form  when 
entbrely  artificial  and  situated  on  a  plain^  assume  an  irregular 
figure  when  formed  on  a  natural  hill^  varying  then  in  outline  ac- 
f^rding  to  the  circumstances  of  the  ground. 

In  consequence  of  the  lengthened  adherence  of  the  Irish  to 
antient  laws,  customs,  and  manners,  these  earthen  elevations  were 
used  for  the  purpose  of  residence,  long,  after  such  rude  places  of 
dwelling  were  exchanged  by  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  for  rcgnlar 
castles  of  stone  and  walled  towns.  Hence  we  still  find  on  many 
of  theraths^  traces  of  buildings,  appearing  to  have  constituted  the 
residence  of  the  Irish  chieftain  and  his  dependants.  Such  vestiges 
will  form  subjects  of  remark  in  the  future  description  of  several 
raths,  or  defensible  places  of  retreat  and  abode.  By  the  Anglo* 
Normain  settlers  the  antient  rath  was  often  adqited  as  the  site  of 
It  castle^  or  fortress. 

Independent  of  earthen-works  designed  for  defence  or  sqwl- 
chral  purposes,  there  are  numerous  mqonts  in  Ireland  which  are 
believed  to  have  been  used  as  places  of  conference  and  judicial 
decision.  It  has  been  conjectured)  and  with  nrach  appearance  of 
probability,  that  the  mounds  intended  for  these  purposes  wen 
chiefly  such  as  are  bu,t.  slightly  elevated,  ao4  are  surrounded  liy  a 
raised  agger  of  earth,  and  a  shallow  ditch ;  the  latter  being  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  aggerj^  or  rampart.  That  artificial  mounts  were 
used  as  places  of  popular  assembly  so  recently  as  the  sixteenth 
century,  is  proved  by  a  passage  in  Spenser,  which  at  once  assists 
in  expkuning  the  history  of  this  species  of  tumulus,  and  eonveys  a 
fordble  idea  of  the  ill-regulated  state  of  society  at  the  period  in 
which  it  was  written  .* 

traditions,  collected  from  particular  distrieu*  It  Is  well  known  that 
Turgeuus  did  not  conquer  the  whole  of  Irelapdy  and  yet  the  earth-works 
aiually  denominated  Raths  are  seen  in  nearly  every,  part  of  th*  coantry. 

«  *  '*  There  is  a  great  use  aqiienfst  the  Insh,  to  malce  great  aipembliet 
together  upon  a  rath  or  hill,  there  to  parlie  (as  thf  y  say)  ahout  matttfB 
and  wrongs  betweene  township  and  townsiiip,  or  one  privet  person  and 
another.  But  well  I  wot,  and  true  it  hath  heen  oftentimes  proved,  tluU  in 
their  meetings  many  mischiefes  have  beene  both  practised  and  wrought; 
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Romp,  OA  P^Li^B  TowBBB.'^Theae  stmctures  asmiredly  con- 
ttiiMe  tke  most  remarktble  aat^qutias  ct  Ireland,  and  are>  iadeed^ 
6biM»  of  eiumifey.so  AliiUui^jwidato^^ 
fatmly  HMntioiiedjM  d.^MtioiiBl  chi^r«(etaiiti4>  ift  regard  to  vestigea 
of  r«9M>te  agw.  The  |)eqple  by  whom  thiMetQwen  Wer6  con- 
stmiMt  «iMi.tibo  pnrpoae  I9V  wbicli  tbdy  were.dfiligiiedy  «re 
^qnally  anfibotioediB  history.  A  theme  of  such  potent  indtemeat 
to  uttJ^Mran  o9i^fl(4«urd  and  di(BC«saiot|»  has  naoeasarSy  kidaced 
^Vfiona  diaitaiaitioAs  jB«M>iigieit  thos^  modem  Writers  wlio  flowiab 
i^  ao  advanoed  a  atage  of  Utera^jqi^.  that  leiaure  is  aUow«d  for 
sedoaia-. la)>oii|«  of  retroapectiye  inqpury  .on.to^cs  of  much  leas 
ipqiortaaoe  in  tlio  a^nab  of  art  and  sd^caw 

We  are  desiroiis  of  affor di^  the  reader  oomprehensive  intelli* 
^epica  on  a  subject  pf  s}ich.ackliowled§^  lateeat }  and  tt  appears 
tlut  the  moat  flfitaa&ctory  method  of  conveying  infiNniation  will 
be  ibitil  of  statiag,  in  theae  introdactory  pagaa^  the  prevailing 
chnractemtijcs  <rf  theronndtowara  of  Irdand>  itogether  with  the 
opsaaona)  e^Jt^rtained  by..¥aii»»  at4;bora  confiemiitg  their  dale. of 
eKfialjipnnad.int^4cd  ,090.  .Oc«asi«mal  remai^  are  neoeaaarily 
prea^nftjd,  jya  the  jsame  pari;  of  oor  work  $  but  we  resi^EYe  to  pagea 
4fsecrg^|k|«9  of  the  most  curions.examples^  such-obaervations  as  may 
tcad.l9^Bfi^n^or  to  ^ivalidatP  the  theories  of  jve^eding  writes. 
,  The  stri^tmifs.naiBd};  4ei^ihf<^  wider  the  i^eUatioq  of  ^onnd 
«a^)]^Towerii^ace<^per!Bido?ereTery  part  of  Ireland.  Several 
have  been  4ak^  dow9>  <^  have  sunk  in  dUapidation^  pipdnced  or 
hastened  by.  human  agency,  .within  the  memory  of  map  $  and  it 
iB^  theraforOy  rational  to  conclude  that  the  number  was.  formerly 
Tery  great.    There  are- now  renuuning  at  least  ^fty-aixk* 

for  to  them  doe  commonly  resort  all  the  Bcumme  of  the  people,  where  they 
nay  meete  and  conferre  of  what  they  llit,  which  else  they  could  not  doe 
wMbMrt  Mttptdon  or  knowle^e  of  othert.  Betides,  at  these  meetings  I 
hAve  knowne,  divers  times,  that  many  Englishmen,  and  good  Irish  subjects, 
htfvebiB  viVaaausly  murdered  by  moving  one  qaarrell  or  another  against 
fhesnu  Par  the  Irish  never  come  to  those  ratks  but  armed,  whether  av 
fcacaa  or  oa  foot,  adilch  tlie  English  nolldng  suspecting,  are  then  commonly 
I  at  advaataga,  like  sheep  in  the  pin-folde."  View,  frc.  p.  Ise-ltST. 
^  Sack  is  the  number  stated  by  Dr.  Beaufort,  but  these  towers  are,  in 
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The  aodsting  exaa^les  have  frequently  suffered  bjury,  bul  tkdr 
•ltitiide>  in  their  present  condition,  may  be  stated  as  varying  from 
twenty-five  to  133  feet.  The  usual  drcnmferenee,  at  five  feet 
firom  the  ground^  is  from  ferty  to  fifty  feet  $  and  in  one  instance 
fifty-six  feet,  decreasing  pyramidally  to  the  top*  They  frequently, 
but  not  uniformly,  spring  firom  a  projecting  plinth,  anddhninish 
gradnaUy  as  they  ascend.  In  some  remaining  towers  the  reof 
is  of  aconioalfimni  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  roofing 
oi  the  whole  was  originally  of  a  similar  shape.  Battlements  now 
crown  the  summit  of  several  towers,  but  appear  to  have  been  added 
long  after  the  erection  of  other  parts  of  the  structure.  The  ardii- 
tecture  is  extremely  simple,  but  the  masonry  is  very  good.  The 
few  openings  which  occur  are,  in  general,  either  square  <Nr  round- 
headed,  and  are  usually  quite  dev<»d  of  ornament.  In  some  fenr 
instanees,  however,  are  seen  carved  mouldings  and  sculptural  de- 
corations,, lliese  excq>tions  to  the  general  mode  of  building  are 
very  rare,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  such  ornamental  parti- 
culavs  were  not  inserted  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  first  erectiott. 

The  door,  or  phiceof  entrance,  is  usuidly  at  a  oonsiderable, 
but  indeterminate,  distance  from  t^e  ground,  and  commonly  mea- 
sures fi^m  five  to  six  feet  in  hdght,  by  two  feet  in  width.  In 
some  towers  the  sill  of  the  entrance  is  not  less  than  twenty- 
four  feet  firom  the  snrfiu:e,  but  the  usual  height  horn  the  groimd 
is  that  of  ten  or  twelve  feet ;  and  the  door  is  generally  placed 
towards  the  east.  In  some  there  is  seen  an  entrance  nearly 
nearly  level  with  the  ground  3  but  we  believe  it  will  be  invariably 
found,  either  that  such  an  aperture  has  been  formed  since  the 
original  construction  of  the  fiibric,  or  that  the  soil  has  been  fec- 
titiously  raised  in  recent  ages. 

The  interior  is  destitute  of  any  stairway  whatever,  but  has,  in 
most  instances,  evidently  been  divided  into  several  stories,  varying 

fact,  mora  Damerous.  Several  still  remaifiia;  ia  the  obwure  parti  of  the 
country  are  entirely  unnoticed  by  topographical  writen.  Among  the 
finest  exan^ples  may  be  noticed  the  towers  of  Ardmore  $  ]>evenis  1  Roscvea  9 
KUdare;  Kilry;  Kilkenny;  Monasterboice ;  Loskf  Caadedermott  1  and 
Clonmacnois. 
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in  muiibflr  aooording  to  the  kdght  of  tke  atmcCiire.*  It  ^»pew8 
tint  oadi  of  these  stories^  except  the  upper  room,  wee  lighted  by 
one  BiiiaU  and  nairow  window.  *  The  upper  story  had  lour 
nperUireSj  or  windows,  corresponding  with  the  cardinal  pomts. 
Thar  walls  vary  in  thickness  from  three  feet  to  four  feet  and  a  half. 

Where  these  towers  are  seen,  we  generally  find  also  a  chardi. 
The  boildiiigs  are  seldom  nnited,  and  the  distance  between  them 
vnries  from  upwards  of  100  feet  to  that  of  five  or  six  feet.  In 
regard  to  the  church,  they  frequently  stand  in  a  north-west  pontiott. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis,  whose  work  was  prodnoed  tibout  the 
year  1185,  is  the  earliest  writer  that  notices  these  singular  towers. 
He  mentions  them  as  ''  TWrtt  eecMoiAfMi,  qua,  mor 0  p^irm, 
mreUBnuU  et  mitm,  nectum  ei  roimuUB,*'  Ecclesiastical  towers, 
built  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  the  country,  narrow,  high,  and  round. 
FVom  such  scanty  terms  of  notice  we  acquire  little  other  useAil 
inliiwmation,  than  that  these  towers  were  considered  as  sacred 
a|>pendages  to  the  eodesiastkal  edifices  of  the  twelfth  centosy. 
All  that  fellows,  with  the  exception  of  some  assertioae  in  manu- 
scripts of  uncertab  date,  and,  therefore,  of  dubious  authcNrity,  is 
cntvely  the  offspring  of  conjecture  and  hypothesis. 

FVom  the  date  of  the  twelfth  century  until  the  year  1609,  these 
aspiriag  and  inwilated  towers  remained  destitute  of  literary  notice. 
John  Lynch,  writing  at  the  latter  period,  observes  that  they  were 
termed  Chcklmoh  (the  house  of  the  bell))  and,  according  to  report^ 

«  Tlw  following  paassfe  in  Dr.  tedwich't  ''  AaUquklet  of  Ireland** 
convey  I  tome  information,  in  regard  to  the  principle  on  wliicli  these  towen 
were  constructed :  *'  A  very  ingenioos  friend  remarks  that  almost  all  our 
Rovnd  Towers  are  divided  into  stories,  of  different  heights :  the  floors  sup- 
ported ia  some  by  projecting  ttone,  in  others  by  joists,  pat  in  the  wall  at 
baildlBgf  and  in  aaay  they  were  placed  npoa  reals.  1!he  last  are  from 
foar  10  six  laches,  carried  round,  and  taken  off  the  thickness  of  the  wall  in 
the  story  above.  And  he  very  probably  coigectnres,  these  rests  do  not 
diminish  the  thickness  of  the  wall  as  they  ascend,  because  then  it  would 
not  have  been  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  storms,  or  support  the  conical 
cap.  They  seem,  therefore,  to  be  swellings  in  the  wall,  which  rather  add 
to  Its  IhUkaess  apwards,  and  thU  is  confirmed  by  the  Round  Tower  at  Lusk, 
whose  wall  is  three  feet  thick  at  top.*'    AaUqs.  of  Ireland,  p.  168-9. 
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were  built  by  the  Danes:  Am<»ig«t8iiGcefldtBg  writers^  PelerWdsli 
sap^es  tbem  to  IftTe  been  oonetnioted  by  the  heeAea  Danes^  m 
watch*toweni  agahist  the  natives,  ^  bat  to  hare  been  dkerwarda 
converted,  by  the  diristian;  Irish,  into  *'  ateeple-hoiaea,  or  beU 
friea."  Tya  eonjectnre^  as  to  the  original  ifypropiiation  of  these 
towers,  is  evidently  fbtile,  as  they  are,  in  manif  kistanees,  ^placed 
on  low  groands,.  and  are  overlooked  by  natoral  elevBtions  in  the 
immediate  vidnty.  Nor  can  it^be  likely  that  [Hety  and  palriotiaBi 
would  aiiow  christian  chnxdies  toitbe  appended  to  stnictinaBy  first 
ns^  fsr  civB  or  military  purposes  by  a  pagan  and  deteHed  enemy. 

Dt.  Molyneox,  writing  in  17^>  deems  it.probaUe.that  they 
were  die  works  of  the  Danes,  who ''  might  fancy  and  afieet  to 
raise  these  fiishioned  steeples  in  this  pecaliar  ferm,  standing  at 
a  distance  from  their  cfanrches,  as  bearing  some  resemblanjce  to 
the^  remd  tampering  figure  of  thor  old  monnmental  stones  and 
obe^sks,  their  pyramids,  their  mounts  and  forts,  of  whidi  they 
were  so  fond  in  times  of  paganism/*  The  same  writer  notices  a 
local  tradition,  lliat  a  roond  tower  formerly  standing  at  Cork  was 
built  by  the  Ostmen. 

Mr.  Harris,  in  his  edition  of  the  History  and  Antiipxities  ol 
Irdand  by  Sfar  James  Ware,  enlarges  on  e  sn^ypestion  made  to 
him  by  Dean  Richardson,  of  Beltorbet,  and  conjectores  that  the 
roond  towers  were  erected  for  the  reception  of  Uie  '^  Anachoret 
Monks,  termed  SijfUiea  firom  the  practice  of  living  in  a  pittv .'* 
Symeon,  the  first  ascetic  who  adopted  this  peculiar  method  of 
mortification,  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  and  his  history,  as  given 
by  Euagrius  Scholasticus,  affords  a  curious  specimen  of  phantasy 
and  extravagance  in  the  practice  of  religious  austerities.  It  is 
believedthat  he  met  with  several  imitators,  down  to  so  racent  a 
date  as  the  eleventh  eentnry  5  but  there  is  no  literary  proof  that  tills 
sect  ever  existed  in  Ireland.  In  the  general  tenour  of  his  opi- 
nions, Mr.  Harris  is  followed  by  Mr.  King,  who  has  written  an 
extensive  essay  on  this  subject  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  work 
termed  Munimenta  Antiqua. 

Dr.  Smith,  in  his  ''  Natural  and  Civil  History  of  Waterferd,'i 
observes  that ''  there  was  ne  doiibt  but  the  round  tdwer  of  AmI* 
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more  was  used  for  a  belfry^  there  being,  towards  the  top^  three 
pieces  of  oak  still  remainingj  on  which  the  beil  was  hnng."  He 
adds  that "  there  were  abo  two  channels  cat  in  the  dll  of  the  door^ 
wliere  the  rc^  came  ont^  the  ringer  standing  below  the  door,  on  the 
oatside."  It  is  certain  that  several  of  these  towers  are  at  present 
used  as  belfries,  bnt  that  circnmstanoe  affords  no  proof  that  such 
was  the  pnrpose  for  which  they  were  originally  designed.  The 
same  anthor,  in  the  History  of  Cork,  observes  that ''  the  nse  to 
which  andent  Irish  MSS.  ascribe ,  tiiese  towers,  was  that  of 
impri8<>ni&g penitents/'  According  to  these  authorities, "  the  peni- 
tents were  placed  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  having  madea  pro« 
botion  of  a  paitieolar  nnmber  of  days,  in  proportion  to  their  crimes, 
they  were  admitted  to  descenil  to  the  next  floor,  and  so  on,  till 
they  came  to  ^e  door,  which  always  faced  the  entrance  of  the 
cfanrch  5  where  they  stood,  and  received  absolution  of  the  eteigy, 
and  blessbgs  of  the  .people." 

If  the  piankiSGripte  on  which  this  intdligence  is  founded,  were 
proved  to  be  as  antient  as  the  time  of  those  customs  which  they 
afiect  to  describe,  there  would  scarcely  be  any  necessity  fo^  Anther 
inquiry^  Mt  Dr.  Siuith  is  contented  with  merely  terming  them 
"  antient  j*'  and  tiieir  age  was,  in  fiKt,  unknown^  but  ^v»  pro- 
bably not  very  gnat. 

General  Valhnc^,  indulging  in  a  boldness  of  conjecture 
which  has  met  with  little  respect  from  sacceeding  writers,  attri^ 
bates  theae  towers  to  a  P^n  origin^  and  suj^ses  diep  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  **  old  Iridi,  oir  Aire-Coti."  These  people  he 
believes  to  have  been  the  "  Ar^CoA  of  Caucasus,  and  the  Ara^. 
Cotii  d  Dionysius,  from  the  benders  of  the  Indus,  whence  they 
were  called  Indo«£cythsQ  $  they  there  mixed  with  the  Brahmins^ 
who  at  that  period  built  round  towers  for  Uie  preservation  of  the 
holy  fire,  in  nnitation  of  which  those  m  Ireland  and  Scotland  were 
built." 

In  other  pages  of  the  same  Essay,  General  Vallancey  contends 
that  it  is  evident  from  Irish  lustory  that  **  in  ancient  Ireland,  as  in 
ancient  Persia,,  there  were  two  sects  of  fire- worshippers  ;  one  that 
lighted  the  fires  on  tops  of  mountains  and  hills,  and  others  in 
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towers.  The  Pagan  Irish  worshipped  Crom  crumiy^he  same  God 
Soraster  adored^  in  fire^  first  on  mountains^  then  in  caves,  and 
lastly  in  towers ;  this  fire  worship,  says  Irish  history,  was  intro- 
duced by  a  certain  draoi,  named  Mtdkghe.  The  pyramidal  flame 
seems  to  have  given  the  idea  of  the  ronnd  towers,  which  were 
conical,  and  ended  in  a  point  at  top,  both  in  Hindoostan  and  in 
Ireland." 

Although  General  Vallancey  supposes  the  round  towers  of 
Ireland  to  have  been  erected  by  the  worshippers  of  fire,  he  believes 
that  they  may  have  been  applied  to  the  use  of  bells  at  a  very  early 
period.  This  opinion  he  expresses  in  the  following  words : 
**  That  these  towers  were  used  as  belfries,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
and  why  they  should  not  have  been  so  used  before  Christianity 
was  introduced,  I  know  no  reason.  The  same  canse  existed, 
namely,  that  of  assembling  the  people  to  devotion.  The  Egyptiana 
had  bells  j  and  the  Irish  Ceol  fKeolJ  a  bell,  and  its  diminutive 
Keolan,  a  little  bell,  was  certainly  derived  from  the  Egyptian  Kei, 
a  bell." 

Dr.  Ledwich,  who  has  examined  with  much  critical  severity 
the  whole  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  these  curious 
towers,  is. of  opinion  that  the  first  specimens  in  Ireland  were 
erected  by  the  Ostmen,  or  Danes,  and  that  the  towers  constructed 
by  that  people  were  ''  imitated  by  the  Irish."  He  believes  them 
to  have  been  the ''  common  appendages  to  wooden  churches,"  and 
thinks  it  to  be  '^  more  than  probable  that  they  served  as  belfries 
from  the  beginning,  as  hre  or  six  of  them  at  this  day  certainly 
do."* 

It  arises,  as  an  obvious  objection  to  the  above  system,  that 
no  towers  of  this  description  are  seen  in  the  country  whence  the 
Ostmen,  or  Danes,  proceeded.  In  reply  to  an  objection  so 
forcible.  Dr.  Ledwich  presents  the  following,  among  other  remarks : 
''  Confining  myself,  as  I  ever  wish  to  do,  to  matters  of  fact,  and 
knowing  that  belfries  abroad  were  distinct  from  the  Church,  and 
that  the  two  Round  Towers  at  Grymbald's  crypt  at  Oxford,  and 

*  Ledwich's  Antiqs.  p.  159,  mnd  Introduction  to  ancient  Irish  Archi- 
tecture, prefixed  to  the  Second  Volume  of  Grose's  Antiqs.  of  Ireland,  p.  U. 
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the  Round  Steeple  to  the  Church  of  Aix  la  Chapelle^  exhibited  b^ 
Montfincon  in  his  Monuments  of  the  French  Monarchy^  belong 
to  the  ninth  centory^  I  conclude  the  rotand  figure'  of  our*  towers 
was  adopted  from  the  Continent^  between  which  and  Ireland  a 
constant  intercourse  was  maintained^  particularly  in  that  age. 
'  Our  writers,'  says  0*Flaherty,  '  glory  in  many  missioners  of 
religion,  ]Nrofe88<M'8  of  learning  and  piety,  bred  and  bom  in  Ireland, 
who  were  famous  in  France,  as  well  in  Charles  the  Great's  time, 
as  before  and  after  him.'  These  missioners,  who  frequently  re- 
visited their  native  country,  might  have  taken  the  hint  of  our 
Round  Towers  from  what  they  saw  abroad." 

We  must  consider  this  mode  of  argument,  as  to  the  deri- 
vation of  the  fashion  observable  in  the  towers  of  Ireland,  to 
be  extremely  unfortunate.  It  is  by  no  means  an  acknowledged 
Ihct  that  the  turrets  termed  by  our  author  *'  two  round  towers  at 
Grymbald's  crypt,"  were  built  in  the  ninth  century.  The  external 
evidence  that  St.  Peter's  at  Oxford,  beneath  which  church  is  placed 
the  crypt  of  St.  Grymbald,  is  a  Saxon  structure,  rests  entirely  on 
a  paragn^h  that  first  appeared  in  Camden's  edition  of  Asser's  Life 
of  Alfred,  and  which  is  not  found  in  the  MSS.  of  that  author 
now  extant.  There  are,  indeed,  some  weighty  reasons  for  be- 
fieving  that  this  church  was  built  at  a  later  period,  by  the  Anglo- 
Normans.*  At  whatever  date  might  be  erected  the  **  towers"  at 
tlie  east  end,  they  have  little  connexion  of  character  with  the  lofty, 
rotand,  structures  in  Irehnd.  They  are,  in  het,  merely  diminutive 
turrets,  forming  part  of  the  eastern  fagade  of  the  church  3  and  are 
aimiJar  in  no  other  points  than  those  of  being  round,  and  having  a 
conical  citing. 

It  is  equally  improbable  that  the  peculiar  mode  of  design 
evinced  in  the  Irish  towers  was  "  adopted  from  the  continent." 
The  church  of  Aix  la  Chiiq>elle,  writes  Mr.  Whittington,  in  his  Sur- 
vey of  the  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  France,  "  was  constructed 
in  the  manner  of  the  andent  Basilicae,  with  two  porticoes,  or  colon- 
nades, one  over  the  other,  on  each  side,  like  the  churches  of  St. 

•  See  ao  Essay  on  the  sobject  of  St.  Peter's  in  the  East,  Oxford,  in 
BritfoB*s  Arch.  Antiqs.  vol.  i?. 
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Lawrence  and  St.  Agnes,  wliich  were  bdlt  at  Rome  alxmt  Uie 
eametime. 

Such  chnrchee  <tf  tlie  9th  ee&tary  as  etiB  remain  en  the  oenti^ 
nent>  or  are  acenrately  described  by  cred3>le  writers^  evince  dmt 
d^Msed  modification  of  Grecian  and  Roman  architecture^  to  which 
we  attribate^'  in  an  ensuing  page>  on  sound  anthority>  the  intro- 
dnction  into  Ireland  and  Britain  of  the  style  <^»n  denominated 
Saxon.  They  exhibit,  observes  Mr.  Whittiiigton,  "  the  meet 
striking  examples  of  barbarone  deformity.  The  architects  of  them 
employed-the  most  costly  and  beantiful  columns  to  support  dimi« 
nutiye  arches,  and  high  masses  ^  wall>  disfigured  with  uncontli 
paintings  or  covered  with  glittering,  but  frightfiil,  mosaic  work.** 
We  cannot  believe  that  finom  such  subjects  of  architectural  study 
the  Irish  Missioners  derived  the  model  of  those  plain>  asinring, 
and  massy  towers/  wMch  have  survived  the  ifc^reck  of  all  eontem-* 
porary  structures. 

Dr.  Ledwich  places  great  value  on  the  support  which  his 
argnment,  as  to  a  Danish  origin  of  these  towers>  receives  from  the 
similarity  of  opinion  entertained  by  every  author  '^  for  the  space 
of  542  years,  that  is,  from  Cambrensis  to  Molyneux.**  But  k  ie 
obvious,  that  all  litese  o{>inions  are  conjectural,  and  comparatively 
modem.  Wis  have  noticed  the  long  intervid  of  inquiry  which 
took  place  between  the  time  of  Gambrensis  and  that  of  Lyndi, 
who  wrote  in  1062.  The  coincidence  of  opinion  in  desultory 
modem  authors,  ail  destitute  of  historiod  document,  is  no  potent 
auxiliary  in  the  development  of  fiu:ts  relating  to  antiquity. 

The  most  judicious  remarks,  on  the  curious  subject  of  these 
fabrics,  are  contained  in  the  work  entitled  "  A  Historical  and  Gri« 
tical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Primitive  Use  of  the  Irish  FiUar- 
Tower,**  by  Colonel  Hervey  De  Montmorency-Morres,  pubUshed 
in  1821.  This  truly  respectable  writer  believes  **  that  the  foun- 
ders of  these  towers  were  our  primitive  Coenobites  and  Bishops^ 
munificently  supported  in  the  undertaking  by  the  newly-converted 
Kings  and  Toparchs  $  the  builders  and  architects  being  those 
monks  and  pilgrims,  who,  from  Greece  and  Rome  (as  history 
proves)  either  preceded,  accompanied,  or  followed  ^arlymissioBa: 
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rles  into  Ii^land  in  the  fifths  the  ibcdi^  and  the  early  pert  of  the 
sev^th  eentnrieB."  The  OBe  to  which  they  were  applied  he 
believecr  t<^  have  be^  ihat  of  aibrding  a  place  of  seeing  in  tiihee 
of  wair  and  danger^  to  the  sacred  utensilBj  the  reliqaee^  book*,' 
predooB  orniuneniuii  and  other  ValaableB  of  a  conligiioiia  reH^i 
establiehment.  In  thesd  oonekiriona  as  to  the  probable  dabe  and. 
Impropriation  of  thebnildings,  we  fiilly  concur  ^  and  Mil  present, 
when  describing  examples  to  which  snch  passages  bear  imrtediatir 
application,  some  promkient  argnmentS  afforded  in  diat  wo#k.  ' 

There  are  two  towers  in  Scotland,  similar,  in  nearly  every 
point,  to  thoee  seen  in  Ireland.    One  is  situated  at  firechin,  and 
the  other  at  Abemethy .    Both  are  connected  witii  chmrches ;  -and 
concerning  the  chnrch  contiguous  to  that  first  named.  Dr.  Ledwich 
present*  the  following  remarks  :  ''  the  chnrch  of  Brechin  is  siip« 
posed  to.  be  founded,  A.D.  990,  its  round  tower  is  probably  a 
oentnly  earlier }  for  in  Ireland  the  latter  preceded  the  erection  of 
sees  hy  many  ages.    The  Irish  clergy  were  the  only  teachers  <rf 
lifiligieii  among  the  Ficts  in  thoee  times ;  Tuathal  Mae  Arigasn, 
bdng  called  Archbishop  of  Pictland  in  86%>  as  Tighenlac,  the 
Annals  of  Ulster,  and  Mr.  Pinkerton  declare.    Breclun  is  in  the* 
same  slmre  of  Angus  with  Dunkeld,  over  wludi  Arlipotsa  presided,* 
so  3uitibe  round  tower  of  Breohin  can  be  ascribed  to  bo  other' 
founders  than  the  Irish  Missioners^  who  constmctM  sud^  in'tiieir' 
oajtive  hmd/' ' 

We  ddnk  it  extreniely  likely,  for  the  above  and  many  otiMr 
reasons,  that  the  two  round  towers  in  Scotland  were  designed* 
and  erected  by  persons  proceeding  from  Uie  contignons  shore  of 
Irehmd.    Btst  there  are  some  circumstances  connebted  with'  the" 
remarks  of  oar  author,  as  presented  an  other  parts  of'hisdbserta* 
ti<m,  wUdi  require  notice.    The  toweif  of  Brechin,  we  are  told, 
''  kaa'on  its.  western  front  two  'arches,  one  withiil  the  other,  in' 
uOaai]  on  tiw  point  of  the  ontemitet  i^  a  drudfix,  lOld  between'^ 
botb,  tewnrai  Him  mkidle,  are  figures  of  the'  Vvrpik'  Mary  aild  'St. ' 
John>  'the  latUfr  holding  a  cup  and  a  lamb  :'  at  the  bottbitf  of  the 
outer  )Kch  are  two  blasts  conchaat.*' 

The  arches,  as  reptesented  by  Dn  Ledwich,  vrt  pointed,  and 
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of  the  form  uftual  ia  buildings  ^ected  late  in  the  thirteenth,  or 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century.  We,  therefore,  cannot  believe 
that  the  structure  was  raised,  as  is  supposed  by  this  writer,  about 
the  year  890,  unless  we  presume  that  the  arches  and  sculpture 
were  inserted  at  a  subsequent  period.  A  consideration  of  this 
particular  is  of  some  importance  in  our  future  inquiries. 

There  are  round  towers  attached  to  several  English  churches, 
which  towers  are  of  unknown  antiquity,  and  in  some  respects  bear 
a  faint  similitude  to  the  towers  in  Ireland.  They  are  found 
chiefly  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  but  a  few  instances  occur  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Unlike  the  well-executed  towers  of  Ireland, 
the  walls,  though  of  a  great  thickness,  are  uniformly  constructed 
in  a  rude  manner,  and  are  composed  of  flints,  rough  stones,  chalk, 
and  other  coarse  ingredients,  imbedded  in  mortar.  The  towers, 
as  now  remaining,  are  seldom  of  a  considerable  height.  Those 
which  have  been  inspected  by  the  present  writer  have  not  any 
sturs,  but  are  divided  into  stories  by  a  wooden  flooring,  and  are 
ascended  internally  by  means  of  ladders.  They  are  in  general 
used  as  belfries.  The  tradition  of  the  country  (but  qaite  unsup- 
ported by  historical  testimony)  ascribes  the  ecclesiastical  round 
towers  of  England  to  tiie  hands  of  the  Danes.  Those  northern 
invaders  left  so  great  a  terror  on  the  minds  of  the  English,  that 
tumuli,  which  have  been  proved  on  examination  to  contain  the 
remains  of  the  antient  Britons ;  and  other  objects,  vast,  gloomy, 
or  mysterious,  are  still,  without  cause,  traditionally^  attributed  to 
them,  in  several  recluse  districts  of  England. 

The  ascription  of  the  round  towers  of  Ireland  to  the  same 
ferocious  invaders  from  the  north,  is  warranted  by  no  other  cnrcum- 
stance  than  the  opimon  of  modem  writers.  It  is  evident  that 
when  Oiraldus  wrote,  in  the  twelfth  century,  there  was  not  even 
a  traditional  authority  for  attributing  them  to  that  people.  Oiral- 
dns  had  little  inclination  to  allow  the  Irish  more  merit  of  any 
kind  than  was  unavoidable ;  yet  we  find  that  he  explicitly  describes 
the  round  towers  as  built  morepairio,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  the 
country.  The  possessions  of  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  settlers 
in  this  country  were  nearly  confined  to  the  sea-coast,  exc^t 
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during  the  short  and  sangainary  reign  of  Targesins^  in  the  ninth 
centory.  The  constant  wars  levied  by  these  marauders  against 
works  of  piety  and  art,  and  the  almost  incessant  straggles  in' 
which  they  were  engaged  for  the  maintenance  of  their  footing  in 
Lrehmd,  prevent  onr  admitting  it  as  possible  that  they  had  either 
inclinatioii  or  leisure  for  the  vast  labour  required  in  forming 
edifices  .so  stupendous,  numerous,  and  widely-dispersed.  In 
IrekHud,  tradition  is  now  equally  silent  concerning  the  founders 
of  these  towers>  and  the  people  who  constructed  the  circles  of 
upright  stones,  or  raised  the  gigantic  cromlech.  Respecting  the 
towers  of  this  description  in  Scotland,  there  prevails  a  local 
tradition  that  they  were  erected  by  the  Picts. 

EcciiCsusTjoAL  Abohitbcturs. — Ireland  esdiibits,  in  eaeh 
of  its  provinces,  numerous  eocamples  of  the  respective  modes  in 
aacredkrbhitectarewhichprevailed  during  tiie  middle,  ages.  With 
the  exertion  of  a  few  cathedrals,  and  other  principal  churciies> 
tiiese  bvilcKngs  are  now  in  a  state  of  neglected  ruin  3  and  the 
frequency  with  winch  they  occur  imparts  an  additional  tone  of 
mehncholy  to  many  recesses  of  a  country,  otherwise  too  fertile  in 
salijectB  of  painfiil  reflection.  8till>  the  tastefol  examiner  derives 
exquisite  gratification  from  the  picturesque,  forms  assumed;  in 
their  different  stages  of  decay,  by  these  perishing  structures,  whicK 
are  often  found  in  tracts  now  remote  firom  the  haunts  of  man,  but 
ridi  in  august  or  soothing  features  of  natural  scenery. 

There  will  be  littie  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture  of  Ireland  moved  nearly  in  a  parallel  gradi^n  of 
style  with  that  of  England,  after  the  adoption  of  the  pointed  mode 
of  design.  But,  in  regard  to  ages  previous  to  the  termination  of 
tile  15Mi  century,  there  exist  architectural  peculiarities  of  which 
the  sister  island  presents  no  example.  It  has  been  asserted  by 
some  writers  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Ireland,  that,  before 
tiie  airiyal  of  the  English,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  no 
buildings  composed  of  lime  and  stone  were  erected  in  this  country. 
The  mistake  of  such  authors  must  be  sufficient  obvious ;  but 
that  Ireland  vras  probably  later  than  Britain  in  the  general  adop- 
tion of  cement  and  squared  stones,  is  equally  undoubted.    A 
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simple  yestige  of  o^e  of  the  fir/Bt  mde  bnildiiigB  detigaed  aadeDB- 
atructed.by  the  chrUtiaa  natives^-  is  supposed  to  erist  in  that 
4;irciilar  wall,  composed  of  popderon^  stones  without  cepmeat, 
which  is  teemed  JPfun  AeBgwi,  aod  is  seatod^on  a  high  cliff  of  the 
grea^r  isle  of  Arran.  This  i^heriqd  entdofNiiia  bear#  a  close  tc^ 
semblai^Qe-to  that  which  Bede  d^sGrihes^as  h^Yiiig: b^en ^ect^by 
^f^.  Cii|hhfrt>  about,  the  ye^  684*  w  JUoijisiani^  or  tho  HMy  Isl«ftd, 
Similar  fabrics  ar^  to  be  seen  ^in  jseyeral  reclame  parte.of  Ir^bijvd* 
.  Jt'Hi^y.b^  remarlp^j  that  the  cii^jtoiQ..of  .xi^fUv  !^  atvoer 
Iqi:^  Ifi^.  rode  in  one  retire^  tract,  does  by  no  met^is  imply  tha;^ 
4qp«riarinodie#.9f  bjaildiogweremoi^^lao,  atthesiametiim^^  bM>pn 
and  practised  in  mor^  p^poloas  districts  of  .^jMOiie  con^tij*  hf 
yiV^i^  of ^^pnlenpe  and  ^ntharil^t  ii^tisnt;  moth^,  poq^osestl^n  a 
i^nr  of  secfauL^  discipline.  Churches  <tf .  stone  wer^,  certainly, 
OMitempoisary  in  Britain  with  thQXn49  dr^olar  ,h»rrw  iw^nd  hF 
^.Cnl]ftertf^ii^iatlAin»ent.of  reli|^  prirfli7<   ^^^  ^ 

W»9  «9rectod  aU  Yodi*  AU^P^  wo  ar^  ,«tk«ly  destitnte  of 
MnlOimd  .iH^faarity  ftsT)  ^ttribmipg  W  o«rly  ^  knowle^Jge  of  archi- 
teotee  to  (be  Id0h,.it.is  certain  that  ther^  ar^  epstiag  edifices 
Whif^  indicate  a,  V47.remi«te  ^tiq^ty,,  and  v^%,  by  a  .bp]4  and 
hypPjth^^il  e^^amii^^,  be  supposed  of  a  higher  date  tban  t)iose 
Mi4«W  »>  E«#»4i  *W<*  «f^  *»  wwe  wi?tW*.^wibe4j«jp,  the 
Anglo-Saxonsjf  9^4  ^bich  iirf^  ^mqifiestionfkt^y^  Jf^itbe  style  {hrbc- 
tilMl  by  ,tha^  people, 

,  Ptevijoos  to  such  cqrsQiy  remarks  on  these  stijop^isa  19  are 
consistent,  with  the  nature  of  our  work,  it  may  i^at  betsuperfluoas 
to  i^emind  the  reader  of  some  ^ircumf tances  re^specting  th^  ,i9iif>de 
of  architecfore  that  prevailed  in^Earope,  during  th^  ag^  in  .which 
-werfd  erected  the  earliest  surviving  cbitfich^  T'hea^  baJL^dinga 
are  chiefly,  distinguished  by  drqolar  arches,  oft^n  ru4ely  but 
elaborately  embellished  ^  and  by  columns,  or  rather  piers>  mas- 
sive and  short,  in  proportion  to  the  span  of  the  arch.  In  the  form 
of  the  columns;,  and  every  kind  of  ornament  introduced,  there  is 
usually  observidble  a  studied  diversity ;  but  the  decorations  fre- , 
quently  display  an  imperfect  imitation  of  some  particulars  in  classic 
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architecture^  mbasi  wUlk  form«'  of  -mcB,  antmidsi  and  imaginary 
iigiires.  This  is  the  fltyk  very  <!ommonly  termed  Ang^o-Saxon, 
biit'Whieh4idnot^  infiict^  ori^^iiate  with  the  Saxens  settled  in 
Brituttj  nor  was  it  pecolya*  to  that  people^  This  i^iode  evidently 
sprang  firom  thatdsbflsement  m  Oreciaii  and  Roma^  arc|utectiire 
which  took  place  in  the  thir^  centoryi  and  is  exempted  in  the 
IUaGQofBioolesii»,at,8palatro,  WjthdightyarietieB,  proceeding 
from  l^e  manners*  cosUnhs,  andstata,  ofreqwctivecoDntrieB^  it 
became  general  on  the  continent  for  many  ages  ^  nor  was  its  use 
confined,  in  Britaini  to  the  dynasty  of  theSaxons.  With  scarcely 
aity  Tsristions  it  was  adapted  hy  the  Aaglo-Normansj  and  con- 
tfmed  to  preyaO  nntil  the  latter  years  of  the  18th  century. 

Aom'a  consideretiDn  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  nomendatnre 
av  might  manp&ff  the  stwif  ei  ai^teotufral  antaquities,  modem 
Eiiglieh  writers  derlre  the  tenns  -^hieb;  tlwy  i^n^Iy  to  different 
8tyles>  frofll  the  dynaalM  uai4^  whMi^iUiopi  ^r^qpeoliye  modes 
flonrinhad/  But  as  theeme  ruling  principles.'  do  :ni^  pipply  to  Ire* 
knd,  >sre  shall^  in  the  preHeut  w<irk>5U^  the'tapm*  CiB^i4%ti?hen 
slh^ngito  tiie  we^^  style  of  arehitesture  practiBed  bythe  Saxons 
imd  Nerraans  of  Bnglimd^  th$  cherMoristieB  of.  whi^h  ore  stated 
idKtve,  aa4wittbe«3^B9pliA«d'in.«  noties  of  sereval  Irish  dmrohfis. 

There  are  some  sti^ictnreeln  Ireland  which  aref  evidsntly  of 
gvtat .ahfti<|niliy;hiit  which  do  net  agree,,eithsr,  in  gsneial ehnntfter 
dr  in  detail^  ^ witb ibs  snppo^edearMesti spedmetti  of  the  ebealar 
style  in  Bafaa..  ,afItliiBdetaq>tioAasaybejdeeBMdaudly  bnilA- 
ings  composed  Mtrongk  stdneap;fHs«iwilsr  in  sinsi  irith  Tftsudne  of 
foomf-hnade^ .  wlndsH^ii, '  liqnaBy  ruder  in 'eintflkrautidn  widi  the 
oascsest  parts  of  the  Mine,,*  Sad  quite  destitute  of  \any  Ddfnamettfes 
fHutterer.  The  doors'  of  sntii  huildifagB  aie  iaomettmea  of  the 
simplest  shape,  the  top  Dcsag^fionnjed  of  odemaseiye  stone,  placed 
inakogitsdinaldireelion.  Thentiniiitesn'memorialfr  orrery  remote 
^iges  are  often  fetittd  fai  the  mMjsedliMled  repessM  of  iiie  istond^ 
and  hre  ai^melilnes  .Men  in  theobecurftyof  narrovfrand  iespglens, 
apparently  placed  there  for  the  attainment  of  gloom  and  privacy. 

When  unassisted  by  legitimate  historical  intelligence,  the  sug« 
gestions  of  the  antiquary  must  ever  be  recdved  with  caution.    It 
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18  possible^  perhaps  is  probable,  that  buildings  Hke  those  noticed 
above,  wluch  though  rude  were  ^calculated  for  great  durability, 
were  erected  before  eiisting  piles,  evincing  more  skill  in  architec- 
ture, and  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  sculpture.  But  it  may,  likewise, 
be  argued  that  a  country  divided  into  several  states,  as  was  Ire- 
land, might  be  subject  in  different  parts  to  a  dissimilar  progress 
in  taste  or  opportunities;  and  that  an  exhibition  of  rudeness 
might,  in  feet,  be  contemporary  with,  or  subsequent  to^  a  display 
of  comparative  refinement. 

A  species  of  structure  wearing  more  decisive  marks  of  archi- 
tectural character,  though  still  possessing  lineaments  unknown  to 
the  earliest  specimens  of  the  circular  style  in  Britain,  is  observable 
in  the  Chtrch  ofSi.  Doulach.  This  fabric  is  of  very  small  propor- 
tibns,  and  the  interior  is  principally  divided  into  two  apartments. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  division  is  occupied  by  a  square  mass 
of  stone,  forming  the  monument  and  altar  of  the  saint  to  whQm 
the  church  is  dedicated.  A  narrow,  and  aquare^headed,  doorway, 
too  low  to  pemdt  the  transit  of  a  full  grown  person  without 
stooping,  leads  to  the  second  apartment,  which  constitutes  the 
portion  formerly  appropriated  to  divine  service.  Many  pointed 
windows  have  been  introdnced  in  different  ages  ;  but  the  original 
arches  are  aU  of  rode  workmanship,  and  are  either  round,  or 
formed  on  a  defective  imitation  of  the  segment  of  a  circle.  No 
ornamental  mouldings,  or  sculpture,  are  introduced  in  any  part. 
The  roof  is  conqiosed  of  stone^  and  is  double,  admitting  of  an 
upper  story  between  the  two  ranges  of  atone  work.* 

The  earliest  buildings  in  Ireland,  exhibiting  the  decorated  mode 
of  circular  arehUeeture,  will  be  found  to  differ  from  the  manner  of 
other  countries  in  several  particulars,  which  constitute  curious 
features  in  the  architectural  antiquities  of  the  island.  One  of  the 
most  antient,  aa  well  as  most  interesting  of  the  structures  in  this 
style,  is  the  building  usually  termed  Cormac's  Chapel,  on  the  rock 
of  Cashell^  in  the  county  of  Tipperary.    This  edifice  is  said  to 

*  A  more  minute  description  of  thb,  and  other  bnildings  here  noticM 
in  general  terms,  is  presented  under  the  heads  of  the  counties  in  which  they 
respectively  occur. 
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We  been  erected  in  the  tenth  centory;  and  from  its  architectiml 
character^  few  will  be  inclined  to  call  in  question  its  pretension 
to  so  high  a  date  of  antiquity.    The  chapel  is  of  small  dimenaions, 
and  the  interior  is  divided  into  a  naTo^choir^  and  chancd.   Where 
arches  are  introduced  they  are  drcnlar,  throughout  the  whole 
hailding ;  but  the  windows  now  open  are  8mall>  and  gguare^ 
headed ;  and  one  entrance  is  through  a  verif  narrow  doorway  of  the 
same  form^  inserted  in  a  richly  decorated  circular  doorcase.    Hie 
oofaunns  are  short  and  massive ;  they  are  covered  with  a  lozenge 
net-workj  and  have  varied  C8|>italB.    The  sculptural  and  carved 
omamenta  are  numerous  $  and  besides  the  nail-headed^  the  chevron, 
and  other  mouldings  fiuniliar  with  the  An^lo-'Saxons,  they  com- 
prise the  heads  of  men  and  beasts>  together  with  fanciful  devices. 
Thfli^  is  mo  subterranean  crypt.    The  roof  is  of  stone ;  and  over 
the  chapel  is  a  vaulted  iq;Murtment.    The  exterior  is  adorned  with 
arcades  off  cijrcnlar  arches,  and  various  particulars  of  embellishment. 
The  execDtion  of  the  ornaments  b  rude  throughout  the  whole 
hailding,  but  does  not  evince  a  greater  want  of  skill  than  is  per- 
ceptible in  many  works  ascribed  to  a  later  age  and  to  the  hands 
of  the  Anglp-Nomians. 

(kmnac^a  Chapel  is  the  most  perfect  veatige  of  dicnkr  aichitoei- 
tsre  remaining  in  Ireland;  butpartaof  many  other  edifices  display 
the  same  style ;  and  from  a  notice  of  the  whole,  the  following 
appear  to  constitute  the  most  striking  marks  of  difference  distin- 
guishable between  the  mode  of  debased  Roman  architecture 
practised  in  Ireland,  and  that  adopted  in  Britain. 

The  nae  of  the  stone  roof  is  a  peculiarity  entitled  to  the  oarefol 
Mtioe  of  the  examiner.  In  several  instances  these  roofs  are 
stQl  in  good  jMreservation,  although  they  uniformly  appertain  to 
hmldings  of  great  antiquity.  They  are  worked  in  an  angular,  or 
wedge-like,  form,  of  thin  but  rough  stones,  imbedded  in  cement ; 
and  are  cased  on  the  exterior  with  slabs  of  squared  stone. 

Crypts,  those  gloomy  subterraneous  apartments  so  frequently 
seen  beneath  the  antient  cfanrches  of  Britain,  scarcely  ever  occur 
mider  Irish  churches.  In  contra-distinction  to  the  practice  of  the 
sister  island,  the  Irish  architects,  in  the  ages  under  dbcussion, 
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formed  upper  crofts  between  the  c<nred  cdling  of  etone  and  l^e 
angular  roof  of  the  same  material. 

The  columns,  or  piers^  are  of  much  less  proportional  diameter 
than  the  Saseon  and  Norman.  The  scnlptare  is  generally  in  less 
bold  relief^  and  the  ornamental  particulars  emce  some  pecnliaritiea 
connected  with  the  state  of  the  island  during  the  ages  in  which 
the  designs  were  made.  Thus^  in  several  buildings  of  a  later  date 
than  Cormac's  Chapel^  and  orected  after  the  Northmen  had  attained 
some  resemblance  of  a  secure  settlement^  we  see  the  wolf  and  the 
raven^  supposed  to  act  as  emblems  of  Danish  courage  or  ferocity. 
Hanic  knots^  attributed  to  the  same  people,  sometimes  occur;  and, 
in  more  pleasing  instances^  we  view  particulars  relating  to-the 
costume  of  the  country. 

Thb  circular  and  weighty  style  of  architecture  appears  to  have 
^n^ailed  in  Ireland,  as  in  Britain,  until  years  near  the  termina- 
tion of  the  twelfth  century.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  light  and 
graceful  mode  denominated  the  Poinded,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes, 
but  injudicioufiily ,  termed,  tiie  GotMc*  The  principal  characteristic 

*  Varioat  appellations  have  been  beetowed  by  dllTerent  writers  on  that 
light  and  boantlAil  sty»s  of  attlittecture)  whioh  grew  into  use  towards  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  centm^,  and  in  wUch.alL  eodeaiastkal  bnlldta^B  wan 
afterwards  deeigaed,  previous  to  tin  revival  of  tfao  GrechuK  By  many 
persons  this  mode  of  building  is  termed  Gothic^  which  calumnious  mode  of 
designation  was  first  applied,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  by  Italian  writers, 
to  all  styles  of  architecture  deviating  from  the  Grecian  or  Roman.  How- 
ever mudlclous  th«  epithet,  It  might  be  permitted  to  continae,  if  It  wen 
•o  sblefly  applied  to  kuiy  one  laode  as  ta  eaavey  a  dlstiact  and  detMminate 
idea.  BatlUa  Ssr»  has  been  m  indeflnitely  and  varionsly  used,  tbtn 
modera  architectaral  aatiqaailBs  have  Iband  it  aecessary  to  propose  a 
more  specific  nomeaclature.  In  the  Introduction  to  the  "  Beautiet  off 
England  and  Wales,"  the  present  writer  has  submitted  many  remarks  on 
this  subject.  From  the  general  tendency  of  its  component  parts  to  the 
pohitedy  or  pyramidal  form,  an  obvious  characteristic  aifords  a  correct  and 
lusiaous  term  of  designation  9  and,  in  describing  baildlngs  encted  In  this 
•tyloy  wo  shall,  in  the.  present  Work,  when  aoiiciag  €behr  aKUieclaral 
character,  uniformly  apply  to  it  the  term  Pdiittbik  It  is  weU  known 
that  the  Pointed  style  was  subject  to  several  alterations  in  various  afes. 
In  the  Introduction  to  the  Work  above-mentioned,  these  variations  of 
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of  this'architeete&l  «lyl^  is  well  kqovn  tac^n^  in  Ih^.taidwfM^ 
of  the  whole>  and  ev^  compoiiQiit  part^  to  a  pyramidal  figure. 
The  archea  are  poi4);ed»  being  formed  by  the  aegmenta  of  twf> 
interaecting  circles.  Th^  pillar^  are  nanally  €lnat«ced>  and  are 
.of  slendor  proportiona.  A  greafter  beigbt  ia  iatparled  to  tbe 
fabiicy  and  the  buttreises^  wbicli are  very  promini^t,  fceqiwiBtly 
terminate  in  toirets^  or  s^ree.  The  omamenta  are  nameroiU  $ 
lightneoa  and  elegance  being  the  chief  objecta  of  the  arduteet<> 
intention. 

The  artist  and  antiquary  are  ol^  gratified,  in  an  eqpial 
aieaaiire>  by  tba  e^uunplea  of  ecnlptmre  which  still  enrich  many 
cathedral  and  other  chnrcheiB  in  England,  although  they  have  to 
dqplore  the  barbaric  inaenaibility  to  the  arts  with  which  nnmorow 
fine  relics  wero  demolished,  during  the  rage  of  diflTerent  popular 
fsonTulaioni.  Ireland  retains  scarcely  any  spedmeas  of  roligious 
sculptnre,  except  such  aa  are  contained  on  antieat  crosses  and 
aciVQlchral  monuments. 

It  b  obaarvable,  in  regard  to  Irish  ecclesiastical  architeGture, 
that  we  seldom  witness  that  intermixture  of  styles,  or  incongruous 
union  of  arches  and  ornaments  appertaining  respectively  to  the 
^atcttho' and  pointed  modes^  so  frequently  seen  in  Britain.  Arme 
Uiatance  of  this  contrariety  of  styles  in  one  design,  occurs  in  the 
transept  of  the  Cathedral  of  Christchnreh,  or  the  Blessed  Trinity, 
JDublin,  which  was  pr<^ably  erected  under  the  patronage  of  the 
first  Norman  adventurers,  in  the  latter  years  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  pointed  style  of  ardutectmre  was  unquestionably  mteo* 
dnoed  to  Ireland  by  the  English  settlers ;  and  every  progressive 
flaodifieation  of  this  style  appears  to  have  been  nearly  contempo- 
raneous with  the  adoption  of  the  same  novelty  of  &shion  in 
Britain.  It  b  well  known  that  great  difficulty  is  found  in 
aacertaining  the  precise  date  at  which  many  ecclesiastical  stmc* 

■M»de  ara  classified,  Bjad  referred  to  the  dUTerent  reigiift  is  wUdi  they  pre- 
jnuled.  It  wonld  appear  that  the  game  vicinitadet  of  architectaral  faBhion 
were  common  to  both  Islands ;  and  a  notice  of  the  age,  or  reign,  to  which 
the  style  of  a  boildfaig  it  referable,  must,  therefore,  be  sufficient  in  the 
present  Work. 
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tores  were  erected,  however  importeiit  their  character.  In  sndl 
researches  even  history  often  affords  a  deceptive  light.  From  the 
pages  of  the  annalist  we  frequently  acquire  information  concern* 
ing  this  erection  of  a  building,  which  acts^as  no  guide  to  the  date 
of  the  ensting  structure ;  since  unnoticed  drcumstanoes  of  re- 
edification  have  evidently  taken  place*  On  the  same  principle, 
charters  of  foundation,  respecting  conventual  falnics,  are,  in  a 
great  majority  of  instances,  equally  fallacious.  It  b  a  subject  of 
gratification  with  the  antiquary  that  a  striking  uniformity,  as  to 
general  lineaments,  prevails  in  all  buildings  erected  in  the  same 
age.  Thus,  when  one  standard  of  comparison  is  satisfiM^rily 
found,  the  examiner  may  safely  decide  on  the  date  <^  a  structure 
quite  unknown  to  history,  but  exhibiting  the  same  features.  The 
architectural  annals  of  Ireland  are  still  more  defective  than  those 
of  Britain;  but  we  shall  be  enabled  to  direct  the  reader  to 
sufficient  decided  instances,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  as 
described  in  future  pages,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  those 
standards  of  comparison  which  often  form  the  sole  materials  for 
the  antiquary's  conclusions. 

That  the  religious  edifices  of  Ireland  should  display  a  sympathy 
m  fashion  with  those  of  England,  will,  indeed,  be  esteemed  highly 
probable,  when  we  remember  that  such  structures  were  rarely,  in 
either  country,  the  works  of  native  artists.  It  appears  that 
bands  of  architects  and  workmen,  of  different  nations,  who  had 
been  long  In  the  habit  of  travelling  over  Europe,  in  search  of 
-employment  from  the  princes,  nobles,  and  clergy,  in  the  erection 
of  churches,  castles,  and  bridges,  were  incorporated  by  the  pope 
towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  were  at  the  same 
time  endowed  with  various  other  impcMtant  pririleges.  Under  the 
name  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  this  fraternity  was  well  known 
in  Ireland  and  Britain,  and  erected  the  principal  churches  of  both 
countries. 

Although  a  strong  resemblance,  in  general  character,  was 
evidently  produced  by  the  labours  of  these  associated  artificers, 
thus  travelling  throughout  christian  Europe,  it  is  certain  that 
subordinate  varieties  were  introduced  in  every  country,  either  in 
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attention  to  IochI  partialities,  or  to  bdividnal  taste  or  (^>rice. 
Snch  minor  sbades  of  distinction  occnr  in  many  Irish  stmctiires, 
and  will  be  noticed  in  fntore  descriptiye  pages.  Nor  were  these 
fraternities  nnKmrmly  the  entire  designers  of  tilie  fabrics  which 
Ihey  erected.  We  know  that  in  England  some  of  the  greatest 
architects  of  the  middle  ages  were  digniAed  ecdesiaatics,  or  6ta« 
dions  inmates  of  religions  houses.  That  the  art  was  ^equally 
coltivated  in  many  monastic  establishments  of  Ireland,  is,  in  every 
respect,  highly  probable ;  and  we  may,  with  nndotibt^  justice, 
afttribnte  mnch  of  the  merit  conspicnons  in  august  vestiges  spread 
ihronghout  this  island,  to  cloistered  persons  of  genius,  who  studied 
architecture  as  a  branch  of  knowle<i^e  so  applicable  to  religious 
nses,  that  it  was  worthy  the  attention  even  of  men  whose  whole 
mental  energies  were  dedicated  to  purposes  of  fiiety. 

It  has  been  abeady  observed  that,  from  several  causes  suffi- 
ciently obvious,  the  greater  number  of  structures,  parochial  as  wdl 
as  conventual,  affording  specimens  of  antient  architecture  in 
Ireland,  are  now  in  a  state  <rf  ruin  3  but  they  are  still  used, 
together  with  their  attached  grave-yard»,  as  burial-places  for  the 
descendants  of  those  who  desertcKi  the  buildings  as  places  of 
religious  service,  on  an  alteration  in  the  forms  of  worship.  The 
utter  n^ect  and  rapid  decay  to  which  the  churches  of  Ireland 
became  subject  in  years  InriBfly  following  the  aera  of  reforma* 
tion,  are  recorded  by  Spenser,  who  remarics,  in  his  **  View  of 
file  State  of  Ireland,**  about  the  year  1596,  that  due  care 
aboold  be  taken  '*  to  build  up  and  rqmyre  all  the  mined  churcheSj 
whereof  the  most  part  lye  even  with  the  ground,  and  some  tiiat 
lave  bin  lately  repayred  are  so  unhandsomely  patched,  and 
tbatched,  that  men  doe  even  shunne  the  places  for  the  nncomeli- 
nesse  thereof." 

Still  further  injuries  were  inflicted  daring  the  political  troubles 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  which  calamitous  time  many  churchea 
appropriated  to  divine  worship,  according  to  the  rituals  of  the 
establishment,  were  alienated,  and  were  exposed  to  various 
destructive  insults  from  the  more  violent  of  the  fanatics.  A  notice 
<rf  the  prindpa)  times  and  modes  in  which  some  important  efforta 
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towards  renovatioii  have  been  carried  into  effect,  invbhtes  remarks 
on  erections  of  a  recent  date,  and  renders  it  desinMe  tlialt  we 
vhoald  trace,  in  the  presenik  place,  ^ehhtoiry  of  the  eccliBSiastieid 
architecture  of  Ireland  down  to  ^e  'existing  pieriod. 

Betweeii  the  years  1633  and  1641,  tifae  Earl  of  Strafford,  then 
lord  deputy,  amdons  to  remedy,  in  some  measure,  the  growing 
evils  to  which  the  religious  establishment  was  subject,  caused 
commissions  to  be  issued  for  rqudring  places  of  worship  tiiroi^- 
out  the  kingdom.  The  king,  in  furtherance  of  this  great  woffe, 
consented  to  settle  the  appropriations  posseHS^  by  the  crown  on 
Hie  resident  d&pgy ;  and  many  new  church^  were  at  that  tame 
erected.  It  is  well  known  that  the  pointed  style  of  architectoie 
had  fkllen  into  disuse  shortly  after  the  sera  of  the  reformation ; 
and  the  mode  wUch  succeeded  was  of  a  bari)arous  chiracter,  either 
comprising  an  offensive  mixture  of  the  Grecian  and  Pointed  styles^ 
both  being  of  a  depraved  kind,  or  affecting  a  variety  of  non^ 
descript  forms,  often  invented  by  mere  masons  or  builders.  In 
these  tasteless  modes  were  erected  the  Irish  churches  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  and  the  same  character  applies  to  all 
such  buildings  raised  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  that  followed. 
In  the  latter  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  an  improved  style  of 
des^  was  evinced  in  the  church-architecture  of  dties  and  large 
towns,  as  is  conspicuous  in  the  cathedrals  d  Cashell,  Waterftnrd, 
Cork,  and  Armagh .  But  even  the  most  eligible  structures  of  those 
years  were  too  firequently  of  a  common-place  character,  although 
sufficiently  massy,  capacious,  and  temperate  in  regard  to  deco- 
ration. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  numo'ous 
churches  have  been  erected  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  in  pur- 
suance of  an  act  of  parliament  made  for  that  purpose. '  These 
modem  structures  are  composed  of  the  lime-stone  so  prtfvalent 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Island  5  and  ere  uniformly  of 
ample  proportions.  An  imitation  of  the  Pointed  style  is  almost 
invariably  attempted  by  their  builders ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted^ 
in  many  instances,  that  more  attention  has  not  been  bestowed 
oil  the  ruling  principles  of  this  fine  style  of  architecture,  and  on 
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the  lust^ry  of  its  procedure  through  several  progressive  aii4 
determinate,  orders,,  In  too  many  recent  edifices  we  find  a  total 
n^lect  of  due  accordance  in  the  various  parts  5  ardies^  columns^ 
and  ornaments,  belonging  reepostivQly  to  the  earliest  and  the 
latest  modifications  of  the  Pointed  style,  being  introduced  without 
scruple  into  the  same  building*  With  the  examiner  possessed  of 
ordinary  information^  and  a  correct  feeling  of  the  arts^  this  frequent 
ni^ect  in  the  cultivation  of  professional  knowledge  must  be 
seriously  dq^ored,  as  the  very  numerous  buildings  recently  erected^ 
ajQTorded  an  nnprecedent^kl  opportunity  for  the  revival  of  excellence 
in  a  style  of  architecture  admired  by  aU,  and  peculiarly  aj^cable 
te  religious  uses* 

•From  the  above  censure^  extorted  by  a  conviction  of  the  duty 
incumbent  on  a  topographical  writer,  must  be  made  manyhonouraUe 
excq;>tions.  Such  we  chiefly  refer  to  pages  descriptive  of  the 
districtB  in  wUch  they  occur ;  but  we  cannot  avoid  observing,  in 
the  jsame  page  whidhi  presents  our  animadversions,  that  the  dty  of 
Dublin  and  the  town  of  Lismore  afford  distinguished  jpooh  of 
the  judicious  cultivation  of  this  peculiar  branch  of  an  art  to  which 
bistorical  reading  is  as  essential  as  mathematical  knowle^e  and 
a  refined  taste.  Hie  Tice-xegal  chapel.ol  Dublin,  assiaredly,  ranks 
amongst  the  most  attractive  modem  imitations  of  that  order  of 
Pointed  axchitecture.denominated  florid  3*  and  in  the  re-^fication 
of  the  church  of  Lismore  (performed  under  the  care  of  Mr.. 
Morrison)  an  attention  is  bestowed  on  consistency  of  style,  that 
merits  the  observation  of  every  architect  intent  on  upholding^  or 
improving,  the  national  reputation. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice,  as  a  pleasing  featwe  ,of  ihe 
churches  recently. evected in  rqralfdaoes,  thalb  theyjarie,  in^^eral, 
ofaaittcsited  wi^  neat  and  well-«proportioned  spkes .  This  mode 
of  dengn  was  adopted  with  great  correctness  of  taste.  The  spire 
IB  uniformly  a  grateful  embellislhment  to  the  rural  church.  Its  taper 
proportions^  and  unassuming,  character,  readily  assiniilate  with 
our  ideas  of  vill^e  simplicity;  to  which  the  embattled  tow^ 

*  TiiifspleiMlid'biill<fiiig,  erected  after  the  deeignsof  enAUvearehiteot, 
Francis  Johnston,  Esq.  is  noticed,  at  some  longlh,  in  our  account  of  the 
City  of  Dublin. 
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(well-placed>  perhaps^  in  the  chnrdies  of  great  cities)  is  utterly 
tepngnant.  To  the  less  popidous  tracts  Of  Ireland  the  spire  is 
particularly  adapted,  as  it  imparts  an  air  of  social  animation  to 
districts  otherwise  wearing  solely  the  gloomy  aspect  of  neglected 
poverty. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Chapels,  of  modem  erection,  are  not  less 
numerous  than  the  churches  5  and  many  are  of  noble  dimensions, 
of  a  substantial  character,  and  have  been  raised  at  a  great  expense, 
defrayed  by  voluntary  contribution.  Several  are  fabrics  of  consi- 
derable splendour  5  but  the  same  lamentable  want  of  attention  to 
an  uniformity  of  style  is  observable  in  most  of  these  stmctures, 
as  in  many  of  the  modern  churches.  Where  the  pointed  style  is 
adopted,  the  orders  of  that  architectural  mode,  which  are  not  less 
determinate  than  those  of  the  Grecian,  are  frequently  violated,  as 
if  with  studied  indifierence.  The  Grecian  and  the  Pointed  styles 
are  often,  most  reprehensibly,  mixed  in  the  same  design,  equally 
to  the  injury  of  fine  effect  and  to  the  neglect  of  obvious  propriety. 
Under  the  influence  of  a  strange  misapprehension,  some  modem 
architects  encourage  the  lawless  excursions  of  an  inventive  genius, 
and  believe  that  their  creations  derive  merit  from  novelty.^  lliis 
error  in  judgment  is  well  known  to  prevail  in  England,  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  in  the  sister  island ;  and  it  is  only  by  severity 
of  remark  that  many  architects,  in  both  countries,  will  be  induced 
to  learn,  that  excellence  can  alone  be  obtained  by  the  judicious 
adaptation  of  established  rules  to  the  effect  devised  by  a  coltivated 
taste. 

*  Dr.  MUner  presents  an  anecdote  on  this  subject,  which  we  s&bjoia« 
io  coBflnnatioB  of  a  remark  unwillingly  made :  **  Seeing  the  master- 
bnilder"  (of  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  new  chapels  in  Ireland) 
'*  about  to  place  a  whimsical  sort  of  capital  for  the  butment  of  a  pointed 
arch,  I  took  the  liberty  of  asking  him,  what  order,  or  style,  that  capital 
belonged  to  ?"  He  answered  me :  ''  It  is  of  no  particular  order  or  style  $ 
but  it  is  a  fancy  Corinthian  capital." — **'  Do  you,  then,  really  imagine, 
Sir,''  said  I,  "  that  you  can  fancy  a  more  beautiful  Corinthian  capital* 
than  that  which  has  obtained  the  approbation  of  all  clviliaod  nations  in  all 
ages  ?"    Milner's  Inquiry,  &c.  293-4. 
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The  CwMMxs  09  SovLfvimtB  STOUtt  to  be  cmii  n  Biaay 
f«rto  of  Irdaiid  ooastitiEte  a  cnriouB  aad  iateresting  dass  of  tlia 
MtioBftl  aatifiiilies.  The  qi«cimfln8>  are,  indeed,  sowuBerouBj 
nd  so  Tarioos  in  chareoter,  that  aoBae  foiarks  cm  the  fenner 
cii9tOiiUDry  apprepriatiaii  ei  this  species  of  anoiniiiient,  if'  not 
absolutely  requisite^  can  scarcely  fail  of  being  acceptable. 

That  the  pnustioe  of  eractiag  Mngle  stones,  in  comnaMration 
of  an  important  event,  or  as  a  syBibol  of  pagan  worship,  prevailed 
in  very  remote  periods  cMT  antiquity,  is  a  iaet  well  known,  it  k 
also  generally  admitted  that  the  early  tea^iers  of  chrlidanity,  in 
a  necessary  eondeseensiett  to  the  prsjadices  and  gloomy  ignoraftce 
of  the  mnltitnde,  eottected  their  aaditory  or  converts  in  places 
lendered&ndfidlysaared  by  these  heathen  eieeti<ms|  bntdianged 
Ae  stone  from  a  pagan  to  a  christian  symbol,  by  carving  on  it 
tibe  fignre  of  the  cross.  As  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  increased,  a 
progressive  degree  of  elegance  was  bestowed  on  the.  decqirations 
of  these  embleamtical  pillars.  No  longer  was  the  indented  crosa 
their  sole  enrichment.  The  hand  of  pions  taste  was  applied  to 
the  shaft ;  and  a  variety  of  sonlptne  was  bestowed,  inangBisnta* 
lion  of  the  attractive  character  of  the  sacred  memorial. 

ThepeipoBes  for  which  crosses  were  erected  were  varions, 
when  Christianity  became  the  nndispnted  religion  of  the  wiwle  of 
JStitain  and  Irdand.  The  following  cfipear  to  be  tiie  ddef  uses 
to  which  they  were  devoted,  subordinate  to  the  general  incitement 
tley  were  supposed  to  present  in  regard  to  devotional  feelings. 

They  were  frequently  erected  as  memorials  of  designation,  er 
boundary  marks  in  respect  to  property  and  parishes.  Dr.  Ledwich 
(in  ins  account  of  the  parish  of  Aghaboe)>  observes  that  a  cross 
was  esnstantly  erected  by  bishops  and  abbots,  on  thdr  ^ebesj 
and  adds  that  "  within  these  crocea  they  exercised  dvil  and 
spiritual  jurisdiction.'*  But  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Harris,  b  his 
additions  to  Ware's  Antiquities,  that  although  ''  bishops  and 
abbots  had  large  jurisdictions  in  the  districts  called  Crocea,  or 
Cross-lands,  yet  the  king  had  idso  sherifls,  or  other  ministers, 
distinct  from  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties;"  instances  of  which 
practice  he  dtes  from  many  antient  records. 
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It  UlikB«riB«  p'^Mle  tiiatcrMSM  erected  by  the  road  Me  in 
Iidand  were  endowed  witk  m  privilege  of  sanotuwy.  SimIi  warn 
thepvactke  on  many  pacts  of  the  contineiit ;  bat  it  is  believed 
tbet.Ae  same  privilege  was  aot  granted  to  cvodses  in  Englandj 
wtere  the  InlLiightsof  sanctsary  could  be  obtained  only  by  rojnl 
grant. 

iJsossea  of  sepnkbrai  memorial  are  w»U  loiown  to  have  been 
isEteemefy  freqnent^  and  perhaps  conatitiited  the  earltest  cfaristiaa 
moamnentB  in  hoQew  ef  the  dead«  A  orosi  was  also  firBq[nently 
erected  near  tiie  cintBiaceof  the  cfanichj  or  on  the  side  of  the 
pntk:lenduigtoit>  iortiie  purpose  ef  «i<aling  solmin  eaoti^nn 
ia  she  minds  of  these  who  iqpproaohed  the -sacredpSe.  Battle^ 
anddisastrons  events  (as  instances  of  murder)^  were  cAsn  oomr 
memoratedby  a  cross,  raised -on  the  spot  of  triumph  or  oalamity. 
In  past  ages  the  cross  was  considered  n  necessary  append^  to 
the  market-place,  and  was  often  s«nM)rted  on  an  arcade,  which 
affiorded  shelter  for  Ike  tnulenu  Here  it  acted  as  an  emphatical 
wamiig  against  dishonest  practioes  $  and,  from  steps  s^nrounding 
its  base,  the  inmates  of  afft|aoentreligioiisia«ifeitatiens  are  said  to 
have  sometimes  harangued  the  assembly*  ''  The  ijensral  intent 
of  market-crosses,*'  observes  JDr.  Milner,  "  was  to  eidte  public 
liomage  to  the  religion  of  Ckmt  craoi&ed^  and  to  inspires 
with  »  sense  of  morality  and  piety  amidst  the  ordinary  1 
of  life."* 

NnflMTOus  eommples  of  several  of  these  varioos  kinds  of  crosses 
sre  remaining  in  different  parts  of  Ireland.  In  no  instance  do 
they  equal,  either  in.grandeur  of  design  or  excellence  of  workman- 
ship, the  most  oostly  and -distinguished  of  those  still  to  be  seen  i|i 
England.  Bnt  their  number  is  greatly  superior,  and  they  exhibit 
n  constant  variety,  calculated  at  once  to  excite  and  to  gratii^  cn- 
riosity.  Many  are  extremely  rude^  and  nearly  in  the  last  stage  of 
decay,  but  still  abounding  in  interest  for  the  antiquarian  examiner* 

*  Hist,  of  Winchester,  vol.  it,  p.  183.  For  more  copious  remarks 
conceminj^  the  character  and  history  of  anticnt  stone  crosses,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  **  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,"  by  J. 
Britton,  F.  S.  A.  vol.  i. 
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Otiien  diflplKy  a  fecoliar  aAM«oe  of  8calptoe>  thit  atOM»  ibr 
aay  dtffoot  of  skSl  in  deriga  or  ^aceeMiOB^  and  wUdi  w>  artist^  or 
OMB^  cokivafeed  taste^  eaa  view  with  a  feeliag  bordering  on 
indifferenee.  In  these  orotses  the  chtatared  ^lenitnde  of  deOBtn* 
tion,  rich  in  figonee,  in  ftneiAil  dOvkes^  and  otorikl  patengoa  of 
manfitatt,  often  produces  an  naspeakable  degree  of  beaaty^  when 
meUowed  by  Ae  lenient  torches  of  time. 

Many  scnlptored  crosses  in  tins  eotetry  are  evidently  ef  high 
antiquity,  and  aome  aare  naaallyasGrftedtoi^gespKmsns^the 
oonverricm  ^  the  Danes.  It  woidd  nippmt  to  he  nnqneslionabb 
that  the  gienternnnberaietiie  work  of  thsae  incespoialiedaasoBa 
and  artists,  who  traToiled  over  deferent  parts  of  Bnrepe>  and 
Mh  the  <^nrches  and  performed  the  religisiisacD^ytare  of  Irdand^ 
in  common  with  those  of  other  countries.  Amongst  the  meat 
nntient  renmining  examples  may  be  noticed  the  crosses  of  Monaa-^ 
terboice}  Armagh  $  Kihry  >  and  KeUs^in  the  Connty  of  Meath. 

Mfi<iTAST  AND  DoMBsno  ABCBinurruna»-*-]relBnd  abevnds  in 
vestiges  of  military  architecture  $  but  thsae  remains  are  in  fow 
inetnnces  of  a  higher  date  than^  entrance  of  the  Bnglish^in  the 
twelfth  centory  $  and  nearlythe  whole  are  the  woris  of  invading 
nations.  Whilst  Britain  acqnired  nnnwraas  castles  ef  dsfbiee 
finom  the  Romans  and  Saxons,  the  Celtic  and  Belgic  tribes  of 
Ireland  remained  destitute  of  an  exen^lar  ef  fortiiicatiott,  on 
fldentific  prin<!qples.  Attached,  at  a  later  period  than  neighboor- 
iog  oouitries,  totheantientand  fnde  methods  of  irregalarwarfere^ 
they  retired  to  the  morass,  or  climbed  the  monntain,  when  over- 
powered by  numbers  or  by  mififory  tactieS.  The  Danes,  tiieir  tat 
invadera  subsequent  to  the  christian  sera,  were  scarcely  more 
nldlfid  than  themsdves  in  constructing  plaoes  of  artificial  dsfaioe. 
Tkna,  the  vestiges  of  such  modes  of  fortification  as  we^e  practised 
by  the  antient  Irish  chiefly  consist  of  'earthworks,-^rude  traces  in 
the  soil,  which,  from  situation  and  character,  have  proved  more 
darable^han  most  works  bf  stone. 

Many  writers  assert  that  the  Danes  introduced  to  Ireland  the 
use  of  cement  in  building ;  and  Giraldus  Cambrensis  notices  the 
great  number  of  fortified  places  constructed  by  that  people.    But 
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tihere  are  at  prenent  scarcely  any  traces  off  stono  bniUBngs^  wlddr 
mta,  wkfaasadsfactorycalcDlatiaiiofeorrectiiess,  be  ascribed  to 
U  Danish  cnigiii.  The  antient  tower  at  Waterford^  termed 
ReginaldVTowo',  U  usually  believed  to  present  an  example  of 
ihe  £ibrics  of  stone  erected  by  the  Danes  in  Ireland^  for  the 
purpose  of  defence.  We  are  toki^  in  the  work  on  Uie  AntiqaldeB 
of  Ireland  published  nntder  the  name  of  Grose^  that  the  Ostmen, 
or  Danes,  had  m  Waterfbrd  **  Tnrgis's,  Magnns*s,  and  Reginald's 
towers ;  names  fhlly  indicative  of  a  Norwegian,  or  Danish,  ori(pn.** 
It  will  be  obfions  that  the  mere  retention  of  a  fonnder*s  name  ia 
no  proof  that  the  eadsting  building  was  erected  under  his  auspices. 
The  name  might  be  habitually  retained,  after  the  structure  had 
undergone  re-edification.  The  building  in  question  is  of  a  drcnlar 
finrm,  and  of  a  considerable  height.  Tlie  interior  is  ascended  by 
spiral  stars  of  stone,  and  the  few  windows  are  small  and  square* 
The  walls  are  not  less  than  nine  feet  in  thickness. 

These  characteristics  wonld  equally  iqiply  to  the  Anglo- 
Normans,  by  whom  the  fortifications  of  Waterford  were  restored 
after  dieir  roinous  assault  <^  the  town  in  the  year  1171.  It  is 
observable  that  the  author  of  "  Northern  Antiquities**  describes 
the  fortresses  of  the  antient  Danes  as  being ''  rude  castles,  situate 
<m  tibe  summit  of  rodcs,  and  rendered  inaccessible  by  thick,  mis« 
riHq>en,  walls  5"  and  we  have  reason  to  bdieve  that  the  Danes 
settled  in  Britain  introduced  no  particular  mode  of  fortification, 
but  merely  imitated  the  w<»'ks  of  that  Saxon  predecessors.  No 
dunect  historical  testimony,  nor  marked  peculiarities,  denote  any 
stcme  towers  in  Ireland  to  be  of  Danish  workmanship ;  and  the 
examiner,  who  is  averse  to  the  indulgence  of  conjecture  in 
antiquarian  inquiries,  will,  perhaps,  believe  that  the  only  military 
vestiges  in  this  country,  satis&ctorily  attributed  to  the  Danes, 
are  the  earthworks  noticed  in  a  previous  piige,  several  of  wUdi 
retain  traces  of  the  foundation  of  former  buildings. 

The  earliest  castles  in  Ireland,  on  an  extensive  plan,  were 
erected  subsequent  to  the  invasion  by  the  English,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  11.  Owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  Britain,  and  the  con- 
^ant  bias  of  our  sovereigns  of  the  Norman  line  to  continental 
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^tnrbate,  Henry  and  his  nrccesson  neglected  to  rtf  ^  id  Ii^land  a 
saffidency  of  strong  castles  by  royal  mandate^  m  ^resemblance  of 
tbose  <:onatracted  in  England,  wMch  were  built  at  tlie  public  oost^ 
and  garrisoned  for  the  defence  of  the  state.  The  attainment  of 
security,  however,  mduced  the  military  leaders  and  other  powerful 
settlers,  to  constroct  strong  holds  <^  defence )  and  by  these  dis»> 
tingnished  persons  numerous  castles  were  erected,  with  great 
oelcrity,  in  di£ferent  parts  of  the  island. 

Of  the  structnres  erected  fay  the  first  settlers,  or  in  ages 
hriefiy  soficeeding  the  reign  of  the  second  Henry,  comparatiTely 
few  remains  are  now  to  be  seen  $  but  there  are  sufficient  euunples 
to  ahew  that  strength  was  the  i»imary  object  cultivated  by  tte 
boilders.    It  is  certain  that  these  £Bbrics  were  designed  by  arehi* 
tects  brought  from  England  >    and  they  consequently  bear  a 
great  similitnde  to  structures  remaining  in  tiiat  country ;  but 
it  may  be  remarked  that  they  ai«  of  a  chancer  less  intricate, 
MX  miified,  than  is  commonly  attributed  by  architectural  antiquaries 
to  castellated  buildings  of  a  later  date  than  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  First.    The  keep  was  often,  but  not  in?ariably,  ianked  wit^ 
round  towers,  and  placed  on  an'  elevated  site,  either  natural  or 
astifidal.    Traces  of  machicolation,  portcullisses,  and  the  various 
other  refinements  of  defence  carried  to  high  perfection  hy  the 
Anglo-Normans,  in  that  improved  mode  of  fortification  cukivated 
by  Kshop  Gundnlph,*  are  still  visible  ;  and  these  castles  of  the 
early  settlers  evidently  comprised  a  ballium,  and  attendant  out- 
works.   Although  strongly  defensible,  they  are  usually  inferior 
in  extent  and  beauty  to  English  structures  erected  in  the  same 
ages  3  thdr  whole  aspect  declaring,  in  characters  as  intelligible  as 
the  mournful  pages  of  the  annalist,  the  local  troubles  amidst  which 
they  were  erected,  and  the  ferocious  rudeness  of  the  mere  soldiers, 
however  dignified  in  name,  by  whom  they  were  occupied.    An 
example,  although  mutilated  by  recent  innovation,  occurs  in  the 
castle  of  Carlow. 

*  For  lonie  accoant  of  (be  improvements  introduced  to  military  archi- 
toctnre  by  dda  dittingiitshed  Bisbop  of  Rocbetter,  lee  **  Introduction  to 
lbs  BMutioa  of  Bnglaad  and  Wales,*'  article  Anglo-Norman  Antiqaitios. 
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To  Irkete  i0rtr«MMi>  of  AngkHNomaD  character^  snpeeeded, 
m  in  EnglaiidA  m  in^goiBr  mode  of  casteUiMioft^  iit  idiidt  the 
plim  no  longer  eonaisted  simply  of  a.  keep,  or  central  toarer» 
aurrounded  by  embattled  outworks.  In  this  latter  mode  munenMS 
towers  ifi  defence^  united  by  mural  lines^  are  eombined  in  the 
scheme  of  one  structure.  This  style  obtained  in  England  as  ear^ 
as  the  reign  of  Stephen*  and  ^obably  grew  into  use  in  IreiaBd 
before  the  middle  of  the  tburteeath  eentury.  As  an  eiample  may 
be  name4  H^fcpnm^fm  Casiks  commenced  in  the  year  1£68.  It 
may  be  noticed^  as  a  minw,  but  strongly  marked,  fiaatore  of  svdi 
eaatles  ap  were  erected  subsecpient  to  the  early  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth centnry,  that  roond-head^  windows  and  doorways  often 
giro  place  to  those  of  a  pointed  form. 

The  disturbed  state  of  Ireland  unha^ily  rendered  of  alow 
growth  that  ameliorated  stylo  of  casteUated  architecture  which  was 
adopted  in  the  siyter-isknd  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and  in  which 
a  captivating  ridmess  of  exterior  lineaments  is  united  with  an 
internal  amplitude  of  domestic  arrangement,  calculated  for  aodal 
oigoym^t  and  sumptnous  festivity.  A  faint  imitation  of  manners, 
however,  arose  by  tardy  steps ;  and  the  architectural  vestiges  of 
part  of  the  fourteenth,  and  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  century,  act 
as  memorials  of  Ijie  increased  i^lendour  of  baronial  establishments. 
Several  buildings  remain,  although  deserted  and  ruino«s>  in  which 
the  towers  of  defence  are  united  by  lines  of  capacious  building, 
instead  of  mere  embattled  walls ;  the  whole  edifice  assuming  the 
aspect  (^  a  forti&edasaembiage  of  qmcipus  dwellings.  Thedeeay- 
ing  castle  of  Clomnore,  county  of  Carlow,  mi^y  be  noticed  as  an 
«xample.of  this  kind  of  building.  But,  in  ascribing  a  date  to  such 
structures,  the  examiner  must  hold  in  remembrance  that  in  Ireland, 
as  in  Britain,  many  castles  were  altered,  in  conformance  to  the 
new  mode ;  and  additional  buildings,  not  older  than  die  sixteenth 
century,  are  therefore  often  seen  united  with  towers  of  considarable 
antiquity. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  whole  of  the  above  remarks  i^ply 
to  the  castles  of  the  .principal  grantees,  or  most  powerful  and 
wealthy  amongst  the  fingliG^h  settlers.    Tbcsre  succeeded  to  the 
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slruciunw  last  noticed  a  species  of  dignified  residence^  appertuning 
to  tile  same  class  of  persons^  of  which  there  are  many  remains  ib 
Irebuid^  but  none  in  England^  except  on  the  northern  borders  of 
that  conntry.  Tins  is  the  castellated  house,  strictly  so  termed. 
In  England  there  aro8e>  after  the  disnse  of  regolar  fortresses  as 
places  of  residence^  a  form  of  building  on  which  this  term  is 
bestowed  3  bnt^  in  every  instance  with  wUch  we  are  acquainted> 
as  Haddon  HaB^  in  the  county  of  Derby^  these  structures  diq^ed 
only  a  mimickry  of  castellation,  presenting  loops  and  batdementd, 
without  possessbg^  in  reality,  a  defensible  ebaraeter.  In  Ireland 
the  coeval  dwellings  of  the  affluent,  when  no«  absolute  fortresses, 
were  large,  massive,  and  irregular  mansions,  affording  much  of 
the  convenience  of  the  English  halls,  but  of  a  more  severe 
external  character,  and  provided  at  every  point  with  the  means 
of  formidable  resistance.  Such  fabrics  must  chiely  be  ascribed 
to  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  they  are  escempMed 
m  the  ruins  <^  Mcre^  Castle,  in  the  Queen*s  County;  and  those  of 
Cwnew  Casthj  in  the  county  of  Wicklow^ 

If  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  custom  of  residing  in  fortified 
buildings  prevailed  in  Ireland  to  a  much  later  date  than  in 
Britain.'*  If  history  were  mute,  the  architecture  of  a  country 
woiUL  explain,  la  no  mean  degree,  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants 
m  progressive  ages.  Hivs  it  is  painfoUy  apparent,  without  the 
add  record,  that  a  want  of  security  pervaded  all  ranks  of  this  ha- 
rttsed  country  in  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whibt 
the  more  favoured  inhabitants  of  England  resided  in  capacious 
haBs^  having  uiyiarded  windows  carried  nearly  to  the  level  df 
the  soil  Nor  mast  it  be  siq)po8ed  that  these  domestic  perils,  as 
they  rdated  to  the  upper  orders  of  English  settlers,  proceeded 
enlkelyfrom  the  avengkig  spirit  of  natives,  only  half-subdued 
and  vexatiously  governed.  The  English,  ambitious  of  extending 
their  domains,  and  insolent  in  individual  power  whilst  remote 

*  It  is  beKered  that  there  is  not  in  England  any  UiBtance  of  a  regular 
caide,  erected  as  a  residence,  subsequent  to  the  rei|gn  of  Richard  II.  In- 
troduction to  •<  Beauties  of  £oglan.d  and  Wales,'*  p,  148. 
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from  regal  authority^  were  continually  engaged  in  sangnbary 
quarrels  amongst  themselves.*  All  the  arts  which  embellish  life 
were  unavoidably  disregarded^  amidst  such  eomidicated  scenes  of 
tomnlt  and  rapine. 

As  a  necessary  precaution  of  government^  in  a  country  so  31- 
organised  as  was  Ireland  in  past  ages,  every  grant  ei  land  waa 
accompanied  with  the  injunction  of  erecting  a  castle,  down  to  ao 
late  a  period  as  the  colonizing  of  the  six  escheated  counties  of 
Ulster,  in  the  year  1506.  The  defensible  domestic  buildings  erected 
by  the  settlers  on  small  portions  of  land,  late  in  the  sixteenth, 
and  eariy  in  the  seventeenth  centuries,  constitute  the  most  numeroos 
dass  of  castles  to  be  seen  in  Ireland,  if  such  a  name  may  be 
bestowed  on  these  fortified  houses,  which  are  tall  and  rectangular 
towers,  of  moderate  propcHrtions,  quite  destitute  of  atchitectural 
interest,  and  imparting  an  air  of  unmitigated  harshness  to  the 
scenery  in  which  they  occur.  These  gloomy  fabrics  will  not  bSi 
to  remind  the  examiner  of  the  Caatlet,  or  Peel,  so  frequoit  on 
the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland,  where  a  defence  against 
acts  of  midnight  aggression  was  the  first  object  of  care  in  the 
design  of  even  an  ordinary  dwelling. 

It  appears  to  be  satisfactorily  ascertained,  that  the  Irish  were 
slow  in  adopting  the  mode  of  scientific  fortification  practised  by  the 
l&iglish  settlers.  The  editor  of  thejwbric  on  Irish  Antiquities,  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Grose,  attempts  to  explain  this  defect  of 
policy,  by  the  following  remarks  :  ''  The  strong  attachment  of  the 
Irish  to  Tanistry,  Gavelkind,  and  their  firehon  laws,  creating  a  pov 
petual  fluctuation  of  {uroperty  and  residence,  prevented  the  erectbn 
of  houses  and  castles,  which  the  founders  knew  would  ne^er 
descend  to  their  heirs.  But  when  they  surrendered  their  lands  b> 
the  crown,  and  received  a  Te«conveyance  i>f  them,  to  hold  by 

*  SpeoMf,  wrltiiij^  in  1596,  obierves,  on  the  anthority  of  a  com^Aiat 
made  by  the  citizens  of  Cork,  that  *'  the  EngliBh  Lords  and  Genttemen, 
who  then  had  great  possenions  in  Ireland,  began,  through  pride  and  inso- 
lency ,  to  make  private  warres  one  against  another,  and,  when  either  part 
was  weak,  they  would  wage  and  draw  in  the  Irish  to  take  their  part.*'— 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  Dublin  Edit.  p.  106. 
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English  tenures^  one  of  which  was  the  inheritance  in  the  direct 
line,  then  they  began  to  provide  for  posterity  and  the  hononr  of 
their  fieunilics^  by  bnilding  castles  and  improving  their  possessions. 
In  1584,  Stanihurst  names  but  O'Neil,  O'Carrol,  O'Roarke, 
O'More,  and  O'Conor,  the  most  powerful  Irbh  chiefs,  who  had 
castles.*' 

From  the  history  of  military,  or  castellated,  we  descend  to  that 
of  domestic  architecture ;  and  it  is  truly  grateful  to  remark  that 
there  are  still  vestiges  which  denote  the  partial  adoption,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  of  the  character  of  structure  usually  denomi* 
nated  Elizabethan.  The  specimens  of  this  style  are  few,  and  are 
chiefly  united  to  castellated  buildings,  of  strength  and  antiquity. 
Such  is  the  spacious  mansion  at  Carrick  on  Suir,  belonging  to  the 
Earl  of  Ormonde,  which  clings,  as  if  for  protection,  to  the  dis* 
mantled  and  decaying  fortress  that  formerly  constituted  one  of  the 
principal  seats  of  the  noble  family  of  Butler. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  many  buildings  of  the  above,  or  a 
nearly  similar  description,  fell  before  the  firebrands  of  different 
infuriated  fieurtions,  in  the  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;*  and 
the  structures  by  which  this  loss  was  supplied  have  little  claim  to 

*  In  a  Manascript  by  the  late  W.  Beauford,  A.  M.  now  in  the  pos- 
sewlon  of  the  present  writer,  is  the  following  remark,  which  is  of  some 
Yilne  as  proceeding  from  intelligence  afforded  by  actual  witnesses  of  the 
scene  described :  '«  On  the  establishment  of  tranquillity,  after  the  stormy 
period  of  the  Revolutien,  the  architectural  beauties  of  Ireland  were  low 
indeed.  From  the  information  of  those  of  the  middle  of  the  last  age  who 
well  remembered  the  state  of  the  country,  at  the  concluding  periods  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  it  appears,  that  not  a  castle  or  mansion  throughout 
the  island,  but  was  either  in  ruins  or  deserted ;  the  gentlemen,  in  general, 
rasidlng  in  temporary  cottages  until  more  appropriate  edifices  could  be 
elected.**  TMs  notice  of  the  miseries  caused  by  a  long  course  of  warfare, 
nay  assist  in  accounting  for  the  former  want  of  eligible  mansions  in 
Irekud,  as  complained  of  by  Mr.  Young,  who,  *'  supposes,"  in  the  observa- 
tions appended  to  his  *^  Tour,*'  that  **  there  were  not  ten  dwellings  in  the 
kingdom,  thirty  years  ago,  that  were  fit  for  an  English  pig  to  live  in !" 
But  no  statement  of  causes  leading  to  temporary  national  depression,  can 
excuse  the  ungracious  character  of  the  tourist's  language  in  that  passage. 
Mr.  Young's  Tdur  was  commenced  in  the  year  1776. 
VOL.  I.  k 
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commendation.  These  were,  in  general,  rectangaUr  bnildiDgs, 
often  of  tall  proportions,  as  if  the  designer^  were  actuated  by  an 
observanee  of  the  isolated  towers,  already  described  as  forming 
the  habitations  of  grantees,  or  undertakers,  settled  on  small 
allotments  of  land.  In  regard  to  internal  arrangement,  they  were 
suited  to  a  rude  but  abundant  hospitality,  rather  than  to  the 
enjoyments  of  polished  intercourse.* 

The  tasteless  mode  which  pervaded  these  buildings  remained  in 
practice,  with  a  few  exceptions,  for  which  the  country  was  chiefly 
indebted  to  Mr.  Bindon,  of  Limerick,  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  an  attention  to  the  modeb  of  Palladio 
was  first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  Irish.  This  improvement 
in  dvil  architecture  must  be,  in  a  great  degree,  attributed  to  the 
professional  exertions  of  the  late  Mr.  Cassels,  who  erected,  amongat 
other  noble  structures,  Leinster  House^  in  the  metropolis,  now 
belonging  to  the  Dublin  Society. 

The  chaste  and  eligible  style  thus  introduced,  constituted  the 
national  fashion,  in  mansions  of  a  superior  class,  until  a  date 
comparatively  recent.  It  is  now  supphmted  by  a  taste  for  that 
imposing  species  of  design  which  prevaib  so  generally  in  Britain, 
and  is  there  often  denominated  the  modem  Gothic,  It  has  ever 
been  our  opinion  that  buildings  of  this  kind,  when  correctly 
designed,  should  be  imitative  of  that  character  of  sixucture  which 
was  invented  by  the  English  on  the  disuse  of  real  castellation,  and 
is  noticed  in  a  previous  page  under  the  name  of  casteliaied  ktmse. 
The  licence  permitted  by  this  legitimate  prototype^  afibrds  an 
ample  scope  for  the  indulgence  of  imagination,  even  in  an  architect 
of  the  boldest  powers  of  mind.  In  a  strict  observance  of  rules,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  whole  exterior,  in  general  design  and  in  detail, 
should  be  allusive  to  military  architecture,  except  one  diviaioo, 

•  In  mansions  of  this  ssra  were  retained  the  Guest  Chaicb£bs,  com- 
mon in  antient  buildings  where  the  necessity  of  defence  precluded  a 
liberality  of  accommodation.  These  consisted  of  two  large  apartments  for 
occasional  Tisiters,  the  one  containing  a  number  of  beds  for  ladies,  the 
other  for  gentlemen.  These  apartments  were  sometimes  called  Barrack^ 
reoiiM.    Beattford*s  MSS.  penes  J.  N.  Brewer. 
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supposed  to  coii8titate  the  faodly  chapeL  We  must  persist  m 
tbinkiDg  tliat  the  inventors  of  this  kind  of  fiibric  committed  a  great 
error,  by  intermingling  in  one  fa9ade,  without  a  consideration  of 
%he  palpable  defect  in  presumed  utility  of  appropriation,  the  win-> 
dews  and  ornamental  particulars  of  the  ecclesiastical  style  with 
the  towers  and  loops  of  the  military.  If  Irish  architects  hare 
sometimes  fallen  into  this  objectionable  incongruity  of  manners, 
tliey  are  warranted  by  the  practice  of  the  En^h,  with  whom  the 
*^  modem  Gothic**  mode  of  architecture  originated. 

This  bold  and  harsh,  but  splendid  species  of  design,  ia  well 
adapted  to  the  recluse  parts  of  Ireland,  where  nature  reigns  in 
wild  and  mysterious  majesty.  The  towers,  the  ramparts,  and  long 
imregoslar  lines  of  mititary  grandeur  which  characterize  the  cattel'^ 
lated  hotucy  assimilate  with  the  lofty  mountains  and  wide-spread 
lakes  df  this  romantic  island.  Such  architectural  creationa  impart 
a  grateM  air  of  antient  baronial  character  to  scenes  averse  from 
the  delicate  refinements  of  Palladio.  Some  extensive  and  costly 
structures,  exhibiting  much  of  what  is  termed  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  the  picturesque  of  architecture,  have  been  erected  in 
difeent  parts  <rf  Ireland ;  and  we  observe,  wiUi  pleasure,  that 
amongst  the  most  estimable  examples  must  be  ranked  the  works 
of  a  native  arclutect^  Richard  Mcnrrison,  Esq.  The  buildmgs 
ereisted  after  the  designs  of  this  gentleman  are  hi^y  ornamental 
to  the  country,  and  evince  an  exemplary  depth  of  research  into 
tlie  hist(Mry  and  progressive  variations  of  our  antient  architectore. 

M18CB1.L4NEOUS  ANTiaviTiBs.— Great  numbers  of  those  rude 
instruments  termed  Mu  by  British  antiquaries  are  found  in  nearly 
everypart  of  Ireland,  andare  usually  composed,  as  in  all  other  coun-' 
tdes  where  they  are  discovered,  of  stone,  flint,  or  brass.  It  may 
he  readily  supposed  that  those  formed  of  stone  and  flint  are  the 
most  antient,  and  are  probably  relics  of  the  Celtic,  or  aboriginal 
tribes,  whilst  those  of  metal  are  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  arrival 
oftheBelgae.  It  will  be  recollected  that  antiquaries  entertain 
different  opinions  concerning  the  use  for  which  these  instru« 
meats  were  designed  |  but  there  can  be  little  room  for  doubting 
that  they  fotjned  weapons  of  offence,  like  the  tomihawk  of  the 
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North  Americaiifl.  In  the  fourth  volune  of  Cough's  Editton  of 
Camden,  plate  xvii.  is  the  representation  of  a  hook^  doable-edged 
and.  very  sbarp^  which  the  editor  describes  as  ''  a  small  weewrh, 
<Hr  Irish  icarr,  to  cut  herbs^  misletoe,  &c.*'  The  same  writer 
observes  that  the  instmments  termed  Ceiu  by  the  British^  were 
**  called^  by  the  antient  Irish,  Tuagk  snaiglUe,  or  chip^axes." 
Small  spear,  or  arrow,  heads,  of  stone,  are  fonnd  in  nearly  equal 
abandance ;  and  are  here,  as  in  some  parts  of  Britain^  termed  elf- 
arrows  by  the  common  people,  who  preserve  them  as  a  charm 
against  the  malice  of  elfin  visitants. 

Many  swords,  and  some  other  weapons,  of  considerable  anti- 
quity, found  in  varions  parts  of  Irehind,  are  of  a  metal  usually 
termed  6ras$,  but  which  differs  considerably  from  the  metal  pro- 
perly so  called.    In  a  paper  communicated  by  Covernor  Pownall 
to  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  London,  it  is  stated  that,  from  an 
assay  made  by  his  mijesty*s  assay-master,  the  metal  of  which  the 
above  antiquities  are  composed ''  appears  to  be  chiefly  copper, 
interspersed  with  particles  of  iron,  and  perhaps,  some  zink  ;  but 
vrithout  containing  ather  gold  or  silver.    It  seems  probable  that 
the  metal  was  cast  in  its  present  state,  and  afterwards  reduced  to 
its  proper  figure  by  filing.    The  apparent  palpable  properties  are, 
that  it  is  of  a  texture  which  takes  an  exquisitely  fine  polish,  and 
in  its  colour  exhibits  .more  of  the  colour  of  brass  than  of  copper. 
It  is  of  a  temper  which  carries  a  sharp  edge,  and  is,  in  a  great 
degree,  firm  and  elastic,  and  very  heavy.    It  is,  also,  of  a  pecaHar 
nature  that  resists  rust.*'    Mr  Pownall  truly  adds,  that  '*  the  use 
of  thu  species  of  metal  for  weapons,  and  other  military  purpoees, 
did  not  only  exist  prior  to  the  invention  of  the  use  of  iron,  but, 
from  the  nature  of  the  properties  above  noticed,  continued  in 
estimation  for  these  purposes  many  ages  after  the  use  of  iron  was 
discovered^  as  appears  from  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  all  the  Greek 
And  Roman  historians." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  swords  of  this  metal  found  in 
Inehad  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  those  discovered  in  the  fields 
of  CaansB.  On  account  of  this  similitude  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  they  were  of  Carthaginian  manufacture }  and  Dr.  Campbell 
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considers  them  ''  as  serving  to  corroborate  the  opinion  that  the 
Phoenicians  had  footing  in  this  kingdom.  *'  This  notion  is  con- 
troverted by  Dr.  Lc^dwich^  who  observes  that  there  would  be 
some  difficulty  in  proving  that  the  Cannss  swords  were  really 
Carthaginian^  and  were  lost  9000  years  back,  since  historians  say 
that  only  1500  Africans  and  Spaniards  fell,  and  more  than  45,000 
Romans^.  Cannm  was,  likewise,  the  theatre  of  many  battles, 
besides  that  between  Hannibal  and  the  Romans.  In  conclusion 
Dr.  Ledwich  remarks,  that  ''  it  is  well  known,  from  andent 
writers  that  it  mnst  be  the  celebrated  Spanish  swords  witli  which 
Hannibal's  army  was  fornished,  and  as  well  known  that  they  were 
short.  Whereas  the  Roman  were,  like  those  found  in  Irdand, 
long  and  heavy,  by  which  they  penetrated  the  armour  to  the  very 
body.  The  Carthaginians  never  visited  the  frozen  regions  of  ^ 
north,  and  yet  brazen  swords,  and  other  metallic  implements, 
have  been  discovered  there.*' 

In  different  parts  of  Ireland,  chiefly  on  digging  the  bogs,  there 
have  been  found  numerous  articles  of  pure  gold,  which  prove  the 
inhabitants  to  have  been  acquainted  with  that  precious  metal  in 
very  eariy  ages.  These  discoveries  consist  principally  of  OTua- 
ments  for  the  person,  and  supposed  insignia  of  office,  several  of 
which  are  of  a  character  quite  unique,  and  have  given  rise  to  a 
great  variety  of  conjectures.  The  remote  antiquity  of  tii^  con- 
struction is  sufficiently  evinced  by  their  singularity  of  character, 
and  unknown  appropriation,  whilst  the  execution  of  the  deco- 
rative part  frequently  evinces  a  considerable  proficiency  in  the 
,  arts.  A  description  of  the  principal  of  these  articles  will  be 
found  under  the  heads  of  the  respective  comities  in  which  they 
were  discovered. 
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GB8EBVATION8  OK  AORlCULTUBB,  COM MBRCB,  MAMUPACTtJIIES,  AKD  OTHEE 
PABTICULAR8  RSLATIKO  TO 

THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  IRELAND. 

AoBicuATUBB  AND  RuBAL  EcoNOMios.— ^Although  it  mty 
appear,  on  a  hastjr  view,  that  these  0id>ject8  $re  bat  slightly  eon- 
nected  with  those  topographical  deUaeadons  which  oonstitate  the 
princqMd  object  of  the  preseat  Work,  the  contrary  wiU  be  deemed 
the  fact,  oa  mature  deliberation.  The  aspect  of  a  country  $  Ab 
state  of  the  middle  and  humble  classes  of  society ;  andthe  bear- 
ings of  nomeroQS  regulations  of  civil  pdity ;  are.  greatly  invdlirad 
in  tJiediseassion  of  these  topies,  and  hold  forth  the. promise 'of 
inteUigenee  more  generdy  interesting  Chan  the  mere  details  of 
raral  practice. 

Agficoltnre^  of  primary  importance  in  every  country,  acquires 
additional  conseqaen^^  in  dbtricts  where  mannfoctores  and  com-* 
merce  are  in  an  in&nt  or  drt>o)piBg'  condition,  owing  to  the  wakit  of 
capital^  or  to  a  contrary  bias  in  the  temper  and  liabita'  of  society. 
Hneh  is  the  sitaation  <^  Ireland.  Her  great  natural  oj^wrtunifeies 
for  the  cultivation  of  commerdal  enterpriae  are^  nnhappily,  ^ 
little  avail ;  her  mamifactares  are  few,  and  chiefly  confined  to  one 
part  of  the  island.  To  agriculture  Ae  is  eqilally  propelled  by 
fertility  of  soil  and  plenitude  of  population ;  but  many  adveree 
circumstances  have  jretarded  ber  progress  toward  a  due  proficiency 
in  this  imp<Nrtant  art,  the  solid  and  sure  foundation  of  national 
prosperity.  To  trace  to  their  sonrce  the  actuating  causes  of  this 
backwardness  in  a  pursuit  of  vital  utility,  would  require  numerous 
pages  of  painful  investigation.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  notice,  in 
the  present  place,  some  of  the  most  obvious  of  the  existing  evils. 

A  considerable  impediment  to  an  improved  system  of  culti- 
vation proceeds  from  the  usual  form  of  tenure,  and  the  want  o( 
confidence  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  Land,  through- 
out a  great  part  of  Ireland,  is  viewed  merely  as  a  marketable 
commodity,  and  is  let  to  the  highest  bidder,  without  such  a  con- 
sideration of  his  pretensions,  in  r^^ard  to  c^>ital,  skill  and  industry, 
as  is  necessary  towards  obtaining  an  equitable  mode  of  cultivation. 
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The  absence  of  that  species  of  {MtterBal  tie  which  still,  in  a  great 
measure^  exists  in  England  between  the  landlord  and  the  occu- 
pier, and  mduces  a  spirit  of  €o-<^eration  prodnctive  equally  of 
private  and  public  benefit,  affords,  in  itself,  a  sufiici^t  canse  of 
neglect  and  ill-^nanagement. 

Leases  for  a  considerable  tena  are  grantM  throughout  the 
wh<^  of  the  country  $  but,  in  general,  with  attendant  circum- 
stances destmctiTe  of  the  advantages  they  appear  calculated  to 
produce.*  They  are  destitute  of  chases  restraining  the  tenant 
to  a  sakitary  succession  of  crops }  and  the  grantee  has  often  the 
privilege  of  re-lettuig  to  others.  ''  Thus,*'  to  use  the  words  of 
Mr.  Young,  '^  the  over-rgrown  tenant,  who  is  probably  no  fanser, 
has  that  security  which  the  cultivator  of  the  land  should  have ; 
who,  on  the  contrary,  is  often  only  tenant  at  will.  In  this 
pomidoQS  system,  long  leases  are  practised,  without  one  good 
effiwt  flowing  from  them.*'  Where  the  tenancy  of  land  is  thus  » 
matter  of  barter,  and  the  eagerness  for  an  immediate  increase  of 
rental  prevents  a  provisi<m  for  the  maintenance  of  the  soil  in  a 
healtUial  condition,  a  flourishing  state  of  agriculture  is  not  to  be 
expected. 

The  system  of  granting  a  long  lease  to  presumed  capitalists, 
either  through  the  usual  tenq^tation  of  a  sum  of  money,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  simplifying  the  mode  of  receiving  a  rental,  is,  assuredly-, 

*  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Wakefield  that  the  "  income  of  estates  io 
Ireland  varies  from  the  lowest  value  to  j£lOO,000  per  annum  ;"  but,  as  it 
has  been  a  common  practice  to  grant  leases  for  ever,  or  for  999  years,  the 
fee  of  extensive  estates  often  belong  to  persons  who  at  present  receive 
very  little  '*  head^rent.*'  This  custom,  by  which  the  possessors  of  landed 
property  would  appear  to  have  shown  a  blamable  indifference  to  the  in- 
terests of  posterity,  is  justly  ascribed,  by  Mr.  Young,  to  the  small  value 
of  land  in  Ireland,  before,  and  even  through  a  considerable  part  o^,  the 
last  century,  joined  to  "  the  unfortunate  civil  wars,  and  other  intestine 
divisions,  which,  for  a  long  space  of  time,  kept  this  unhappy  country  in  a 
state  rather  of  devastation  than  improvement."  Under  such  circumstances, 
short,  or  even  determinable  leases,  were  not  su^cient  encouragement  for 
a  settlement ;  bat  the  practice  was  injuriously  continued  after  the  original 
motives  ceased  to  operate. 
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a  severe  grievance  to  the  country^  and  merits  all  the  reprobation 
which  it  has  frequently  experienced.  In  this  system  the  lease  of 
landed  property  is  the  floating  representation  of  a  specific  bonns^ 
and  is  as  much  an  object  of  speculation  in  the  national  market^  as 
the  nominal  thousands  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  It  passes  through 
various  hands^  and  creates  tniddie-tnen,  of  different  dc^ees^  who 
sever  the  landlord  and  the  occupier  beyond  all  hope  of  re-union. 

There  have  occurred,  lately,  ingenious  writers  who  seek  to 
defend  the  custom  of  creating  these  middle-men  -,  but,  as  it  wovld 
appear,  such  authors  are  actuated  rather  by  a  fondness  for  attracting 
notice  from  bold  novelties  of  opinion,  than  by  any  more  rational 
motive.  That  peculiar  cases  exist,  in  which,  from  the  present 
state  of  Ireland,  there  may  be  propriety  in  admitting  an  int^- 
mediate  tenant,  must,  however,  be  allowed.  Such  a  position  of 
circumstances  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  in  his  recent  statis- 
tical work,  and  we  present  the  substance  bf  his  remarks. — *'  If  an 
extensive  tract  of  country  be  waste,  or  nearly  in  a  stat«  of  nature, 
it  would  answer  no  useful  purpose  to  place  on  it  a  number  of 
indigent  persons  destitute  of  skill  in  agriculture.  The  only 
desirable  tenant  for  property  of  this  description,  must  be  a  man 
possessed  of  money  and  agricultural  experience  5  and  when  such 
a  person  shall  have  improved  the  land  it  must  be  eqmtable  that  he 
should  reap  the  benefit  of  his  exertions.  Thus,  he  would  divide 
the  estate  into  small  portions  among  active  sub -tenants  3  and  the 
landlord  ought  to  rejoice  in  a  prosperity  so  intimately  connected 
with  his  own,  and  so  truly  beneficial  to  the  country."  That  such 
instances  have  occurred  we  are  convinced  from  personal  know- 
ledge ;  but  they  act  as  no  excuse  for  persevering  in  the  system  on 
an  indiscriminate  scale.  The  character  of  too  many  of  these  inters 
vening  tenants,  and  the  evils  inflicted  by  their  possession  of  power, 
produce  the  most  weighty  calamities  experienced  by  the  labouring' 
classes. 

The  very  general  want  of  capital  amongst  the  small  farmers, 
induces  the  frequent  custom  of  persons  uniting  their  means,  and 
entering  on  a  farm  in  the  shape  of  a  joint-stock  company.  Thus, 
one  furnishes  a  horse,  and  another  a  cow,  wliilst  all  contribute  their 
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personal  laboiur  to  the  general  fiind.  It  must  be  superfluous  to 
expatiate  on  the  evils  naturally  arising  from  such  a  practice^  where 
there  is  no  directing  mind^  and  an  unayoidable  want  of  a  dne 
stimulus  to  individual  exertion. 

The  size  of  farms^  as  well  as  the  mode  of  culture  under  which 
they  are  placed,  varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  country ; 
and  in  this^  as  in  many  other  particulars  relating  to  Ireland^ 
extremes  are  more  usually  found  than  the  temperate  mediocrity 
essential  to  the  solid  prosperity  of  a  nation.  In  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  the  norths  the  farms^  if  such  the  small  allotments  of 
land  may  be  termed,  are  limited  to  a  few  acres  5  and  agriculture 
is  there  so  entirely  subservient  to  manuifoctures^  that  the  severe 
remark  made  by  Mr.  Young  is  still  in  some  measure  applicable  : 
''  The  cultivators  of  these  lands  no  more  deserve  the  name  of 
hrmen,  than  the  occupier  of  a  mere  cabbage-garden.*'  In  the 
counties  of  Limerick^  Tipperary,  Roscommon  and  Meath^  the 
graring  (arms  are  of  extraordinary  extent,  one  occupier  frequently 
holding  more  than  a  thousand  acres.  In  the  arable  counties,  as 
Kilkenny,  Carlow,  and  Kildare,  a  more  judicious  mediocrity  is 
often  founds  although  inordinate  disproportions  are  still  too  com- 
mon for  the  real  interests  of  society,  particularly  as  regards  the 
formation  of  a  valuable  class  of  husbandmen  who  feel  no  true 
want,  and  covet  no  meretricious  and  enervating  enjoyment. 

The  most  serious  evil  in  this  country,  as  relates  to  the  size  of 
fiirms,  assuredly  consists  in  the  minute  tenures  into  which  arable 
lands  are  broken.    Poetry  may  sigh  over  those  days  in  which 

**  Every  rood  of  gronnd  maintained  its  nian»*' 
but  such  a  distribution  of  property  is  evidently  one  of  the  greatest 
calamities  that  a  country  can  experience }  as  it  tends  to  produce  a 
redundant  population,  groveling  in  a  sordid  semblance  of  content, 
and  nurturing  a  pernicious  rudeness  of  customs.  This  evil  is  felt 
by  Ireland  throughout  some  of  her  finest  districts,  and  is  partly  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  desire  entertained  by  landlords  of  augmenting 
their  political  influence,  by  the  creation  of  a  miserable  race  of 
freeholders,  whose  value  in  ^society  is  estimated  solely  by  then: 
numbers  as  voters  towards  returning  a  member  of  the  imperial 
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•enate."*  The  hMta  of  the  ieauuktB,  kowerer^  duefly  openle  in 
produGu^  the  mjnrious  finb-divwoii  of  frnns.  The  «maU  fiufBorB 
having  raidly  moaoy  to  bestoir^  cobuiionly  make  a  partition  of 
lands  on  the  marriage  of  a  son. 

That  mixture  of  grazing  and  Ullage^  which  is  so  freqnentrin 
J5agland>  is  of  rare  oGcnrrence  in  this  conntry,  except  on  the  fisffoas 
of  geptlomen^  with  whom  the  practice  of  hasbandry  is  merdy-a 
local  coQveaieace^  or  an  amusement.  Nor  are  there  any  lai^ 
tracts  of  country  exclusively  devoted  to  the  breeding  of  cattle,  as 
in  the  Highlands  of  8cotlaBd.f 

We  have  ahready  noticed  the  principal  grazing  ooaaties,  and 
observed  that*  the  lands  occupied  by  the  chief  graziers  are  usually 
of  great  extent.  These  tracts  have  been  tmaed^  by  a  competcat 
judge  (Mr.  Arthur  Yoa»g)  '*  some  of  the  finest  pastures  in  the 
WOTld;*' and  their  fotillityis  indeed  extraordinary.  Intheaabatanoe 
of  thefoUowing  remarks^  and  in  many  other  particulars  of  intelli- 
gence conveyed  in  tins  section,  we  profit  by  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Young^.and  the  very  extensive  inquiries  instituted  by  Mr.  Wake- 
field^ whose  attenti^  was  long,  and  successfully. directed  to  the 
statistics  and  agricidture  of  tias  ^country,  as  is  snfficientiy  proved 
by  his  "  Account  of  Irehind,"  in  two  vekmes  quarto. 

*  The  qualification  of  an  Iridi  freeholder  is  an  interest  in  property*  for 
life,  to  (he  annual  amount  of  forty  shIUings  s  bvt,  as  it  is  mnat  in  tUa 
oouatry  to  ituert  Uoe»  in  Uases^  fntAuAden  are  readily  created,  vrfthaat  the 
acUial  tnaiAt  of  property. 

f  The  right  of  pasturage  on  mountains  is  frequently  let  to  the  aaao- 
ciated  inhabitants  of  a  Tillage,  each  of  whom  turns  out  a  detenninate 
quantity  of  stock,  usually  consisting  of  cows,  goats,  and  sheep.  Butler 
Is  the  chief  article  of  aale  cultivated  in.  the  mountainous  districts.  It 
is  remarked  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  that,  in  apportioning  the  aUotments  of 
the  Tillagers  '*  five  goals  are  considered  equal  to  one  cow.  Sheep  are 
rated  with  goats,  but  are  by  no  means  so  frequent,  for  milk  is  the  chief 
object,  and  an  ewe  does  not  yield  nearly  the  same  quantity  as  a  she-goat, 
yet,  now  and  then,  sheep  are  kept  also  for  this  purpose.  Some  readers, 
perhaps,  may  be  surprised  ttt  hear  that  sheep  are  kept  on  account  of  their 
milk,  but  this  custom  is  not  confined  to  Ireland  i  it  is  common  in  Carmar- 
thenshire, and  is  sometimes  found  in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain."  Ge«ta 
abound  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Ireland,  and  are  frequently  seen 
browzing  in  flockft,  at  in  Switzerland. 
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The  fsjnaang  of  (men  and  ahacp  is  fleMom  c6mbbied  in  this 
ODiUktry.  Under  one  syBtem,  yewrUng  calves  sre  coUecM  irato 
dlieretit  "parts  of  tlie  country,  bod  many  dre  canried  into  the 
pfovinee  of  Connaiight>  where' tliey  are  grazed  for  some  years,  bat 
not  witt  a  view  of  lattening  them  for  the'  bntdier.  When  about 
four  yeaifs  old  they  are  driven  to  BalHnaeloe  fan:,  vhieh  tahea 
place  in  October,  ^here'they  are  purchased  by  the  gnaancrs  of 
Limerick,  Tipperary,  Roscommon  and  Meath  $  on  tftieridipasliBras 
of  which  counties  they  nre'  conipleted  for  the  shambles.  The  first 
winter  they  are  kept  tipon  hay,  and  are  generally  sold  ont  befove 
Hie  ensoing  foir  of  Ballinasloe.  If  beasts  are  pardnaed  by  the 
graner  in  the  month  of  May,  they  ate  often  fattened  uid  sold  by 
Christmas  $  bnt,  if  not  then  disposed  of,  they  are  fed  tiuroiD^h  t^e 
winter  with  hay,  or  turned  upon  old  grass.  In  some  instaneea,. 
nlihoBgh  ^  practice  is  for  from  being  g^Mral,  they  are  aansted 
at  tlus  season  with  rape,  tormps,  or  potatoes.  "  From  Meath 
great  numbers  of  fot  ci^tle  are  shi|q)ed  alive  fot  Liverpool  $  many 
are'sold  for  the  consumption  of 'Dublin  and  the  north;  bat  the 
other  grazing  parts  of  Ireland  rely  upon  Limerick  and  Cork  as 
beef  markets,  where  it  i»  sold,  -ohfteAy  for  exportation,  in  a  cured 
6r  sidtbd  state."  The  ^iportation  of  ibis  article  forms  an  impoiu 
tnnt  branch  of  commerce,  and  is  more  fdly*  noticed,  in  future 
pages,  appropriated  to  a  consideratien  of  gener^  trade. 

The  ZMry  FartM  of  Irelaiid  form  a  conspicuous  featve  in  its 
hnabandry,  and  occupy  a  greater  extent  of  country  than  is  in- the 
hands  of  Ae  grazier..  This  island  has  been  long  celebrated  for 
plenty  and  excellence  of  butter,  which  is  exported  in  large  quan* 
tities.*  It  ia  generally  belieyed  ihat  the  best  butter  is  made  in 
Carlow,  whence  it  is  sent  to  Dublin  by^  means  of  the  canal ;  and 
the'worst,  contrary  to  all  nrtional  expectation,  is  produced  from 
the  rich  soil  of  Limerick  and  Meath. 

*  Mr.  Wakefield  observes  that  '*  Butter  of  the  first  quality  is  exported 
to 'England,  where  it  is  either  consumed,  or  shipped  for  the  East  and  ll^^est 
ladies;  <he  next  sort  is  sent  to  Spain,  and  the  third  to  Portngal,  tihe  inha- 
WtaU  of  which  country  prefer  it  in  a  rancid  state,  that  is^  when  itthaaa 
strong  bsmU  aad  taste.**    Account  of  Ireland,  &c. 
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It  is  remarkable  tliat  a  cmmtry  prodactive  of  batter^  inferior 
to  none  in  Enrope,  except^  perhaps^  that  of  Holland^  ahonkl  be 
utterly  unsnocessfiil  in  the  article  of  cheese.  It  would  be  wftii 
difficnlty  we  believed  that  the  soil  is  repulsive  to  excellence  in  this 
particnlar^  yet  the  feet  is  established  that  no  good  cheese  is 
produced  in  any  part  of  the  island ;  and  the 'tables  of  the  affluent 
'  are  nhiformly  supplied  with  this  article  from  England .  Assuredly^ 
continued  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  this  valuable  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  dairy^  are  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Irish  Society 
for  the  encouragement  of  experiments  relating  to  agricnltnre. 
We  are  conscious^  however^  of  the  very  common  persuasion  that 
success  is  unattainable^  and  we  have  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
that  some  judicious  experiments  have  been  practised  by  indivi- 
duals. The  present  writer  was  informed  by  Lord  Hawarden, 
whose  estate  lies  in  one  of  the  richest  tracts  of  Tipperary^  that 
his  lordship's  fnther  had  procured  two  skilful  persons  from  different 
parts  of  England^  who  had  successively  a  feir  course  of  trials  and 
were  equally  unable  to  make>  from  the  milk  produced  on  thoee 
fine  pastures,  a  single  cheese  that  was  at  once  well-flavoured  and 
not  subject  to  injury  from  keeping.  The  remedy  of  this  disadvan- 
tageous peculiarity  is,  probably,  one  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived, 
at  a  fiiture  day,  from  the  union  of  a  knowledge  in  chemistry  with 
the  homely  arts  of  the  husbandman. 

Comparatively  few  calves  are  fiittened  and  killed  for  veal ;  but, 
in  the  neighbouiiiood  of  large  towns,  where  the  calf  is  kept  a 
jffoper  time,  the  meat  is  of  great  excellence.  It  is,  however,  a 
frequent  practice  to  slaughter  male  calves  at  the  age  of  two,  three, 
or  four  days ;  and  the  disgusting  flesh  of  these  animals  is  used  for 
food,  by  persons  of  the  lower  classes. 

The  grazing  of  sheep  is  an  important  object  with  the  Irish  hus- 
bandman 3  and  more  land,  although  of  a  poorer  quality,  is  employed 
for  this  purpose  than  in  the  feeding  of  bullocks .  The  chief  breeding 
counties  stre  Roscommon,  Galway,  Clare,  Limerick,  and  Tipperary. 
The  flocks  are  usually  managed  by  the  herd  who  attends  the  cattle, 
no  regular  shepherd  being  appointed,  as  in  England.  The  custom 
of  folding  is  scarcely  ever  adopted,  and  a  great  backwardness  in 
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bBSbandry  is  evinced  by  the  neglect  of  turnips  as  a  winter  food. 
It  may  be  noticed^  as  a  carious  instance  of  a  peculiarity  of  manners^ 
proceeding  from  tbe  rude  state  of  society  and  the  diminntiTO 
partition  of  landed  tenvre^  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
sheep  are  kept  merely  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  wool>  not 
as  an  article  of  sale^  but  for  the  use  of  the  proprietor*s  family.  In 
Galway,  the  value  of  sheep  is  thcHroughly  understood ;  and  in  that 
county  are  to  be  seen  some  of  the  finest  ilocks  b  Ireland.  In 
several  districts^  after  the  lambs  are  weaned  the  ewes  are  milked 
by  hand,  for  about  two  months,  and  cheese  made  of  the  milk. 

The  arable  land  of  Ireland,  in  the  occupation  of  regular  tillage- 
fiurmers,  although  boreasing  b  quantity,  constitutes  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  soil ;  and  we  have  already  noticed  many  circum- 
stances which  operate,  with  pernicious  force,  in  retarding  the 
growth,  naturally  slow,  of  an  improvement  in  the  modes  of  cul- 
tivation.   It  is  impracticable  to  present,  b  a  brief  analysis,  a 
collective  view  of  the  varions  modes  practised  in  an  extensive 
country ;  but  such  characteristics  as  our  limits  allow  us  to  afford, 
will  exhibit  a  lamentable  want  of  skill  b  the  culture  of  a  soil  on 
which  nature  has  shed  her  favours  with  an  unsparing  hand.    It  is, 
however,  gratifying  to  observe  that  some  few  persons  among 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  this  island,  who  merit  the  name  of 
patriot  b  its  purest  sense,  are  engaged  in  introducing  on  their 
estates  such  judicious  examples  of  good  husbandry,  founded  on 
the  best  prbdples  of  art  and  science,  as  can  scarcely  fail  of 
promoting  a  beneficial  spirit  of  imitation.    The  bright  example 
tfans  held  forth,  and  its  worth  acknowledged,  the  remainder  of 
the  lesson  must  be  derived  Irorn  repectiye  landlords,  and  commu- 
nicated in  the  form  of  restraining  leases,  and  a  liberality  of 
patronage  towards  the  occupying  tenant. 

The  principal  tracts  appropriated  to  tillage  are  comprised  in 
the  counties  of  Kilkenny  ^  Carlow  3  Kildare  3  Meath  3  Louth ;  and 
the  King's  and  Queen's  Counties.  In  these  districts  the  tenures 
and  modes  of  cultivation  exhibit  many  varieties}  and  some 
peculiarities,  of  an  injurious  description,  but  demanding  remark, 
occur  in  other  parts  of  the  island.    As  the  only  system  to  which 
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Irbfa  formers ''  pertinadously  adhere^  without  the  lei^t  exoeptioa/* 
Mir. Wakefield^  in  the  Bnnunary  of  hifl  inqairies^  states  the  foUowuig 
course  of  husbandry :  '*  The  first  crop  19  potatoes  $  the  land  is 
then  limed  to  call  forth  its  (MroAictive  qofjities  $  and  it  is  harassed 
in  the  most  barbarous  manner  with  one  crop  of  white  sfz&w  after 
another^  till  it  becomes  quite  exhausted,  and  unproductiye  for 
flMny  years  after.  Necessity  then  interferes^  and  the  land^  aoooid'i 
iBg  to  the  expression  used  in  some  counties^  is '  turned  to  rest/ 
or>  as  said  in  others,  '  to  waste.'  Thi9  is  the  end  and  the 
result  of  all  the  exertions  of  an  Irish  former." 

The  above  is  a  dreary,  but  a  just,  pictwe  of  the  conduct  in  ge- 
neral adopted  by  a  race  of  agriadtujcists*  who  have  acquired,  firom 
various  advme  circumstances,  the  habit  of  snatching  at  every 
hope  ol  present  gain,  however  injurious  to  calculations  respecting 
the  future.  It  must  be  added,  that,  in  pursuing  this  destnetive 
course  of  husbandry,  the  manner  is  as  defective  as  the  system. 
Little  judgment  is  shown  in  the  mode  of  making  follows,  which 
have  seldom  more  than  three  tilts,  alUiough  in  Knghnd  eight  are 
not  uncommon ;  the  crops  are  usually  suffered  to  grow  foul  with 
weeds  ^  and  a  great  accumulation  of  manual  labour  is  employed 
in  ill-executed  operations.  As  one  proof  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
latter  assertion,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  use  of  the  roller  is 
ordinarily  supplied  by  the  practice  of  breaking  the  dods  of  earth, 
after  ploughing,  with  heavy  sticks,  or  mallets.  In  many  parts 
of  the  country,  where  the  allotments  of  land  are  small,  the  spade 
is  used  as  an  entire  substitute  for  the  plough,  harrow,  and  roller. 
This  mode,  although  laborions  and  expensive,  is  found,  ajs  will  be 
readily  supposed,  to  be  productive  of  larger  crops  than  plough 
tillage. 

The  manures  are  various,  but  lime  is  that  most  commonly  used, 
limestone-gravel*  is  also  in  great  request,  and,  as  it  does  not 

^  Limestone-graTel  is  mentioned,  Vy  Dr.  Rutty,  as  *'  a  petrification, 
redttclble  to  the  class  of  the  Saburrce  of  Hilly  tho'  not  distinctly  described 
by  him.  It  consists  of  masses  of  stones,  pebbles,  and  sometimes  slate  and 
ragttone,  cemented  or  congUtinatad  together  as  by  mortar.  It  always 
makes  an  ebullition  with  acids,  which  accounts  for  its  macnetiim  with 
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reqaire  to  be  bvnit  in  a  lain,  is,  in  general,  preferred  to  Iiaie. 
Calcareous  coral  is  dredged  for  on  some  parts  of  the  coast,  and 
18  considered  an  excellent  manure.  Sea  sand  is  also  employed 
for  the  same  purpose,  in  various  places.  The  vahie  of  sea  weed 
as  a  manure  has  been  long  known,  and  such  weeds  are  obtained 
in  large  quantises  on  the  south-western  and  north-western  coasts* 
The  bogs  of  Ireland,  which  consist  of  vegetable  matter  in  a 
partial  state  of  decay,  likewise  afford  an  useful  manure,  either 
separately  or  compounded  with  other  materials.  Dung  and  straw 
are  almost  univ^sally  applied  solely  to  the  leading  crop,  that  of 
potatoes }  and  turf  ashes  are  frequently  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  practice  of  paring  and  burning  is  forbidden  by  an  act  of 
Parliament,  which  renders  the  p^son  adopting  Uiis  process  liable 
to  a  fine  of  ten  pounds  for  each  acre.  This  act,  however,  meets 
with  little  attention  $  and  paring  and  burning,  which  is  decidedly 
a  salutary  custom  on  many  soils,  is  occasionally  practised  in  most 
parts  of  ^e  country. 

The  crops  most  frequently  cultivated  are  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
potatoes,  and  flax. 

The  culture  of  fFheat,  on  an  extensive  scale,  is  not  of  antient 
stan^ng  in  Ireland,  and  the  produce  is  considered  to  be  still  twt 
from  excellent,  '' owing  chiefly,"  in  the  opinion  ^of  Mr.  Wake- 
field, "  to  bad  harvesting."*  Tlie  general  market  for  this  grain, 
except  Drogheda,  which  is  the  lai^gest  corn-market  in  the  kingdom, 

regard  to  the  acid  in  tke  air,  and  with  it  forming  the  calcareous  nitre,  an 
allowed  principle  of  importance  in  the  promotion  of  vegetation.  Beside 
the  oae  of  it,  on  account  of  its  binding  quality,  in  gravel-walks,  in  gardens, 
and  in  the  high  roads,  it  is  also  of  great  and  important  use  as  a  manure.'* 
Nat  Hist,  of  County  of  Dublin,  vol.  ii,  p.  S8«4. 

*  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  remark  that  gUaner$  {^*  like  the  fowls 
of  heaven  asking  their  humble  dole),"  are  scarcely  ever  seen  in  Ireland. 
In  most  instances  this  circumstance  may  be  accounted  for,  by  aconsidera-  . 
tion  of  the  small  extent  of  the  lands  appropriated  to  tillage.  The  corn  is 
cut  near  the  ground,  and  the  farmer  b  careful  to  collect  every  straggling 
head.  Remarks  apparently  trivial  often  convey  comprehensive  ideas. 
Tha  above  observation  presents  an  unpleasing  picture  of  the  penuriousness 
of  aa  Irish  harvest. 
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is  some  null  in  the  vicinity  of  the  farmer.  The  want  of  regular 
and  open  markets^  where  the  caltivator  might  find  a  competition 
of  buyers,  is  a  proof  of  the  dulness  of  commercial  spirit,  evidently 
injurious  to  the  prosperity  and  increase  of  tiUage. 

Barley,  as  to  succession  of  crops,  usually  follows  potatoes, 
and  is  chiefly  consumed  in  the  numerous  distilleries  of  this 
country. 

Oats,  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  are  grown  in  larger  quantities 
than  any  other  grun,  as  they  assist  in  forming  the  food  of  the 
people  in  several  districts.  They  are  allowed  to  follow  all  kinds 
of  crops,  and  are  often  repeated  on  the  same  soil,  until  the  ferti- 
luing  powers  of  the  land  are  completely  exhausted. 

Potatoes  constitute  so  important  an  article  of  Irish  produce, 
that  they  demand  more  than  a  cursory  notice.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  this  valuable  root  was  introduced  to  Ireland  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  first  planted  in  the  vicinity  of  Youghal,  where 
Sir  Walter  had  an  estate.  It  appears  that  potatoes  were  lai^y 
cultivated  in  Ireland  before  they  were  known  in  Britain }  and 
they  speedily  became  the  staple  dependance  of  the  labouring 
classes.  That  they  still  continue  to  form  the  principal,,  or  sole, 
diet  of  the  same  order  of  people,  is  noticed  in  other  pages,  and  is 
a  circumstance  peculiar  to  this  populous  island. 

Potatoes  are  grown  in  evwy  part  of  Ireland  -,  and,  in  a  regular 
course  of  husbandry,  they  are  never  planted  without  the  land 
receiving  a  previous  coat  of  manure.  As  an  axiom  of  general 
application,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  best  are  produced  on 
calcareous  soils,  and  the  worst  on  "  mountainy'*  (moorish,  or 
heathy)  lands,  when  first  brought  into  a  state  of  cultivation. 

There  are  two  distinct  and  usual  methods  of  planting  this  root, 
respectively  termed  the  drUl  and  the  laxy-bed.  ''  The  former 
method,**  as  is  observed  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  '*  consists  merely  in 
planting  them  in  rows,  on  which  account  the  above  term  is  applied 
to  it.  This  practice  has  been  adopted  by  the  gentry,  and  is  one 
of  the  beneficial  effects  produced  by  their  becoming  farmers,  as  it 
introduces  the  use  of  the  plough,  instead  of  culture  by  the  spade. 
The  land  is  ploughed  into  small  ridges,  between  which  the  seta 
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PROVINCE  OF  LEINSTER. 

,  liBOfSTBB^  the  eastern  province  of  Ireland^  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  province  of  Ulster,  the  line  of  division  on  that  side 
bei^g  chiefly  artificial,  but  in  other  parts  formed  by  the  conrse  of 
different  rivers.  Thronghout  a  great  part  of  its  western  limits  it 
18  separated  firom  Gonnanght  by  the  river  Shannon  $  and  on  the 
■oath-west  it  meets  the  province  of  Monster.  On  the  east  and 
aonth  its  bonndaries  are  washed  by  the  Irish  Sea. 

This  province  comprises  twelve  counties,  which  are  sub-divided 
into  nmety-seven  baronies,  and  993  parishes.  Writers  differ  as 
to  the  contents  b  square  miles  5  but,  according  to  Mr.  Wakefield, 
the  number  is  7360,  English  measure.  Leinster,  under  its  present 
limits,  is  the  most  level  part  of  Ireland,  there  being  no  great  ranges 
of  mountains,  except  those  in  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Carlow. 
That  vast  plain  which  includes  the  Bog  of  Allen,  and  reaches  en- 
tirely across  the  island,  engrosses  a  .considerable  part  of  this 
province  5  bot  in  other  tracts  the  surface,  if  not  boldly  unequal, 
has  a  gentle  and  pleasing  undulation.  The  sea-coast  of  this 
district  is  of  a  less  sinuous  character  than  tliat  of  any  other  pro- 
vincial division  of  Irehind.  The  principal  ports  are  those  of 
DnbliB,  Dnndalk,  Drogheda,  and  Wexford. 

▼OL.  I.  A 
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Ptolemy  states  the  country  now  comprehended  in  this  province 
to  have  been  inhabited^  in  the  second  century,  by  the  tribes  named 
Brigantes;  Menapii;  Ganci;  andEblani. 

We  have  akeady  shewn  that  Leinster  is  that  division  of  Ireland 
in  which  the  English  first  effected  a  settlement.  Continually 
fluctuating  in  extent,  this  eastern  province  constituted  the  district 
usually  known,  until  the  time  of  King  James  I.  by  the  appellation 
of  the  Pale,  or  that  part  of  the  island  chiefly  inhabited  by  the 
English,  and  subject  to  English  legislation.  Contests  respecting 
the  limits  of  this  distinct  and  privileged  territory  were  no  less 
frequent  than  those  in  Britun,  relating  to  the  borders  of  the 
English  and  Scottish  kingdoms.  Concerning  those  disastrous 
struggles  there  remain  very  numerous  traditionary  tales,  which 
are  sometimes  supported  by  historical  documents,  and  which,  in 
all  instances,  impart  a  vein  of  romantic  interest  to  the  former  line 
of  contention,  and  to  the  decaying  castles  in  its  vicinity. 

Thb  province  contuns  the  capital,  and  is  justly  considered  to 
be  the  best  cultivated,  and  most  highly  enriched  part  of  Ireland. 
Leinster  affords  the  title  of  Duke  to  the  antient  family  of  Fitzgerald. 
Our  description  of  this  fine  district  naturally  commences  vrith 


OiW  OF  miBIiIII* 

Dublin,  the  capital  of  Ireland,  takes  rank  as  the  second  dty  of 
the  British  empire,  in  regard  to  extent  and  population.  It  may 
be  safely  asserted  that  no  city  throughout  Europe  can  produce  so 
much  splendour  of  modem  architectural  enrichment,  in  proportion 
to  extent  of  site  and  number  of  domestic  buildings.  The  discre- 
pandes  are  numerous  ;  but,  when  viewed  at  points  favourable  to 
observation,  Dublin  is  calculated,  in  a  degree  almost  unrivalled,  to 
impress  on  the  spectator  ideas  of  grandeur,  polite  habits  of  life, 
and  national  importance. 

It  is  curious  and  usefhl  to  trace  the  rise  and  progresdve  in- 
creaae  of  a  great  and  attractive  city  through  the  vicissitudes  of  its 
annals  j  and  the  interest  we  take  in  its  description  is,  naturally, 
augmented  by  the  familiarity  thus  acquired  with  its  varied  fortunes. 

The  earliest  authentic  mention  of  Dublin  occurs  in  the  work 
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of  Ptolemy,  who  wrote  in  the  second  century  of  the  christian 
asra.  By  this  geographer  a  city  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Ireland 
is  noticed  under  the  name  of  Eblana ;  and,  although  he  is  mis- 
taken as  to  the  precise  position,  it  is  evident,  from  rektive 
drcnmstances,  that  he  describes  under  that  appellation  an  assem- 
blage of  buildings  on  the  site  of  the  present  metropolis.  History 
does  not  produce  documents  for  ascertaining  the  character  of  the 
town  thus  laid  down  by  Ptolemy  \  bnt,  if  we  receive  as  a  criterion 
the  state  of  society  and  of  the  arts  among  neighbouring  nations, 
Dnblin,  probably,  at  that  early  period,  consisted  merely  of  simple 
hnts^  or  cabins,  protected,  on  the  most  exposed  parts,  by  earthen 
works  of  rude  construction. 

It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Harris  that  this  dty  has  been  known  by 
▼arioiu  Nmnei.  "  The  Irish,"  at  a  very  remote  period,  ''  called 
it  Drom-ChoU-Coil,  that  b,  the  hrow  of  a  hazel-tooad,  from  an 
•bimdance  of  those  trees  growing  about  it.**  To  this  day,  adds 
the  same  writer,  '^  the  Irish  caU  it  Ath-Cliath,  or  the  ford  of 
Imrdla,  and  Bally-Ath-Gliath,  or  a  town  on  the  ford  ofkurdie»:* 
A  oonjecture  at  etymological  deduction,  assuredly  ingenious,  but 
quite  sufficiently  strained  and  fondfiil,  is  presented  in  Button's 
Observations  on  Archer's  Statistical  Survey.  After  remarking 
tfiat  ''  the  word  Ibh,  signifying  a  tribe  of  people,  was  often  pre- 
fixed to  the  femily  names  of  the  tribes  that  inhabited  certain 
dfetricts  in  Ireland^  to  express  the  territory,'*  this  writer  informs 
US  that  "  Lmghean,  pronounced  Z/otAofi,  was  the  fondly  nmne 
of  the  people  of  the  counties  of  Dnblin  and  Meath  $  it  is  said 
they  obtained  this  name  from  being  expert  at  throwing  the  Laig- 
iem,  or  spear :  be  that  as  it  may,  Ibh-lmhtm  was  the  name  of  the 
territory  they  inhabited,  wluch,  with  the  word  Du,  a  country, 
formed  Du-ibMaihan^  i.  e.  Dubiirn,  that  is,  the  country  of  the 
tribe  of  Laihan."  A  more  simple  and  obvious  solution  of  the 
name  by  which  the  dty  is  at  present  distinguished,  may  be  found 
in  the  Irish  Dubh,  black,  and  Lmu,  water. 

It  is  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  the  Danes,  or  Ostmen, 
seated  themselves  in  this,  the  chief  maritime  town  of  the  Eblani, 
at  a  very  early  period  of  thdr  encroachments  on  the  sea-coast  of 
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Ireland ;  but  the  mist  of  distant  ages  falls  heavily  on  this  period 
in  onr  annals^  uid  it  is  utterly  impracticable  to  mention,  decisively, 
the  date  at  which  they  first  obtained  a  permanent  footing  in  Dublin. 
In  Mr.  Warburton*8  additions  to  the  Annals  compiled  by  Harris, 
it  is  said  that,  in  the  year  498,  '^  the  Ostmen,  or  Danes,  entered 
the  Liffey,  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  ssdl  of  ships,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  Dnblin,  Fingal,  &c. ;  and  soon  after  environed  the 
city  with  walls." — No  ancient  authority  is  given  for  this  assertion, 
and  few  will  believe  that  the  city  was  authoritatively  possessed, 
and  actually  fortified,  by  these  rude  invaders  at  so  early  a  period. 

It  is  evident,  from  various  historical  sources,  that  the  Danes 
had  obtained  in  the  ninth  century  military  power  in  Dublin ;  *  and, 
in  the  absence  of  more  explicit  testimony,  there  appears  reason 
to  admit  the  probable  correctness  of  the  following  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Harris  in  the  History  of  this  city.  *^  That  the  walls 
and  fortifications  about  Dublin  were  ndsed  by  the  Ostmen,  or 
Danes,  in  the  ninth  century,  is  a  point  that  admits  of  no  contro- 
versy; historians  are  uniform  upon  this  head,  though  none  of 
them  are  so  particular  as  to  fix  an  sera  for  the  first  erection.  As  it 
was  the  head  and  capital  of  their  colonies  in  Leinster,  firom 
whence  they  issued  out  upon  all  occasions  against  their  enemies,  it 
is  no  way  improbable  but  that  they  rendered  it  fit  for  defence  and 
security  soon  after  they  first  possessed  it  3  which  seems  to  have 
been  about  the  year  838,  when  we  are  told  that  a  fleet  of  sixty 
sail  of  those  foreigners  entered  the  river  Liffey,  and  another  of 
the  same  number  possessed  themselves  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Boyne,  at  Drogheda.**  It  is  manifest,  adds  the  same  writer^  on 
the  authority  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster, ''  that  in  the  year  843,  Nnad 
Mac-Segene,  a  religious  of  Kil-Achad,  suffered  martyrdom  from 
the  Danes  of  Dublin,  who  also  pillaged  the  church  of  Kil-Achad.'* 

We  are  told,  in  Ware's  Antiquities,  that,  in  the  year  1000« 
the  same  people  repaired  and  fortified  the  city  with  new  works  ; 
and  that,  five  years  afterwards,  when  King  Melaghlin  attacked 
Dublin,  he  destroyed  the  suburbs  with  fire,  but  was  prevented 
from  making  any  impression  upon  the  city,  on  account  of  the 
strength  of  its  walls. 
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AltlioQgh  the  Da]ie8>  or  Ostmen,  appear  to  have  effected  a 
military  settlement  in  Dublin  without  any  important  opposition^ 
their  sway  was  contested  with  considerable  vigour  in  various  sub- 
sequent .ages«  It  b  sufficiently  evident  that  they  established  a 
£orm  of  civic  and  colonial  government  quite  free  from  control^ 
although  policy  induced  them^  except  on  any  triumphant  acquisi- 
tion of  temporary  strength^  to  own  subjection^  and  to  pay  tribute^ 
to  the  provincial  King  of  Leinster  5  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  but 
that  they^  in  part^  retained  their  original  ardour  for  trading  inter- 
changes^ mingled  with  the  rapacity  of  the  pirate  and  freebooter. 
In  other  words,  when  unable  to  spoliate  they  were  content  to 
barter.  The  Danish  governors  of  Dublin  assumed  the  title  of 
King  5  and  numerous  coins  at  once  attest  and  commemorate  their 
local  sovereignty. 

Strengthened  by  fresh  bands  of  settlers,  confederate  with 
ibtBBk  in  purposes  of  aggression  and  rapine,  they  shortly  extended 
their  conquests  to  contiguous  districts ;  and  the  associated  in- 
vaders communicated  the  appellations  by  which  they  were  re- 
spectively distinguished  by  the  Irish,  to  several  tracts  bordering 
on  Dublin.  Thus,  a  district  north  of  the  city  is  termed  Fingall, 
after  a  colony  of  Fins,  or  Norwegians  3  and  a  tract  on  the  south- 
east is  still  traditionally  called  Duhh^galli  the  first  signifying 
the  white,  or,  fair,  the  second  the  black-complexioned  Gauls,  or 


The  conflicts  between  these  unwelcome  colonists  and  the 
Iri^h  were  so  frequent,  that  a  '*  brief  chronicler**  must  decline 
the  task  of  uniform  and  cfrcumstantial  recital.  The  most  impor- 
tant events,  however,  in  the  warfare  of  the  opposed  parties  demand 
notice.  In  the  year  1014,  stimulated  to  a  unity  of  interests  by 
the  •angoinary  incursions  of  this  barbarous  people,  who,  in  their 
nge  and  avarice,  carried  the  sword  and  firebrand  into  the  sacred 
as.  well  as  the  domestic  buildings  of  the  nadves,  several  of  the 
Irish  princes  formed  a  patriotic  league,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
the  renowned  Brien  Boromh.  The  Danish  King,  Sitric,  also 
assembled  a  hirge  power,  calling  to  his  aid  many  Danes  and  Nor- 
wegians from  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Hebrides.    The  advent 
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forces  met  at  Clontarf^  near  this  city,  on  the  S3d  of  April  in  the 
above  year ;  and,  on  that  day,  was  fooght  one  of  the  moet  memo- 
rable battles  in  which  the  Irish  were  ever  engaged  against  a 
foreign  enemy.  The  action  is  believed  to  have  terminated  in 
favour  of  the  Irish,  although  with  the  loss  of  their  valiant  king 
and  general.  A  more  extended  account  of  this  celebrated  batde 
is  given  in  onr  description  of  the  village  of  Clontarf. 

It  is  stated  in  some  MS.  annals,  dted  in  Walsh's  History  of 
Dublin,  that  the  Danes  were  so  utterly  reduced  by  the  loss  whidi 
they  experienced  in  lihis  sanguinary  engagement,  that  the  city  wis 
shortly  after  taken  by  assault,  and  set  on  fire  by  the  Irish ;  and 
again  in  the  succeeding  year  (1015),  according  to  the  same  annate, 
was  Dublin  ''  burnt  upon  the  remnant  of  the  Danes  that  survived 
the  battle  of  Clontarf."  But  such  intelligence  is  evidently  ernn 
neons }  as,  in  1016,  the ''  Gauls  of  Dublin**  were  enabled  to  act 
on  the  aggressive,  and  are  recorded  to  have  themselves  burned 
Kildare  and  otho*  places. 

That  the  Danes  suffered  greatly  in  the  severe  action  at  Clon- 
tarf is  certain,  but,  unhappily,  they  were  enabled  to  retain  pos- 
session of  Dublin ;  and  the  annals  of  many  succeeding  yesrs 
evince  a  continuation  of  their  power,  and,  as  before,  of  power 
chicjily  displayed  in  the  exercise  of  tyranny,  and  the  commtsaSon 
of  flagrant  crimes.  It  will  not  be  supposed  that  the  Irish  annalists 
have  overcharged  this  catalogue  of  evils,  when  we  remember  the 
injuries  sustained  by  Britain,  in  the  bloodshed  of  her  best  people^ 
and  the  destruction  of  many  amongst  the  fairest  of  her  stnictiires> 
from  the  same  ferocious  race. 

In  the  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Man,  inserted  in  Camden's 
Britannia,  it  is  said,  that,  in  the  year  1066,  Godred  Crouan,  king 
of  that  island,  reduced  Dublin,  and  a  great  part  of  LeinBter ;  niidar 
which  latter  term  is  evidently  described  merely  the  Danish  teni- 
tory  of  Fingall.  The  Chronicle  published  by  Camden  b  not 
oonsidered  as  indubitable  authority ;  but  it  is  asserted  by  tibe  Irish 
historians  that  Godred  was  King  of  Dubliii,  and  also  of  Man  nad 
the  HelMides,  at  about  this  time,  and  reigned  until  the  date  of  bis 
death,  which  they  place  in  1076.    That  Dublin  was  not  i 
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to  a  dependaace-on  the  smaller  British  isles  i9>  however^  apparent  > 
m&,  on  the  decease  of  Godred  Grouan^  the  Ostmen  of  Dublin  possessed 
the  elective  power^  and  named  lor  thdr  king^  Godfrid  Meranagh« 

It  is  stated  by  Ware,  that^  in  the  year  1095,  Mortogh  0'firien> 
king  of  Ireland^  advanced  to  Dublin  with  a  considerable  fbrce^ 
and  eipdled  Godfrid  Meranagh,  From  the  date  of  thia  expulsionj^ 
according  to  Mr.  Harris,  ''  we  xead  of  no  other  king  of  the 
Ostmen  of  Dublin  for  twenty-ftve  yesMrs  5  and  therefore,  probably^ 
king  Mortogh  governed  it,  with  the  rest  of  Ireland^  until  his 
death  in  1 100  ^  to  which^the  MS«  annab  of  Connell  Mac-Geogha- 
gan  give  some  countenance,  which  say,  .that  Morto^  was  consti- 
tuted King  of  Dublin,  and  of  the  Danes  of  Ireland.'* 

The  subject  is  confessedly  of  no  great  interest,  but  it  may  not 
be  superfluous  to  observe  that  this  account  does  not  appear  to  be 
entirely  coirect.  In  the  first-  volume  of  V^Uancey's  Collectanea  it  is 
asserted,  on  the  authority  of  antient  Irish. annals,-  that  Donal 
Gearrlamhach,  or  short-handed,  son  of  Moi:togh  O^Brien,  was 
King  of  Dublin,  A.  D.  1115  ;  in  which  yefff  he,  jSuccessiully  gave 
battle  to  the  united  troops  of  all  Leinster*  On  the  resigpataon^ 
or  expulsion,  of  Donal,  in  1118,  we  are  informed,  by  MS.  axmab 
dted  by  Mr<  Warburton,  that  Torlogh  O'Connor  ''  took  upon 
him  the  soverdgnty  t»f  the  Danea  of  Dublin.*' 

When  tiie  Anglo-Normans  and  the  Welsh,  und^  Robert  Fitz^ 
Stephen  and  Heryey  De  Montmorency,  landed  near  Wesdbrd,  in 
the  year  1170,  they  were  speedily  ii^dpced,  by  Qermod,  king  9f 
Leinater,  to  direct  their  hostUe  efforts  agsdnst  the  qity  of  Dublia. 
Policy  alone  was  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  allied  ppwei^s  to.  the 
ci^tuie  of  a  walled  and  defensible  city,  so  well  calculated  to  £oni^ 
the  metropolis  of  their  expected  conquests,  ^ut  motives  of 
teveagQ  were  sig)er-added  to  indtemeiits  of  a  less  violent  character. 
Dermod  had  received  from  the  Ostmen  an.  insult  of  the  most 
aggravated  kind  :  they  had  treacherously  nvurdeiced  his  fatherland 
interred  the  mangled  body  with  the  carcass  of  a  dog.  The  Welsh, 
who  constituted  a  formidable  i»rt  of  the  allied  force,  were  almost 
as  powerfully  incensed  agidnst  the  same  people,  on  account  of  thp 
fMatory  visits  frequently  made  by  them  to  the  principality. 
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Actuated  by  such  nrgent  motives  to  warfare^  the  united  powers 
entered  the  districts  contigaons  to  Dublin^  which  they  r&raged 
with  Bword  and  fire.  Terrified  by  so  severe  an  approach^  and 
**  finding  thdr  inability  to  resist^'*  we  are  told^  by  native  historians, 
that  the  Danes  sued  for  peace  -,  which  they  obtained,  on  consenting 
to  lay  down  their  arms  and  give  hostages  for  their  allegiance. 
Bat  it  may  be  more  rationally  concluded  that  the  real  strength  of 
the  city  proved  too  great  to  admit  of  an  attack,  in  the  exislang 
exigendes  of  the  hostile  forces. 

When  the  allied  army  was  strengthened  by  Earl  Strongbow 
and  Raymond  le  Gros,  with  their  puissant  followers,  its  march  was 
directed  towards  Dublin,  with  more  efficient  threats  of  vengeance. 
Roderic  O'Conor,  monarch  of  Ireland,  advanced  to  the  succour  of 
the  dty,  with  a  numerous  body  of  troops  3  but  was  compelled  to 
recede,  aflter  some  futile  skirmishes  with  the  enemy  at  ClondalkiB, 
about  five  miles  from  Dublin  towards  the  south-west. 

Left  thus  to  the  fury  of  their  assailants,  the  Ostmen  sent  to 
the  adverse  camp  a  deputation,  led  by  Archbishop  Laurence,  a 
prelate  greatly  reverenced  for  moral  worth  and  exemplary  piety. 
The  intercession  of  this  benevolent  churchman  enforced  a  parley ; 
but,  unhappily,  the  blow  was  suspended  only  to  fidl  with  more 
dreadful  weight.  The  acts  of  bloodshed  which  ensued  were  iien- 
dered  additionally  deplorable  by  a  breach  of  fidth.  Even  whilst 
the  semblance  of  a  treaty  was  pending,  the  united  forces  raahed 
to  the  assault  of  the  devoted  city.  We  are  told  that  on^  of  the 
principal  gates  was  destroyed,  at  this  tremendous  juncture,  by 
an  accidental  fire.  That  misfortune  probably  accelerated  the  finH 
of  the  dty.  The  besiegers  entered  with  little  opposition,  and 
great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sw(Nrd.  Asculph, 
the  king,  or  governor,  together  with  some  of  the  prindpal  Danes, 
escaped,  by  means  of  vessels  lying  in  the  harbour.  The  lordship 
of  Dublin  was  now  bestowed  on  Earl  Strongbow,  who  named 
Milo  de  Cogan  as  his  deputy. 

The  death  of  Dermod,  King  of  Leinster,  which  oecorred  in 
1171>  caused  an  almost  total  defection  of  the  Irish  from  their  new 
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allies ;  and  the  Britons,  left  to  a  reliance  on  their  own  resource*, 
were  shortly  invested  in  the  city  of  Dublin  by  a  formidable  army. 
Milo  de  Cogan  commanded  in  the  absence  <^  Earl  Strongbovr, 
Mrhea  Ascnlph/the  Dane^  appeared  at  the  gates  of  Dublin,  with  a 
large  body  of  troops,  collected  in  the  northern  islands.  The 
assailants  directed  their  chief  assault  against  the  eastern  quarter 
of  the  city,  and  an  obstinate  contest  took  place  at  the  gate  whicH 
stood  in  that  direciion,  then  called  the  gate  of  St.  Mary  les  Dames, 
from  a  contiguous  nunnery  of  that  name.  The  besiegers  wer^ 
erentually  put  to  flight,  and  were  pursued  to  the  sea,  with  consi- 
derable slaughter.  Asculph  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  shore,  as 
he  fled  towards  his  ships,  and  was  conducted  into  Dublin,  with 
some  excess  of  triumph.  When  placed  before  the  governor  and 
attendant  officers,  he  looked  round  with  ferocious  pride,  and  bade 
his  conquerors  reserve  their  exultation  for  the  final  issue  of  a  war, 
which,  if  he  lived,  should  put  them  to  greater  trials  than  they  had 
yet  experienced.  It  is  said  that  Milo  de  Cogan  had  intended  to 
spare  this  fierce  Dane,  on  the  condition  of  ransom  >  but  it  is  certain 
that,  incensed  by  so  bold  a  declaration,  he  ordered  his  head  to  be 
stricken  off,  which  command  was  readily  carried  into  execution. 

There  are  few  persons  who  wiQ  not  agree  with  Lord  Lyttelton, 
in  thinking  "  that  it  would  have  been  a  magnanimity,  more  be- 
coming a  soldier,  to  have  set  him  at  liberty,  in  contempt  of  his 
menace." 

The  Ostmen  made  no  further  struggle  to  r^;ain  possession  of 
the  dty.  "  Many  of  them,"  observes  Harris,  "  had  before  inoHr- 
porated  with  the  Irish  5  and  now,  upon  this  great  revolution,  such 
as  remained  in  the  dty,  or  neighbourhood,  became  quiet  sulijects 
to  the  English,  and  by  degrees  one  people  with  them." 

When  king  Henry  II.  entered  Ireland,  in  person,  and  made 
a  stately,  and,  happily,  a  bloodless  march  through  many  parts  of 
Munster  and  Leinster,  Dublin  was  surrendered  to  him  by  Earl 
Strongfoow,  and  he  took  possession  of  the  city  with  due  forms  and 
ceremonials.  The  king  held  his  (^urt  in  this  dty  during  the 
Christmas  festivities  of  117^,  and  as  much  pomp  and  splendour 
were  exhibited  on  that  occasion,  as  were  practicable  under  the 
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circamstances  of  the  royal  visit  to  a  city  so  latdy  erposed  to 
warfiure  and  devastation.  Dublin^  at  that  time^  afforded  no  stroc- 
tore  sufficiently  capadoos  for  the  banquets  given  by  the  English 
sovereign ;  and  there  was  erected  for  his  use  a  temporary  .buikfing^ 
which  is  described  by  historians  as  a  ^'  long  pavilion^  composed  of 
amooth  wattles^  after  the  fiishion  of  the  country,*'  and  is  believed 
to  have  occupied  a  site  near  the  old  chnrdi  of  St«  Andrew.  This 
rc^fxresentation  may  be  readily  credited,  when  we  remember  that 
the  Danes,  by  whom  was  built  Dublin  as  it  then  stood,  were  a 
aordid  race  for  from  affecting  dignity  of  domestic  anrangemeot. 
Apartments  so  spacious  as  those  required  by  Henry  on  this  memo- 
rable occasion,  could,  indeed,  be  found  in  few  provincial  cities  of 
the  British  Isles  at  that  juncture  $  for  he  was  intent  on  entertain- 
ing the  whole  of  the  Irish  princes  who  proffered  him  homage, 
together  with  all  other  principal  persons  of  the  country.  This 
was  a  national  entertainment,  with  a  monarch  presiding,  surrounded 
by  hb  retinue ;  and  it  might  be  contended  that  the  poverty  of  the 
dty  is  by  no  means  inferred,  in  stating  that  it  was  necessary  to 
erect  a  new  building,  for  the  celebration  of  so  unusual  a  solemnity. 

From  tins  date  a  new  and  brilliant  sera  commences  in  the 
history  of  Dublin.  We  have  hitherto  viewed  the  city  as  the  abode 
of  a  rude  colony,  whose  territory  was  limited  to  the  districtr  im* 
mecHatdy  contiguous.  We  are  now  to  consider  Dublin  ascending 
progressively  in  the  scale  of  cities  ^  first  as  the  capital  of  the 
English  Pale,  and  afterwards  as  the  metropolis  of  the  whole 
kingdiHn. 

It  is  correctly  ascertained  that  the  English  speedily  enriched 
the  city  with  public  buildings,  civil  and  ecclesiastical ;  and  it  is 
also  evident  that  they,  as  quickly,  enlarged  its  boundaries.  In  an 
edict  of  king  John^  issued  in  the  year  1205,  the  dtizens  are 
ordered  to  "  strengthen  their  city;**  from  whidi  words  it  has 
been  surmised  that  the  fortifications  had  then  in  some  measure 
sunk  to  decay.  The  area  comprised  within  the  ancient  walls^  and 
the  comparative  extent  of  the  city  at  different  periods,  are  noticed 
in  future  pages.  Our  attention  is,  at  present,  devoted  to  « 
narration  of  the  principal  historical  events  connepted  with  the 
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pvogresa  of  the  metropoUs  towards  its  exisdng  stste  <rf  mk 
importance  and  architectural  splendour. 

It  IB  observable  that  Henry  II,  before  he  quitted  Dublin^  in 
1173«  invited  to  this  place  a  colony  from  Bristol,  the  inhabitanta 
of  which  city  were,  even  at  that  early  period,  distiBgiushed  for' 
habits  of  industry,  and  a  8|Nrit  of  oominercial  enteiprise*'  In  ^ 
translation  of  the  charter  then  granted  by  Henry,  is 'the  foUowing. 
passage  which  demands  transcription  :  *^  Know  ye,  thai  I  -  have 
given,  granted,  and  by  my  charter  confirmed  to  my  sal]»|ects  of* 
Bristol,  my  dty  of  Dublin  to  inhabit.  '  WherefoFel  will,  and 
firmly  command,  that  they  do  inhabit  it,  and  hold  it  of  me-  and  of 
my  heirs,  well  and  in  peace,  freely  and  quietly,  fuUy  and  amply, 
and  honourably,  with  all  the  liberties  and  free  customs  wludi^the 
men  of  Bristol  have  at  Bristol,  and  through  my  whole  land;"   ' 

In  the  year  1210,  Dublin  was  visited  by  King  John.  Amidst 
the  parade  of  many  idle  festivities,  some  regulations,  of  considerable 
importance  to  Ireland,  were  effected  during  this  r^gal  visit  The 
English  territory  was  at  this  time  divided  into  dilBtinct  eo^9ties> 
provided  with  sheriffs  and  other  requbite  officers/  ''  The  king/^ 
writes  Dr.  Lehind,  was,  on  this  oa^ssioD,  *^  attended  with*  nieii 
learned  in  the  laws  of  his  country,  by  whose  oounsel'and  asnstaaea 
a  regular  code  and  charter  of  laws  was  ordained  and  appointed  in 
this  kingdom,  and  deposited  in  the  exchequer  of  Dublin,  under 
the  king*s  seal."  For  the  regular  execution  of  these  laws,  tka 
king's  courts  of  judicature  were  established  in  our  city»^ 

The  invasion  of  Ireland  by  Edward  Bruce,  in  theeariy  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  led  to  many  public  calamities,  in  which 

•  Upon  the  deputnre  of  John  from  Dublin,  ke  l^ft  tfai  govermiieiit  in 
the  huidt  of  John  do  Gray,  bishop  of  Norwieh  i  Midlt  ii  %v4Nrthy  of  ramarlL 
Ihit  tUi  prelmte,  by  commuid  of  the  king,  caused  ponce  and  fiutUngi  to 
hecoined,  of  the  tamo  ttandard  at  those  in  England;  wfaicfclHid  ani^ial 
cirrSDcy  in  both  kingdoms-  "  On  this  new  coin,"  observes  Mr^  Rarria 
(Hist,  of  Dnb.  p.  845.)  "  was  the  king's  head  in  a  triangle,  inscribed 
JouAviTEs  Rex,  and  on  tlie  reverse,  a  crescent  and  bright  planet,  with 
Afeo  lesser  stars,  or  sterlings,  in  the  tlnreo  points  of  another  trianglei  wMr 
the  odat'^iasler's  naaM,  Robbbd.  Oh  Divb.  for  Difolini  Cav-  IMMfau 
The  trhuigle  on  the  Irish  coins  of  this  monarch,  as  welt  as  thorn  of  histws» 
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tiie  city  of  Dublin  participated.  In  the  year  1316^  firuee  appeared 
before  the  walls  of  Dnblin^  and  threatened  a  regolar  siege.  On 
this  alarm^  the  dtizens^  as  we  are  informed  by  Harris  ''  to  pre- 
vent any  danger  from  his  approach^  by  common  consent  set  fire  to 
Thomas-street,  the  flames  whereof  unfortunately  laid  hold  of  St. 
John's  church,  without  Newgate,  and  burned  it  down  to  the 
ground,  together  with  Magdalen  chapel,  and  all  the  suburbs.  St. 
Mary's  abbey  was  destroyed,  and  St.  Patrick's  church  rifled  by 
the  enemy.  The  church  of  the  Dominicans  was  also  razed,  and 
the  stones  of  it  employed  in  building  and  repuring  the  city  walls, 
which  were  enlarged  on  the  north  part,  and  eiitended  to  the 
qoays." 

The  vigOTOUs  preparations  of  the  inhabitants  appear  to  have 
intimidated  the  Scottish  prince,  and  he  left  Dublin  unassailed, 
contented,  for  a  time,  with  less  perilous  exploits  in  the  county  of 
Kildare. 

King  Richard  II.  on  visiting  Ireland  in  the  year  1394,  passed 
several  months  in  this  city.  This  royal  visitant  brought  with  him 
the  crown-jewels,  to  increase  the  pomp  of  his  appearance  ;  and 
maintained  in  Dublin  a  court  of  greater  splendour  than  had  before 
been  witnessed.  Several  historians  dwell,  at  some  length,  on  the 
formalities  with  which  the  honour  of  knighthood  was  now  con- 
ferred on  four  Irish  princes,  in  the  cathedral  of  Christ-church.  A 
regsl,  banquet  succeeded,  at  which  those  princes,  ''  in  robes 
agreeable  to  their  state,"  sat  with  the  king  at  table. 

In  the  year  1399,  King  Richard  was  again  at  Dublin  $  but, 

"  Close  by  the  regal  chair. 

Fell  thirst  and  famiae  scowl 

A  balefol  smUe  upon  the  baffled  guest !" 

Whilst  recruiting  in  this  city  the  strength  of  an  army  enfeebled 
by  ill-directed  efforts,  and  seeking,  in  his  own  person,  a  solace 
in  luxurious  entertainment,  he  received,  to  adopt  the  emphatical 

next  sQcceisors,  have  been  supposed  to  represent  a  harp,  the  arms  of 
Ireland,  which  was  afterwards  more  fully  impressed  on  the  coins  of  tome  of 
the  succeeding  kings. 
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Words  of  Leland,  the  tremendous  news  of  his  totaT  min.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  writer^  he  heard  these  tidings  with  "  abject 
dismay." — Never  has  Dublin  witnessed  the  departure  of  a  distin- 
guished personage  under  such  awful  circumstances  as  those  of  the 
forsaken  Richard,  who  quitted  his  last  friend  when  Ids  bark  was 
wafted  from  these  shores* 

The  rash  and  lamentable  conduct  of  Thomas  Fitzgerald^  eldest 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  plunged  this  city  into  very  serious 
troubles  in  the  year  1534.  The  Lord-deputy  Kildare  had  not  only 
offended  several  formidable  parties  in  Ireland,  but  had  become  aa 
object  of  suspicion  in  the  view  of  the  state,  and  was  called  into 
England,  to  answer  certain  charges  preferred  against  him.  On 
his  departure  he  entrusted  the  administration  of  government  to  his 
son,  a  gallant  but  inexperienced  youth,  scarcely  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  On  an  unfounded  rumour  of  the  execution  of  his  father 
in  England,  this  youthful  deputy  rushed  into  open  rebellion.  At 
the  head  of  an  armed  force  he  abruptly  entered  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Mary,  where  the  council  was  assembled,  and  resigning  the  sword 
of  state,  declared  himself  the  mortal  foe  of  the  king  and  govern- 
ment. 

For  a  considerable  time  Lord  Thomas  traversed  the  pale  with 
a  tumultuary  army,  subject  to  only  trifling  opposition  5  and  he  at 
length  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Dublin,  and  obtained,  accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  a  ready  passage  through  the  city  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  siege  to  the  castle.  Whilst  his  ill-organized 
troops  lingered  over  the  assault  of  this  fortress,  the  young  Fitz- 
gerald was  absent,  in  hostile  operations  against  the  earl  of  Ossoiy ; 
but,  on  encouragement  received  from  England,  the  citizens,  who 
had  hitherto  remained  neuter,  suddenly  closed  their  gates>  and 
made  prisoners  of  the  party  engaged  in  assailing  the  castle. 

The  insurgents  now  commenced  a  siege  of  the  city,  but  witih- 
ont  sufficient  troops,  or  necessary  provisions,  for  such  an  enter- 
IHrize.  History  has  not  preserved  any  events,  of  general  interest, 
connected  with  the  military  operations  which  ensued,  but  the 
following  partacolars  may  not  be  unacceptable,  in  a  topographical 
point  of  view.    On  finding  that  his  overtures  to  the  citizens  were 
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peremptorily  rejected.  Lord  Thomas  *'  laid  a  formal  siege  to  tbe 
castle^  in  Sheqp«8treet  5  but  he  was  soon  driyen  from  thence, 
partly  by  the  ordnance  from  the  castle,  and  partly  by  an  artificial 
iire,''  pr^Mored  by  an  individual,  '^  which  burned  down  the 
thatched  houses,  and  took  from  him  all  advantages  of  shelter.*' 

He  fixed  his  next  position  in  Thomas  street,  '^  having  demo* 
liahed  the  partitions  of  the  houses  on  both  sides,  and  thereby 
jnade  a  covered  gallery,  by  which  both  his  horse  and  foot  were 
defended, from  any  gunshot  from  the  walls."  The  citizens  were 
«iiicoiiraged  to  persevere  in  resistance,  from  a  conviction  that  many 
4)C  Fitzgerald's  followers  had  been  forced  to  take  arms  in  hb  canse, 
^whilst  they  secretly  favoured  the  loyd  party.  It  was  found  that 
.the  greater  number  of  the  arrows  shot  over  the  walls  were  head- 
less, and  to  several  of  them  were  attached  letters,  conveying 
iateiligence  respecting  the  movements  and  designs  of  the  rebel- 
lious general. 

Some  of  the  principal  efforts  of  the  beseigers  were  directed 
.towards  the  city  gate  termed  New-gate,  which  they  attempted  to 
-destroy  by  means  of  fire.  At  this  critical  juncture  the  citizens 
shouted  from  the  walls  that  succours  were  arrived  from  England  j 
and,  profiting  by  the  alarm  created  by  such  intelligence,  they  made 
«  vigorous  sally,  in  wluch  many  of  the  rebels  were  slain.  Lord 
Thomas  shortly  after  withdrew  his  small  and  shattered  army  from 
tbe  siege,  the  citizens  having  previously  consented  to  enlarge  such 
of  his  party  as  had  fiiUen  into  their  hands,  on  condition  of  his 
restoring  their  children,  many  of  whom  he  had  seized  in  the 
villages  to  which  they  had  been  removed  from.  Dublin,  on  account 
of  the  plague. 

In  the  dvil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  centnry,  Dublin,  as  the 
seat  of  vice-regal  government,  was  the  theatre  of  many  transac- 
-tioBS  truly  ii^K>rtant  in  the  general  history  of  the  island.  The 
-city  wasy  in  several  years  of  this  disastrous  sera,  threatened  with 
.BBsanlt,  bat  was  fortunate  in  escaping  the  miseries  of  an  active  siege. 
>. .  Itt  1646,  the  Marquess  of  Ormonde  made  vigorous  prepara- 
.tioM  to  4^nd  the  metropolis  against  the  expected  attack  of  the 
**  old  Irish"  of  the  north.    On  this  occasion,  we  are  told,  that  the 
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females  of  Dublin  set  a  memoraUe  example  of  public  spirit,  tbe 
Marchioness  of  Ormonde,  and  other  ladies,  placing  themselves  at 
thdr  head,  and  the  whole  assisting  in  the  labour  of  carrying 
baskets  of  earth  to  the  lines  of  forti&cation.  But  notwithstanding 
this  cisplay  of'  activity^  the  Marque^  was,  in  hxA,  destitute  of 
resooFces  fot-  permanent  resistance  >  and,  thos  circumstanced,  he 
fdt  compelled  to  treat  with  the  Parliamentary  party.  In  the 
mSeaii  time  the  two  catholic  generals,  O^ial  and  Preston,  adyanced 
to  D«tdin^  with  an  army  of  16,000  foot  -and  1600  horse,  and  set 
down  before  the  city.  Winter  now  raged  with  considerable 
seveHty,  and  the  comitry,  for  seyeral  miles  round,  had  been 
reduced  to  a  state  of  desolation,  by  command  of  the  Marquess, 
who  caused  the  com,  the  bridges,  and  the  mills  to  be  destroyed  in 
every  Section.  Eventually^  the  armies  of  O^Nial  and  Preston 
were  withdrawn^  without  any  attempt  of  importance,  on  intelli- 
gence bmng  received  of  the  arrival  of  forces  sent  by  the  English 
parliament. 

In  1647,  Ormonde  resigned  his  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  and 
delivered  up  the  city  to  commissioners  appointed  by  parliament* 
Colonel  Michael  Jones,  a  bigoted  and  severe  republican,  was  now 
appointed  governor,  and  succeeded  in  maintaining  Dublin  for  the 
parliament,  against  the  various  hostile  parties  into  which  Ireland 
was  then  divided. 

When  Ormonde  again  repaired  to  arms,  A.  D.  1649,  in  behalf 
of  the  king,  the  reduction  of  Publin  appears  to  have  constituted  his 
(ktourite  objecti  The  force  at  his  disposal  was  scarcely  sufficient 
fat  snch  an  tedertaking^  it  omsisting  of  no  more  than  about  7000 
foot  and  4000  horse  $  *  with  which  army  he  first  eiicamped  at  Fln- 
1^.  On  takksg  meaaures^  for  the  blockade  of  the  dty  on  all 
sides,  the  M'arquess,  vrith  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  fixed  his 
station  at  Rathmines,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Liffey,  pqposing 
to  extend  Ins  works  to  the  east,  so  as  to  command  the  entrance 
of  that  river.  Although  intent  on  persevering  in  the  invest- 
ment of  Dublin,  he  found  it  necessary  to  reduce  his  small  army 
'  by  detadbing  Ltvrd  Induqnin,  with  three  regiments  of  horse,  to 
strengthen  such  garrisons  in  th<d  seudi  as  were  ftrvourable  to  the 
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royal  ctnse.  At  this  jimctiire  took  place  the  foUowing  €ir* 
cumatancea^  which  provoked  the  garrison  to  make  a  sally,  and 
brought  on  the  decisive  conflict  sometimes  termed  the  battle  of 
Rathmmes. 

Certain  officers  of  the  royal  army,  possessed  of  more  bravery 
than  sound  judgement,  observing  that  the  horses  of  the  besieged 
chiefly  depended  for  subsistence  on  some  meadows  near  the  walls, 
upon  the  south  side  of  the  city,  succeeded  in  promoting  an  enterpriaa 
for  gaining  possession  of  the  castle  of  Baggotrath,  contiguous  to 
that  pasture-land,  which  they  believed  might  be  defensibly  f<vtified 
by  the  labour  of  one  night.  This  enterprize  was  undertaken  by 
an  officer  named  Purcell,  with  1600  foot,  whilst  the  remainder  of 
the  forces  were  drawn  up  in  readiness  to  support  him  against  any 
hostile  operations  of  the  ganison.  The  movement  was  made  in 
the  depth  of  night ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  guides  were  trei^ 
cherous.  Thus,  many  hours  were  wasted  in  traversing  theoouatry> 
and,  on  the  appearance  of  morning,  the  Marquess  found  the  pro- 
jected works  only  slightly  advanced,  whilst  the  motions  of  the 
besieged  evinced  a  disposition  towards  a  general  engagement.  This 
active  commander  had  passed  the  whole  of  the  night  either  in  the 
fleld  or  in  watchfol  cares  within  his  tent,  and  when  he  retired, 
after  day-break,  for  the  purpose  of  necessary  r^MMC,  he  was 
speedily  aroused  by  repeated  discharges  of  musquetry*  The 
besi^;ed  had  issued  in  considerable  strength  from  the  waUs  of  Dub- 
lin, and  his  attenuated  force  gave  way  in  every  direction.  Not  less 
than  GOO  were  slain,  and  about  1800,  including  dOO  officers^  were 
made  prisoners.  Such  was  the  "  battle  of  Rathmines,'*  which  is 
scarcely  entitled  to  the  character  of  a  regular  engagement.  The 
Marquess,  on  the  dispersion  of  his  army,  retired  to  Kilkeany, 
leaving  the  dty  of  Dublin  in  the  possesion  of  the  rqmblican 
government. 

The  citizens  of  Dublin  evinced  a  zealous  desire  for  the  restom^ 
tion  of  royalty,  in  the  person  of  Charles  the  Second.  In  January, 
1659,  Lord  Montgomery,  Sir  Oliver  Saint-George,  and  other 
persons  of  considerable  consequence,  possessed  themselves  of 
the  castle  $  by  a  prompt  and  desperate  effort  made  Jones  and  two 
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of  his  ooUMgiiesiirkoiien;  and  declared  for  «fr^  On 

a  petkioa  of  the  iMgistracy  of  Dublin,  the  per8<ms  oonatitatiBg  a 
eowcU  of  ol&oersj  who  mw  aaeiuaed  the  gvyvcrnmeDt  of  beknd^ 
sammoned  a  conveiition  of  estates.  The  declaration  of  Breda  was 
ckearfnUy  aocfpted ;  and  Charles  II.  was  proclaimed  with  mani- 
fataftions  of  great  joy. 

This  dty  was  eoqiosed  to  heavy  and  lastiag  tronbles^  on  ac- 
eoant  of  the  violence  of  party  feeling  by  which  all  classes  were 
agitated,  on  the  expolsiim  of  Janes  II.  from  the  British  throne. 
Shortly  aftertJial  imbecile  sorerdgn  landed  in  Ireland,  he  marched 
to  Dublin,  which  dty  he  entered  on  the  94th  of  March,  1689, 
wiA  a  sfdendid  train,  and  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet 
en  the  7th  of  May.  In  the  same  year  a  mint  was  erected  in 
IMblin,  from  which  were  issued  coins  of  a  nominal  value,  com- 
posed of  the  worst  brass  and  the  refuse  of  metals,  melted  toge* 
ther,  but  made  corrent  by  proclamation.^ 

To  this  dty  the  mined  king  repaired,  in  great  dis(«tler,  after 
losing  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  It  is  said  that  it  had  been  deli- 
berated whether,  on  such  an  emequency,  Dublin  should  not  be  set 
<m  fire,  bat  that  James  charged  his  friends,  on  their  allegiance^ 
not  to  commit  so  barbarous  an  outrage,  which  must  dishonour  his 
caose  and  incense  the  mind  of  the  conqueror.  From  Dublin 
James  fled  predpitately  to  Waterford,  at  which  place  he  embarked 
lor  France. 

The  adyance  of  King  William  towards  the  capital,  aflber  his 
success  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne,  was  slow,  and  he  encamped  at 

*  When  James  resorted  to  this  most  ii^arioas  measnre,  he  caused  pos- 
letalM  to  be  taken  of  the  tools  and  en^es  of  an  individual  named  Moore, 
whe  enjoyed  the  right  of  a  copper  coinage  in  Ireland,  by  Yirtne  of  a 
patent  of  Charlee  II.  We  are  told  (by  MmoB  on  Irish  Coins)  that  ftoi» 
every  pomd  in  weight  of  the  base  materials  now  used,  valued  at  fonrn 
psaee,  tlmre  were  produced  and  circulated  coins  to  the  nominal  value  :ol 
ivepoandi.  The  fictitious  value  was  varied  by  different  proclamaUoftt  ^ 
«ad  James  promised,  that,  when  this  fallacious  money  should  be  disused, 
he  would  make  full  satisfaction  in  gold  or  silven  The  half-crown  piece 
WIS  the  largest  coin  struck  at  this  time,  and  has  *^  represented  on  on« 
tide  the  king's  head,  la  bust,  inscribed  Jacobus  II.  Dci  Geatia.  and  on 
TOL.  I.  n 
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Fmglas,  diseant  from  the  cky  about  three  miSes.  From  that  place 
he  made  his  entry  with  much  military  pomp,  and  repaired  to  the 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Patrick^  to  render  solemii  thanks  for  Us 
victory. 

The  remaining  annals  of  this  metropolis^  until  the  year  1891, 
chiefly  consist  of  such  particulars  as  do  not  demand  separate 
notice,  hut  will  be  sufficiently  discussed  in  our  view  of  the  public 
Institutions  and  buildings  connected  with  the  improvement  of  the 
city,  and  its  increase  in  extent  and  population. 

The  year  1891,  was  murked  by  an  event  of  distinguished 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  country  at  large-— the  virit  te 
Ireland  of  his  Majesty,  King  Gecn*ge  1V« ;  a  royal  progren  truly 
glorious  to  the  Sovereign,  and  gratifying  to  all  classes  of  his  people. 
Ireland,  through  many  centuries,  had  been  a  stranger  to  the  per- 
son of  her  crowned  rulers,  except  when  they  entered  the  country 
in  arms.  It  remained  for  the  fourth  monarch  of  the  line  of  Braas- 
wick  to  establish  a  new  aera  in  the  sway  of  the  British  aeeptre, 

die  sevene  a  crown  laid  on  two  iceptret  in  saltier,  with  x.  a.  inscribed 
Mao.  Br.  Fra.  £t.  Hib.  Rbx.  1689.  Above  the  crown  were  XXX. 
denoting  its  value  to  be  thirty-pence,  and  on  the  exerfue,  the  month 
wherein  the  several  pieces  were  coined,  as  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  The  Shillings 
and  sixpences  were  the  same.  By  another  proclamation,  dated  in  De- 
cember following,  the  Half-crowns  were  called  in,  and,  being  stamped 
anew,  made  to  pass  for  crowns.  These  pieces  bore  the  king  on  horse* 
hack,  inscribed  Jag.  II.  Dbi.  Gra.  Mao.  Bri.  Fra.  St.  Hib.  Rbx.  On 
the  reverse  a  crown  imperial,  guarded  with  the  four  royal  scutcheons 
(crosswise  and  each  crowned)  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland, 
interwoven  with  Akno  Dom.  1690,  and  inscribed  Christo  Victorb  Tsi- 
UMPHO.'*  In  1690,  shortly  previous  to  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  braia  and 
copper  grew  scarce,  and  pewter'was  used  in  the  coinage  of  James*  The 
pieces  composed  of  that  material  were  Intended  to  pass  at  the  cnrreiiey  of 
a  crown,  bvt  it  appears  that  they  were  never  tosued,  and  theyiare  now  very 
rarely  seen,  even  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curions.  Mr.  Harris  thos  statm  the 
dilTerence  between  these  and  the  pieces  noticed  above :  '*  they  had  on  the 
breast  and  flank  of  the  horse  two  small  specks  of  copper,  and  the  impeiial 
crown  between  the  scutcheons  was  also  struck  on  a  bit  of  coppen  Tl^y 
were,  besides,  omamented^ORt  the  edges  with  this  inscription,  Mauoan 
Tbssbra  Fati.    Anito  Raoirf  Sbxti.'* 
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(Bqudlsr  aMeaftm  W  tlie  iiilereBts  of  every  paii  of  kU  doni* 
The  wiMfkum  of  this  measore  can  searodir  iui  to  ba(v«  a 
1  oparatkm  on  the  futttre  fortunes  of  the  aymitry  $  and 
the  Tiatt.may  fo^  tievred  as  a  sofemn  ratifiimtion  of  the  Union,  hi 
beart  and  hand,  between  the  sister  Idn^doms. 

The  entkasiaam  manifested  by  aU  ranka  in  preparinf  for  the 
vaception  of  a  aorcreign  so  joatly  behy?ed,  wna  cnoh  aa  mif^t  be 
«3qpected  firoaa  a  generoas  pe(^,  too  h>ng  aocnstemed  tpneglaet^ 
and  warmly  responaire  to  OTortares  of  friendship  and  Kberality. 
Aa  tibe  harbinger  oi  advantages  to  be  anticqiated  from  the  pa* 
temal  notioe  of  n  benignant  ruler,  it  is  gratefol  to  obaerva 
thrt  the  iBsidKms  distinctions  of  party  were  Inrgotten,  in 
in  weleoming  the  aognst  personage  whose  best 
rebasqperioikytopartyiMing.  /Hie  wdcome  wafted' 
tOFWwds  hia  iqiproachng  barfc,  was  that  of  a  nation,  united  in  one 
eentJBsmtof  respeet  towards  a  sovereign  whose  friendsh^  waa 
extended  to  all. 

It  waa  believed  that  the  King  wonld  land  at  Danleary,  and 
very  extensive  pr^arations  were  made  for  receiving  him  at  timt 
l^ace.  In  eonseciaence  of  the  decease  oi  the  Qoeen,  intelligenoe 
of  which  event  was  conveyed  to  his  Majesty  whilst  the  royal 
aqnadron  was  detained  by  contrary  winds,  off  the  coast  of  Wales, 
he  declined  an  immediate  public  entry  of  the  metropolis  ^  and, 
from  the  continuance  of  adverse  winds,  was  induced  to  prosecute 
tlia  lemaioder  of  his  voyage  in  a  manner  quite  unexpected,  but' 
particularly  fsvourahle  to  a  private  landing.  As  the  passage  from 
Holyhead  was  likely  to  be  difficult  and  long,  for  vessels  depend- 
ing solely  on  the  agency  of  the  wind  and  tide,  his  majesty  quitted 
hia  yadit,  and  embarked  in  the  steam-packet,  called  the  light*- 
aing,  eoaimanded  by  Captain  Skinner  5  by  whidi  packet  he  was; 
asiily  conveyed  to  the  Irish  shore.  He  landed  at  the  pier  of 
Howth,  at  about  half  past  four,  P.  M.  on  Sunday,  the  i12th  of 
August,  the  anniversary  of  bb  Majesty's  birthday }  an  event  and 
a  day  which  will  long  be  joyfidly  remembered  in  the  country  upon 
which  his  binding  bestowed  a  new  degree  of  lalere^t. 
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Kr  BeDJaminBloonifieldwu  in  attendanee  to  raodhrelifaroyil 
Blaster ;  but  compar^tivdy  few  other*  peraoBS  were  apprised  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  King  woidd  arrive.  Ckmaiderable  nnnibeniy 
bowevor,  were  attracted  to  Howth^  by  the  ouatoauny  recreatioBa 
of  the  Sunday^  or  a  vagae  hope  of  the  King's  arrival.  Amongit 
those  who  had  correct  intelligence  were  several  noble  pcrsoBS> 
who  assenibled  on  the  pier  to  greet  his  a{q;Hroach  ^  but  the  greater 
port  of  the  conoonne  was  composed  of  varioos  ranks  foitnitoosly 
collected ;  and  by  these  honest,  but  incongmons^  organs  of  the 
general  feeling,  he  was  received  with  load  and  rqieated  acdamalions 
of  joy  and  wdcome.  We  may  well  suppose  that  this  cordial 
cecq>tion,  from  an  indiscriminate  assemblage,  must  have  been 
pecoUarly  gratifying  to  the  august  visitant.  His  Majesty  first 
^aced  his  foot  on  Irish  ground  with  marked  alacrity ;  and,  by  hk 
demeanour,  evinced  that  he  was^  on  this  occasion,  well  contented 
to  admit,  as  a  substitute  for  more  polished  harangues,  the  sponta- 
neous language  of  the  heart,  bursting  from  classes  so  different  in 
d^ee,  but  all  uniform  in  sentiment.  As  a  memorable  feature 
connected  with  the  unostentatious  confidence  in  which  Oe<»ge  the 
Fourth  landed  in  Ireland,  it  must  be  remarked  that  there  was  not 
presoit  either  military  guard  or  police  officer ;  and,  without  any 
other,  escort  than  that  of  an  attached  people,  his  Majesty  proceeded, 
in  the  carriage  which  awaited  his  arrival,  to  the  Vice-regal  Lodge 
in  the  Phoenix  Park. 

The  King,  during  his  visit  to  Ireland,  chiefly  resided  at  the 
Vice-xegal  Lodge  $  and,  for  some  days  after  his  arrival,  remained 
at  that  seat  in  great  privacy,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  decease 
of  the  Queen.  The  public  entry  of  his  Majesty  into  Dublin  took 
place  on  Friday,  the  17th  of  A^^g^B^^  ^d  constituted  the  most 
magnificent,  as  well  as  the  most  gratifying,  spectacle  ever  wit- 
nessed in  this  city.  The  splendid  procession  by  which  the  King 
was  conducted  into  the  metropolis  was  arranged  nearly  in  the 
following  order. 

A  squadron  of  Cavalry,  with  a  band. 

Esquires. 
Governors  of  the  County  of  Dublin. 
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The  High  Sheriff  of  the  Cottnty  of  Dnblin. 

The  Miuters  in  Chancery. 

The  K]ng*8  Serjeants  at  Law. 

The  King*8  Solicitor-Getoral. 

The  King's  Attorney*Oeneral. 

Ck>mpanion8  of  the  Order  of  Utte  Bnth. 

Knights  Bachelors. 

Knights  Commanders  of  the  Bath. 

Grand  Crosses  of  the  Bath. 

Boroneto: 

The  Provost^  Fellows^  and  Sdiokrs  of  Trinity  College. 

Yomiger  Sons  of  Barons. 

Yonnger  Sons  of  Visconnts. 

Barons  of  the  Exchequer^  and  Justices  of  both  Benches,  according 

to  their  seniority,  the  Juniors  first,  and 

aU  habited  in  their  robes. 

'       Lwd  Chief  Bafon  of  the  EiEcheqner . 

Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas. 

Master  of  the  Rolls. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 

r»r  The  Vice  Treasurer. 

Privy  CounseUonr  not  being  Peers . 

Eldest  Sons  of  Barons. 

Younger  Sons  of  Earls. 

Eldest  Sons  of  ^counts. 

Secretaries  of  SUAfi. 

Barons. 

Bbhops. 

Younger  Sons  of  Marquesses. 

Eldest  Sons  of  Earls. 

Viscounts. 

Eldest  Sons  ol  Marquesses. 

Earls. 

Marquesses. 

Archbishop  of  Tteam. 

Archbishop  of  Cashdl. 
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The  Lot d  C^ncdlor. ' 

The  Lord  Primftte. 

Then  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lientenanl's  SUie,  in  carriages  and 

on  horseibnck^  as  felfows  : 

The  SMe  Trompetcrs,  Two  snd  Twd. 

The  8crjiBant  Trumpeter. 

The  Pnrsairattts  Mestfengers. 

Grooms  <yf  the  CAnmber.- 

Po^siDvaats. 

The  Lord  IJeatemnit's  Pages. 

Gentlemen  at  large. 

PnrsuivaBts. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Bedchanber. 

Athlone  Pursniyaat  of  Arms. 

.    Master  of  the  Horse. 

Serjeants  of  Arms^  with  their  Macei. 

Steward  and  Comptroller  of  the  Hoasehold. 

Gentlemen  Ushers  and  Chamberlain. 

Cork  Herald.  Diiblin  Herald. 

Two  Aides  de      The  Sword  of  State  borne      Two  Aides  de 

Camp.        byaPecr^  (theDukeof  Leinster)       Camp. 


Gentleman  Usher 

His  Ezcbllbnot 

Ulster  King  of 

of  the  Black  Rod. 

THE 

LoBUJ  LuBurrsNiLmi. 

Arms. 

Two  Aides  de 

Colond  of  the  Battle 

Two  Aides  de 

Camp. 

Axe^Guards. 
The  Battle-Axe  Guards. 

Camp. 

« 

TbeTowB.Majer. 
S^imdiiBii-  of  C  walry. 

His  Majesty  rode  iai  aA.epenr  catriiige^  drawn  by  eight 
horses^  and  repeatedly  noticed^  in  the  most  gracious  manner^ 
the  enthusiastic  aoclamatiMs  with  which  he  was  continually 
greeted  by  the  vast  ouikiftudeB  aateniUad  to  testify  thehr  loyal 
sentiments  on  this  hiypy  oCffasMft.  When  the  King  arriyed 
at  the  bounds  of  dvic  jurisdiction^  the  Lord  Mayor^  Sheriffs, 
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Aldarmen^  and  Recorder^  approached^  and  tlie  Lord  Mayor  de* 
livcred  to  his  Migeaty  the  City  keys,  on  a  silver  Balver ;  which 
he  immediately  returned*  The  Recorder  was  then  introduced^  and 
addressed  to  his  Majesty  an  ai^ropriate  speech.  The  LM'd 
Mayor  and  the  Civic  Body  now  preceded  the  carriage  of  the  Lord 
Lieatenant ;  and^  with  no  other  alteration  of  order^  the  procession 
raoved  towards  the  castle.  At  half-past  two  o'clock  His  Majesty 
entered  the  Castle-gate^  intelligence  of  which  event  was  prornnl* 
ged  by  the  discharge  of  a  rocket,  and  a  royal  sahite  was  imma- 
diately  foed  in  the  Park. 

When  the  King  entered  the  castle,  he  received  from  the  Lord 
Lieatenant  the  sword  of  state,  which  he  replaced  in  the  hands  of 
the  Viceroy,  Charles-Chetwynd,  Earl  Talbot.  His  Mi^ty 
i^erwaids  received  on  the  throne  addresses  from  the  city  of 
PnUin  I  the  provost,  fellows,  and  scholars  of  Trinity  College ) 
and  the  clergy  of  the  established  church. 

The  weather,  on  this,  proud  and  anspidons  day,  was  ettremdy 
ine ',  and  the  most  excellent  order  was  preserved  by  the  immense 
eonconrse  of  spectators.  The  procession  was  condocted  with 
adminble  skill  and  regularity,  and  no  event  took  place  to  detract 
from  the  gratification  of  the  sovereign  or  the  joy  of  his  subjects. 
In  the  evening  the  city  was  brilliantly  illuminated. 

On  Satorday,  August  18th,  his  Majesty  was  present  at  a 
review  of  the  troops  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  and  the  City  was  again 
iUaminated  on  the  evening  of  that  day.  On  the  morning  of  the 
fsUowing  Sunday  he  attended  divine  service  at  Christchnrch 
Cathedral,  when  a  sonnon.  was  preached  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin. 

On  Monday,  August  9(»h>  his  Miyesty  held  his  first  levee  at 
the  Castle  of  DidUiin,  which  was  very  numerously  attended  by  per- 
sona dBstinguisbed  by  rank  or  talent  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.^ 

Anumgatthe  ceremonials  most,  oompicaons  for  gnnd^urand 
ntarest,  during  this  royal  visit,  was  thait  of  an  Installation-  of 
Jim^dM  Compuuons  of  th^  mbet  iUualaious  order  of  ISte.  Patricki 
TUs  ittstalhlMn  wis  held  m  the  caHbadnd  of  Bt.  Pttriok,  en 
Tneadaf^fkaimh  of  August.    The  whole  of  the  esowipnies  were 
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performed  wiftk  all  possible  magDificeDoe,  aod  Hie  pvesenee 
of  the  SoTereign  shed  over  the  stately  proceedings  an  ak  of 
•olemiiity  that  imparted  additional  dignity  to  the  national  order. 
The  Knights  on  that  day  invested  with  this  jUnstrioos  oitkr^ 
were  his  Royal  Highness  the  i>nke  of  Comberland  (Lord 
Graves  being  proxy)  ^  the  Marquess  of  Donegal ;  his  exosilRicy 
Barl  Talbot  $  the  Earl  of  Caledon  ;  the  Earl  of  Ormonde ;  the 
Earl  of  Meath  5  the  Earl  of  Fingal  j  the  Earl  of  Coaitown ;  and 
the  Earl  of  Roden. 

After  the  ceremonials  of  the  Installation  a  magmficent  dinner 
took  place  in  St«  Patrick's  Hall,  at  which  his  Majesty  was 
present. 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  SOth  of  August,  a  ball,  of 
vnusual  splendour,  was  given  at  the  Rotunda  by  the  Knights  of  St* 
Patrick.  His  Majesty  honoured  this  festivity  with  his  presence, 
and  it  must  be  nearly  superfluous  to  observe  that  die  seene  was 
resplendent  in  rank,  beauty,  and  fashion. 

Trinity  College  was  honoured  with  his  Majestyls  presence 
at  a  sumptuous  dinner  ^  and  the  Lord  Mayor  had,  likewise,  the 
honour  of  entertaining  Ins  Majesty  at  the  Mansion-house.  IntaHt 
on  acquiring  all  pacticable  knowledge  conoeming  a  dty  so  greatly 
ennobled  by  public  stractares,  and  so  well  entitled  to  the  per* 
sonal  notice  of  royalty,  his  Majesty  favoured  with  Ids  inspectitm 
the  principal  buildings  «nd  institutions  of  DuUin.  His  grecious 
attention  to  the  solid  interests  of  the  country  was  ei^ecially  eviaoed 
by  his  not  omitttng,amoBg  these  objects  of  examination,  theLinen- 
hallj  a  building  and  establishment  ooBBOCted  with  the  staple 
manufacture  of  the  country. 

Amongst  different  addresses  reciaived  by  the  King,  wliiht  he 
heU  his  oooft  atDnblin,  auut  benotioed  that  of  tlie  Roman CathoUe 
Uabops  and  ckrgy  of  Irehnid.  The  limited  dnraAioB  of  Ms,  his 
Mi(jeBty*s  first  visit  to  Irelami,  aUowed  of  few  excuiBions  to  places 
at  any  considarable  distance  from  the  meftropdUs.  The  prisc^ 
QOitntry  seats  distiagnishfld  by  hia  presence  wen  81ane-«a8tie^ 
in,  t)be  county  of  Kastmeatii>  the  noUe  family  Eosideneeiof  the  Mar^ 
qaess  Conynghani^  aibd  Poutoraooirt-heuae,.  in  thisooQatjr  oC  Wioki» 
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Widdow^theniaariiM^ViacxmiitPowevsecyiDt.  Healf64i?odrei 
witik  a  nsk  the  Cinrragh,  in  the  oonnty  of  Kildare,  and  witnessed, 
hnt  in  weather  painidlly  nnpropitionsy  the  eqoestriair  spovta  of 
that  celebrated  raoe^gnmnd.  Previomly  to  leatuig  Dnblin,  his 
M^esty  was  pleased  to  bestow  marks  of  his  royal  bomty  en 
nnmerons  charitable  institntaons. 

On  quitting  Ireland  his  Mi^esty  embarked  at  Dnnleary,  since 
termed  King*8-»town.  His  embarkation  took  place  on  Monday, 
the  3rd  of  September ;  and  before  he  proceeded  to  Dnnleary  his 
Maiesty  made  a  short  eicnrsion  into  the  coanty  oi  Wicklow,  then 
honouring  with  his  presence  the  fine  sesfc  of  Lord  Visoovnt  Pow<* 
ersGoort.  He  left  the  Vice-regal  Lodge  in  the  Phoenix  Aurk  at  one 
o*clock  5  and  after  fisiting  Ae  mansion  of  Lord  Powevsooart, 
snrived  at  Dnnleary  at  abont  half  past  six  o'dock  in  the  evening. 
One  prepaiaftioiis  were  made  at  that  port  for  the  oonyenience  and 
dignity  of  his  embarkation.  A  parilion,  sarmonnted  with  the 
firidsh  crown,  richly  gilt,  was  erected  for  the  accommodation  of 
Ua  Mi^esty,  at  which  he  was  receiTcd,  on  alighting  from  his 
carriage,  by  the  Lord  Lieatenant,  and  other  distingaished  per^ 
senages.  The  oonconrse  of  spectators,  or  rather  of  cordial  actors 
in  the  ceremony  of  foreweU  to  the  aognst  t! sitant,  was  immense ; 
and  the  expressions  of  regret,  and  the  reiterated  blessings  on  the 
royal  footsteps,  which  burst  from  the  prodigious  mnltitade,  nrast 
hspfe  proved  gratefol,  fv,  very  for,  beyond  the  most  flattering 
pkndits  that  ever  attended  a  conqaeror's  piogress.  The  triumph 
here  celebrated  was  that  of  an  enlarged  dominion  over  the  best 
afections  of  a  gaUant,  discriminating,  end  generous  people.  His 
lAgesty  reomved  at  Dnnleary  an  -address  firom  the  inhabitants  of 
Dafalin,  to  which,  and  other  denotations  of  attiichment  towards 
his  penoD,  he  made  a  brief,  bat  gracious  and  impressive  reply, 
lie  repeatedly  waved  his  hand,  with  smiles  of  approbation  and 
goed^will,  as  he  proceeded  towards  the  water's  edge. 

Owing  to  adverse  winds,  the  royal  squadron  did  not  finally 
qsittihe Irish  coast  untfl  Friday,  the  7th  of  September;  but  his 
hlijesty,  after  fimnally  embarking,  remained' on  board  Us  yacht. 

Qn  the  day  of  his  departure  from  Deblin,  his  Majesty  caused 
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jbo  be  addraBseA  to  Ids  mailmcf  ChKA^Sr^S^Btrnfmi,  Ewl  TOb^, 
Lord  Liestonanii^  a  memorable  letter^  wldcli  we  tnoscribe  m  tini 
plaee,  as  tbe  eeoliiiieiits  it  jncukates  nre  egsential^  m  an  mpar* 
taat.degree,  to  that  inereaie  of  national  prosperity  wUch  we  haf 
wmy  be  eoniidenily  expected  from  the  new  aesra  in  the  history  of 
Iridand  prodnoed  by  this  visit  of  the  Sovenign. 

"  DubUn  Cattie,  Sepi  3, 1^1. 
"  My  If0a9> — ^The  time  of  the  King's  d^Mortore  from  Ireland 
being  arrired^  I  am  commanded  by  his  M^esty  to  eipresa  his  entire 
i^probatioa  of  the  mannor  in  whkh  all  persons  acting  in  dvii  and 
BuUtary  situations  in  the  city  of  Dublin  and  its  neighboorfaood 
^ve  performed  their  several  duties  during  the  period  of  his 
M^Mty's  residence  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  His  Mafesty  is 
plwied  t6  consider  that  to  yoar  Excdlency  his  acknowledgmente 
are  particnlarly  due*  He  is  cdnsdons  how  mnch  he  owes  te 
yovat  Excellency's  attentions  and  arrangements }  apd  his  Mijesty 
gladly  avails  himself  of  thu  occasion  of  declaring  the  high  sense 
which  he  entertains  of  the  ability^  temper^  and  firmness  wiftb 
which  your  Excellency  has  nniCormly  administered  the  great  trust 
which  he  has  placed  in  your  hands. 

''  I  am  further  commanded  to  state^  that  the  testimonials  of 
dutiful  and  affectionate  attachment  which  his  Mijesty  has  received 
from  all  classes  wad  descriptions  of  his  Iti^  sul^ecta^  have  nssle 
the  deepest  impression  on  his  mind  -,  and  that  he  looks  forward 
to  the  period  when  he  shall  revisit  them  with  the  strongest  feel* 
ipgi  of  satisfaction.  His  Majesty  trasU  that^  in  the  memi  tirne^ 
npt  only  the  sphrit-of  feyal  union,  wluch  now  so  generally  exi^^ 
wjUl  remaija  unabated  and  ummpaired ;  but  that  every  oanse  q£ 
irritation  will  be  avoided  and  discountenanced  ^  mntual  fesbearanoe 
and  good-will  observed  and  encouraged ;  and  a  seeurity  be  thus 
afforded  for  the  continuance  of  that  concord  amongst  themselves^ 
which  is  not  less  essential  to  his  Majesty's  hairiness  than  to  their 
own,  and  which  it  has  been  the  chief  object  of  his  Majesty,  dnria|p 
his  residence  in  this  oonntry,  to  cherish  and  promote. 

"  His  Majesty  well  knows  the  generosity  and  warmth  of  heart 
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mMAiSiMa^46L^HM  chmcM  of  Ub  AMAd  peoiAe  m  Itehnd, 
and  lie  lflB?es  them  witli  »  bent  MH  •€  dfeciiiiii  torm»d»  tliem^ 
MMi  wiOi  a  confident  aoMl  gralifyiig  fimmaAsm,  tbat  this  pu^g 
^  and  in^iuiollOB  «f  tiieir  flavodeil^  will  not  be  givm  fai 


^  I  hanretiie  fibBO«f 'to-  tey :wllh  greattnilb  and  r^gKHi, 
'*MyLoid^ 
'^  Yeo'  thoedteney's  most  obedient  and  UiMAm^imm^ 

t>FTHB  ANTIENT  STAT*  OT  DUULIN,  IT»TrALL»,  DOMB8TIC 
AIICHIT£CTUR£,  AND  R^LIGIOM  tOimDATIOKS. 

{Veviensly  to  entering  on.  a  description  of  the  eiUting  in^ior- 
tance  and  magnificence  of  Dublin^  as  displayed  in  extent  of  sitje 
and  beanty  of  arcbitectnral  embellishment^  it  is  necessary,  for  th^ 
pwrposes  of  historical  and  topogn^hical  delineatioa,)  to  fxftf*!Fffff  - 
into  its  boundaries  and  character  whikt  it  constituted  the  theatre  .of 
amy  early>bnt  distinguisbedtransadaonsjrecordedin  former  pagns. 

The  walls  of  the  antient  city^  including  those  of  the  castle^  ^d 
not  exceed  in  extent  one  Irish  mile^  and  the  space  which  the^ 
encompassed  (as  may  be  perceived  by  a  reference  to  the  map  of 
I>nblin,  made  by  Speed  in  1610)  approached  to  an  oblong  form,  ej^* 
cept  that  A^<^nsiderable  contraction,  or  deviation  from  the  right  line^ 
ooconed  on  the  aonth-west,  From  the  nortl^^  or  store,  tower  of  tfi^ 
cmrtle,  now  demolished,  *'  the  dty  w^  was  cairied  by  the.garden 
gf  Cock-house^  which  wes  antiently  the  church-yard  of  St.  &bgry 
liQi.  Darner,  unto  I>ame*8  gate,  which  stood  upon  the  rising  of 
C^kohillA  opposite  to  a  small  alley,  called  by  some.  Scarlet-alley^ 
and  by  some  Salutation-alley.  It  must  here  be  noticed,  that  tho 
«toet  now  called  Cork-hill^  is  no  anient  name  of  the  place,  but 
via  nfixed  to  it  only  in  the  last  century,  from  a  house  erected 
tkere  by  titi#  first  Earl  of  Cork."* 

•  Hist,  of  DabliA  by  Harriii,  p.67  ;  from  which  Woirk  (the  most  valuble 
aathority  in  regard  to  the  former  state  of  this  City]  are  derived  all  tach 
^aiiafea  In  the  IWovriiig  aecooit  of  astiaat  Dablia,  ai  art  nnfffted  by 
iavartadf 
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Dime  Vgalei<'  a&fl«ri%  eiOlM  the  8MMni*-|^  and  S»:lftf^i» 
g«te^  and  so  mmtiMed  by  Mntitoe  Eegaa/'  stood  ncsr^eeenlK 
of  the  dfcjr  wall,  on  tiie  nortk-east;  and  dirived  its  Bame  inm  .titt 
dwch  of  St.  Mary  los  Dames,  'whiiltk  occafned  a  tontigaou  ^te 
within  the  walls.  This  gate,  which  was  '*  bnUt  with  tow^n, 
castle-wise,  and  vras  armed  wilh  a  {wrtealKs,"  was  onfe  o#  the 
narrowest  entrances  into  the  dty,  and  was  taken  down  in  the 
early  part  d  the  leHk  oentary*  In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  '« the 
places  wher4  now  Crane-lane,  Essex-street,  Temple-bar,  and 
Fleet-street  are  bnilt,  were  a  strand  and  slough,  and  there  was  a 
amall  harbour  near  the  foot  of  Daaie*e-gate,  from  whenoe  AxAr 
bishop  Alan,  in  1534,  took  boat,'iatendi9f  to  0y  to  England,  to 
avoid  the  fury  of  Thomas  Fitzgerald.  This  slongh  was  reclaimed, 
and  the  river  imbanked  with  quays,  in  the  reign  of  KingCh&rles  II. 
and  the  council-chamber,  and  other  structures  being  bidlt  there, 
it  was  thought  necessary  by  the  government,  in  regard  to  the  in- 
cumbrances daily  increased  by  the  growth  of  trade,  to  make  ano^^ 
ther  aperture  in  the  city  wall,  wluch  was  done  in  the  government 
of  Arthur,  Earl  of  Essex,  in  1675,  by  demolishing  Is6d*s-tower; 
and  in  the  room  of  it  erecting  a  new  gate,  which  then  got  the 
denomination  of  Essex-gate,^*  since  also  demolished. 

The  exact  situation  of  Isod's-tower  is  not  noticed,  either  by 
Speed  or  Harris,  but  we  learn,  from  the  lattier  authority,  that  the  wall 
extended  from  that  structure*NNW.  until  "  it  joined  Newman's- 
tower,  by  some  called  ButtevanVs-toWer,  on  the  banks  i^'  the 
river,  a  little  west  of  the  place  where  Essex-bridge  now  stands  | 
and  from  thence,  at  no  great  distance,  it  was  annexed  to  another 
tower,  antiently  called  Case's-tower,  but,  in  latter  times,  the 
Baker *s-tower,  the  same  having  been  long  held  as  the  BakerV 
ban." 

To  the  west  of  Case^s-tower,  on  the  walls  of  the  city,  at  the 
end  of  Fishamble-street,  stood  a  '^  castle,'*  wluch  in  different 
ages  was  known  by  the  snccessive  appellations  of  Prontefort's 
and  Fyan*s-ca8tle,  probably  from  two  femilies  bearing  those 
names.  A  strong  building,  termed  the  old  Crane,  which  was 
for  some  time  used  as  a  custom-house^  stood  near  the  walls^ 
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^bttwmi^WoQd-qiiftyiwd  MeidiavtVq^ 
tovmi-stieet^  Imt  sems  to  Inve  been  mere  modttn  thta  the  tow- 
era  and  caetle  before  nentieiieAj  and  to  have  be^  erected  for 
eAeK  pnrpoaes  than  defoncel**  P&rt  of  the  b«9diBg  refluined  in  - 
the  18th  century^  end  horn  this  strnctiire  a  li&e  of  wall^  erected 
when  the  city  was  threatened  by  Edward  Bruce^  A.D.  1S16, 
'^  atretched  in  a  ifirect  line  along  Merchant's-qnay^  till  it  joined  the 
firidge-gate,  standing  on  the  south  side  oi  the  old  bridge,  which 
g«VB  name  to  one  of  the  most  antient  streets  in  the  city>  caUed 
from  thence  Bridge<*street,  and  afforded  also  another  inlet  to  the 
dty.  This  gate  was  notcoeval  with  the  bridge^  whichwas  bnilt  in 
the  reign  of  King  John,  but  was  erected  in  1316,  against  Brace's 
attempt." 

FVom  Bridge-gate  the  wall  was  oontinned  '^  on  the  west  sida 
of  Brk^street  to  another  gate,  which  stood  between  the  soaUi 
end  of  the  said  street  and  the  lower  end  of  New  Row."  This  is 
called  by  Stanihnrst,  Gormnnd^gate,  but  is  by  othar  writers 
termed  Ormonde-gate.  The  spot  on  whidi  it  stood  is  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Wormwood-gate. 

From  the«gate  termed  Ormonde's,  the  wall  stretched  up  a  steep 
hill  to  Newgate,  which  latter  stmctnre  was  used  as  a  prison  until  the 
enction  of  a  more  spadons  gaol,  in  recent  years.*  Considerable 
remains  of  the  city  wall  were  lately  to  be  seen  in  this  direction  $ 
hot  those  fragments  of  antiquity  were  destroyed  on  the  opening, 
of  upper  Bri^(e-8treet. 

From  Newgate  ''  the  wall  was  carried  soutii-east  along  the  . 
rear  of  Back-]ane»  to  another  aperture  in  it,  at  St.  Nicholas*s-gate, 
and  in  this  extension  it  supported  three  towers  5  the  first  of  which 
was  called  the  Wateh-tower,  placed  near  Newgate,  where  ordi- 
Bsrily  a  sentry  stood,  heretofore,  to  guard  the  prisoners  therm 
confined.  The  second  tower  was  in  shape  octangular,  but  was 
usually  called  the  Hanging-tower,  firom  a  propension,  or  lean- 

*  It  is  proved  by  the  fbandation  charter  of  the  hospital  of  Bt.  John 
'*  without  Ketrgate/*  that  this  fortified  entrance  of  the  city  was  luown  by 
the  appellatlTe"*  New'*  about  the  year  1188. 
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iqg|M»«l»fe,  kind  feowardtlte  ft^^  Tk  OMmiI  dM» 
towers  aloMl  belwecHi  the  HiWf^-twKrcr  mmI  St.  Nichohs'S'gst^ 
wuL  WM  called  «oiii(Bttttes  tke  Romd^tower^  from  its  figons,  awl 
senuBtuMS  St.  FVaneis  VtoWer^  from  Us  position  opposite  to  Am 
gsfdes  of  the  Fraadsean  frkry^  vfaichis now  dl  covered  witk 
bttildings." 

Between  Ormoiide-gate  and  the  gate  of  St.  Miefaolas,  the  wall, 
intead  of  bemg  placed  at  right  angles  with  the  other  lines  of 
nmnd  defence,  experienced  that  indentatioin  which  we  hare  pre- 
fionsly  neliced.  In  its  £aither  progress  it  was  carried  '^  at  tha 
hack  of  a  mitt-raoe  in  Bride*8-alley  ;*'  and  in  tiiat  ne^^^ihoarhood 
we  hefieve  some  vestiges  are  still  to  be  seen. 

The  first  opening  in  the  Une  of  wall  on  the  south-east  was 
lormerly  termed  Pool-gate,  "  from  a  conflneaoe  of  water  which 
settled  in  this  hollow,  and  was  oStea  tronbleseme  to  passengen. 
Mil  a  bridge  was  thrown  over  it«  In  latter  times  this  gate  har* 
beoi  called  St.  Werbwgh^s-gate,  in  regard  to  its  situation  at  the 
aevth  end  of  astreet  of  that  name,  dindkigthe  same  from  Biide'a* 
street,  or  St.  Bridget's-street.'* 

fVom  Pool-gate  the  wdl  proceeded  in  nearly  a  direct  line,  until 
'*  ittenuinat^Mt  widi  the  castle,  «t  Birmingham.-tower,  a  llttia 
beyond  a  small  tower  which  stood  on  the  dty-will,  in  the  room 
of  whkh  was  afterwards  erected  a  little  building,  projecting  onfe 
of  Hoey's-aUey.'*  Here  "  a  good  part  of  the  city  wall*'  was  to  be 
seen,  when  the  posthumous  History  of  Dublin  by  Mr.  Hanris  wan. 
published  in  17^.  The  principal  remains  are  now  remofed,  but 
the  wall  may  still  in  some  places  be  traced,  under  workshope  ki' 
the  rear  of  Hoey's-court. 

We  are  told  by  Hmris  that  <fiere  was  "  ancientily,  hereabouts, 
ftsmall  gate  which  gare  an  entrance  into  the  dty  from  Sh^ep- 
street  to  Castle-street,^  called  St.  Austin 's-gate,  not  as  some 

*  On  diggings  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  the  fonndation 
of  (he  Quarter  Master-general^a  Office,  near  the  gute  leading  from  the 
Cattle-yard  to  Sheep«>Btreet,  there  waafoood  a  boat,  made  in  .the  libhed 
n^aaaer,  bat  of  rude  coaatroction.  Thia  discovery  took  place  at  about  the 
depth  of  twelve  feet  from  the  aorface.— Information  alTordad  by  F.  John- 
•ton,  Esq.  architect  of  the  Board  of  Works. 
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ft  opened  a  paiMge  l»  %mamMtf^ 
AagwIin^Mcrs,  wUdh^  to  npport  thek  notMA,  they  muitakiAgly 
place  in  Castle-street.  For  that  religious  house  did  not  lie  within 
tke  city^  hnt  without  the  walls,  northward  of  Dame's«street« 
alMont  opposite  to  the  end  of  <3eoi^e's-latte»  whei'e  some  ibotstcps 
of  the  roins  of  it  were  lately  to  be  seen»  at  the  bottom  of  Crow* 
street.*'  In  tiie  correction  of  snch  an  opinion  Mr.  Harris  obsenres 
that  ^'  this  gate  took  the  name  of  Ans«in*s-gate^  either  as  it  wae 
dedicsied  to  that  saint,  or  as  it  afforded  a  passage  to  the  friers  of 
that  crder  to  attend  the  citizens  in  thdr  inghtly  confessions  and 
edier  duties,  when  the  principal  gates  of  the  city  were  kept  dose 
shnt  and  goarded."  According  to  the  same  hbtorian,  ''  before 
the  boilding  of  the  castle,  the  wall  of  the  city  ran  up  short  of  the 
sane>  and  to  the  west  of  it,  nntil  it  joined  Dame's*gate ;  and 
nnch  of  the  foundation  of  the  old  walls  has  been,  from  time  to 
tiaie^  diBooTered  in  diggii^  the  earth  far  laying  the  foundations  of 
holdings  in  that  tract." 

The  above  statement  respecting  the  limits  of  the  antient  city, 
althongh  less  perspicuous  than  is  desirable,  may  not  be  altogether 
unsatisfactory,  if  the  modem  names  of  places,  which  are  no* 
ticed  in  every  practicable  instance,  are  held  in  remembrance,  as 
data  of  observation,  or  land-marks  in  the  antiquary's  progress 
over  ground  entirely  divested  of  its  former  character  by  the  wear 
of  years  and  the  hand  of  modem  industry.  We  have  shown  that 
the  embattled  walls,  long  the  chief  reliance  of  the  dty,  are  now 
in  every  direction  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  that  even  the 
traces  of  their  foundation  are  to  be  ascertained  only  in  a  few  oh- 
icnre  districts.  It  appears,  frem  aU  attainable  documents,  that 
tiiey  were  in  a  stato  of  fair  preservation  in  the  year  1610,  at  which 
time  Speed  published  his  map  of  this  dty.  Although  decaying, 
they  were  deemed  defensible  in  the  dvil  wars  of  the  I7th  can* 
tary.*    Hrom  that  time  they  fell  gradually  bto  utter  neglect, 

*  In  tlie  year  1041,  ^*  part  of  the  clty-waUt  fell  down,  and  were  left 
varepalred  by  the  *  citizens,  nnder  pretence  of  want  of  noney ,  nntU  the 
lord^jnatices  aent  them  40/.  to  advance  that  lervice.'*  It  mutt  be  aearly 
■aperflaout  to  observe  that «  want  of  zeal  in  the  canae  of  defence,  cr«at»d 
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aad  hare  been  progreeaitely  removed,  m  attention  to  a  growing 
refinement  of  manners,  and  at  the  demand  of  an  faicreaaing  po^ 
pnlatton. 

This  city  affords  no  cnrioos  instances  of  antient  domestic  ar* 
chitectore.  It  is  observed,  in  the  History  of  Dnblin  by  Mr. 
Harris,  that,  '^  both  before  and  in  the  reign  of  Qneen  Eliaabedi, 
the  citizens  fitted  np  th^  hoases  in  a  more  dnrable  and  convenient 
form"  than  the  bnilding  of  smooth  wattles  erected  by  Henry  11. ; 
''  namely,  of  timber,  built  in  the  cage-work  finshion,  elegantly 
enoagh  adorned,  and  covered  with  slates,  tiles,  w  shingles." 
Several  houses  of  this  description  were  standing  in  different  parts 
of  the  dty,  at  the  date  of  the  above  publication  (17<M)>  bnt  we 
believe  that  scarcely  any  example  is  at  present  remaining.  The 
custom  of  bnilding  with  stone,  or  brick,  became  in  Dnblin,  as  ia 
most  great  cities  within  the  British  dominions,  more  common  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  and  his  successor  j  but  few,  if  any,  of  the 
houses  erected  in  those  early  parts  of  the  17th  century  are  now 
to  be  seen.  Mr.  Harris  bestows  particular  notice  on  a  "  huge 
house  in  Wioe-tavem-street,  opposite  to  Cooke-street,  which 
showed  some  elegance  in  the  structure,  and  had  on  the  front  an 
escutcheon  containing  a  coat  of  arms,  on  one  side  of  which  was  a 
tablet,  bearing  the  date  of  1641."  But  the  front  of  this  house 
was  taken  down,  and  rebuilt,  in  the  year  1760. 

Concerning  the  antient  state  of  the  northern  division  of  the 
city,  the  information  to  be  adduced  is  brief,  and  far  from  satisfac- 
tory 5  for  the  most  attentive  inquirers  into  the  topography  of  Dub- 
lin have  been  contented  with  deriving  their  principal  intelligence, 
respecting  this  part  of  the  capital,  from  the  map  of  Speed,  pub-, 
lashed  in  1610.  At  that  time  *'  the  river  Liffey  was  not  embanked 
by  quays  on  the  north  side.  The  ground  now  occupied  by  the 
new  custom-house;  the  Bachelor's- walk ;  the  two  Orraond-quays, 
east  and  west  of  £ssex-bri<^;e  5  the  Inns'-quay ;  Arran,  BUis,  and 
Pembroke  quays  -,  extending  above  7000  feet,  and  now  entirely 

by  party  divisions,  was  the  true  reason  of  this  alleged  incapacity.  In 
1648,  **  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  the  city  of  Dublin  were  repaired, 
and  strengthened,  by  Colonel  Jones."— Hist,  of  DabUn  by  Harris. 
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Iwflt  OB,  was  then  covered  with  onse,  and  overflowed  by  the  tides, 
except  a  small  part  about  the  king^s-inns,  which  had  been  a  mo- 
naatery  of  Dominican  ftiars.'*  The  whole  of  the  city  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  was  then  called  Ostman-town  (cormptly  Oxman- 
town),  and  was  confined  between  a  religions  foundation,  termed 
St.  Mary*8  Abbey,  which  stood  on  the  east,  and  Church-street, 
so  denominated  on  account  of  its  contiguity  to  a  church  dedicated 
to  St.  Michan,  situated  on  the  west  j  which  street  extended  nearly 
torn  Pill-lane  to  the  site  of  the  present  gaol.  To  the  northward 
were  the  villages  of  Grange-Gorman,  Stoney-batter,  and  Glass- 
manogae ;  the  buildings  of  which  are  since  united  to  the  city. 

Whilst  Dublin  remained  thus  narrow  in  limits,  but  with  a 
crowded  population,  it  was  frequently  visited  by  the  severe  cala* 
mities  of  fire  and  pestilence.  Such  evils  were  common  to  all 
antient  cities  of  the  British  Isles,  which  were  alike  constructed  in 
an  injudicious  manner,  the  chief  object  being  that  of  compressing 
a  great  number  of  habitations  within  the  bounds  of  fortified  walls, 
wUlst  t&e  builders  were  indifferent  to  beauty  of  arrangement,  and 
%Mrant,  or  utterly  neglectful,  of  precautions  for  the  safety  from 
osnflagration,  and  the  good  health  of  the  tenants. 

Amongst  the  numerous  religious  foundations  which  were 
dissolved  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of  which,  with  one  trivial 
exception,  no  architectural  vestiges  now  exist  for  the  gratification 
of  the  antiquary,  the  following  were  of  principal  importance.* 

T%e  Abbey  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
religious  houses  of  this  city,  was  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  Liffey.  It  is  said  by  Mr.  Archdall,  that  this  Abbey  owed 
"  its  origin  to  the  Danes,  about  the  year  948,  immediately  after 
their  conversion  to  Christianity  ;**  but  there  appear  to  be  some 
reasons  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  this  assertion .     If  the  date  of 

*  Mitcb  of  the  historical  informalion  contained  In  our  brief  notice  of 
thsM  extinct  esUbliahmeati,  which,  tunce  the  dettracttoB  of  the  buUdingi, 
have  ceased  to  form  objects  of  general  interest,  is  derived  from  ^rehdalVt 
Motuaticon  Hibemicum^  io  which  work  the  reader  desirous  of  further  in- 
telligence will  find  lists  of  the  respective  abbots,  and  many  other  particu- 
htfs,  collected  with  mncb  industry,  alAough  still  of  an  Imperfect  character. 
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fottndation  be>  in  fact,  not  earlier  tlian  that  aasnined  by  tbe  author 
of  the  Monasticon,  we  muat  eertainly  admit,  wiUi  him,  that  tbe  Irish 
would  scarcely  '^  have  atten^ted  to  establish  a  rdigiona  hoiise>  in 
the  vicinity  of  foreigners  with  whom  they  were  in  a  state  of  never- 
ceasing  warfare  5"  but  other  authorities  (Antiq.  Hibem.  p.7.S,  Ike) 
ascribe  the  merit  of  this  fonndation  to  Malachy  O'Melaghlin,  tlie 
celebrated  Irish  long  who  seized  and  put  to  death  the  tyrant 
TnrgesiuSj  about  the  year  845.  It  is  believed  that  king  Malachy, 
when  victorious  over  the  Danes,  obtained  possession  of  Dublin ; 
and  we  perceive  no  ground  for  objecting  to  the  probability  of  the 
foundation  then  taking  place  under  his  auq)ice6. 

This  abbey  was  richly  endowed^  and  the  abbot  was  a  lord  of 
parliament.  The  order  was  first  Benedictine,  but  afterwards 
Cistertian.  Subsequent  to  the  dissolution,  the  buildings  were 
granted  to  James,  earl  of  Kildare,  *'  for  the  keeping  of  his  horses 
and  train,  at  the  times  of  his  repairing  to  parliament,  or  council.  '* 
Some  remains  of  the  structure,  which  exhibit  the  pointed  style  of 
architecture,  are  now  worked  into  the  buildings  of  a  sugar  jiake- 
hottse.  An  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  formerly  in  this  abb^^^  is 
still  preserved  in  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  Mary*s-lane. 

7^  Friary  o/St.  Saviour,  likewise  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  was  founded,  writes  Archdall,  '^  near  the  great 
bridge  (on  the  place  where  stood  the  chapel  of  St.  Saviour)  be- 
tween the  years  1902,  and  1218,  by  William  Mareschal,  the  ^er, 
earl  of  Pembroke.'  *  The  Cistertian  order  was  first  adopted^  "  but 
the  Dominicans  coming  into  Ireland  in  the  year  1224,  the  Cister- 
tians  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey  gave  up  this  house  to  accommodate 
them,  on  condition,  that,  on  the  feast  of  the  nativity,  yearly,  they 
should  offer  a  lighted  taper  at  the  Abbey  of  Sl>  Mary^  as  «& 
acknowledgment  that  this  monastery  did  originaUy  belong  to  tibe 
Cistertian  order."  In  the  twentieth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  the  buildings  of  the  friary,  '^  with  the  church  and  divers 
gardens,  and  an  orchard  within  the  walls  of  the  same,  containing 
three  acres,  were  granted  to  Gerald,  earl  of  Ormond,  at  the  yearly 
rent  of  twenty  shillings,  Irbh  money."  The  whole  of  the  site  is 
now  occupied  by  the  extensive  and  splendid  structure  termed  tlie 
Four  Courts. 
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Tltf  AHeif  of  8t.  Tkm0i  waa  sitaated  in  that  put  of  Hke 
dty  which  is  bow  called  Thomas-court,  and  was'  founded  for 
-canons  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Victor,  byWiUiam  Fitz-Andelm, 
butler  to  King  Henry  11.  The  endowments  were  very  extenslTe, 
and  the  abbot  was  a,  k)fd  of  parliament.  In  the  thirtieth  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  the  site  of  this  monastery,  ''  with  a  niaft-mill>  a 
wood*mill,  and  two  double  mills,  one  camcate  of  land,  called 
Donouer,  ten  aeres  of  meadow,  two  of  pasture,  and  ten  of  under- 
wood, near  the  Abbey,"  were  granted  to  William  Brabaion,  Esq. 

Tie  Prions  of  Sl  Jck»  ike  BuptUt  stood  in  Thomas-street, 
without  the  West,  or  New,  Gate  of  Uie  city.  The  steeple, 
•nadng  considenble  antiquity,  was  reeenidy  taken  down,  and  a 
Reman  Catholic  diapel  now  occupies  part  iA  the  site  of  tl^a  reli- 
gidnshouae.  TheprieryofSt.  Johnwa&fbundedasattbMpitfllfor 
the  sick,  by  Ailred  le  Palmer,  towards  tHe  end  of  the  tweWh 
H&e  founder  became  himself  the  first  prior.  We  haye 
3,  in  our  historical  notice  of  Dublin,  that  when  the  d^ens, 
1  by  the  approach  of  Edward  Bruce  and  his  army,  set  fire 
to  nmas^street,  the  church  of  St.  John  was  destroyed  by  the 
flames.  Oh  that  occasion  King  Edward  11.  granted  for  the  re- 
edification  of  the  pile,  all  deodands  happening  in  Ireland  for  the 
tonn  of  fomr  years. 

In  this  hospital  there  were  both  friars  and  nuns.  The  vest- 
ments for  the  inmates  of  several  religious  houses  in  DuMin  weils 
wrought  by  the  members  of  this  charitable  and  industrious  insti- 
tation,  who  received,  for  that  labour,  the  tenth  of  tlie  wool,  or 
Hnx,  which  they  spun,  assigned  them  when  the  work  was  finished. 
The  infinnary  contained  fifty  beds  for  the  sick ;  and  it  is  stated 
m  tlie  annals  #f  this  house  under  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  that 
dwrfaoapital  then  supported  116  sick  and  poor  persons. 

nt  Pnary  of  All^Haliowt,  or  AU-SmOi,  was  situated  on 
Iisggiti«green,  now  called  Coliege-green,  and  was  founded  abont 
the  year  1166,  for  canons  of  the  order  of  Aroasia,  by  Dermod, 
King  of  Lmnster.  Miles  deCogan  was  a  connderable  benetetor 
to  this  house,  and  King  Henry  IL  oonfi^rmed  to  it,  by  charter,  tiie 
knda  granted  by  King  Dermod.     Abont  the  year   1591,  the 
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baildiiigs  were  demolished^  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  Triaity 
College. 

The  Motuutery  of  St,  Francis  stood  in  that  part  of  the  dty 
which  is  now  called  Francis-street.  The  boildings  were  com* 
menced  in  the  year  152^5.  At  the  dissolution  of  this  monastery  tlie 
warden  was  seized  of  a  church  and  belfry,  dormitory,  hail,  three 
chambers,  a  cemetery  and  garden,  within  the  precincts  ,  and  also 
of  four  messuages  and  three  gardens,  with  appurtenances,  in  St. 
Francis-street. 

The  Monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  situated  on  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  Crow-street,  the  Theatre-royd,  and  other 
buildings.  This  religious  house  was  founded  about  the  year  1959, 
for  friars  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin.  It  was  a  foundation  of 
coiuMerable  importance,  and  was  the  general  college  for  all  the 
t^a  of  that  order  in  Ireland. 

71^  Carmelite  Monastery,  or  fFhlte  Friars,  was  situated  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  south  suburbs  of  the  dty.  The 
buildings  were  ereqted  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century; 
In  the  year  1333,  the  parliamoit  sat  in  the  hall  ^f  this  mooaetery. 
Aungier-street,  White-friars'-street^  and  Longford-street,  now 
occupy  its  site. 

The  Nunnery  of  St,  Mary  de  Hogges  was  founded  by  Dermod^ 
King  of  Leinster,  in  the  year  1146,  in  a  village  called  Hogges, 
which  was  contiguous  to  the  east  end  of  the  city,  near  the  site  of 
the  present  church  of  St.  Andrew.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
nuns  were  not  admitted  into  this  house  until  past  the  age  of 
thirty  years. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Archdall  (Mon.  Hibern.  p.  173)  that  there 
stood^  without  the  east  gate  of  the  dty,  another  rfli^ous  house, 
termed  the  Nunnery  of  St,  Mary  les  Dames,  wheiAce  "  the  avenoe 
leading  from  the  castle  to  the  university  acquired  the  name  of 
Dame-street.*'  So  little  is  known  concerning  'this  establishm^t, 
that  it  may  be  almost  doubted  whether  the  foundation  noticed  by 
our  author  be  not,  in  fact,  the  same  with  that  mentioned  above  by 
the  name  of  St.  Mary  de  Hogges. 

The  Abbey  of  St.  Oiwe  is  said  by  Archdall  (on  the  anthority 
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of  Kitig^  p.  140.)  to  have  been  erected  by  the  colony  of  Bristol 
merchants,  settled  in  Dublin  by  the  grant  of  Henry  the  Second. 
King  likewise  asserts  that  this  abbey  stood  '*  in  Castle-street, 
on  the  ground  whereon  Sir  James  Ware's  house  was  after* 
wards  erected,"  a  spot  since  occupied  by  Cole*s-a{ley,  now  demo- 
lished. These  particulars  are,  however,  controverted  in  the  History 
of  Dublin  by  Mr.  Harris^  and  the  precise  situation  of  this  religious 
house  is  not  to  be  correctly  ascertained. 

According  to  an  inquisition  concerning  the  bounds  of  the  city« 
Inachises,  taken  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  there  stood,  in  the 
west  part  of  Dublin,  the  Monastery  of  fFkeBchan  5  but  nothing 
authentic  is  known  concerning  this  religious  foundation. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Knights-templars  had  a  priory  in  a 
place  called  Casgot,  in  tlie  south  suburbs  of  the  city ;  and  Mr. 
Archdall  conjectures  that ''  this  is  the  place  where  now  stands 
the  palace  of  the  archbishop^  in  Kevin  *8-street." 

The  existence  of  three  hospitals  is  also  recorded,  but  very 
fitde  is  known  concerning  the  character  and  history  of  these 
institutions. 

The  Hoipital  ofSt>  Stephen  was  situated  in  the  south  suburbs, 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Mercer*s  hospital.  The  Steyne 
Hoipitai,  which  stood  *'  near  the  city  of  Dublin,**  was  founded 
A.  D.  1920,  by  Henry  de  Loundres,  archbishop  of  Dublin. 
AUem^e  ffotpital  was  situated  on  a  tract  of  ground,  "  lying 
between  the  bounds  of  the  palace  of  St.  Sepulchre  and  St.  Kevin's- 
street,  and  extending  from  the  wall  of  the  prison  belongiug  to 
the  palace,  to  the  wall  of  the  deanery-house."  This  hospital  was 
founded  in  the  year  1504,  by  John  Allen,  then  dean  of  St.  Pa- 
trick's, for  sis^froor  men. 

Few  relics  of  very  remote  ages  have  been  discovered,  in  the 
various  alterations  which  have  taken  place  in  this  city ;  or,  perhaps, 
it  should  rather  be  said  that  the  discovery  of  few  has  been  recorded 
for  the  gratification  of  posterity.  The  most  curious  vestige  is  thus 
noticed  in  Harris's  edition  of  Sir  J.  Wire's  Antiquities.  '*  In 
November,  1646,  as  people  were  'emplo;^ed  in  removing  a  little 
Mil,  in  the  east  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  in  order  to  torn  a 
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fine  of  forrificstion,  there  was  discovered  an  antient  sepoldire^ 
placed  8.  W.  and  N.E.  composed  of  eight  black  marble  stones, 
of  which  two  made  the  covering  and  were  supported  by  the  others. 
The  length  of  this  monument  was  six  feet  two  inches,  the  breadth 
three  feet  one  inch,  and  the  thinness  of  the  stone  three  inches. 
At  each  corner  of  it  was  erected  a  stone  four  feet  high,  and  near 
it,  at  the  S.  W.  end,  another  stone  was  placed,  in  the  form  of  a 
pyramid,  six  feet  high,  of  a  mstick  work,  and  of  that  kind  of 
stone  which  is  called  a  milestone.  Vast  quantities  of  burnt 
coals,  ashes,  and  human  bones,  some  of  which  were  in  part 
burned,  and  some  only  scorched,  were  found  in  it,  which  was 
looked  upon  to  be  a  work  of  the  Ostmen,  and  erected  by  that 
people,  while  they  were  heathens,  in  memory  of  some  petty 
prince  or  nobleman.** 

MODERN  DUBLIN. 

Dublin  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lifiey^  wUc^ 
discharges  its  waters  into  an  extensive  and  beautiful  bay,  near  the 
central  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Ireland.  The  city  oocu^es  a 
low  site^  with  a  surlswe  gently  undulating;  the  land  upon  which  it 
is  phMsed  having,  in  most  directions,  a  gradual  ascent  from  the  river 
<«  botii  sides.  From  the  south-west  to  the  south-east  extends,  at 
a  short  dbtanoe  from  the  city,  a  range  of  lofty  and  picta- 
resque  mountains. 

The  approaches  to  this  capital  are  not  calculated  to  convey 
dne  ideas  of  its  attractive  character  and  real  magnificence.  The 
west  natural  and  obvk>us,  but  not  at  present  the  most  costomary 
anode  of  approach,  with  visiters  from  England,  studious  of  eoa- 
vsaience  and  ei9)edition,  is  that  afforded  by  the  waters  whk:h 
flow  from  the  Irish  sea  txp  to  the  city  quays.  The  transcendant 
beanties  of  the  bay  dainv  admiration  from  every  spectatcHr  |  but 
the  city,  when  viewed  m  this  gradual  advance  amidst  scenery 
where  the  bold,  the  soft,  and*  the  lovely  are  intermingled  with  ex- 
quisite effect,  presents  some  ^f  its  meanest  features  to  the  first 
glance,  and  exposes  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances  of 
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its  situation.— ^Buried  indiscriminately  in  a  mass  of  buildings 
seated  on  low  ground^  which  assumes  in  perspectiye  the  at^^ect  of. 
a  chearless  lerel^  the  most  noble  structures  and  capacious  streets 
are^  in  tins'  point  of  prospect,  entirely  veiled  by  such  sordid  and 
uncouth  objects  as  are  usual  to  the  maritime  outlines  of  a  trading 
city.  The  great  deficiency  of  Dublin,  when  viewed  from  any 
cfistant  point,  has  its  most  potent  degree  of  effect  with  the 
examiner  approaching  in  this  direction.  Amidst  all  its  pride  of 
architectural  decoration,  this  city  possesses  few  elevated  objects 
to  enrich  the  perspective.  The  steeple  of  St.  George's  Church, 
the  tasteless  spire  of  St.  Patrick's,  and  the  column  erected  to 
commemorate  the  exploits  of  Admiral  Nelson,  are  the  chief  objects 
which  shoot  above  the  mass  of  buildings,  and  apprize  the  tra- 
veller of  his  approach  to  the  metropolis  of  a  populous  country. 

Until  lately  it  was  customary  for  passengers  arriring  by  the  go- 
vernment packets  from  Holyhead,  to  debark  at  a  spot  projecting 
into  the  bay  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  Dublin.  Land- 
ing near  a  house  of  entertainment  called  the  Pigeon-house,  the 
voyager  was  conducted  to  the  city  through  the  miserable  village 
of  Ringsend,  and  other  forlorn  passes,  forming,  in  regard  to  Dublin, 
those  water-side  excrescences  which  Rotherhithe  and  Wapping 
constitute  with  London  ;  and  the  nature  of  his  first  impression 
may  be  rea<fily  imagined.  The  packets  which  sail  between  this 
port  and  Holyhead  now  land  the  passenger  at  Howth,  situated  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Dublin,  and  the  approach 
from  that  place  is  more  consonant  to  the  intrinsic  character  of  the 
dty,  although  it  is  still  fiir  from  being  regular  and  commanding. 
As  the  first  indication  of  our  proximity  to  the  capital,  we  pass,  on 
the  right,  an  assemblage  of  commodious  but  neglected  buildings, 
termed  the  Crescent.  On  the  left  stands  revealed  the  bay,  lovely 
at  every  point  of  view  !  whilst  the  shipping  in  the  river,  and  the 
wide-spread  buildings  of  the  crowded  city,  are  just  sufficiently 
^BscloBed  to  communicate  anticipations  of  commercial  activity  and 
grandeur  of  civic  disposal.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  waters 
rise  those  august  mountains  which  impart  so  much  romantic 
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beauty  to  the  vicinage  of  I>ublin.  The  saburban  streets,  by 
which  the  traveller  proceeds^  are  very  irregular^  but,  in  genemlj 
contain  honses  of  respectable  dimensions. 

The  city  is,  perhaps,  entered  to  the  greatest  advantage  froa 
the  north.  The  borders  in  this  direction  are  disfigured  by  cabinJi, 
equally  wretched  with  those  which  afflict  the  traveller  on  the 
skirts  of  small  provincial  towns  in  Ireland  5  but,  when  these 
spectacles  of  misery  are  passed,  one  of  those  quick  vicissitodes 
so  firequent  with  this  country,  in  regard  to  artificial  as  well  a» 
natural  features,  is  displayed  with  unusual  effect. — ^A  fine  line  of 
streets,  varying  in  width,  but  possessing,  through  much  of  its 
course,  a  noble  amplitude  of  proportions,  leads  from  this  northern 
entrance  to  the  castle,  many  of  the  chief  public  buildings  stand- 
ing, in  superb  exhibition,  within  the  view  of  the  passenger  at 
different  stages  of  his  progress. 

Dublin  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  river  liffey, 
much  the  larger  proportion  lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  It 
is  stated  in  the  history  of  Dublin  by  Whitelaw  and  Walsh,  that  the 
city  covers  an  area  of  about  1264  English  acres,  of  which  aboat 
785  lie  on  the  south  and  about  478  on  the  north,  side  of  the 
Liffey.  In  the  same  work  it  is  observed  that  ''  the  Royal  Hos- 
pital near  Kilmainham,  and  the  Marine  School  on  the  south  wall^ 
which,  at  present,  seem  to  mark  the  extreme  points  of  Dublin  to 
the  west  and  east,  are  distant  from  each  other  about  2|  English 
miles.  The  breadth  of  the  city,  from  north  to  south,  is  not  much 
less  :  an  imaginary  line,  touching  its  extreme  points,  but  inclu- 
ding a  considerable  space  occupied  by  fields  and  gardens,  gives  a 
circumference  of  nearly  seven  miles." — ^The  city  is  surrounded 
by  a  road,  which  approaches  towards  an  oblong  figure,  but  is 
termed  the  circular  road.  This  line  of  transit,  which  recedes  at 
many  points  from  the  city-limits,  is  8  j  miles  in  extent. 

The  greater  number  of  public  structures,  including  the  castle> 
or  vice*regal  residence,  and  the  cathedral-churches,  are  situated  ia 
the  southern  division  -,  and  in  such  parts  of  this  district  as  com- 
prise the  site  of  the  aatient  city,  we  unpleasantly  find  that  there 
still  exist  ample  materials  for  estimating  the  crowded,  meauj  and 
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offensiye  character  of  which  0aUiii  partook  with  most  other 
waUed  towiifi;  in  past  ages.  The  contrast  of  extreme  fanmility  to 
squares,  streets,  and  public  buildings  of  a  description  truly  admi- 
rable,  is,  however,  rarely  obtruded  on  the  examiner  intent  on 
investigating  the  principal  edifices. 

The  chief  augmentation  of  Dublin,  within  the  last  century, 
has  been  on  the  north  side  of  the  Liffey,  and  on  the  eastern  part 
of  that  division  of  the  city.  In  a  western  direction  is  seen  much 
of  the  contracted  arrangement  of  past  times,  narrow  streets,  and 
bouses  ill-constructed,  degrading  the  state  of  the  middle  class  of 
society,  and  aggravating  at  once  the  sufferings  and  the  aspect  of 
poverty.  But,  on  that  side  which  extends  towards  the  north-east, 
the  vast  increase  almost  unif<»inly  presents  an  example  of  im- 
provement in  style  and  disposal.  Several  lines  of  street,  in  thia 
division,  constitute  striking  ornaments  of  2>ublin }  and,  except  as 
to  circumstances  of  splendour  derived  from  public  buildings,  the 
examiner  will  scarcely  hesitate  to  pronounce  tiiis  the  most  attract 
tive  part  of  a  metropolis  abounding  in  points  of  interest.* 

Having  thus  premised  that  the  effect  of  contrast  is  harsh  and 
fireqnent — that  the  abodes  of  mis^  are  numerous,  and  subject 

*  The  increaie  of  the  city  on  the  north  side  of  the  Liffey,  is  thos  stated 
by  Dr.  Walsh.  '*  In  the  actual  survey  made  by  Charles  Brooking,  in  1798^ 
the  northern  limits  of  Dublin,  to  the  westward  of  Bolton-street,  appear 
much  the  same  as  at  present.  To  the  eastward  of  that  street  the  follow- 
ing accessions  have  been  made  :  Upper  Sackville-street,  part  of  Marl- 
borough-street  north  of  Earl-street,  west  part  of  Mecklenburgh-street, 
CUocester-ttreet,  north  Cumberland-street,  Dominick-street,  6ranby-row, 
Palace-row,  Cavendish-row,  Frederick-street  north,  Great  Goorge's-street 
north,  Temple-street,  GrenvUle-street,  Gardiner's-row,  GardinerVplace» 
Gardlner'8-street,Summer-hUl,  Rutland-street,  Buckingham-street,  Duke's 
place,  Caroline-row,  Mountjoy-squarc,  Great  Charles-street,  Fitzgibbon- 
street,  Belvidere-place,  Upper  Rutland-street,  Mountjoy-place,  Russel- 
place,  Dorset-street,  Henrietta-street,  Paradise-row,  Blessington-street^ 
Bccles-itreet,  wIthBeresford-place  and  the  Castom-honse.  At  the  entrance 
to  the  Old  Bridge,  the  quay  was  interrupted  by  houses  close  to  the  river 
on  the  north  side  as  well  as  the  south."— Hist,  of  Dublin  by  Whitelaw  and 
Walsh,  p.  457,  note. 
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Gardiner- Street^  which  pnrsves  a  direct  course,  of  considerable 
length,  on  ground  graduaUy  declining  towards  the  rirer,  and 
terminates  in  a  yiew  of  the  northern  facade  of  the  Custom-honse. 

The  whole  of  the  principal  streets  are  well  paved  and  lighted. 
In  the  year  1830,  an  act  was  passed  for  lighting  the  dty  of 
Dablin  with  gas,  and  active  measures  have  been  subsequently 
employed  for  carrying  that  desirable  purpose  into  effect. 

The  Squaess  of  Dublin  are  four  in  number,  to  which  state- 
m^t  it  must  be  added  that  a  fifth,  of  a  subordinate  but  respecta- 
ble character,  is  now  in  a  state  of  progress. 

The  square  termed  St.  Stephen's  Green  claims  primty  of 
rank.  Although  mere  amplitude  of  dimensions  is  usually  a  sub- 
ject of  vulgar  inquiry  and  interest,  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe 
that  this  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  square  in  Europe.  The 
Oreen  and  its  marginal  ynlks  comprise  13  acres,  1  rood,  and  SO 
perches,  Irish  measure,  encompassed  by  a  paved  street  sixty  feet 
in  width,  lined  by  about  124  houses.  The  verdure  of  the  ex- 
tensive area  is  suffered  to  remain  in  a  rough  and  neglected  condi- 
tion .  Thin  plantations  of  trees  are  interspersed  in  different  parts  ; 
bnt  in  their  present  inftoit  state,  these  communicate  an  air  of 
poverty  to  the  general  effect,  and  they  are  scarcely  sufficient  in 
number  to  prove  highly  ornamental  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
growth.  In  the  centre  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  King  George 
II.  placed  on  a  pedestal  of  considenJi>le  elevation.  This  statne 
was  cast  by  Van  Nost,  and  was  erected  in  1758.  The  king  is 
represented  in  a  Roman  military  habit ;  and  on  the  front  of  the 
pedestal  is  an  inscription,  in  latin,  stating  the  subject  represented 
and  the  date  of  erection.  Owing  to  the  great  extent  of  the  area  in 
which  it  is  placed,  this  statue  sinks  into  insignificance,  when 
viewed  from  the  usual  point  of  observation, — the  street  sur- 
rounding the  green. 

The  houses  of  St.  Stephen *8-square  are  totally  destitute  of 
uniformity.  Many  are  handsome  and  ornamental  mansions, 
whether  detached  or  united ;  but  others  are  of  a  character  com- 
psvatively  humble,  and  are,  in  some  instances,  af^roaching 
inwards  Jecay.  The  magnitude  of  this ''  green'*  is  the  principal 
objecf  calculated  to  interest  the  examiner. 
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A  want  of  nYVUMftrf  is  naturally  destmctiTe  of  all  pretenaiotts 
to  beauty  in  the  buildinga  of  a  square.  In  a  street  of  devioos 
progress,  like  the  high  street  of  Oxford,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  want  of  miifo^ity  in  domestic  stmctores  may  not  constitiite 
am  dlMolute  charm,  in  the  fancy,  if  not  in  the  judgment,  of  the 
spectator,  fint  when  right  lines  are  adopted  for  the  generalgronnd-^ 
plan,  r^pilarity  and  symmetry  in  each  part  become  indispensable. 
Even  the  extensive  dimensions  of  St.  Stephen's-green  evidently 
render  tme  grandeur  of  architectural  effect  difficult  of  attainment. 
Its  scale  is  adapted  to  a  line  of  palaces  alone  $  and  many  mansions 
on  the  iMurder  of  this  square,  which  are  estimable  as  ardiitectural 
objects  when  separately  considered,  are  lost,  like  the  statue  in 
the  centre,  in  the  vastness  of  the  theatre  on  which  they  are 
Tiewed. 

St.  Stephen's*green  derives  its  a{q[>ellation  from  a  church 
dedicated  to  the  first  christian  martyr,  which  appears  to  have 
stood  nearly  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Castle-market.  The 
green  was  levelled  in  1678,  and  at  that  time,  on  account  of  the 
wetness  of  the  soil,  a  deep  drain,  or  ditch,  was  dug  nmnd  it,  which 
afterwards  proved  a  very  objectionable  nuisance.  The  whole  was 
enclosed  by  a  wall  of  plain  masonry,  within  which  was  planted  a 
double  row  of  lime  trees.  In  their  maturity  these  trees  imparted 
an  agreeable  shade  to  a  gravelled  walk,  which  encompassed  the 
aquare,  and  which  was  formerly  so  fiftshionable  a  promenade  that 
one  side  of  the  square  is  still  denominated  the  BeaMJp-walk,  By 
recent  judicious  exertions  the  ditch  is  now  filled  up,  and  the 
lime-trees,  which  had  survived  their  vigour,  and  were  rajadly 
becoming  mere  leafless  emblems  of  departed  gaiety,  are  altogether 
removed.  The  gloomy  barrier  of  the  wall  is  also  levelled,  and 
the  interior  of  the  square  is  now  enclosed  by  iron  palisades. 

'  Mbbbion  SauARB,  situated  at  ashort  distance  from  St.  Stephen's 
green,  towards  the  north-east,  although  not  the  most  extensive, 
is^  undoubtedly,  the  finest  square  in  Dublin.  The  central  area, 
lOOO  feet  in  length,  by  530  feet  in  width,  and  containing  about 
19i  English  acres,  is  enclosed  by  a  neat  iron  palisade,  placed  on 
a  dwarf  wall  of  mountain  granite.    The  interior  is  laid  out  with 
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miU:h  oNrrect&ess  of  taste,  in  greea-swurd,  gravel  vnUa,  and 
shrabberies.  Three  sides  of  this  square  are  occapied  by  Imes 
of  substantial  and  very  capacious  houses,  well  adapted  to  the 
residence  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  The  chief  parts  of  the  whole 
are  composed  of  brick,  but  the  basement-story  of  the  houses  on 
the  ncHih  side  is,  in  most  instances,  of  stone.  A  sufficient  degree 
of  symmetrical  proportion  pervades  these  lines  of  building, 
although  the  three  sides  are  not  strictly  uniform.  No  ornamental 
particnkrs  occur  on  any  of  the  fronts  $  but  the  ample  dimensioas 
of  the  respective  buildings,  and  the  considerable  extent  of  the 
sqaare  in  which  they  are  placed,  confer  an  air  of  dignity  on  the 
general  effect.  Between  the  houses  and  the  enclosed  part  of  the 
square  are  a  carriage  way,  nearly  sixty  feet  in  width,  and  a  foot- 
path, about  ten  feet  wide,  well  flagged  with  granite. 

The  west  side  of  the  square  contains  no  more  than  seyea 
houses,  the  greater  part  bdng  open  to  a  spacious  lawn,  at  the 
back  of  that  noble  mansion  which  formerly  constituted  the  city* 
residence  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  is  now  occopied  by  the 
Dublin  Sodety,  Towards  the  central  part  of  this  side  is  a  pubUe 
fountain.  The  structore  ndsed  over  this  enclosed  spring  for 
publicuse,  extends  about  forty-seven  feet  in  front,  and  was  erected 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  but  is  in  a  state  of 
premature  decay. 

FiTzwiLLiAjf  SauARB,  likewisc  situated  in  that  part  of  the 
city  which  is  south  of  the  Liffey,  is  at  present  incomplete. 
One  side  is  not  commenced,  and  a  second  is  unfinished.  This 
square  is  not  designed  on  a  large  scale,  but  the  houses,  although 
not  of  .the  first  class,  are  commodious  and  well-built. 

Rutland  SauARB,  in  the  northern-  division  of  Dublin,  con- 
sists of  ranges  of  handsome  and  capacious  houses,  which  encompass 
the  gardens  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital.  The  southern  side  is 
chiefly  engrossed  by  the  extensive  buildings  of  that  establishment, 
and  the  side  towards  the  north  attains  considerable  importance 
and  dignity  from  the  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Charlemont. 

MovNTJOY  Squarb,  situated  to  the  north-east  of  the  square 
named  alter  the  duke  of  Rutland,  is  of  limited  dimensions,  but 
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coDspicoous  for  a  respectable  and  liberal  simplicity  of  anuigemeiit. 
The  central  area^  disposed  as  a  lawn,  and  enclosed  by  an  iron  pali- 
sade,  measures  450  feet  on  each  side.  The  road  for  carriages  is 
abont  fifty  feet  in  widths  and  the  raised  path- ways  for  foot  passengers 
are  well  flagged  with  granite.  The  streets  leading  to  this  square 
are  eight  in  nnmber>  not  any  of  which  are  less  than  seventy  feet 
in  width.  The  honses^  like  the  area  which  they  eiicompassj  are 
of  moderate  but  respectable  proportions.  They  are  composed  of 
brick,  and  the  extericNr  is  entirely  destttnte  of  architectoral  deco- 
ration. 

Without  examining  into  other  effects  of  the  Union  (which^ 
we  hope  with  confidence^  will  prove  of  {Mrogressive  and  solid 
advantage  to  the  country  at  lai'ge)  it  is  certain  that  the  re« 
nioval  of  the  Irish  parliament  has  *^  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  the 
nation,**  and  deprived  the  metropolis  of  too  many  of  the  noble  and 
affluent  residents  who  once  shed  so  moch  lustre  on  the  society  of 
this  city.  As  Dublin  must  be  viewed  rather  as  the  seat  of 
government,  and  emporium  of  national  fashion,  than  as  a  mercan- 
tile city,  however  respectable  its  commerce,  this  deprivation  is 
severdy  felt  by  the  inhabitants,  and  is  painfiilly  perceptible  in 
the  deserted  or  altered  state  of  the  priac^»l  mansions.*    We 

•  Ib  one  insunce,  and  in  one  only,  it  has  been  thought,  by  a  satirical 
paec,  that  a  Doblin  manilim  was  erected  with  so  little  jadgment  as  to  w*fo 
nat  Its  speedy  desarUoa.  Wp  aUnde  to  the  extonsiTe  and  cestiy  hoaae 
raised  by  the  Earl  of  Aldborough,  on  a  site  fbrmeriy  constitating  part  of 
the  strand,  near  Balybongh-bridge.  The  situation  is  undesirable  in  every  . 
▼lew,  and  the  ground  on  which  the  house  is  built  is  held  at  a  high  rent, 
oa  a  terminable  lease.  This  very  expensive  fabric  Is  now  occupied  as  a 
school,  and  is  thus  noticed  by  the  author  of  the  poem  entitled  *^  the  Seven 
IMeveai" 

Where  once  the  billows  roared  along  the  strand. 

Now,  jGsr  from  billows,  spreads  the  thirsty  land  : 

There  on  a  flat,  in  all  the  pride  of  taste, 

A  pompons  palace  beautifies  the  waste ; 

Without,  an  hundred  mottos  deck  the  walls. 

Within,  daubs,  shellwork,  knick-knacks  and  glass-balls. 

Studious  of  architecture's  art  divine, 

Fony,  Oh  Stratford  I  made  this  mansion  thine  !'* 
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shall  shortly  have  occasion  to  remark  that  the  snperb  hoases  of  the 
Dnke  of  Leinster  and  Lord  Viscount  Powerscoart  are  now  ased 
as  public  buildings.  Many  dwellings  of  distingnished  persons  are 
converted  into  hotels,  where,  as  it  has  been  truly  observed,  **  the 
former  proprietors  occupy  a  room  for  the  few  days  they  remain 
in  the  metropolis,  in  their  transit  to  England.'*  The  vacant 
condition  of  other  spacious  and  noble  houses  communicates,  at 
present,  an  air  of  melancholy  to  many  retired  parts  of  the  city, 
wluch,  we  trust,  will  be  of  no  more  than  temporary  prevalence. 
A  perseverance  in  commercial  habits,  duly  encouraged  by  the 
ruling  power,  may  enable  future  merchants  of  Dublin,  Hke  those 
of  Florence  and  Venice,  to  become  the  occupants  of  palaces. 

Among  the  mansions  retained  for  the  residence  of  their  noble 
owners,  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Gharlemont  is  chiefly  entitled  to 
attention.  This  handsome  structure  is  situated  on  the  northern 
side  of  Rutland-square,  to  which  it  presents  a  stone  front,  of  chaste 
and  attractive  architecture.  The  principal  suite  of  apartments  is 
designed  on  a  noble  scale,  and  enriched  with  many  valuable  punt- 
ings.  The  library  is  the  finest  room  of  its  kind  possessed  by  any 
private  residence  of  Dublin,  when  her  proudest  mansions  were 
occupied  by  nobles  and  gentry ;  and  the  extensive  collection  of 
books  denotes  the  correct  judgment  of  the  distinguished  peer  by 
whom  they  were  selected.  Literature,  scu^yture,  and  the  pencil, 
combine  at  once  to  decorate  this  admirable  building,  and  to  per* 
petuate  the  elegant  taste  of  the  late  accomplished  earl  of  Gharle- 
mont, by  whom  the  mansion  was  constructed  and  its  embellishments 
arranged. 

fFaierfrrd  Hmtie,  the  mansion  of  the  Marquess  of  Waterford, 
is  situated  in  Mariborongh*8treet,  and  was  built  in  the  year  1740, 
after  the  designs  of  Mr.  Cassels.  This  structure  is  usually  de- 
scribed as  being  '^  the  first  private  edifice  of  stone  erected  in 
Dublin.*'  An  air  of  undue  weight  and  gloom  prevails  over  the 
whole  exterior,  and  the  internal  arrangement  is  equally  conspi- 
cuous for  dark  and  chill  grandeur.  Some  excellent  pictures  by 
the  old  masters  are  preserved  in  this  mansion. 

As  the  seat  of  government  and  the  king's  representative. 
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DttbUii,  notw iAstondiog  t^e  removal  of  ito  parliameiit,  and  the 
eoBaequeat  dinuaetioa  of  its  fashioiiabte  circles  in  lustre  and  ex- 
lent^  wears>  ja  the  populoos  and  busy  jHurts  of  the  city>  an  aape^ 
of  spleMtosr  and  gaiety  not  to  be  witnessed  elsewhere  within  the 
Aritish  dooiiniossj  except  in  the  metropolis  of  the  empire,,  In 
the  winter  and  spring,  the  affluent  and  disengaged  crowd  to  jthis 
gnat  magnet  of  attraction  from  nearly  every  part  of  Ireland }  and 
at  thoae  seasons  the  cursory  spectator,  not  enabled  to  make  com- 
parisons between  the  past  and  the  present,  is  well  satisfied  with 
the  appearance  of  wealth  pud  vivacity,  and  recognizes  n<^  symp- 
toms of  impaired  mi^nificeace.  At  the  court  of  the  viceroy  the 
change,  however,  is  necessarily  perceptible  -,  but  the  deficiency, 
eveu  there,  exists  rather  in  rank  than  in  numbers. 

The  University,  and  the  different  learned  societies  established 
in  Dnblin,  impart  to  the  most  estimable  circles  a  sterling  value, 
independent  on  fashion;  and  the  numerous  officers  of  the  garrison 
assist  in  contributing  to  the  gaiety  of  pablic  entertainments  and 
private  parties.* 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  the  middle  classes  of  society 
in  DnUin  prefer  domestic  to  public  amusements  -,  and,  from  tbt^ 
pandty  and  neglected  condition  of  places  designed  for  public 
resort,  such  would,  assuredly,  appear  to  be  the  fact.t    The 


•  iLllte^ih  we^ky  n  msMu  veach  for  the  correotiwss  ef  the  calcala- 
tiaa,  we  piMont  the .  feUowiag  statanient  of  Dr.  Walah,  respectias  the 
rimet  of  vUiling  society  into  which  Dublin  was  divided  in  the  year  1818. 
— ^'^  Twenty-nine  peera  and  peeresses  temporal;  six  peers  spiritual; 
thirteen  baronets,  or  ladies ;  five  members  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
niaety-tfaree  Protestant  clergymen;  170  Roman  Catholic  clergymen; 
twwty-Ave  Disseatinf  tUtgyvM/n  1851  l«wyers  and  atteraeyii  804 
phyndHUM  aad  saigtoais  1484  gentry  and  private  familint}  and  4911 
pawns  eagnged  in  coinnieroe»  baakan,  merchants,  head-mannfactarers, 
aad  daalors.  To  these  may  he  added  the  officers  of  the  garriMNiy  about 
800.*'— Hist,  of  Dub.  vol.  ii,  p.  1168,  ne/e. 

f  The  altered  eircamstaaces  of  the  city  may,  ia  some  degree,  accoaat 

esr  the  aeglect  of  public  places ;  but  it  is  dhitinctly  evident  that  the  taste 

of  the  inhabitanto  dees  not  lead  to  tiieir  eacoangemeat.    The  ohaage  of 

apfiicatiaa  to  which  ■^veiral  places  of  aiasaaieat  bava  become  labject,  is 
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UHSfttre  for  tiie  perfoiUMnoe  of  tlie  re^^lar  drama  kai  ever  cms* 
nanded,  in  this  oity^  admirers  umI  patrons  ^  bot  select  and  oob« 
TiTial  meeCiags^  often  enlrrened  by  mnsie  ai^  Ihe  danee>  ave 
more  consonant  to  tlie  genius  of  the  peojde  than-  indtiaciimi&aie 
assemblies,  tt  is  nnqnestiimable  that  the  prerailiag' maaneis 
have  become  of  a  more  sedate  cast  since  the  remoTsi  of-die  pat^ 
fiament,  and  the  consequent  defalcaition  of  alBaent  sociely.  In  a 
t»nspicaoas  instance  a  change  has  been  effected*  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  public  morals.— 'The  clob-houses  ate  no  longer 
patnmuEed^  and  gaming,  even  in  such  eircnmscribed  modiftcatioBS 
as  are  nsuaMy  believed  to  deprive  this  vice  (d  its  injnrions  qnaHtieSj 
has  ceased  to  be  fashionable. 

To  one  most  salutaiy  species  of  gratification  the  inhalntuitB 
of  DubUn  are  so  ardently  attached,  that  they  may  be  said  to  carry 
the  enjoyment  to  excess;  This  is  the  Inimry  of  bathing ;  to  which 
the  close  vicinity  of  the  sea,  and  the  beanty  of  its  coasts^  afford  at 
once  fadlity  and  attractions.  On  this  sul^ject  we  present  fbe 
words  of  a  native  writer  (Dr.  Wabh)  3  but  not  withovt  rennilc- 
ing,  that,  perhaps,  in  some  foture  sera  of  refinement,  the  bathers 
'in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  populous  places  may  adopt  ibose 
convenient  and  covered  machines,  which  were  invented,  somb 
time  since,  at  Margate,  in  Kent,  and  are  now  in  use  at  that 
and  several  other  watering-places.-—''  The  whole  population  of 
DoUia  seem  to  crowd  to  the  water  in  the  sammer  mentha,  and 
all  ranks  and  ages  think  bathing  a  spedfic  for  the  preservatSeii  4rf 
health,  or  the  cure  of  distemper.  On  these  occasionsf  the  road^ 
to  the  sea,  at  particular  times  of  the  tide,  present  extraordinary 
spectacles.    Every  vehicle,  both  public  and  private,  is  seen  filled 

woilhy  of  remark.— la  the  latter  part  of  the  last  oentory  a  gantea  mm 
opened  In  ike  eoathera  tnhnilM,  oader  the  name  of  Raaelagh.  These  pro- 
nieeeare  now  converted  into  a  nonaery,  in  wUeh  are  odacated  the  davgb- 
tersofauuiyhi^y  respectable  Ronaa  Catholic fiuniliee.  ACircne^bailClbr 
Astley'i  equestrian  exhibitions,  is  used  as  a  charitable  aiyhim  and  a 
aMedn«Jioaie.  On  the  site  of  the  once  ceiebvated  theatre  of  Smock 
Alley  baa  been  lately  erected  a  Jftoman  Catholic  Cfaapel^^JSxcopt  the 
TheatBe«nvyal,  the  promenade  in  tiie  gardeae  of  the  Iiying4B  Hoepilal 
forms  the  oaiy  place  that,  at  passsati  msste  with  ample  < 
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witk  peopb  crj^wdiag  tlie  avemnea  that  lead  to  the  i«lt  wal^r,  oa 
both  sides  of  the  bay,  particularly  on  the  south,  As  the  shgce  U 
fl»t«  aiul  the  period  of  bathing  is  b«t  short  at  each  tide^  they 
kuasteii  to  a;rail  themselves  of  it,  and  nish  f  U  together  ia^  the 
water.  The  swarm  of  aaked  figures  thas  seea  od  the  shpiEi^  from 
Bis^gaead  to  Sa&dymount  is  as  siagolar  as  it  is  sorprising^  ii^iib 
the  noise  and  sportive  merrimeat  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  not 
piractised  so  mnch  Ipr  health  as  festive  recreatipn.  It  is  supposed 
that  90,000  people  hathe  every  tide  ia  DuUia-bay  duriag  the 
summer  moadisj  and  jyiaoy  cottfiaue  the  praotiee  through  tbi9 
winter."*  For  such  persons  as  do  not  approve  of  the  open  ftea> 
several  <x)ld  and  hot  baths  have  been  established  in  DniiUn  and 
th0  neighhpnrii^  inllagee. 

In  Botei^ect  ia  Dublin  more  improved,  in  reeent  years,  than 
in  the  regulations  of  its  police.  The  first  act  for  establishing  a 
wmtcb  in  this  city  was  passed  in  the  rmgn  of  Blisaheth ;  but  Bo.efi- 

•  Hist,  of  Dnbliib  by  WMteUw  and  Walsh,  pp.  1173-4.— For  the  con. 
▼vyaaco  of  poribai  not  provided  with  carriages  on  their  own  establishment, 
■■■Mroiis  Teliiclesy  denominated  jatmHng*car$  and  jingUt^  attoad  at  tiM 
4iffBffeat  confines  of  the  city  leading  to  villages  in  the  vicinity.  The 
Jaunting-car  lias  two  rapges  of  seats,  on  which  the  passengers  (six  in  nam* 
ber,  without  any  great  inconvenience)  are  placed,  with  their  baclLS  towards 
each  other,  their  feet  resting  on  a  part  of  the  machine  about  twelve  inches 
from  the  gronnd.  The  driver,  if  the  complement  of  his  vehicle  be  com- 
plete, occupies  an  elevated  seat  ia  flroat*;  otherwise  he  sits  foremost  in 
use  «f  tie  hUeral  rows,  and  drives,  usnally  with  sUU  and  safety,  in  this 
awkward  position.  This  description  of  carriage  is  in  very  general  use  ia 
all  parts  of  Ireland ;  and  aifords  a  safe  and  not  unpleasant  mode  of  tra- 
▼elling.  The  jingle  acquires  its  appellation  from  the  ringing  sound  of  the 
leefe  iroB-Wj^k,  j|p  sn^ .carriages  i|s  ply  f^r  hire.  This  species  of  vehicle 
ce«nipts  of  ,a  ^iecnlar  open  bedy^  placed  lligh  upon  eprings*  the  cosapany 
havjas.  the  adfi^ti^fe  ef fiactag  each  •ether.  With  sa&laUe  improveiBeats, 
dria  4f  scriptiip  of  carriage  ie  j^winipiatD  freqneat  ase  in  most  parts  ef 
Ike  ceuat^^—We  eaanot  aeactede  lUs  note  without  obeerviag  that  the  erdi^ 
aery  Irish  drivess  maintain  vse  high  a, degree  ef  independence,  that  they 
•Ptfrely  disregMd  ihatiale'AfitrajtelUar  wh|ch  <dincU  the  person  enirasted 
uiitfctl^rMe,  always  to  takA  the  side  ef  the  road  that  is  towards  his  lait 
hand;  .  Frefuent  pieeaetieas  en-  this  hsad  are  ceaspicaeBsly  potisdy  at 
each  oatlets  ef  Dnblia  as  are  most  f^qnented. 
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dent  measures  for  preserving  the  trattqnfflity  of  tbe  streets  after 
son-set>  appear  to  have  been  adopted  ontU  years  near  the  dose 
of  the  eighteenth  century.*  The  present  police^estabHshment 
was  institated  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1808.  The  district  of 
its  jurisdiction  extends  to  all  places  within  eight  miles  of  the 
Castle  of  Dublin,  and  comprises  six  diyisions,  in  each  of  whkh 
is  a  public  office.  The  whole  establishment,  induding  peaee* 
officers,  constables,  and  horse  patrole,  consists  of  nearly  eight 
hundred  men,  whose  vigilance  apd  activity  succeed  in  rendering 
the  streets  of  this  metropolis  as  secure  during  the  hours  of  night 
as  those  of  any  city  in  the  British  empire. 

The  dty  of  Dublin  enjoys  a  considerable  share  of  the  fore^ 
commerce  of  Ireland,  particularly  as  rq;ards  the  trade  widi 
America,  the  West  Indies,  the  Baltic^  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Its  continental  trade,  formerly  a  branch  of  great  importance,  is 
much  diminished  in  late  years,  partly  owing  to  the  disuse  of 
claret  as  an  artide  of  ordinary  consnmption.f  The  exten^ve 
trade  with  England  is  chiefly  carried  on  through  the  port  of 
Liverpool. 

The  internal  trade  of  Dublin  is  very  considerable,  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  other  Irish  cities.  Here  is  the  prindpal  depository 
of  bleached  linen ;  and  several  manufactures  are  cultivated,  although 
not  on. a  scale  of  great  importance. 

The  earliest  authentic  Charter  granted  to  the  City  of  DqbUn, 
proceeded  from  King  Henry  II.  Mr.  Harris  mentions  a  charter  of 
King  Edgar,  dated  in  the  year  964 ;  but  the  fallacy  of  that  docn- 
ment  is  now  universally  admitted. 

•  Dr.  Camphell,  in  Us  ^<  PhUoM>pUcal  Sarvey,"  paUidied  in  ITTS, 
mentiiMit  Dublin  as  nn  *«  Ul-poUced  city  1 1*  nnd  obtervet  *'  that  Ut  haak«r 
recommended  to  him  a  lodging  fai  Capel-etreet,  near  Bisez-bridge,  amign* 
big  tliit  reason ;  that,  as  It  was  the  most  public  part  of  the  town,  he  was 
in  less  danger  of  being  robbed  coming  home  late  i  for  It  seems  that  even 
two  chairmen  were  not  a  suSlclent  protection."  « 

f  In  Che  year  ITftS,  the  quantity  of  claret  imported  is  said  to  have 
been  not  less  than  8,000  tons.  In.lBl6,  the  import  of  French  wiaes,  of 
every  Idnd,  fnm  France,  amounted  to  no  more  than  €11  tons,  t  hdb.  49 
gaUs. 
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The  charter  •£  Heaiy  II,  w«s  gnuited  m  1173,  M.  the 
origioai  patent  is  reimuaiag  in  the  office  of  the  towa-derk.  The 
last  dutf-ter  was. granted  hy  George  II.  in  1727,  being  the  first 
year  of  that  kbg's  reign.  ;  .;^,; 

The  Corporation  of  this  city  consists  of  twentypfiveraldermen^ 
of  whom  one  exercises  the  office  of  chief  magistrate^  nnder  the 
title  of  Lord  Mayor  ;^  ninety-six  members  of  common-council  $  a 
certain  number  of  sheriff  *s-peers>  not  exceeding  forty-eight  $  a 
recorder,  and  other  officers. "  The  lord-mayor  is  annuaUy  elected 
from  the  court  of  aldermen  5  and  that  coort  returns*  the  name  of 
the  member  chosen  by  themselves,  for  the  approbation  of  the 
commons.  No  person  chosen  lord-mayor,  sheriff,  recorder,  or 
toim-derk,  is  capable  of  executing  that  office  until  approved  by  « 
the  lord-lieutenant,  or  other  chief  governor  or  governors^  and  the 
privy-council.  The  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  two  sheriffs, f  are 
/Qstices  of  the  peace  in  the  city  and  liberties  of  Dublin. 

The  aldermen  are  diosen  for  life,  from  the  sheriff's-peera^ 
or  those  who  have  either  served  or  fined  for  the  office  of 
slieriff,  and  are  elected  by  the  lord-major,  aldermen,  and  com- 
mon-ooundl.  The  common-councH  are  elected  for  three  years, 
by  and  out  of  the  twenty-five  guilds,  or  corporations,  existing  in 
this  dty.  The  sheriff *s-peers  are  perpetual  members  of  the 
commons. 

The  City  Aumhly-kcmse  is  situated  in  William-street,  and 
is  a  small  building,  originally  erected  as  a  place  of  e&hibkion  by 
the  arttata  of  Dublin. 

The  Monmm  Haute,  or  official  residence  of  the  lord  mvfcf, 

*  The  title  of  Lord  Mayor  was  bestowed  on  the  chief  ifia|;ytrate  of 
Dublin  by  King  Charles  the  First,  in  the  year  1641,  he  having  been  pre- 
▼ioQsly  styled  first  provost,  and  afterwards  mayor,— 'Vide  Charter  mt  the 
MTenteenth  of  Charles  I.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  this  tltld  was 
■»t«doptedun^l6e5. 

f  In  the  year  1548,  the  Bailiffs  of  Dublin  were  constitoted  Sheriffs,  in 
a  nomination  of  the  corporation  contained  in  a  charter  granted  by  King 
Edward  VI.  This  change  is  confirmed  by  a  charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
(A.D.  1567),  in  which  the  city  is  declared  *<  {o  be  a  county  of  itself,  dls* 
^ma  fron  the  county  of  Dablln.*' 
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l8eiitirely<Ieslittii6*'«(thAt  aitbiUctoril  betttty  find  8pleiid<rar 
wWch  in  gcnertl  cliiuract«i»ctfee  pobBfc  eMixs  of  t^e  JriBh  me- 
tropolis. This '  buading  is  situated  ia  DaWsoa-strtet,  and  has  a 
brick  front,  of  an  aspect  peculiarly  mean  and  nni&yitiiig.  The 
interior,  however,  is  provided  with  several  very  spadioos  apart- 
'irients,  well  salted  to  the  extensive  and  liberal  hospitality  usually 
practised  by  the  diief  ma^strate  of  this  city.  Here,  in  the  year 
lasl,  the  Idrd  mayor  and  corporW;ion  had  the  honour  6f  enter- 
biinihg  his  majesty,  .King  George  IV.  For  the  greator  dignity 
of  thkfr  distii^ished  festival  a  circular  apartment  was  erected,  at 
tlU  ^ense  of  the  corporation.  This  memorable  a|mrtment  is 
Mnety  ffeet  in  diameter,  and  is  lighted  by  a  lantern,  fifty  feet  from 
theiiooh  The  whole  tooni  is  sttrrounded  by  a  corridor,  five  feet 
in  width.  Mahy  of  the  apartments  sure  ornamented  with  portraits 
of  noblemen  who  have -filled  the  high  office  of  viceroy,  and  dvic 
magistrates  esteemed  for  exemplary  conduct.  In  the  grounds 
towards  the  front  of  the  mansion  house  is  an  equestrian  statue  of 
George  I. 

OF  THE  EIVER  LIFFBY^lTS  BRIDGES— AND  THE  PUBLIC 
BUIIiDINGS  OF  DUBLIN,  MOST  CONSUPICUOUft  FOR 
ARCHITECTURAIi  GRANDEUR,  OR  IMPORT- 
ANCE OF  APPROPRIATION. 

The  river  liffey,  whidi  jpasses  nearly:  through  the  centte  of 
Doblin^  having  its  course  from  west  to  east^  ia  of  a  moderate 
width,  throughout  the  whole  of  its  progress  in  connection  with 
the  city,  ite  will  be  shewn  by  our  statement  of  the  respective 
length  of  several  of  the  bridges  by  which  it  is  crossed.  In  winter 
this  river  is  subject  to  floods^  which,  augmented  by  the  ascending 
tide«  have  frequently  laid  the  quays  under  water ;  and  the  stream 
is  then  sa  greatly  swollen^  that  different  bridges  have  been  swept 
away  by  its  impetuosity.  In  summer  it  is  usueOly  diminished  to 
an  inobnsiderabie  character,  and  is,  npon  the  recess  of  the  tide, 
when  dependant  upon  its  own  sources,  far  from  being  an  orna- 
mental adjunct  of  the  capital.  The  tide  reaches  to  the  western 
extremity  of  the  dty,  where  its  further  flow  is  arrested  by  an 
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apdi?lty«  Fpaok  Uus  dorciuBBtaiicei  and  the  freqneoey  of  shallow* 
«ad  ciipidi  in  ita  snbaeiiQent  course,  the  river  affords  no  facility  to 
inland  navigation.  Vessels  of  ccmsiderable  burthen  approach  to 
GacUsle'-bn^Kay  being  the  last  bridge  that  crosses  the-  river 
tenratdfthe^east* 

Althongh  the  Xaffey  can  scarcely  be  viewed,  in  itself,  as 
a^  accession  oC  beauty  to  Dublin,  the  artificial  means  nsed  for 
restrauung  %t$  waters  within  a  regular  channel,  and  for  rendering 
its  shores  eligible  to  commerce,  to  residence,  and  to  the  transit 
of  the  pas9enger^  improve  this  river,  alternately  vajnd  and  tur- 
balsntj  into  a  noble  exan^le  of  civic  industry  and  power.^The 
river,  Ufiey«  through,  its  whole  extent,  as  relates  to  the  city,  is 
lined,  on  both  sides,  with  quays  and  with  walla  oi  stone.  The 
qnaya  on  the  south  side  reach  from  the  Grand  Can4  Dock;,,  on 
the  east,  to  Barradr-bridge  on  the  west,  beiog  a  distance  of  two 
English  miles  and  a  quarter.  Those  on  the  north  side  extend 
£rom  the  docks .  of  the  Koyal  Canal  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Bamcks,  a  distance  of  one  English  mile  and  three  quarters.* 

The. river,  la  crossed  bjr  eight  Baioons,  seven  of  which  are 
jGipflgbpoeed  of  stone,  and  conduce  equally  to  the  ornament  and  the 
i^onvenieBce  ^of  the  city.  We  ennmerate  the  whole,  in  a  progress 
£rom  west  to  east 

Sarah  Bridge  consists  of  a  single  elliptic  arch,  104  feet  in 
span,  tmd  thir^  feet  in  heic^t,  from  the  key-stone  to  the  surface 
of  the  carr^at  at  low  water.  The  width  of  the  line  of  transit  is 
thirty-eight  feet.  The  foundation-stone  was  hud  in  1791,  by 
JSar^k,  Countess  of  WestmodandA.and  the  bridge .anquires  its  ap- 
{idlation  bom.  the  christian  name  of  that  vic6->queea. 

Barrack  Bridge  is  an  unomamented  pile,  composed  of  four 
semidrcnlar  arches^  and  occupies  the  site  of  a  wooden  bridge 

•  '^  fuy-waUs  ar«  twelve  feet  thick  aA  thefoandatiiea,  andare  faced 
wilkiaoicksefliewnmoiuitain-gnuiite.  To.the  eastward  of  Carlisle-hridge 
tkey  we  conetructed  wiOHMil  parapeU»  to  facilitate  the  landing  of  f  oodi. 
Above  that  bridge,  the  walle  finiih  with  a  neat  and  enbetantial  parapet, 
latorreplod  only  bj^  occasioaaMron  gafaaand  staiisa^  stone,  for  the  coa- 
\  of  tke  interior  traiic  of  email  veieels. 
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first  constrncted  in  the  year  1670.  Near  the  tfOQth  end  has  been 
recently  erected  an  embattled  gateway^  more  Ihlly  noticed  In  our 
account  of  Kllmainham  hospital. 

QveefCs^  Bridge,  a  substantial  and'  handsome  bvfldtttg^  eoHi- 
prising  three  arches^  was  re-edified,  in  its  present  form,  ia  1T€B, 
and  was  named  in  honoor  of  her  majesty,  Qaeen  Charlotte.  Ob 
thb  spot  formerly  stood  Arran^bridge,  which  was  erected  in  the 
year  1683,  but  was  demolished  in  1763,  by  one  of  those  Hoods  to 
which  the  Liffey  is  subject. 

fP'Mtworth  Bridge,  a  respectable  stractnre,  also  eonslstiag  of 
three  arches,  was  commenced  in  1816,  and  has  been  recently 
completed.*  The  first  stone  was  laid  by  Lord  fFMtwwrik,  when 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Richmond  Bridge,  a  plain  but  handsome  structure,  built  of 
Portland  stone^  consists  of  three  arches.  The  first  stone  was 
laid  by  the  duchess  of  Richmond,  in  1813,  and  the  bridge  was 
opened  to  the  public  on  St.  Patrick's  day,  1816.  The  breadth 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  bridges  <^  liOndon,  being  fifty, 
two  feet.f  The  entire  length  is  S20  feet.  On  the  key-stones  of 
the  arches  are  six  colossal  heads,  executed  by  Smyth,  dioiie  on 
one  side  allegorically  representing  Peace,  Hibernia,  and  Com- 
merce j  and  those  on  the  other  side  Plenty,  the  riter  Liflfey,  and 
Industry. 

Next  in  succession  is  Eneg  Bridge,  first  built  in  1676,  and 
named  in  honour  of  Arthur,  earl  of  Essex,  then  lord-lieutenant. 
The  present  structure  was  commenced  in  1753,  and  was  finished 
in  1755.  This  building  is  composed  of  hewn  stone,  and  is  de- 
signed after  the  model  of  Westminster  bridge,  though  necessarily 

*  There  formerly  stood  neftr  this  site  th6  most  antient  bridge  over  Ibe 
Liffey,  known  by  the  several  names  of  Old-bridge,  Dablin-bridi^,  and 
Ormond-bridge,  which  formed  for  many  ages  the  only  paatage  acron  the 
river.  The  period  at  whidh  it  was  first  erected  has  not  been  ascertained, 
bat  it  was  rebuilt  in  1498.  Long  previous  to  1802,  it  had  become  tnbject 
to  decay,  and  in  that  year  it  was  overthrown  by  a  flood  of  unprecedented 
violence. 

4  The  width  of  Westmmtter-bridge  is  forty  feet,  and  that  of  Waterloo 
bridge  forty-two  feet. 
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«f  diminished  proportkniB,  except  as  to  this  breadth  of  the  puit 
i^  transft,  which  is  greater  than  that  of  Westminster.  The 
arches  are  five  in  nmnber,  aod  this  bridge^  whl(&  constitutes  the 
Host  freqnettted  passage  betireen  the  soatfaem  and  northern  parts 
ef  Dnblin^  is^  nadonbtedly,  the  noUest^  although  not  ^  most 
ooatly>  Csbtic  diat  has  been  <xm8tnicted  over  the  USey.  The 
leagih  is  350  feet,  and  the  width  fifty«one  feet.  The  expense  of 
erection  was  no  more  than  ^6,661. 

The  distance  between  Essex-bridge  and  the  next  stone  bridgi^ 
IB  sttoeession  towu^s  the  east^  is  in  itself  so  eon^iderable,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  prodnctlye  of  so  moch  iaconTeni«Me,  that  as 
trwi  Mdge  has  been  ereeted,  in  an  intermediate  sitoation^  tat 
intended  for  foot-passengers  only.  This  is  a  light  and  pleasing 
febriCj  of  one  arch,  planned  and  carried  into  eftct  by  two  highly 
respectable  indiyidaals.  The  cost  was  abont  ^,000^  and  each 
passenger  pays  a  toll  of  one  halfpenny. 

Cariiiie  Bridge,  the  most  eastern  of  the  bridges  over  the 
Llflley^  is  a  strnctnre  of  considerable  elegance^  consisting  of  three 
arches.  The  proportions  are  good,  and  the  whole  wears  a  light 
and  decorated  aspect,  well-adapted  to  its  sitaation  as  a  chamud 
of  commnnication  between  those  parts  of  the  city  which  comprise 
many  ornamental  public  baildings,  and  some  of  the  most  fashion- 
able and  d^imfied  places  of  residence.  This  bridge  is  210  feet 
in  length,  and  forty-eight  feet  in  breadth.  The  building  was 
ennmenced  in  the  year  1791>  and  iiiushed  in  17M- 

THE  CASTLE  OF  DUBLIN. 

This  edifice,  although  still  retaining  its  original  appellation, 
piesents  scarcely  any  vestige  of  a  castellated  diaracter,  and  has 
been  almost  entirely  re-built  at  diflerent  times,  chiefly  in  the 
oon-se  of  the  last  century.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  the  pro- 
gressive labours  of  renovation,  little  attention  has  been  bestowed 
on  harmony  of  arrangement  or  consistency  of  style.  Whilst  des- 
titute of  pretensions  to  palatial  splendour,  as  regards  the  exterior, 
the  buildings  acquire  a  dignity  of  character  from  greatness  of 
extent  3  and  the  spectator  who  adopts  as  a  standard  of  comparison 
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tile  pdktc^  of  SLfawm,  is  wi^iiig  to  fiHoir  dMtftUv  irtnMBlpve  fc 
iM^ldtojQtiker  QAWortliy  of  the  purpose  to  whidi  k  is  app^sc^riaM* 
TT^hat  of  afforduig  a  residenoe  to  tha  repfeaentative  of  ro]^aIty« 

It  ia  OwiaUy  acliaitted^  09  the  aa^tonty  of  apet^t  cited bg 
Mr,  Htfrift,  in  that  writer's  HisUiry  of  Dnblia^  that  tbe  foitref9 
which  origioally  occupied  .the  aite  of  the  present  ?ke-r^  poliKQ^ 
traa  commenced  hy  MeyJer  Fits-Henry^  about  the  year  1906. 
The  patent  of  foundation  granted  by  King  Jobn^  wasiraflMid  w 
the  spirit  of  policy  which  induced  that  sovereign  to  project  the 
erection  of  royal  castles  in  Ireland,  for  the  protection  of  domiiMOBS 
so  neently  acquired  and  sa  precarious:  in  tenure^  althosgh  hia  de- 
sire wa&  carried  into  effect  in  but  few  instanoes*  TheboildiiiK 
laras  probaUy  completed,  in  years  briefly  ensuing,  by  Henry  da 
Loundres,  archblihop  of  Dublin,  who  is  described  as  its  foondar 
by  Camden  and  several  other  writers. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Harris  that  the  Castle  of  DnbKn  did  not 
ooastitate  the  seat  of  government  until  the  reign  of  Elizabedi  j 
and  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  oeatiiiy» 
the  lord  deputy  exe<»led  business  of  state  f*  m  a  dkambof  of 
presence,  called  the  king's  chamber,**  at  Thomas-court.  la.tiMS 
years  intervening  between  that  period  and  the  time  ol.Queea 
Eliaabeib^  the  chief  governors  held  their'  eouits-  either  at  Thomaar 
court  I  ai  tba  pdaoe  of  tbt  archbulhops  of  DnUha;  ot  aft  Kik* 
mainham. 

History  does  jiot  ftumisk  materiab&r  a  correct  desGripttum-of 
this  building,  while  it  retained  its  original  character  of  a  fortress.* 

*  The  following  particulars,  relating  to  the  antieat  edifice,  may  be 
collected  from  the  Hist,  of  Dublin,  by  Mr.  Harris.«*The  whole  of  the 
hafldlngs  were  encompassed  by  a  broad  and  deep  moat,  part  of  which  was 
dry,  but  that  part  which  lay  towards  the  east  was  mied  with  water  bg&  HIb 
flowmg  of  the  tide  and  a  branch  of  the  river  Dodder.  This  meat  waafiU(B4 
np,  at  dilTerettt  times  previous  to  the  year  1766.  The  whole  was,  likewlae, 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  strengthened  with  towers  at  inegnlar  distances. 
The  entrance  from  the  city  was  on  the  north  side,  by  means  of  a  draw- 
bridge, and  a  gateway  flanked  wiA  embattled  towers  aad  fttmished  wifli 
m  port-cnliis^  From  the  western  tower  .of  this  gate  a  *'  Strang  aad  1 
enrtaia  eslsaded,  in  a  iiae  paiaU^  lo  Caatie»«strsal,  aa  far  as  1 
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Im  the  yew  is#0,  ^^aeea  l^inbe^  sent  a  mandale  to  tli6  Lord 
IMpity  mdcabfeca^  ^%b  impair  md CMlaige  the  Osstle of  MbRa^ 
loir  the  reeeptioa  of  ehief  goTernon/*    8lr  Henry  Sidney,  wlio 

tower,"  which  was  reboilt  bo  lately  as  the  year  1629,  chiefly  at  the  ej^^ 
penie  of  the  first  Earl  of  Cork,  and  was,  from  that  circumstance,  deno- 
nteated'Corl:  tower.  From  that  tower  ^  the  wall  was  contiitiied,  in  one 
ovtain  of  oqina  Mgat  wich  the  fomer,  until  H  joined  BirmiD^am  tower, 
wUch  wai  th$  stiiAeliBsty  stro|ife«t»  and  ii^ksst  townr  of  the  whole/' 
This  tover  "  was  often  used  aff  a  prison  for  stajis  crimiaals,"  and  after* 
wards  constitated  a  repository  of  the.antient  records  of  the  kingdom.  It 
was  taken  down  in  the  year  1775,  but  was  rebuilt  two  years  afterwards, 
although  not  in  a  style  of  solidity  correspondent  with  its  former  character. 
Wnm  Blrmiagham  tower  "  the  wall  was  continued,  by  another  high  cur- 
tain, as  ftr  M  tb«  Wardrobe  lower''  (wUoh  struttare,  iacreased  la  heii^ 
«ad  eoMWcrably  nKAredia  1h«  interjiir»  is  now  known  by  the  appaUation 
of  the  Record  tower).— In  the  line  of  wall  between  Birmingham  tower 
and  the  Wardrobe,  or  Record,  tower,  **  were  two  nameless  towers,  of 
much  leas  dimensions  than  either  of  the  former,"  one  of  which  is  entirely 
remored.  On  the  basement  part  of  the  other  was  raised  a  polygonal 
apartment,  **  constituting  a  cs(binet  to  the  goTemment."  From  the  Word- 
loboy  or  lUeord,  towar^  ^-  another  eurtnin  oxteoded  «o  ^  north,  ^  8t<m* 
hOiso»  towerj  which  stsod  near  PameVgate,  and  Is  now  eatjMy  deraoif 
Uahed  ;  and  from  thence  the  curtain  was  continued  to  the  eastern  gateway* 
tower  at  the  entrance  into  the  castle."  There  were,  also,  two  Postern- 
gates  in  the  walla,  one  of  which  was  situated  near  Birmingham  tower.— 
Such  are  the  chief  particulars  which  Mr.  Harris  was  enabled  to  collect,  in 
Mm  eighteenth  century,  respecting  the  antient  state  of  this  fbrtrem.  From 
lntnll|geafieio;kcaaiytt  would  appear  thai  the  halldlagsworfirdostitato.oea 
keep,  or  citadel,  and  prelented  merely  an^oibatded  waU,  atioa|;dM|a4 
with  a  few  towers,  irregularly  placed;  the  whole tunoundbig  appaciont 
quadrangular  area.  All  endeavours  to  penetrate  the  veil  of  antiqui^jf 
must  necessarily  prove  futile  at  the  present  time.  But  such  a  description 
as  is  aTorded  by  Mr.  Harris  Ul-accordB  with  the  military  architecture  pre- 
VaUtag  in  the  reign  of  John,  of  which  Ireland  fo  believed  to  present  sevo- 
nk  ranatan,  greatly  snpodnr  la  strength  and  mai^Oilcnaca  to  nucha  unm 
■ml  and  tnrretled  outline.— It  is,  at  any  rune,  certain  that  tbaearilMft 
Irinted  docnment  respecting  any  buildings  within  the  embattled  .walls  of 
this  **  castle,"  consists  in  some  orders  issued  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YI, 
for  the  repair  of  the  '*  castle-haU,"  among  other  parts  of  the  structure. 
The  existence  of  a  chapel,  and  the  oflice  of  a  chaplain,  appear  to  be  ro- 
r  an  eaiiy  as  the  year  MM. 
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catered  on  (rflee  ia  1565,  k  stated  by  Hookerto  lum  beett  the 
fint  person  that  carried  lUi  ofder  into  aay  reeesUaiioe  of  ada* 
taiy  effect;  bat  Uk  wbok  of  the  adifittes  and  wpain  made  ia 
tbe  sixteenth  centary  were  far  from  being  commensurate  with  the 
dignity  of  the  vice-regal  coort.  It  is  ascertained,  from  andientic 
documents,  (vide  Stafford*s  Letters,  vol.  i.)  that  the  buildings 
were  in  a  dilapidated  state  so  early  after  the  adaptatkm  of  the 
pile  to  the  residence  <^  the  viceroy,  as  the  year  lesi.  Lotd 
Clarendon,  writing  in  1686,  describes  tbe  castle  as  **  the  worst 
lod^ng  a  gentleman  ever  lay  in ; "  and  thos  comfortless,  and  un- 
worthy of  official  dignity,  the  buildings  remained  to  the  dose  of 
the  seventeenth  oentory.  The  renovations  and  improvements) 
since  that  period,  have  bectt  of  slow  and  deviona  progress. 

Amoi^t  the  pnucipal  historical  circnmstanoes  connected  vrilii 
this  structure  must  be  mentioned  the  siege  which  it  underwent,  in 
the  year  1534,  through  the  temerity  of  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  son 
<^  the  Earl  of  Kiidare,  some  account  of  which  is  introduced  in 
our  general  annals  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  As  an  event  of  minor 
importance,  may  be  noticed  a  decision  <^  quarrel  by  wager  of 
sbgle  combat,  which  took  place  within  these  embattled  watts 
in  the  year  1583,  and  which  is  one  of  the  latest  instances  in 
which  such  an  appeal  was  suffered  to  proceed  to  issue,  nnder 
l^;al  sanction,  in  the  British  dominions.  This  transaction  is 
stated  at  considerable  length  by  Hooker  and  Harris,  in  theiff 
respective  publications;  and  the  paHticulars  are  briefly  to  the 
following  effect.*-Connor  Mac-Cormadc  O'Connor,  appealed 
Teig  Mac  Gilpatrick  O'Connor,  '«  for  killing  his  men  under  pro- 
tection.'* The  challenge  being  accepted,  prepai'ation  was  made 
for  the  combat,  ''  according  to  precedents  drawn  from  the  laws 
of  England  in  such  cases."  The  weapons  were  sword  and  target ; 
and  the  duel  took  place  before  the  *'  lords  justices,  the  judges 
and  counsellors,  and  most  of  the  military  officers."  After  the 
pleadings  were  openly  read,  and  customary  ceremonies  performed, 
the  combat  commenced  at  a  signal  given  by  sound  of  trumpet. 
'*  The  appellant  received  two  wounds  in  his  leg,  and  one  in  hia 
eye,  and  thereupon  attempted  to  ck>se  the  defendaat,  who»  bei^g 
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too  ttMttg  for  him/bft  pomaMied  Mm,  iSH  he  looseaed  hi*  iirarrMMi> 
and  ^M  with  faw  own  sword  cot  off  hit  head^  and  on  the  point 
ttereol  pveaonted  it  to  the  lord*  jn8ttcc8>  and  so  his  ac^mttal  was 
rsoofded/' 

Several  parliaments  were  held  is  this  castle  in  the  xeigns  oi 
filiaabeth,  James  the  Firsts  and  Charks  the  First.  The  cMVts  of 
law  were  also  commonly  held  in  this  botldyig,  dnnng  the  same 


The  Castle  of  DnUia  is  mtnated  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
LiHey,  and  ocenpies  an  elevated  and  central  part  of  the  city.  The 
hnildittgs  are  divided  into  two  cootts,  the  principal  approach  to 
which  is  OB  the  Borth-west»  and  leads  from  Cork  Hill  throogh  tiie 
avenne.  termed  Casile**street.  This  gate  of  entrance^  with  ita 
coaftigBOtts  bnildingB>  oocnines  the  mte  of  the  antient  gatewiay 
flanked  with  towers^  wludi  has  been  described  in  a  previous  not^. 
The  gate  <rf  passage  is  erected  on  the  site  of  the  eastern  of  those 
towers^  and  is  ornamented  with  a  statue  of  justice.  On  the  site 
of  the  western  tower  is  placed  a  boildiag,  imitative  of  a  gateway* 
bst  constructed  merely  from  an  attention  to  arohitectaral  nni* 
lormtty>  and  not  aflfording  a  way  of  passage.  As  a  companion 
to  Uie  figure  of  justice^  a  statue  emblematic  of  fortitude  is  here 
erected. 

The  upper*  or  principal*  court  is  chiefly  built  oi  brick*  with 
dreasiags  of  stone.  This  quadrangle  is  280  feet  in  length  by  130 
feat  in  width.  On  the  south  side  is  a  colonnade*  forming  the 
entnuBoe  to  the  apartments  of  the  viceroy*  which  occupy  the 
whole  of  that  side  and  part  of  the  east  end.  On  the  north  is 
an  ornamental  elevation^  occupying  the  space  between  the  gale* 
ways  before  noticed.  The  central  lUviston  of  that  northern  part 
of  the  edifice*  is  composed  of  stone,  and  has  a  rusticated  ba9e* 
mentj  perforated  with  archesj  over  which  rise  Ionic  columns  airi 
pibstera*  sustaiaing  a  weighty  pecUment.  Behind  the  columns 
is  a  recess,  or  gallery,  occupied  by  the  state  musicians*  on  gala 


*  It  may  not  be  Mperfloous  to  obtorve  that  ▼arioae  profetsional  and 
Uttdiag  perataui,  teployod  by  the  ▼ice-regal  ettabttihnent,  afflz  the  n^ 
seauwadatory  appsUatioa  ot^iUU  ta  public  deaotathas  of  thsir  rsspec^ 
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dtp,  ttid.om  tin  whole  nM  a  tiant^  or taMr»  tohoUklwd 
with  Ctfriiitfatatt  cokmiiift  attd  oihor  onuiBeito,  and  tenmiil6m§ 
m  a  CDpola.  Botidea  the  apirtmeitto  <rf  the  lord*H«iteninry  this 
qnadraogio  comprises  the  war-offiee,  and  other  offices  attached  te 
t|  and  ako  the apartoieata <rf  the pnaeqial secretary, 
!  the  aides-de*canp»  and  the  master  of  the  < 

The  i^senar  id  the  buadiaga  occupied  by  Uie  lord**; 
presenta  few  objects  of  striking  interest.  The  presence-chamber 
is  an  apartment  of  considerafafe  extent^  bat  depends  for  attrac- 
taea  on  those  .iqipendages  of  power  and  dignity,  fer  whidi  the 
spectator  feels  an  habitnal  reverence  quite  vnoonneeted  wifih  the 
veal  heanty  of  such  ornamental  particulars.  The  duns  of  govem- 
ment,  and  the  state,  or  canopy  over  the  vice-regid  seat,  axe  of 
cnrnson  tdvet,  richly  adorned  with  lace  of  goM.  Theooanott* 
diHuaber  has  few  pretensions  to  elegance  of  arrangement  J  aadthe 
piitate  apartments  of  the  Tioeroy  are  seanely  adequate  to  die 
doe  aocommodatum  of  so  dignified  a  penonage.  The  ball-room, 
now  tenned  St.  Patrick*Si*ball,  is  eighty-two  feet  in  length; 
by  iforty'-one  feet  in  width,  and  thirty-eight  feet  in  height.  This 
apaitment  has.  been  arranged  since  the  institution  of  the  order  of 
St  Patrick,  in  the  year  1788,  and  some  parts  of  the  deoorationi 
are  complimentary  to  the  knights  of  that  illustrious  order.  The 
csiKng  is  ornamented  with  paintings,  in  three  compartments, 
esecnted  by  Mr.  Waldre,  winch  respectirdy  repieeent  St.  Pisitrick 
converting  to  Christianity  the  Irish  of  the  fifth  century  |  Kmg 
Henry  11.  receiring  the  homage  of  the  Irish  chieftains ;  aad  aa 
elUegorical  derice,  comprising  a  portrait  of  King  George  III.  a»p<- 
ported  by  Liberty  aad  Jostioe.  There  are,  also,  other  emliellisli- 
meats  of  pdating  by  the  same  artist  5  and  at  each  end  is  a  gallery, 
eue  being  intended  for  masidans,  and  the  other  for  the  accoBuno^' 
^alionofthepabiic. 

Hie  lower,  or  eastern,  court,  ^850  feet  in  length  by  MO  feet 
fin  width,  is  of  an  irregular  character,  bat  has  recendy  receftved 

4ive  caUlagB.  Iiucriptioiit  ta  this  effect  may  be  leen  in  D«ViB,  from  the 
fwpeetaUe  tknatioii  of  itate-wvgeon,  down  to  the  leil  dieaifled  but  very 
r  occvpadon  of  1 
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la  tkiBeMftamilMeitPMUiiiry,  the  ordiiaiioe>  and  odier  oftoes. 

Oni3k6W(m&^M^9itktn»gtioi  aptfftnMilB  oocoiiM  by  the 
ikMMf  a!tt  giffdeos,  of  a  nodarHte  tocteat,  sepanCed  Mm  tiia 
pdaee. by  a  {wved  th«miglifere,  bat  poaaeaifag adinat eMuaw- 
aiestf<m  by  naana  of  a  drawbridge.  The  gaiden*front  of  the 
baiidiagay  aMiaiigh  extremely  iiregalar,  U  not  devoid  of  beaaly  ; 
aad>  ivifea'  oombfaied  with  the  eftct  prodaeed  by  the  eh^y  aad 
the  comt^cm  aatleat  boUdi^g  bow  termed  the  Record  tower^ 
aaaaredly  pfesenta  the  moet  inleraBtiag  dliplay  afforded  by  aay 
part  of  the  stractare. 

The  lofmer  Ckapd  of  the  casde'Waa  a  smaH-  and  iaoommodiooa 
bluffing  of  MA,  eiiaoing  no  great  aotiqaity  yet  fidttag  to  deeay. 
The  preaeat  e^Bfiee  was  commenced  dnriag  the  adminlatralloa  of 
faii[  grace  the  Dnke  of  Bedford^  and  wn  opened  for  divine  service 
on  ChriaCmaa-day^  1814.  Una  apfendfii  itnietore  is  seventy'- 
three  feet  in  length  by  tiiirty-&ve  feet  in  width;  and^  althongh 
dma  limited  in  ^Bmensiona^  mast  be  viewed  as  the  moat  elaboiate 
elbrt  made  in  receat  years  to  revive  the  aalient  eodesiastied 
aljfle  of  bnikling  ;•— aa  the  richeat  modem  caaket  of  pointed  ardd** 
tedore  to  be  witnessed  in  the  'BriUsh  empire. 

The  principal  labour  of  decoration  is  reserved  for  the  interior, 
bat  tiie  external  parts  erince  a  oonsideraMe  degree  of  magnifi- 
osnee^  and  etery  dlrision  is  finished  with  costly  and  delicate  care. 
Bach  aide  is  strengthened  with  ae^«li  buttresses,  ornamented  with 
pbaades.  The  pofarted  windows,  six  in  namber  a»  each  aido» 
are  of  a  gracefal  form,  and  are  siimonDted  with  labels,  springing 
lirom  sealptored  heads,  some  of  whicb  are  historicai  aifd  othaia 
ImdiM.  The  great  window  at  the  east  end  is  richly  oraamentad, 
aad  aormoented  with  a  label,  adorned  with  aoalpaoyea  of  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity.  The  gavel  at  this  end  termiaates  in  a  croaa 
of  aatiOBft  diaracter,  the*  ahns  of  which  ai«  endosodin  «  drde  $ 
aad  at  each  an|^  are  sqnare  towers,  risiagto  thoii^igitof  the 
foaC  .  In  tbe.oentre  is  a  door  of  the  pointed  form,  sormonnted 
withalabelj  depeadiagonooesideiiponthe'headof  St.  Patndl^ 
and  on  tfaetydier  upon  that  of  Brian  Boromh,  ihe  renowMd  IriiMi 
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Mug.    Tlie  princiiNil  dfttvaiie»  is  on  the  irarliMPefi;  «ftd  opens 
into  aTestibdile,  throvgfa  whick is  the panaoge  from  theeaMto,* 

The  interior  ocHisifltfl  o£  a  choir>  chtfDcri,  a^iside  9kka\  with 
gafleiies.  The  roof  is  snppovted  by  dnetered  pillars,  of  a  slsMier 
and  ekgant  fi>m>  aind  the  ceiling  ts  groined,  and  very  findy  oms- 
menfeid*  The  grans  spring  from  grotesque  heads,  eempoftodof 
stncoo,.  which  ace  plaoed  above  the  capitals  of  this  pillars ;  sad 
the  whole  of  the  odl-work  is  painted  in  imitation  of  stoae.-^Hie 
plana  of  the  groined  ceiling,  and  of  varlons  parts  in  ^e  delailof 
thuB  splendid  pile,  are  derived  from  the  most  h^gfalyromameated 
divisions  of  York  Cathedral. 

.The  east  end  of  the  interior  forms  an  attracdve  and  magni- 
ficent object.  Over  the  great  window  on  this  part  of  the  chi^ 
are  whole  length  statoes  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity;  and 
baats  of  the  four  Evangelists,  plaoed  on  the  capitals  of  pil" 
Jars,  also  ornament  the  chancel.  The  window  is  filled  wicb 
painted  glass,  part  of  which  was  pnrchased  on  the  contineat  by 
Lord  Whitworth.  The  glass  presented  by  that  nobleman  ooea* 
pies  six.compartments,  the  subjects  represented  being  paasages 
in  the  history  of  onr  Savionr.  In  fovr  other  compartnenU 
are  representations  of  the  Evangelists,  execated  in  Dublin  by 
.Mr.  Bradley. 

The  Inmitnre  and  subordinate  decorations  of  the  chapel  are 
unusually  superb.  The  facing  of  the  gallery  and  pews  is  ricUy 
carved  in  oak,  with  a  bold  and  masterly  hand.  In  the  central  paael 
of  die  organ-gallery  are  carved  the  royal  arms,  placed  between 
the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  under  whose  administrstion 
the  dbapd  was  commenced,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  under 
whose  auspices  the  structure  was  completed.  To  these  succeed, 
with  historical  accuracy,  the  arm<mal  bearings  of  the  most  dis* 
tinguished  vioeroys,  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time*.  .  Over 
each  coat  are  the  appropriate  coronet,  or  helmet,  and  the  date  of 
administration.    Beneath  is  inscribed  the  motto. 

*  !%!■  entrance  ii  Barmovnted  with  a  well-scitlptared  butt,  hitendad  Co 
jepreieat  St.  Peter  |  and,  over  a  window  above  the  iame  entrance,  is  a  hwf. 
or0eanS«ift,eopledfroiathatonhitnonttmentin8t.  Patrick's  Cathedral. 
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Tk  (Mdpil  is  m  beaatifDUreetion,  supported  on  a  sfcaft  issa* 
ag  inm  an  o|wii  Bibb:  On  the  Gapital  of  the  shaft  are  carved 
the  heads  of  the  fovr  Evangelists.  The  panels  are  earidied  with 
the  anas  of  many  Irish  prektes  and  other  dinrchnea,  distin- 
gstthed  for  piety  and  talent  since  the  date  of  the  reibraialion. 
b  the  varions  carvings  are  also  intnidnoed  the  arms  of  Edward  VL 
i^seen  Elizabeth,  and  WUliam  III. 

The  organ  was  made  in  England,  by  Gray;  bnt,  with  this 
tncplioii,  and  that  of  the  painted  glass  forming  part  of  the  wm- 
iaw,  the  whole  of  tlus  snmptaoos  diapd  proceeds  from  the 
takats  and  labours  of  native  artists.  The  design  was  famished, 
and  the  execution  of  the  building  soperintended,  by  Francis 
Johnston^  Esq.  of  whose  professional  ^ility  we  trust  it  will  piove 
akstingoionument.  The  numerous  pieces  of  sculpture  interspersed 
is  diferent  parts,  were  performed  by  Edward  and  John  SmyUi, 
sad  rank  amongst  the  finest  productions  of  those  ingenious 
artists.  The  elaborate  and  estimable  carving  was  executed  by 
Stewart     The  whole  expense  of  this  structure  was  £49,000. 

Adjoiniag  tlie  chapel,  on  the  west,  is  the  building  formerly 
tcnaed  the  Wardrobe,  and  now  the  Rbcobd  Townn.    This  is  a 
drcslar  structure,  of  considerable  antiquity,  which  is  notioi^  by 
Mr.  Harris  as  having  long  constituted  **  the  repository  of  the 
roysl  robe,  the  cap  of  maintenance,  and  other  furniture  of  state, 
preserved  here  by  a  patent  officer,  with  a  competent  salary  for 
that  em|doyment."    The  neglected  condition  of  the  public  records 
of  beland  having  attracted  the  serious  attention  of  government, 
this  antient  and  massy  pile  was  selectod  as  the  place  of  their 
future  conservation;  and  the  building  has,  accordingly,  under- 
gone considerable  alterations  for  that  very  desirable  purpose. 
The  walls  vary  in  thickness  from  nine  to  twelve  feet  $  and  the 
ooHbostible  materials,  formerly  used  in  the  floors  and  staircases, 
ha^  been  removed,  and  stone  iftubstituted  in  every  part  exposed 
to  accident  from  fire.     In  effecting  the  recent  alterations,  the 
walls  of  the  upper  story  were  entirely  rebuilt,  and  ornamented 
with  a  projecting  and  embattled  parapet,  which  encompasses  the 
whole  snmmit  of  the  tower.    The  improveaMuts  were  oampletod 
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m  the  jttot  laiS,  and  tbe  iotetior  is  noir  approprkMi  daely  to 
the  preservaliaa  of  public  doaimenU^  -  oompffiMng  the  stfttate  rdk 
and  pafliameotary  records  ^  the  varieiw  nape,  and  books  velatiiig 
to  the  Beveral  surveys^  estimates,  aad  distributions  made  in 
Ifeland  at  dififerent  periods  $  and  the  reooi^ds  aad  plea  roUs^  lbr« 
Qierly  kept  u  Btrmiiq;ham  tower.  This  bnildmg,  also,  ooofains 
the  offices  of  the  Record  Commission,*  the  Sanreyor  Generaljt 
and  the  First  Fruits. 

The  order  of  arrangement,  and  the  talent  and  care  appesuring 
to  be  displayed  in  each  department,  are  hononrable  instanoeaof 

*  In  consequence  of  an  address  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  tbe 
Prince  Recent,  in  the  year  1810,  a  commission  was  issued,  for  arraiifin^, 
methodising,  and  dij^estin^,  the  records,  rolls,  boolts,  and  papers  in  the 
public  repositories  and  ofices  appertaininip  to  goYernnent ;  and,  anoofit 
other  parposes,  for  causing  to  be  printed  sach  original  records  aad  papefs 
as  appeared  to  be  desirable.  On  these  important  objects  the  labours  of 
the  commissioners  have  been  employed,  with  a  zeal  of  perseverance  and 
accuracy  of  judgment  entitled  to  no  ordinary  share  of  public  approbation. 
The  great  value  of  these  labours  will  be  best  understood  from  an  enumo- 
ration  of  the  records  intended  for  more  fannediate  publication  t  1st.  A 
complete  edition  of  the  Irish  statutes,  from  the  earliest  on  record  in  tlM 
date  pf  the  Union :  2d.  A  collection  of  state  papery,  royal  acts,  chartafa 
tp  cities,  towns,  and  other  public  bodies ;  and  various  other  public  instru* 
ments,  tending  to  elucidate  the  political  state  of  Ireland  during  the  earlier 
periods  of  its  history,  from  the  time  of  Henry  IT.  3d.  Repertories  to  tbe 
patent  and  close  rolls  of  chancery,  and  to  the  memoranda  roHs  of  the  ex- 
dtoqaer;  as,  also,  to  the  inquintioBB  post  mortem  and  attainder,  la  botli 
these  courts :  4th.  Selections  from  the  ecclesiastical  records  s  6tt.  A  cata* 
logue  of  the  MSS.  in  the  library  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin  :  Gth,  A  list  oC 
the  patentee  officers  of  Ireland,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present 
time.  Several  repertories,  and  indexes  to  the  contents  of  other  record  ' 
repositories,  are  also  forming.  For  more  comprehensive  information  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Reports  of  the  Record  Commlfr- 
sioa,  from  1810  to  1615  $  a  work  that  has  been  truly  said  **^  to  aAvd 
the  most  ample  testimony  of  the  seal,  ability,  and  perseverance  of  the  •»» 
cretary  (William  Shaw  Mason,  £sq.),  and  of  the  other  very  intelligent 
persons  engaged  under  the  commission  by  whom  it  has  been  principally 
compiled.** 

f  Amongst  the  most  useful  and  Interesting  documents  reposited  in  tbe 
oflce  of  the  snrveyor^general,  must  be  noticed  the  JDown  fiarvsj^,  a  work 
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inprafM  ngnltttkNiiJ,  wMek  are  particularly  worttiy  of  nod(56 
wtoi  we  remember  the  hazard  of  injury  and  dispersion  to  which 
the  aational  treasures  here  repeeited  were  subject,  in  years  not 
long  fiaaaed*    Until  recent  times,   many  of  the  pnbHc  records 


to  which  we  tometiiiiM  refer  in  fatare  pege&i  This  survey  waaa 
the  direction  of  Sir  W.  Petty,  in  the  yew  1657,  and  comprehended  nearly 
twenty-nine  of  the  thirty-two  counties  into  which  Ireland  !■  divided  i 
Gftlway,  Roscommon,  the  greater  part  of  Mayo,  and  some  baronies  in 
oitter  connties,  being  omitted.   The  snrvey  relates  exclnsively  to  the  lands 
IbrMtad  in  the  r^lHoa  of  the  seTenteeath  century  f  **  b«t  the  outlines 
of  the  OB-BitrTeyed  grounds  are  svlleiently  preserved,  when  they  an  en* 
chneed  or  inclosed  within  tliose  laid  down  in  detail  {—when  they  He  upon 
the  borders  of  a  parish,  they  are  lost  to  the  general  purposes  of  science 
by  the  omission  of  the  external  boandaries."    This  invaluable  series  of 
maps  was  originally  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor  general,  then 
flkaated  in  Essex-street,  and  was  there  partly  destroyed  by  an  accidental 
fire,  which  occnrred  In  171 1.  The  maps  were  then  comprised  in  thir^-ooe 
books,  eighteea  of  which  esca^d  aaiiyared.    Of  the  remaiaiag  thirtaeik 
volumes,  four  were  almost  totally  consumed,  and  the  rest  injured  in  di£? 
ferent  degrees.    The  following  statement  explains  the  locality  of  the  da- 
mage sustained  on  this  occasion : — "  In  the  eighteen  uninjured  books  are 
eoatained  the  entire  of  the  counties  of  West  Meath,  Dublin,  lYicklow, 
Waxthrd,   Carlow,  Londonderry,  Donegal,  Tyrone,  and  Leitrim,  with 
farts  af  Heath,  KUkenay ,  King's  and  Queen's  counties,  Lengford,  Antrlmv 
Armagh,   Down,  Limerick,  Cork,   Watorfonl,  and  Tipperary :    of  the 
counties  contained  in  the  thirteen  remaining  books,  the  second  part  of  tlie 
Queen's  county  b  almost  perfect ;  much  of  Cavan  has  been  saved ;  and 
die  remaining  parts  of  Meath,  King's  county,  Longford,  Kilkenny,  Lime- 
fffck,  Tipperary,  and  Sligo,  have  suffered  in  various  degrees ;  but  Louth, 
KiUaiv,  Clare,  aad  Kerry,  with  the  remaining  parts  of  Antrim,  Down, 
Amagh,  Waterford,  and  Cork,  have  beea  almost  totally  destroyed."    A 
very  curious  and  satisfactory  analysis  of  the  Down  Sorvey,  drawn  up  by 
Edmund  Hyde  Hall,  Esq.  is  prefixed  to  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Shaw 
Mason's  Statbtical  Account  of  Ireland.    The  origin  of  the  name  by  which 
tiffs  survey  is  distinguished  is  not  clearly  ascertained.     By  some  persons 
tte  word  D6wn*\»  lald  to  be  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  this  survey 
**  being  laid  doira  by  maps  on  paper,  prior  surveys  being  generally  by 
eaiiauoioB  only."    In  the  very  emdiie  and  eli^ant  account  of  Tullaroan, 
or  Grace's  Parish,  published  in  the  third  volusse  of  the  statistic^  wark 
alKive  alluded  to,  it  is  observed  that  the  authority  of  Lord  Stra/ford  refers 
the  name  to  the  mode  of  survey  adopted  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Damn. 
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were  suffered  to  remain  in  the  honses  of  tbe  diflerent  ofieert  to 
uliom  they  were  intrusted ;  and,  from  this  most  reprebeDsifale 
o^ligence  (arising,  chiefly,  from  the  want  of  jvdidoas  and  active 
'  persons  to  enforce  so  flagrant  a  grievance  on  the  notice  of  govern- 
ment) many  important  documents  were  irretrievably  lost;  either 
filrbm  accidental  fire,  or  other  obvious  causes. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE. 

The  University  of  Dublin  is  of  a  date  no  bigbar  than  the  reigii 
of  Elizabeth,  but  several  attempts  had  been  made^  In  earfier 
periods,  to  establish  an  academical  body  in  Ireland.  In  the  yetr 
1311,  John  Lech,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  procured  a  bull  from 
Rome  for  the  erection  of  an  university  in  Dublin  ;  but  this  prelate 
died  shortly  after,  and  the  project  was  suspended  in  oonseqaeaoe 
of  that  event.  Alexander  de  Bicknor,  his  successor  in  the  see  ci 
Dublin,  renewed  this  liberal  design,  and  appointed  a  set  of 
statutes  to  be  observed  in  the  new  university,  the  seat  of  whidi 
was  placed  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  The  times,  however,  were 
unpropitious ;  and,  although  the  institution  maintained  a  faint 
existence  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  progressively  sank 
into  a  state  of  utter  neglect.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  it  was 
enacted  by  an  Irish  parliament  that  an  univsersity  ^ovM  be 
founded  in  the  town  of  Drogheda  5  but  this  design  was  forgotten 
in  the  tumult  of  party  contention. 

When  the  power  of  the  crown  acquired  at  once  greater 
strength  and  extension  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  establishment  of  an  University  in  Dublin  became  a  favourite 
object  with  those  who  were  desirous  of  advancing  the  reformation 
of  the  Irish  church,  by  providing  well-instructed  pastors  from  the 
natives  of  the  soil.  Endeavours  to  this  effect  were  zealously,  but 
unsuccessfully,  made  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney  and  Sir  John  Perrot, 
whilst  lords  deputy  of  Ireland ;  and  the  warrant  for  a  license  of 
incorporation  did  not  pass  the  seals  until  the  ^th  of  December, 
1591.  In  the  regular  charter  which  speedily  followed,  the  college 
was  constituted  the  mother  of  an  university,  under  the  style  of 
The  College  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinky,  near  Dudl'm^ 
founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
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The  gronnd  on  whkb  the  collegiate  buUdipgs  were  erected^ 
was  gcmted  for  that  purpose  by  the  mayor  and  dtizens  of  DuV 
fin,  duefly  through  the  tfoUcltation  of  Archbbhop  Loftusj*  and 
awiataBce  towards  the  e:i|»eiise  of  the  boildiiigs  was  procured  by 
means  of  drcakr  .letters^  addressed  to.  the  priadpal  gentiemen 
thronghoQt  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  The  fabric  was  snffidently 
completed  for  the  reception  of  students  on  the  9th  day  of  January, 
1593.  The  prosperity  of  the  infant  society  was  greatly  retarded 
by  the  wars  which  quickly  ensued,  as  the  endowment  made  by 
the  queen  was  situated  in  Ulster,  which  province  was  loug 
harassed  by  the  ambitious  strog|^  of  Tyrone,  and  the  severities 
ittflkted  by  his  opponents.  Additional  grants  were,  however,  con- 
ceded by  the  crown  $  and,  fostered  by  this  dare  and  bounty,  the 
University,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Leland,  *'  struck  its  roots  se- 
cueiy  amidst  Ihe  public  storms,  and,  cultivated  as  it  was  by 
socoeeding  princes,  rose  to  a  degree  of  consequence  aind  splen- 
dkwr  inlinildy  (Usj^portioned  to  its  first  beginning.*' 

King  James  L  endowed  this  college  with  large  esidtes.in  the 
province  of  Ulster.  King  Charles  I.  was  also  a  considerable 
benefactor ;  in  which  liberality  he  has  been  emulated  by  several 
succeeding  monarchs.  The  revenues  proceeding  from  these 
souroes  are  now  ample,  and  arise  chiefly  from  estates  situated  in 
the  counties  of  Donegal  and  Kerry,  which  have  lately  produced, 
as  we  believe,  about  jS.15,000  per  annum,  exdusive  of  fines 
which  are  divided  among  the  senior  fellows.  ITie  provost  pos- 
sesses a  separate  estate,  situated  in  the  county  of  Qalway,  which 
has  lately  yielded  an  annual  income  of  about  j^,600. 

This  is  the  only  university  in  Ireland,  and  is  subject  to  a  set 
of  statutes  leceived,  t^^jether  with  a  new  charter,  in  the  year 
1637.  The  office  of  provost  has,  in  some  instances,  been  given 
to  laymen,  previously  unconnected  with  the  university  j  but  has, 
in  most  recent  examples,  been  bestowed  on  persons  who  had 
fiDed  the  office  of  feUow,  and  were  in  holy  orders.    During  the 

•  Thii  ground  had  formed  the  site  of  the  monastery  of  All-Hallowt, 
■oticed  in  oar  account  of  dissolved  religions  houses  in  Dublin,  and  had 
been  granted  to  the  mayor  and  dtisens  by  King  Henry  VllI, 
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absenoe  of  the  |Nro?ost^  his  doCieB  lire  performed  by  the  senior 
of  the  fellows^  who  always  bears  the  tide  of  Tice-provost.  Tbe 
provost  and  sevra  senior  fellows  form  a  council,  called  the  b^ard, 
by  which  all  affairs  relating  to  the  internal  fofemment  of  lbs 
GoU^fe  are  r^galated.^  Besides  the  Mows  there  are  seventy 
schdars,  who  have  a  right  of  voting  at  the  ekction  of  the  member 
retamed  l^  the  college  to  parliament^  and  have  some  other 
privileges. 

lliere  are  professors^  on  different  foundations^  of  divinity ; 
common  and  civil  law  j  mathematics ;  nataral  philosophy ;  phy- 
sic; anatomy  and  snrgery;  diemistry;  botany;  astronomy; 
history;  oratory;  and  the  greek^  oriental^  and  modem  lan- 
guages. 

The  benefices  in  the  gift  of  this  oniverstty  are  nmeteen  in 
iuimber>  and  are  of  considerable  valve.  On  a  living  becoming 
vacant  it  is  offered  to  the  derical  fellows  m  sncoession,  begin- 
ning  with  the  senior,  nntil  accepted ;  and  the  person  indncted 
vacates  his  fidlowship.    The  office  of  fellow  is  also  vacated  by 

*  The  TacancieB  of  the  Minior  fellowships  are  nsaally  supplied  by  the 
■eniors  of  the  junior  fellows,  on  the  election  of  the  board,  within  three 
days  after  the  vacancy  is  known.  The  admission  to  a  junior  feUowaUp  is 
attained  only  by  an  exertion  of  mental  labour  that  has  been  termed,  and 
peihapt  not  niynitly,  **  ooe  of  the  severett  trials  of  the  hnmaa  SMaltiBS 
of  which  then  is  aay  accoaat."  The  candidates  for  this  o^Sce  mnst  have 
talLoa  a  bachelor's  degree  in  arts,  and  are  **"  examined  in  the  public  hall, 
three  days  succewively,  for  two  hours  in  the  morning,  and  as  many  in  the 
afternoon  of  each  day  ;  the  first  morning  in  logic  and  metaphysics  i  first 
afternoon  in  all  the  branches  of  the  mathematics ;  second  morning  In  na- 
tural phUosophy  i  second  oTenlng  In  ethics ;  third  morning  In  history  and 
chronology ;  third  evening  In  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  la^gaages  i 
the  Amrth  day  is  prlTate,  and  is  devoted  to  eoapositioa,  The  evaminatioa 
is  in  JUMin."— Three  of  the  fellows  only  are  allowed  to  be  members  of  the 
lay-profefsioas,  one  of  medicine  and  two  of  law,  without  an  express  dis- 
pensation from  the  crown.  The  remainder  must  be  clergymen  of  the  esta- 
blished church.  According  to  the  statutes,  the  fellows  should  be  mimar* 
ried ;  but  dispensations  have  been  frequently  given  by  the  crown,  and  thia 
arUcle  of  the  statutes  at  present  meets  with  little  attention.  The  junior 
fellows  are  eiglMesB  in  number. 
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AoM  wbo  a€oed#  to  the  lurofesflonbipe  of  dhrivky  and 

.  The  studento  are  divided  ialo  the  three  daasea  of  feUow-* 
ooainotetoB,  penriouers^  asad  atsara.  The  feUow-comiootiera  are 
ditf&igidsbed  by  a  pecDiiarity  in  the  academical  gown  attdcap> 
and  have  the  privilege  of  diniig  at  the^same  table  wkh  the  M'^ 
lows ;  the  peoeioners^  at  leas  oost^  poseesB  all  the  advantifpea 
which  the  college  affords^  in  point  of  inatmction  $  the  aiaara  are 
linuted  in  aamber  to  abont  thirty>  and  recaiTe  their  oOmmons  and 
inatmction  Dree  of  expense.  The  nndatgradaate'conrae  continaaa 
foor  years,  dming  the  two  first  of  whidi  the  Stndents  are  caiM 
freshmen  -,  in  the  two  last  they  acquire  the  name  of  sopbiMers» 
There  are  four  annual  examinations  in  the  pnUic  haU«  and  pre- 
minms  and  certificates  are  bestowed  upon  those  v^ho  eviooe  e](Qel- 
lenoe  on  these  oocasions.  The  highest  reward  is  a  gc^d  medals  and 
the  prendums  are  books  stamped  witb  the  coUege  arms.  Thetetal 
nnmber  of  names  on  the  college  books,  in  the  year  1821^  was  1600» 

AkhoQgh  the  annals  of  this  university  present  the  names  of 
many  scholars  wbo  have  acquired  distinction  in  various  elevated 
paths  of  life,  it  is  certain  that  the  number  is  not  so  great  as  might 
have  been  expected  in  a  collegiate  institution  so  well  calculated  to 
convey  general  inatmction.  In  the  following  selection  will  be  found 
the  names  of  several  persons^  whose  worth  and  talents  cannot  fail 
to  meet  with  the  admiration  of  a  very  distant  posterity.  Primate 
Usher;  Archbishop  King  3  Bishops  Berkeley  $  Bedell  $  P.Browne; 
Chandler ;  H,  Hamilton,  and  Young.  Amongat  such  students 
as  are  chiefly  indebted  for  celebrity  to  the  cultivation  of  litera* 
ture,  may  be  enumerated  Swift ;  Congreve ;  Pamell ;  Farquhar ; 
Sontheme  $  Delany ;  Dodwell  (Camden  professor  of  history  in 
the  university  of  Oxford) ;  Molineux ;  Goldsmith  -,  and  Dr.  J.  Le- 
land.  Many  distinguished  statesmen  and  lawyers  have  also  been 
produced  by  this  university ;  and  foremost  in  this  distinguished 
chtts  stand  the  names  of  Edmund  fiurke  5  Grattan  j  Lord  Chancellor 
Glare ;  Lord  Avondale;  Hussey  Burgh  ;  and  Henry  Flood. 

Trinity  college  is  an  edifice  of  great  extent,  and  of  conside- 
rable splendour.    The  chief  front  forms  the  eastern  termination 
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of  tke  area  denominated  CoUege-green^  and  is  a  liandMBie 
eleyation^  of  the  Corintliian  order,  300  feet  in  length.  Thia 
spadons  front  is  composed  of  Porthmd  stone,  and  is  four  stcnriea 
in  hei|^t.  The  central  compartment  is  adorned  with  lofty 
colomns,  which  snstain  aa  angular  pediment ;  and  ike  bdlding 
terminates^  towards  the  north  and  sonth,  in  pavili<ms,  ornamented 
widi  duplicated  pilasters,  and  having  an  attic  story  sarmmuited 
with  bahistrades  of  stone.  Towards  the  north  the  college  dis- 
plays a  plain  and  massy  front  of  monntain-granite,  lately  com* 
^eled^  which  is  extremely  objeedonable^  on  aooonnt  of  its 
discordance  with  the  enriched  style  prevailing  in  other  parts  of  the 
exterior.    This  front  extends  to  the  length  of  S70  feet. 

The  collegiate  buildings  are  principally  divided  mto  three 
quadrangles,  and  are  approached  from  the  "  green'*  by  an  octan* 
gnlar  vestibnle,  quite  destitute  of  any  claim  to  architectoral  beauty. 
The  first  quadrangle  is  termed  the  Parliament-t^imare,  from  die 
eifcamstanoe  of  it  having  been  rebuilt  chiefly  by  means  of  grants 
from  parliament,  made  at  different  times,  and  amounting,  in  the 
whole,  to  upwards  of  ^^40^000.  This  quadrangle  is  of  spaciow 
propordon^^  being  316  feet  in  length  by  219  feet  in  width;  and  is, 
in  every  respect,  of  an  eligible  and  ornamental  character.  Besides 
apartments  for  students  and  other  members  of  the  university,  this 
principal  square  contains  the  chapel  3  the  theatre  for  lectures 
and  examinations  ;  and  the  refectory,  or  dimnghall.  The  two 
former  structures  are  placed  opposite  to  each  other,  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  square,  and  are  entirely  of  a  similar  desq^, 
as  relates  to  the  exterior.  The  front  of  each  is  embdlished  with  a 
portico  of  the  Corinthian  order,  consisting  of  four  noble  oohimns, 
finishing  in  an  angular  pediment ;  and  a  balustrade  of  stone  ranges 
along  the  top. 

The  interior  of  tke  Theatre  (exclusive  of  a  seinicircular  recess 
at  the  end)  is  eighty  feet  in  length,  forty  feet  in  width,  and 
forty-four  feet  in  height.  The  principal  ornaments  are  of  stucco, 
rich  and  ekiborate,  but,  perhaps,  too  minute  and  delicate  for  the 
production  of  dignified  effect.  Over  the  rustic  basement  rises  a 
series  of  pilasters,  of  the  composite  ord^,  highly  decorated ;  and 
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tlie  ceiliag  is  adorned  with  moOBic  work.  In  die  puids  between 
tepibetera  are  wbole-length portraita  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  the 
fiaondresa,  and  of  aeven  eminent  peraona  who  received  inatmotaoB 
in  tida  nniTeraity,*  or  are  entitled,  aa  benefiKtora,  to  ita  grati* 
tnde  and  reapect.  In  tiie  theatre  ia  also  |daced  a  eesiota{dual 
monoment,  commemorative  of  Dr.  Baldwin,  fonaarly  j^voat  of 
Trinity  college,  who  died  in  1758.  Thia  monnment  waa  exe» 
cnted,  at  the  charge  of  ^£9000,  by  Mr.  HewetaM,  a  native  of 
Ireland,  but  residing  at  Rome.  The  efigiea  of  the  deoeaaed  ia 
aonlptored,  recumbent  on  a  nmttreaa,  apreadovera  aaroophagua 
efblackmarUe.  In  the  left  hand  of  the  figure  ia  a  acroU,  intended 
to  repreaent  ike  wiUoi  Dr.  Baldwin,  by  whieh  he  bequeathed  hk 
iMTtnne,  amounting  to  ^BSOJOOO,  to  the  univoraity.  A  lemale 
ignre,  emblemate  of  the  academical  body  to  which  he  waa  ao 
oordiaQy  attached,  benda  over  hia  expiring  form,  with  looka 
CBpreaatve<^  deep  woe.  An  angel,  standing  at  hia  Coat,  anataina 
a  wreath  of  palm  in  one  hand,  and  widi  the  other  pointa  to  the 
heavena.— It  will  be  readily  allowed  that  the  atory  of  liua  acalp- 
tare  migfat  have  been  told  in  a  deaign  aft  once  more  refined  and 
equally  nmple^  but  the  fignrea  are  well  grouped^  and  are  executed 
with  oonaideraUe  aUlity. 

The  interior  of  ike  Ckapd  preaenta  the  saaM  plenitude  of 
ataoeo  omamenta  aa  the  interior  of  the  theatre.  In  the  reqMctive 
paita,  and  in  the  general  diqday,  there  ia  much  elegance  and  some 
beauty  $  but  we  nmat  repeat  that  true  grandeur  is  aeldom  the 
oSqiringof  minute  decoration.  These  atructarea  were  erected 
after  the  dedgna  of  Sir  W.  Chambera,  who  aupplied  plana  for  the 
whole  of  the  modern  alterationa  of  the  college. 

The  Refietwy  ia  a  plain  but  reapectaUe  pile,  aeventy  feet  in 
length  by  thirty*five  in  width.  The  whole  of  the  buildbga  in 
Iteliament-aqoare  are  faced  with  hewn  stone;  and,  in  every 
paint  of  view,  this  may,  aaauredly,  be  considered  aa  one  of  tha 
fineat  coUe|^ate  quadrangjes  m  the  empire. 

•Primate  Uiher;  Archbishop  King;  Bishop  Berkeley)  WUliam 
M«liiMiu,  Esq.;  Dean  Swift)  Dr.  Baldwin;  and  Lord  Clare.  The 
portrait  of  Swifl  te  a  copy,  ezecattd  ahont  the  year  1100. 
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Sitmited  over  Ae  vestibiile  in  ^m  western  front  is  an  apart* 
nent^  sixty  feet  in  kngth  iiy  forty  feet  in  width,  constitvting  a 
Mkueum.  The  coUaction  of  natnral  and  artificial  oljedv  of 
science  and  conoslty  here  rqposited,  comprises  some  valnabk  arti# 
des,  but  is  rendered  of  seoondary  importance  by  the  mal  assem^ 
bli^  formed  in  the  rooms  of  the  Dnblin  Society. 

The  kmer,  «r  iiSrmy  aquare,  \b  M5  feet  in  length  by  314  feet 
in  widtii.  Three  sides  of  the  qnndrangle  consist  of  nnifonn,  but 
«iomamented^  bnildings  of  brick,  contuning  apaortmenta  for 
stndents.  The  fourth  side  is  oeoopied  by  liieiiArary,  ahandsone 
atroctare,  coflq)OBed  ^of  stone  3  bat,  nniortnaately ,  the  materiai  has 
prbved  of  a  bad  qnality,  and,  wiA  the  exception  of  the  few 
omamenftal  parts,  which  are  of  Poitiandstone,  the  whole  exterior 
is  sabject  to  a  pramatm[<o  appearance  frf  decay,  lasembling  that  so 
ptforaleol  in  the  collegiate  buildings  of  Oxford.  Intemafiy  this 
library  is  tearcdy  esoefied  by  any  edifice  devoted  to  a  ainuiar 
porpose,  as  regnrds  amplitade  of  dimensions,  and  united  conve- 
nienee  and  beanty  of  anrangemeirt.  The  length  is  210  feet,  Ae 
width  fi>rty-one  feet,  and  the  height  forty  feet  In  fomishiagaad 
disposing  this  noUe  apartment,  due  precautions  have  been  taken 
for  the  preserration  of  the  books ;  for  the  accommodation  of 
readers ;  and  for  the  general  dii^lay  of  the  whole  to  the  cnrioos 

The  hocks  are  ranged  on  both  sides  of  oaken  partitions  pro- 
jecting from  the  walls  $  and  the  apartments  formed  by  this  mode 
«f  division  are  provided  with  desks  and  seats  for  students.  The 
partitions  termmate  in  fluted  piUars^  of  the  CoriatUan  order^ 
which  support  a  spaeions  gallery  of  passage,  commnnding  a  eon- 
pr^ehensivoTiew  of  the  whole  of  the  interieri  and  ornamented  with 
hosts  of  persons  distinguished  for  literary  attainments,  or  locally 
venerated  firom  a  long  and  exemplary  connexion  with  the  naivEr- 
sity.  The  books  are  classed  and  arranged  with  great  care,  and 
constitute  a  valuable  and  increasing  cidlection,  not  unworthy  of 
the  sole  university  of  a  country  in  which  literature  b  rising  in 
CBteem,  with  a  quick  and  happy  progress.* 

*  Thb  Library  ftha  fint  paUk  institatimi  of  the  kind  id  Inland,  a« 
rei^ards  modern  tttaes)  is  indebted  for  its  foundation  to  tbe  liberality  of 
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Hie  turd  sqofyie  ( Yvy  «oi»iiumIy  kaowii  by  tk^  t^ipettilioii  of 
Beftwy^lMy)  is  of  OKtarfvediiiMiisioiia,  and  gitoated  to  tke  aori^ 
of  the  qwdraiiglo  last  notkod.  The  baildinp^  whkh  are  deaignecl 
with  a  fieir  to  oonreifeieBoe  rather  than  oniaii^«|it«  oonabt  of 
chambers  far.  tin  accommodatkm  of  Btodeate* 

To  the  east  of  the  Library-square  is  a  ph>t  el  ground  dni#- 
minated  ike  park,  which  is  planted  with  elms^  but  is  much 
neglected,  and  possesses  little  beanty.  In  this  division  of  the 
oolkgiate  premises  are  the  laboratory ,  the  aaafeonucal  lectiure  room 
and  the  printing-office.— In  a  bniUing  oentigoons  to  the  AnoHmhi 
c&l  Seiool  are  preserved  someeorious  med«ls  in  wax  of  the  human 
%are,  execoted  by  M.  Dimiiie>  aari  pieaented  to  tUs  eoUige  b^t 
the£arlofShelbeme,intheyaarI7G8.  ThbFrMng-^^h^k 
small  boildisg,  dependbg  far  anclateetnnd  onmment  on  a  portm 
of  the  Doric  order,  on  wlach  is  an  inscription,  stating  that  it  wan 
Ae  gift  of  I>r.  John  StMme,  bishop  of  Clogher. 

The  Fr^v^M  Saim  is  sitnated  at  the  distance  of  about  sixty 
faet  to  the  sonth  of  the  west  front  of  tkeooU^>  end  is  nspm^one 

miliiary  men.  After  the  defeat  of  the  SpaniardB  at  Kinsale,  in  1603,  the 
conquerors  collected  among  themselves  the  sam  of  jf  1800  for  the  purpose 
of  establiahlng  a  pablic  library  In  this  university,  as  a  durable  memorial 
of  >tfMlr  lacoMS  aad  pioat  sratltado  <»  that  Mcaikm*  With  this  sum  the 
calabntod  Udwr  pirooBeded  to  Iumdon*  and  paiPchasfMl  such  iforha  aa 
appeared  to  be  indispensably  necessary  for  the  foundation  of  a  literary 
establisfameat.  Many  valuable  donations  have  been  since  made^  including 
Usher's  private  collection,  consisting  originally  of  10,000  volumes.  A 
recent  addition,  of  considerable  importance,  has  been  made  by  the  pur- 
ckase  of  the  Fmgel  coUoction,  consisting  of  about  90/100  volumes.  Thk 
coUectioB  was  the  property  of  M.  Fagel»  pemloiiary  of  lMU«d».ai|d  was 
rtaMvad  to  Englaad  whea  the  Froach  iav«M  that  coaatry.  Tha  aaipunt 
of  the  purchase  was  £8000^  which  sum  was  granted  by  the  trustees  of 
Eiasmua  Smith.  It  is  believed  that  the  total  number  of  books  in  the  ani- 
rersity  library  Is  not  less  than  100,000  volumes,  a  number  continually 
aa0Mn<hig,  as  thb  library  Is  Included  In  the  Act  of  Fsrliamont  for 
rraorviag  a  copy  of  every  new  publieatietf  for  the  use  of  certaia  puhUc 
inatitetloas.  The  manuscripu  am  preserved  In  a  room  at  the  oaa  oad 
of  the  library^  and  comprise  many  valuable  dooumeau  relaHag  to  tha 
Uatory  and  aatleat  laws,  manners,  and  customs  of  Ireland* 
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aadcosdy  bttkBng  of  tloiie,  ereotod  after  a  derign  of  tke  Bvl  of 
Ikrfiiigtoii  and  Cork^  so  jnsdy  cdebnfted  Ibr  alibend  attaduaent 
to  ardiileetaral  puraoits.  This  atrodiire,  like  moat  <tf  tbe  boad- 
inga  designed  bj  Lord  Bvriingloii^  ia  of  a  daaafaad^  wriglity,  and 
anperb  durader.  The  interior  ootttaina  a  very  tee  ante  ^ 
prindpel  i^artDieiita. 

THE  BANK  OF  IRELAND. 

Tflc  noble  Btmctore  now  used  for  the  parpoae  of  a 
bank,  ib  well  known  to  have  formerly  conatitiited  tbe  ] 
hooBO  of  Ireland.  It  is  stated,  in  the  History  <tf  Dablin  by  Harm, 
that  the  bnilding  was  commenced  in  the  year  1799,  and  was 
chiefly  execnted  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Edward  LoTet  Fearoe, 
engineer  and  surveyor-general ;  but,  on  the  decease  of  timt  gen- 
tleman,  the  works  were  oon&ued  by  his  socoessw  in  ofice, 
Arthur  Dobbs,  Esq. ;  the  whole,  in  its  original  state,  bciBg 
finished  about  1739,  at  the  expense  of  nearly  ^40flOO*  This 
fine  e£fice  is  situated  on  Coll^e-green,  and  is  placed  nearly  at 
right  angles  with  the  west  front  of  Trinity  College,  uniting  with 
that  pile  in  presenting  a  very  unusual  display  of  architectural 
grandeur.  The  goyemors  of  the  bank  of  Ireland  purchased  this 
building  of  government,  in  the  year  1808,  for  the  sum  of  ^4OJ0QO, 
the  property  being  subject  to  a  ground  rent  of  sS940  per  aanam* 
The  exterior  part  of  the  structure  experienced  some  aHeratioBa 
previous  to  that  change  of  appropriation }  more  have  been  since 
effected ;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  interior,  with  the  exGq>tioii 
of  the  apartment  formerly  used  for  the  assembly  of  the  lords  in 
parliament,  has  necessarily  been  re-organized. 

The  chief  front  comprises  the  principal  features  of  the  orighral 

*  There  hM  prevailed  en  ophiion  that  the  desis;nt  of  the  PwUuaeal 
Iwnfle  were  ftuniihed  by  Mr.  CaseeU,  to  whose  correct  jadgmeat  the 
domeitlc  architectare  of  Dohlin  ii  under  Importeat  obUgmtioDB.  Bat  wmA 
a  pertuasioD  is  evideatly  aafoonded.  Mr.  Caaielt  wu  first  introdaced 
into  Ireland  by  Sir  GiisUvusHame»  of  Castle  Hume,  in  the  county  of  Fer. 
■MBugh,  in  the  year  1773.^  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  architects  do 
not,  like  many  other  artists,  aiBz  their  names  to  tbe  most  distinguished ^f 
their  works. 
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im^,  sbd  consbU  of  m  centcal  facade  and  projociiag  wiogs^ 

tautiMdng  a  ookmnade  of  the  loaic  older,  whkh  is,  perhq^, 

urmUad,  amongst  modem  works  of  art,  for  majesty  el  effeet 

prodoced  by  chaste  and  scientific  means*    Simplieaty  of  arranger 

Meat  and  harmony  of  proportions  are  here  displiqred  with  charms 

10  captivating,  that  the  mind  revolts  firom  the  idea  of  aU  mora 

obnovs  ornament,   and  the  spectator  feels  that  troe  dignity 

dqmids  on  a  source  quite  remote  from  laborions  decoration.    A 

wiiter  of  considerate  taste  and  equal  judgment,  (BIr.  J.  hfalton) 

speaking  of  theoriginal  part  of  this  bmldiAg,and  of  ifcsformerappnH 

prialMmaeahottseofparfiament,  pronooneesit  to  be  the '' n<Mest 

straetare  ad  whidi  Dublin  has  to  boast  $*'  and  observes  that  "  it 

is  no  hyperbole  to  advance  that  this  edifice,  in  the  entire,  is  the 

gnadsst,  aaoat  ceoiTenient,  and  most  extensive  of  the  kind  in 

Sarope.    The  portico  is  without  my  of  the  usual  arehitectural 

deeoiatiens,   basing  neither   statue,   yase,   bas-relief,    tablet, 

sealpCured  key-stone,  or  sunk  panel  to  enrich  it  :*  it  derives  all 

k$  hesnty  fiMm  a  nimple  impulse  of  fine  art,  aud  is  one  of  the  few. 

iastaces  of  form  only  expressing  true  symmetry.'* 

The  first  addition  to  the  parliament  house,  as  regards  the 
exterior,  consieted  in  a  portico  of  six  Corinthian  columns,  on  the 
eastside,  intended  as  an  entrance  to  the  house  of  lords.  This 
psrtieo  waa  ereoted  about  the  year  1785,  after  the  designs  of 
JasMS  Gandon,  Esq.  architect.  The  tympanum  of  the  pediment 
is  vacant,  but  on  its  apex  is  placed  a  statue  of  Fortitude,  with 
Jnstme  on  the  right  hand  and  Liberty  on  the  left,  ably  executed  by 
Vr.  Edward  Smyth.  Viewed  as  a  separate  object,  this  eastern 
portico  undoubtedly  possesses  considerable  beauty  >  but,  as  an 
appendage  to  a  buildii^  of  the  Ionic  order,  it  is  extremely  ob- 
jectioaable.f  ^  The  expense  of  the  additions  on  this  side,  chiefly 

•  Shice  Ae  date  of  Mr.  Malton's  work,  flie  central  part  of  the  building 
hai  received  toine  embelliabmenti.  On  the  tympanum  of  the  pediment  are 
placed  the  royal  arms  in  bold  relief;  and  on  the  apex  it  a  statue,  repre* 
■eatina  HIbemia,  with  Fidelity  on  her  right  hand  and  Commerce  on  her  left. 
The  whole  of  the  flgnret  were  executed  by  Mr.  Edward  Smyth. 

f  In  tho  account  of  th||  bnUdingby  Dr.  Walih  (Hbt.  of  Dublin,  toI.  i. 
p.  ftSI  •)  it  It  tald  that  **  adopting  the  Corinthian  order  inttead  of  the  Ionic 
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CQBiiftiBf  i>f  apsrtmeiitB  for  ^e  nctatnmodtg&m  of  ttte  peen, 
amovatad  to  about  ^£95^000.  The  eastou  front  is  connected 
witb  the  central  part  of  thebatMiog^  by  menieof  adrcniar  screen 
wall^  omatnented  witb  loi^  columns^  and  i^hes  for  stetnes. 

In  the  yetr  17V>  an  addition  wu  also  begnn  on  the  iveee 
aide,  whioh  wis  cenpleted  in  1794,  afber  the  designs  of  Robert 
Psriie^  Esq.  architect.  This  addition  consisted^  hitemally,  of  aa 
entraace^fanll  and  suite  of  apartments^  for  the  farther  aecommodatioD 
of  meaibel's  of  the  hoose  of  commons.  The  entrance  is  nnder  a 
portico  of  fonr  Ionic  columns,  united  with  the  main  bidldhig,  aa 
is  1^  portico  tonmrds  the  east^  by  a  cirevlar  wail,  ornamented 
with  Ionic  columns.  The  eaqpense  ef  the  additions  on  tlie  weal 
amounted  to  about  jfSOjiOOO; 

When  this  splendid  structure  was  converted  to  its  present  nse^ 
as  a  national  bank,  great  alterations  of  tlie  interior  were  india* 
pensable ;  and  these  have  been  judidonsly  cjoeeuted  under  Ikt 
Section  of  FVancis  Johnston,  Esq.  It  will  be  found,  with  regret, 
that  it  proved  necessary,  in  effecting  these  arrangements^  to  take 
down  the  commons-room,  an  apartment  much  admired  for  beMty 
of  proportions  and  magnificence  of  disposal.  Nearly  on  the  site 
of  the  spacious  room  formerly  termed  the  court  of  reipiesia  is 
now  placed  the  cash  office,  a  fine  apartment,  seventy  feet  in 
length  by  fifty-three  feet  in  width.  Hie  house  of  lerda  kaa 
experienced  scarcely  any  alteration,  and  at  present  forms  the 
court  of  proprietors.  This  apartment  is  forty  feet  long  and  thirty 
fbet  wide,  with  a  recess,  formerly  containittg  the  throne,  and  now 
occupied  by  a  statue  of  George  lit.  executed  by  Bacon,  juii. 
There  are,  also,  in  niches  of  this  room,  busts  of  the  same  soyereiga 
and  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  byTumei«11i.    Each  end  of  Hm 

In  this  front,  was  the  reialt  of  the  direedons  of  the  lordi  tibeinselvesy  who» 
eoBoeivingf  that  tnch  a  variety  woinkl  be  pleanng,  oyeriooked  the  dificnlty 
of  anitin^  parts  eo  dhcordant.  It  is  related  (hat  a  f  entleoMui  psflain0-, 
when  the  workmen  were  placing  the  Corinthian  <iapitals  on  tiie  colnssaa, 
struck  with  this  inconfjuity,  asked  *  What  order  was  that?'  when  Mr, 
Gaadon>  who  was  ptesent,  answered  with  a  ready  wit,  that  it  was  a  very 
•iibslantlal  order,  for  It  was  the  order  of  the  House  of  Lords.'* 
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apartnem  b  orn— CMted  wlA  CorfaiCtiiaii  cbhwins^  aad  on  tte 
sides  aietwo  laige  piecdt  of  tape8lry>  rtqioctiTtly  refveswtiiig 
tkft  bttttle  of  tlie  Bope  and  the  iii«flM>nbie  defence  of  Deny.* 

Since  the  convenion  of  the  boMi&ig^into  a  lMuik>  apastmenAa 
hkTt  been  erected  ac^ining  the  western  front  for  a  niltaqr 
gnard,  ifUch  are  approached  by  a  haadsome  gatcMy>  otnaaieDtad 
wkh  Ionic  ccrfnmns  and  military  trophies. 

THE  COURTS  OF  LAW,  OR  FOUR  COURTS, 

Thb  bnilding  time  denonfaated  mnprisea  Hhe  few  coats  of 
jadicatiire,  and  the  principal  law  officeift  Plrevionsly  to  the  year 
1C96,  the  fear  law  eoqrts  were.separaile  and  anbaktory  $  but,  in 
that  yoar>  they  were  assembled  under  one  to<^,  and  Ae  bnBding 
k  which  they  were  appointed  to  be  held  was  ntnated  m  GMet* 
dmrch-kna^  a  crowded  and  inconvenient  part  of  tiie  antient  city* 
Tie  present  bnikyng  was  commei^ced  nnder  the  direction  of  Mr* 
Thooua  Cooley,  in  1776.  That  architect  lived  to  complete  the 
western  wing  only«  and  the  remainder  of  the  o<8fice  was  finiriied 
mder  the  csre  of  the  able  architect  of  the  Oostom^house^  Hr; 
JsHMs  Oandon. 

This  very  snmptnons  sfbrvctore  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
tbe  river  LUfey^  betwixt  the  two  bridges  respectivMy  termed 
Richmend-lnridge  and  Whitworth-bridge.  Between  the  bnilding 
and  the  river  there  is  merely  the  nsnal  widlli  of  the  northern 
qoays;  bnt  the  parapet  of  the  qnays^iereeitperielices  an  alteration, 
as  the  light  and  handsome  balnstrade  of  the  bric^(es  is  oontinned 
along  the  ride  of  the  river^  thronghoat  the  whole  range  at  thk 
edifice.  It  will  be  evident  that  snch  a  sitnation  is  nnfavomblo 
to  the  dHsplay  of  the  bnilding^  in  the  dreet  cont^ty  of  its  site^ 
In  fact>  the  only  eligible  pobt  of  view  is  obtained  from  the 

^  It  Is  worthy  of  renark  that  theie  cnrious  and  well-eiaculad.  ptocet 
pf  t^peatry  w«re  taken  down  when  the  houie  of  parUament  was  fint  coa* 
verted  into  a  bank,  and  were  consig^ned  'to  the  depository  of  decayed 
famitare  in  the  Castle.  In  this  situation  they  were  fortunately  seen  by 
Mr.  Johnston,  architect  of  the  board  of  works,  and  were,  by  the  good 
tasto  of  that  geaHeaian,  restored  to  their  original  and  apiiropriato  plaeas* 
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af/porite  mde  of  them«r.  Surveyed  froai  tie  ^ny  oft  the  eoatkeni 
side  of  tlie  liffey^  it  pvesento  an  object  of  grout  magnificence, 
althongk  the  design,  as  regards  symmetry  and  general  offset,  may, 
poriiape,  be  deemed  liable  to  some  objectkms. 

The  whole  ground-plan  of  this  noble  &bric  and  its  dependant 
ofiees,  forms  an  obloi^  rectangle,  of  about  440  feet  in  length  and 
170  feet  in  depth.  The  central  pile,  which  is  140  feet  sqoare, 
contains  the  courts  of  jacticatnre.  On  the  east  and  west  are  court- 
yards, shut  from  the  street,  or  quay,  by  a  screen,  perforated  with 
ciroalar  arches ;  and  on  the  sides  of  these  courts  are  placed  the 
taw-offices. 

The  central  front  presents  a  splendid  portico,  the  pedimeat 
of  which  is  sustained  by  six  Corinthian  columns,  and  is  sur- 
mounted with  statues  of  Moses,  of  Justice,  and  of  Mercy.  Orer 
duplicated  pilasters,  near  the  two  extremities  of  the  front,  ue 
statues,  in  a  sitting  attitude,  rqwesenting  Wisdom  and  Authority. 
Above  the  wh<de  rises  a  lofty  dome,  encompassed  by  columns, 
with  interspersed  perforations  for  windows.  It  has  been  truly 
otgected  that  this  piurt  of  the  building  is  of  dimensions  too  exten* 
sive  for  its  character  and  situation.  A  writer  of  accurate  taste 
(Sir  R.  C.  Hoaire)  observes  ''  that  its  proportions  as  a  deiaehed 
imipk  would  be  more  just :  viewed  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  the  over-massive  proportions  of  the  dome  and  colonnade  tend 
to  lessen,  and  injure,  those  of  the  beantifol  portico  beneath,  to 
which  they  should  be  only  secondary.'* 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  interior,  simplicity  and  magnificence 
are  blended  with  a  ha|^  refinement  of  art.  Within  the  square 
onf&e  of  140  feet,  which  we  have  previously  noticed  as  the 
dimiensions  of  the  building,  is  placed  a  circular  hall,  sixty-four 
foet  in  diameter ;  and  in  the  angles  of  the  square  are  formed  the 
four  caurU,  namely,  the  courts  of  chancery,  king's-bench,  exche- 
quer, and  common  pleas.  '  The  hall  is  surrounded  by  cokunns 
of  the  Corinthian  order.  Above  the  entablature  is  an  attic 
pedestal,  embellished  with  eight  sunk  panels ,  and  in  the  panels 
over  the  entrances  into  the  courts  is  sculpture  in  has  relief^ 
representing,  1st.  William  the  conqueror,  promidgating  the  Nor* 
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man  laws }  2nd  King  John^  in  the  Sttpposed  act  of  affixing  his 
signature  to  Magna  Charta;  3rd.  Henry  the  Second,  receiving  the 
Irish  chieftains  ;  4th.  James  the  First,  abolishing  the  Brehon  laws. 
From  the  attic  springs  the  dome,  between  the  windows  of  which  are 
eight  colossal  statues,  in  alto  relievo,  emblematical  of  liberty  5 
justice;  wisdom ;  law;  prudence;  mercy;  eloquence;  and  punish- 
ment. The  frieze  over.the  windows  contains  medallions,  charged 
with  the  representations  of  eight  eminent  legislators  of  antiquity ; 
•  and  the  remsdnder  of  the  dome  is  enriched  with  mosaic  work. 

The  whole  of  the  four  courts  are  of  equal  dimensions,  and  are 
formed  on  a  judicious  plan,  but  possess  no  peculiarity  demanding 
notice. 

As  an  edifice  in  some  measure  connected  with  the  above,  may 
be  noticed,  in  this  place,  the  Inns  of  Goubt.  This  building 
occupies  a  situation  lamentably  ineligible,  but  is  by  no  means 
destitute  of  architectural  beauty.  The  plan  comprises  a  central 
elevation  and  two  receding  wings,  110  feet  in  length.  The 
principal  front  is  surmounted  with  a  handsome  octangular  cupola ; 
and  different  parts  of  the  exterior  are  ornamented  with  storied 
and  emblematical  sculpture,  executed  by  Edward  Smyth,  to  whose 
professional  talents  many  of  the  public  buildings  of  Dublin  are  so 
highly  indebted.  The  greater  part  of  the  north  wing  is  occupied 
by  a  dining-hall,  eighty-one  feet  in  length  by  forty- tvvo  in  width. 
Over  the  ante-hall  is  an  apartment  of  moderate  dimensions,  used 
at  present  as  a  library.  This  ill-placed  structure,  which  cannot  be 
approached  without  difficulty,  and  is  scarcely  displayed  to  advan- 
tage at  any  ordinary  point  of  view,  was  erected  after  the  designs 
of  James  Gandon,  Esq.  whose  merit  as  an  architect  is  more  con- 
spicuously exhibited  at  the  Custom-house. 

THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE, 

Is  justly  termed  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  Dublin. 
This  fabric  is  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  Liffey,  nearly  in  the 
central  and  highest  part  of  the  city.  The  chief  front  opens  to 
Parliament-street,  which  lies  in  a  direct  line  with  Essex-bridge 
and  Capel-street,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.     From  'the 
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oast  the  approach  is  throagh  College-green  and  Dame-street ;  and 
the  bailding  is  thus  connected  in  situation  with  the  chief  trading 
districts  of  the  capital.  It  occupies  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
precincts  of  the  castle^  and  imparts  much  architectural  grandeur 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  vice-regal  residence  in  that  direction. 

This  admired  structure  is,  in  form^  a  square  of  one  hundred 
feet,  and  shews  three  fronts,  composed  of  Portland  stone,  and 
designed  in  the  Corinthian  order.  The  north,  or  principal,  hu^e 
presents,  in  its  central  compartment,  a  portico  of  six  columns, 
finishing  in  ah  angular  pediment.  The  front  towards  the  west 
yaries  little  in  character  from  that  on  the  north,  except  that  it  is 
'  rendered  subordinate  by  the  want  of  a  pediment.  In  the  centre 
of  this  side  the  entablature  projects,  and  is  sustained  by  four 
eolnmns  only.  The  east  front  is  presented  to  a  narrow  passage, 
and  has  few  other  ornaments  than  a  range  of  pilasters.  The  side 
towards  the  south  is  not  open  to  view,  and  is  entirely  destitute 
of  decoration. 

The  interior  of  this  edifice  is  believed  to  display  the  greatest 

excellence  of  architectural  effort)   and,    in  regard  to  general 

disposal,  its  claims  on  admiration  are  certainly  imperative.    In 

the  centre  of  the  square  area  twelve  fluted  pilLirs  of  the  Composite 

order,  thirty-two  feet  in  height,  are  arranged  in  a  circular  form, 

and  are  covered  with  a  rich  entablature.    Above  is  a  cylindrical 

lantern,  about  ten  feet  high,  pierced  by  twelve  circular  windows, 

and  adorned  with  festoons  of  laurel,  in  stucco  work.     The  whole 

is  crowned  with  a  dome,  or  cupola,  divided  into  embeUished 

hexagonal  compartments.     On  each  side  of  the  columns  which 

sustun  the  dome  are  impost  pilasters,  of  the  Ionic  order,  which 

rise  to  rather  more  than  half  the  height  of  the  columns  ^  and  the 

side- walks  of  the  square  are  covered  with  a  flat  ceiling,  the  height 

of  these  pilasters.    The  principal  parts  of  the  interior  are  formed 

of  Portknd-stone,  and  the  pavement  is  composed  of  square  flags, 

alternately  black  and  white.    At  each  extremity  of  the  north 

-side  is  a  geometrical  stfdrcase  of  stone,  oval  in  form,  and  lighted 

by  a  lantern  of  the  same  shape,  having  a  coved  ceiling  greatly 

enriched.    Theae  stairways  communicate  with  a  coffee-room  and 
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Other  apartments  intended  for  the  transaction  of  business,  which 
are  disposed  around  the  cylinder  of  the  dome. 

Opposite  the  north  entrance,  and  well  placed  betweeu  two  of 
the  pillars  which  support  the  dome,  is  a  statue  of  King  George  III. 
in  a  Roman  military  habit,  cast  in  bronze  by  J.  Van  Nost^  and 
presented  to  the  merchants  of  Dublin  by  the  first  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland, when  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  cost  is  said 
to  have  been  TOO  guineas.  In  a  niche  of  the  western  staircase 
is  a  good  statue  of  the  late  Dr.  Lucas,  executed  ia  marble  by 
Edward  Smyth. 

This  superb  edifice  was  erected  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Cooley,  and  was  deservedly  the  cause  of  introducing  that 
architect  to  many  public  and  private  works  in  Ireland*  The 
foundation  stone  was^  laid  in  the  year  17^9,  and  the  building  was 
opened  on  the  1st  of  January,  1779.  The  entire  expenditure, 
including  the  purchase  of  ground,  amounted  to  about  ^40,000. 
The  sum  of  ^13, BOO,  for  the  purchase  of  the  site,  was  granted  by 
parliament ;  and  in  procuring  this  aid  considerable  exertions  were 
made  by  Dr.  Charles  Lucas,  tlien  one.  .of  the  representatives  of 
the  city.  The  remainder  was  raised  by  the  merchants  of  Dublin, 
partly  by  the  profit  arising  from  lottery-schemes. 

This  structure  displays  real  excellencies  which  rise  superior 
to  all  critical  v^mark.  If  any  obvious  error  exist,  it  may  be 
found  in  an  excess  of  embelUshment.  A  fastidious  examiner 
might  consider  the  orders  mbplaoed,  when  he  observed,  in  the 
same  city,  the  house  of  parliament, erected  ih  the  simplicity  of  the 
Ionic  order,  and  Corinthian  splendour  bestowed  on  the  less  dig* 
nified,  although  important,  place  where  ''  merchanta  congregate.*' 
Saeh  an  examiner  might,  perhaps,  believe  that  the  minute  and 
elaborate  decorations  of  the  ceiUwork  are  more  applicable  to  the 
mansion  than  to  the  exchange.  Without  entering,  to  any  extent, 
on  views  so  rigid,  we  may  safely  presume  that  no  arguments  are 
necessary  to  prove  that  style  of  architecture  best  adapted  to  mer- 
cantile nsea  which  is  most  expressive  of  .strength  and  solidity, 
and  which  exhibits  ornament  with  the  least  possible  d^ee  of 
ostentation. 
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THE  CUSTOM  HOUSE. 

This  noble  fabric  is  situated  oil  the  north  side  of  the  river 
Liffey,  at  a  short  distance  from  Carlisle- bridge  towards  the  cast. 
As  an  object  of  architectural  grandeur  it  is,  perhaps,  secondary 
only  to  the  Bank^  amongst  those  public  buildings  for  which 
Dublin  is  celebrated  throughout  Europe ;  and  the  appropriation 
of  the  edifice  has  been  consulted  with  paramount  care  in  every 
particular  of  arrangement. 

The  Custom  house  displays  four  ornamented  fronts,  the 
principal  of  which  is  placed  towards  the  river.  The  form  is  an 
oblong  quadrangle,  375  feet  in  length  by  209  feet  in  dqpth  3  and 
the  plan  coimprises  a  central  pile,  130  feet  broad,  and  extending 
to  the  entire  depth  ^  two  interior  courts,  respectively  placed  on  the 
east  and  west  -,  and  wings  in  the  same  directions .  The  Doric  order 
is  adopted  in  the  columns  and  embellishments,  but  with  some  inno- 
vations on  the  austere  simplicity  of  that  architectural  style.  The 
south  fronts  and  the  whole  of  the  ornamental  parts,  are  composed 
of  Portland-stone  ',  the  remainder  of  the  structure  is  chiefly  of 
mountain-granite. 

The  centre  of  the  south  front  consists  of  a  portico  of  four 
columns.  In  the  tympanum  of  the  pediment  is  a  group  of  figures 
in  alto-relievo,  representing  the  friendly  union  between  Hibemia 
and  Britannia,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  such  an  amicable 
intercourse.  On  the  attic  story,  over  the  four  columns  of  the 
portico,  are  allegorical  statues,  representing  Industry,  Commerce, 
Wealth  and  Navigation,  executed  by  T.  Banks,  R.  A.  Above  the 
central  facade  rises  a  cupola,  of  fine  proportions,  bearing  a  consi- 
derable resemblance  to  those  at  Greenwich-hospital,  on  the  top 
of  which  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Hope.^ 

In  this  grand  and  extensive  front  not  only  the  entire  effect; 


*  This  statue  is  twelve  feet  hif  h,  and  is  1 13  feet  from  the  ground.  Some 
critical  examiners  have  pronounced  its  proportions  to  be  '*  too  massiTe" 
for  iu  iitnatioa  1  an  objection  to  wkich  it  wonld  certainly  appear  to  be 
liable. 
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Irat  many  of  the  minute  embellishmentB^  are  highly  worthy  of 
ddiberate  and  repeated  examination. — On  the. key-stones  of  the 
arches  of  entrance,  and  others  corresponding,  being  sixteen  in 
the  whole^  there  are  emblematical  representations  of  the  same 
number  of  rivers  in  Ireland.  These  designs  consist  of  male 
heads^  with  the  exception  of  the  Liffey^  which^  from  a  fancifdl 
attention  to  the  nsnal  prefix  (Anna)  is  described  by  the  represen- 
tation of  a  female.  The  whole  of  these,  together  with  the  figures 
on  the  tympanum  of  the  pediment,  and  many  other  ornamental 
particulars,  were  executed  by  the  late  Edward  Smyth,  and  will  be 
found  to  evince  a  vigour  of  imagination,  and,  in  some  instances, 
also  an  excellence  of  chisel,  which  cannot  fail  to  gratify  the 
connoisseur  and  to  surprise  and  please  every  examiner,* 

'The  north  front  is  less  superb,  although  considerably  orna- 
mented. In  the  centre  is  a  portico  of  four  columns,  but  destitute  of 
a  pediment.  From  the  entablature  over  each  column  rises  a  statue  3 
the  whole  executed  by  T.  Banks,  R.  A.  and  representing  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world.  This  front  is  viewed  to  great  advantage 
from  an  extensive  semi-circular  area,  left  open  for  the  convenience 
of  the  building. — ^The  east  and  west  fronts  have  a  subdued  but 
el^;ant  character,  in  strict  analogy  with  the  principal  parts  of 
the  structure. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  interior,  utility  has  been  the  first 
object  of  consideration,  but  an  ur  of  grandeur  pervades  the  whole 
disposal,  and  embellishment  is  bestofred  with  a  moderate  and 
judicious  hand.     The  principal  hall  of  public  business,  usually 

*  Edward  Smyth  was  born  in  the  county  of  Meath,  in  the  year  1746, 
and  died  in  1818.  He  was  the  son  of  a  captain  in  the  army,  and  was  him- 
self originally  desig^ned  for  the  miliUry  profession.  The  sculpture  exe- 
cuted by  him  for  the  Bank,  the  Courts  of  Law,  the  Castle-Chapel,  and 
other  public  buildings  in  Dublin,  will  obtain  for  his  memory  a  lasting 
respect  from  every  person  of  discrimination.  His  allegorical  masks  dis- 
play the  simplicity  of  nature,  in  great  varieties  of  representation,  adorned 
by  a  rich  vein  of  poetical  fancy ;  and  may  be  truly  said  to  constitute  that 
species  of  sculpture  which  at  once  addresses  the  understanding  and  the 
heart.  Mr.  Smyth  is  succeeded,  In  talent  and  avocation,  by  a  son,  now 
residing  In  Dublin. 
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denominated  the  Lang' Roam,  is  a  splendid  apartment^  nearly 
of  square  proportions^  measoring  seventy  feet  by  sixty-five,  and 
is  approached  through  a  fine  octangular  vestibule^  constructed 
beneath  the  cupola.  On  each  side  of  this  noble  room  is  a  range 
of  composite  columns^  at  the  distance  of  twelve  feet  from  the 
walls,  which  unite  in  supporting  an  arched  ceiling,  having  two 
large  circular  lanterns,  richly  ornamented  with  stucco-work. 
The  room  is  farther  lighted  with  semi-circular  windows,  placed 
above  the  entablature.  Between  the  columns  are  desks  for  the 
officers  and  decks. 

To  the  east  of  the  building  is  an  excavated  wet  dock,  whi^ 
covers  nearly  two  English  acres,  and  communicates  with  the  lifiey 
by  means  of  a  sea-lock,  capable  of  admitting  the  largest  vessels 
that  can  enter  this  part  of  the  river.  On  the  quay  which  bounds 
the  dock  upon  the  east  and  north,  are  commodious  warehouses, 
and  some  offices  connected  with  the  business  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

The  first  stone  of  the  Custom  House  was  laid  on  the  8th  of 
August,  1781,  and  the  whole  was  designed  by  James  Gandon, 
Esq.  and  executed  under  the  direction  of  that  architect.  The 
expense  of  the  building,  including  the  dock  and  varions  contiguous 
erections,  is  stated  at  £397,232 : 4 :  11. 

Whilst  it  is  universally  admitted  that  this  edifice  eonstitutes 
one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  Dublin,  many  objections  have 
been  ofiered  by  critical  examiners,  but  these  are  chiefly  such  as 
affect  the  choice  of  site.  It  is  justly  observed  that  the  building 
is  placed  too  near  the  margin  of  the  river,  a  defect  which  obvi- 
ously originated  in  a  want  of  judgment  with  the  architect,  as  he 
had  an  extensive  area  of  waste  ground  upon  an  inland  direction, 
when  he  formed  the  design.  Although  this  light,  yet  sub- 
stantial, fiftbric  assists  greatly  in  imparting  an  air  of  dignity  to 
the  city,  as  its  quays  are  approached  in  navigating  the  harbono-, 
the  beauties  of  the  building  stand  fully  displayed  only  to  the 
examiner  taking  his  station  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  riv^r. 
Even  a  satisfactory  view  from  this  point  is  at  {uresent,  obtained 
with  difficulty^  as  the  numerous  shipping  which  frequent  this  port 
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now  discharge  their  lading  in  the  immediate  precincts  of  the  chief 
front.  When  the  new  docks^  shortly  to  be  noticed^  shall  be  com- 
pleted^ this  obstruction^  however,  will  be  removed,  as  vessels  will 
then  deposit  their  freight  farther  to  the  east,  and  remote  from 
the  main  official  stmctnre. 

The  central  compartment  of  the  north  front  b  certainly  much 
inferior  in  the  harmony  and  elegance— the  beautiful  medium  between 
airiness  and  solidity — ^which  characterize  other  parts  of  the  build- 
ing. Some  architectural  critics  contend  that  the  principal  front 
should  have  been  constructed  upon  the  north  or  inland  side,  on 
account  of  the  extensive  area  from  which  the  edifice  is  there 
surveyed.  But  there  would  appear  to  be  an  insuperable  necessity 
for  placing  the  grand  fa^de  of  a  building,  connected  with  com- 
mence, towards  that  element  which  affords  the  means  of  national 
interchange. — ^The  exalted  merits  of  this  hbnc  so  far  prevail 
over  -its  deficiencies,  that  it  is  justly  an  object  of  pride  with  the 
inhabitants,  and  of  admiration  with  every  tastefrd  visiter. 

A  considerable  augmentation  of  the  works  appertaining  to  the 
Custom-house  is  now  taking  place  towards  the  east.  In  con- 
seqaence  of  an  extension  of  the  bonding  9y»tem,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  which  the  merchant  passes  his  bond  for  the  payment  of 
duty  on  goods  imported,  and  leaves  the  goods  in  the  king's  stores 
until  the  duty  is  actually  paid,  government  has  commenced  two 
new  docks,  and  very  spacious  warehouses,  for  the  accommodation 
of  merchants  profiting  by  such  an  indulgence.  The  excavation 
of  the  docks  was  begun  in  1816^  and  the  stone-work  of  that 
which  is  designed  to  be  least  extensive  in  dimensions,  is  now 
completed,  after  the  plans  of  the  late  John  Rennie,  Esq.  This 
dock  is  about  390  feet  in  length  by  850  feet  in  width  \  and  it  is 
intended  that  the  dimensions  of  that  which  b  projected  but  not 
htgatk,  shall  be  620  feet  by  300.  A  warehouse  for  the  deposit 
of  tobacco,  with  vaults  beneath  for  wine  and  spirits,  is  recently 
finished,  and  is  about  500  feet  in  length  by  160  feet  in  width. 
The  whole  of  the  design  and  execution  affords  a  valuable  example 
of  this  species  of  building,  and  we  may,  on  rational  grounds, 
encourage  a  persuasion  that  the  scheme  is  not  on  too  extensive 
a  scale  for  the  commercial  prospects  of  the  country. 
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THE  POST  OFFICE. 

This  building  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Sackville-street, 
and  is  at  once  commodious^  well  airapged  for  the  dispatch  of  bu- 
siness^ and  highly  ornamental  to  the  city.  The  first  post  office 
in  Dublin  was  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Dame-street^  and 
the  establishment  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  south  side  of 
College-green  3  but  the  great  increase  of  business  rendered  even 
this  improved  site  ineligible^  and  the  hrst  stone  of  the  present 
spacious  edifice  was  laid  by  Lord  Whitworth^  then  viceroy^  on 
the  12th  of  August,  1814.  The  office  was  opened  on  the  6th  of 
January,  1818,  and  was  erected  after  the  designs,  and  under  the 
inspection  of,  Francis  Johnston,  Esq.  architect,  at  the  expense 
of  5^80,000. 

This  subjstantial  and  appropriate  structure  is  of  ample  dimen- 
sions, the  length  being  !^23  feet,  the  depth  150  feet,  and  the 
height,  measured  to  the  top  of  the  cornice,  fifty  feet.  The  orna- 
mental parts  are  confined  to  the  principal  front,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  fine  portico,  that  extends  eighty  feet,  and  consists  of 
six  columns  of  the  antient  Ionic 'order,  four  feet  four  inches  in 
diameter.  The  entablature  is  highly  decorated,  and  the  pediment 
terminates  with  an  excellent  statue,  representing  Hibemia.  On 
the  sides  are  statues  of  Mercury  and  Fidelity,  and  on  the  tympa- 
num are  the  royal  arms,  in  high  relief.*  This  portico  projects 
sufficiently  from  the  body  of  the  building  to  admit  the  paved 
foot- way  of  the  street,  for  the  transit  of  passengers. 

The  design  of  the  structure  comprehends  three  stories,  a 
handsome  balustrade  surmounting  the  cornice  along  the  whole  of 
the  top.  The  material  used  is  mountain-granite,  procured  from 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  with  the  exception  of 
the  portico,  which  is  composed  of  Portland-stone.  If  the  site  be 
liable  to  any  objection,  it  is  that  of  being  too  far  removed  from 
the  central  parts  of  the  city ;  but  this  inconvenience  was  unavoid- 

*  The  three  sUtucs  were  executed  by  Mr.  John  Smyth,  and  the  other 
■cuJptare  by  Mr.  Stewart,  who  likewise  performed  many  of  the  oraaments 
in  the  chapel  of  the  castle. 
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able,  and  is,  in  a  great  measure,  compensated  by  the  noble  extent 
of  area  allowed  by  the  annsual  width  of  the  street  in  which  the 
building  is  placed.  The  whole  edifice  is  honourable  to  the  present 
state  of  architectural  talent  in  this  country,  whilst  the  necessity 
for  so  spacious  a  pile  is  a  grateful  proof  of  an  increasing  interchange, 
that  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  the  highest  national  advantage.* 

PUBLIC  STATUES,  AND  OTHER  MONUMENTS,  COM- 
MEMORATIVE AND  ORNAMENTAL. 

Next  in  esteem  to  splendour  of  architecture  bestowed  on 
edihces  designed  for  public  uses,  are  the  statues  and  monuments 
erected  as  testimonies  of  public  spirit.  These  must  usually  be 
described  as  the  latest  efforts  towards  civic  embellishment,  pro- 
ceeding from  ag^egate  opulence  and  a  creditable  degree  of 

*  The  establishment  of  a  regular  post  between  Ireland  and  England 
appears  to  be  first  recognized  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Under  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Cromwell  the  facilities  of  correspondence  between  the  two 
conntries  were  considerably  augmented  ;  and  packet  boats  were  directed 
to  ply,  weekly,  between  Dublin  and  Chester,  and  Waterford  and  Milford. 
In  17 II ,  the  post  office  was  new  modelled,  under  the  inspection  of  a  post- 
master-general, appointed  for  the  three  kingdoms.  When  the  independence 
of  Ireland  on  the  English  parliament  was  settled,  in  1782,  the  Irish  post 
office  became  a  separate  establishment,  and  has  remained  such,  notwith- 
standing the  Union  of  the  two  conntries.  We  have  stated^  in  our  prefatory 
pages,  the  great  improvement,  in  celerity  and  safety  of  conveyance,  which 
took  place  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  mail-coaches  in  this 
country,  in  the  year  1790.  These  coaches  are  now  well-appointed,  and 
afford  a  channel  of  prompt  communication  between  all  the  principal  parts 
of  Ireland.  The  former  deficiency  in  means  of  correspondence,  between 
the  metropolis  and  remote  parts  of  the  island,  is  curiously  illustrated 
by  the  following  anecdote  in  Dr.  Walsh's  History  of  Dublin.— ''  The  town 
of  Cahircavan,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  160  Irish  miles  from  Dublin,  was 
thirty  miles  from  the  nearest  post  town,  and  so  completely  cut  off  from  all 
communication  with  the  metropolis,  that,  having  some  intercourse  with 
America,  the  Dublin  newspapers  and  letters  used,  sometimes,  to  arrive  there 
via  New  York,  having  twice  crossed  the  Atlantic."  There  are  now  nearly 
400  post  towns  in  this  country,  and  the  revenues  of  the  post  office  have 
rapidly  increased  within  the  few  last  years.  For  the  year  1800,  the  total 
reyenues  were  about  £85,000.  The  gross  receipts  for  1816,  were  1^850,000. 
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intellectual  r^Moe&t.  The  accessions  made  in  recent  yearSj 
place  Dablin  and  its  immediate  vicinity  in  an  elevated  rank>  in 
regard  to  sadi  gratifying  circumstances  of  decoration.  The  chief 
public  monuments  situated  in  the  city  have  already  received 
cursory  notice.  It  remains  to  present  them  in  a  nearer  point  of 
view^  and  to  enter  as  much  into  detail^  respecting  their  various 
pretensions^  as  is  consistent  with  the  design  of  our  work. 

The  monument  termed  Nelson'i  Pillar  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  Sackville-street^  opposite  the  opening  of  Mary-stre^ 
on  the  west^  and  that  of  Earl-street  on  the  east.  This  monument 
consists  of  a  column  of  the  Doric  order^  having  a  square  substruc- 
ture^ or  pedestal^  of  lofty  proportions ;  and  is  surmounted  with  a 
colossal  statue  of  the  renowned  admiral  whose  victories  it  is 
intended  to  commemorate.  The  whole  design  is  so  entirely 
devoid  of  ornament^  that  the  above  brief  sentence  is  nearly  suffi- 
cient for  a  description  of  its  architectural  character.  On  the 
upper  part  of  the  pedestal,  towards  the  south,  is  placed  a  sar- 
cophagus, inscribed  with  the  name  of  "  Nelson  -,**  and  on  the  four 
sides  of  the  same  division  of  the  monument  are  the  names  and 
dates  of  Lord  Nelson's  principal  victories.  The  colossal  statue 
with  which  the  column  is  surmounted,  represents  this  distinguished 
admiral  in  naval  uniform.* 

This  triumphal  pillar  was  erected  by  means  of  private  subr 
scription,  after  the  design  of  William  Wilkins,  Esq.  architect, 
at  the  expense  of  sB6BB6  3  and  we  must  consider  the  stmctore 
to  be  equally  honourable  and  ornamental  to  the  city,  dithough  - 
liable  to  some  objections,  both  as  to  architectural  character  and 
situation. 

•  The  total  height  of  this  piliar,  incluNTe  of  the  Btataey  is  134  leet, 
three  inches.  The  statae  is  thirteen  feet  in  height.  The  interior  is  ascended 
hy  168  stone  steps  $  and  from  the  platform  at  the  top,  which  is  surroimdad 
.  by  an  iron  railing,  a  fine  panoramic  riew  is  obteined  of  the  city,  the  bay, 
and  contigttons  tracts  of  country  .—It  may  l»e  here  observed  tlut»  from  an 
elevated  point  of  view,  Dublin,  on  account  of  the  slate  with  which  the 
buildings  are  universally  covered,  presents  a  neat  and  polished  aspect, 
greatly  superior  in  effect  to  Londofi  and  Paris,  where  tile  is  chiefly  oted 
in  the  roofing. 
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It  wUl  be  readily  alknred  that  masshe  simpBdty  i«  the  most 
appropriate  charactenstic  of  a  laoniiment  desig^ned  to  oommenio** 
rate^  through  long-descending  agea^  peenliar  eventa  of  national 
trinmph.  But  we  are  not  aware  of  any  circnmatanceSj  except 
those  oC  pecuniary  restraint^  which  can  justify  the  total  absence 
of  ornament  observable  in  this  structure.  It  mnst  be  superfluous 
to  observe  that  the  emphatical  language  of  historical  sculpture 
may  be  gracefnlly^  and  properly,  introduced  into  designs  having 
simplicity  for  their  jM'evailing  feature,  and  the  fimmess  of  the 
rock  for  their  fundamental  pindple.  The  "  genins  of  the  place^* 
also  required  consid^ation  -,  a  weighty  and  frugal  pile,  however 
imposing  from  magnitude  of  proportions,  fails  to  exact  its  real 
dues  of  approbation,  when  contrasted  with  public  buildings  con- 
spicnous,  as  are  those  of  Dublin,  for  the  cultivation  of  ornament, 
and  richness  of  display. 

The  site  of  this  monument  has  been  considered  undmrable ; 
and,  assuredly,  the  national  trophy  erected  in  commonoration  of 
marine  achievement  is  best  placed  when  open  to  the  sea,  and 
''  rearing  its  tall  shaft'*  as  a  triumphal  record,  boldly  and  appa- 
rently addressed  to  those  who  seek,  on  that  element,  the  foes  of 
their  country.  The  ground*  ion  which  the  column  is  erected 
wants  the  advantage  of  natural  'elevation ;  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  character  of  the  surrounding  objects,  (although  the 
mean  and  little  are  entirely  excluded)  is  not  calculated  to 
awaken  any  association  of  ideas,  friendly  to  the  appropriation  of 
the  monument.  One  favourable  view  only  is  attainable/  and  it 
may  be  remarked,  that,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  approach 
in  this  direction  (from  Carlisle^bridge  to  the  northern  part  of  Sack- 
ville-street)  the  tardy  degrees  oi'  approximation  tendy;  in  some 
measure,  to  lessen  the  effect  of  the  jrile  on  the  spectator  t  he  has 
become  acquainted  with  the  fabric  by  slow  steps,  and  the  real 
grandeur  of  proportions  which  it  presents  undergoes  a  defalcation 
of  power  through  the  effect  of  this  familiarity.  The  detail  alone 
remains  an  object  of  curiosity ;  and  in  this  respect  the  building  is 
nearly  a  blank. 

After  allowing  all  proper  weight  to  these  objections,  we  must 
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believe  this  moimment^both  in  character  and  situation^  to  add  mach 
to  the  dignity  and  ornament  of  the  city.  '  Viewed  as  a  separate 
object^  its  great  altitude^  and  the  massive  proportions  of  its 
constituent  parts^  imperatively  direct  the  attention  and  the 
cm-iosity  to  the  important  events,  or  nnnsual  excellence,  celebrated 
by  an  erection  towering  so  far  above  all  local  rivalry,  and  with 
a  solidity  evidently  intended  for  the  contemplation  of  posterity. 
The  gaads  of  laborious  and  minute  decoration  would  have  been 
obviously  misplaced,  in  a  fabric  designed  to  act  as  a  popular 
type  of  the  imperishable  character  of  a  heroes  fame.  If  an  extreme 
must  be  adopted,  that  of  masculine  freedom  from  decoration  was 
certainly  preferable  ;  but  we  are  not  informed  of  the  circumstances 
which  prevented  the  use  of  a  felicitous  medium.  This  triumphal 
column,  although  raised  in  a  part  of  the  city  comparatively  remote 
from  the  water,  assists  in  enriching  the  perspective  view  of  I>ablin, 
as  regards  objects  of  an  aspiring  character  j  and,  judging  from 
our  own  feelings,  it  imparts  an  unspeakable  air  of  grandeur  to  the 
wide  aud  noble  street  in  which  it  is  placed. 

The  lofty  and  ponderous  obelisk  termed  the  fTeiimgion  Te9- 
timonialy  although  it  claims  rank  amongst  the  public  monu- 
ments connected  with  the  city  of  Dublin,  must  be  viewed  by 
the  topographer  as  a  feature  of  the  Phoenix  Park,  and  is,  accor- 
dingly, noticed  in  our  description  of  that  fine  demesne. 

The  equestrian  statue  of  King  William  III.  on  CoU^e-grecn, 
is  placed  upon  a  lofty  pedestal  of  granite.  The  King  is  crowned 
with  a  wreath  of  laurel,  but  the  original  lineaments  of  the  figure 
are  nearly  defaced  by  repeated  coats  of  paint.  * 

*  We  are  told  by  Mr.  Harris  that  this  statue  was  began  In  the  year 
1700,  **  and  was  opened,  with  great  solemnity,  on  the  Ut  of  Joly,  1701, 
being  the  anniversary  of  the  Tictory  of  the  Boyne.'*  On  the  pedestal  is 
the  following  inscription : 

GuLiELMO  Tertio ; 

Magnse  Britanniae,  Franciie  et  Hiberniie 

Rcgi, 

Ob  Religionem  Conservatam, 

Restitutas  Leges, 

Libertatem  Asseriain, 

Gives  Dublinienses  banc  statuam  posucre. 
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In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Mansion-house,  sltnated  in 
Daw6on-8treet,  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  King  George  I .  which  was 
first  erected  on  Essex-bridge,  in  the  year  17%^  and  was  placed 
in  its  present  situation  in  1798,  a  circumstance  recorded  by  an 
inscription  on  the  pedestal. 

The  equestrian  statue  of  King  George  II.  placed  centrally  in 
St.  Stephen*8-green,  has  already  been  sufficiently  noticed 3  and 
with  that  erection  terminates  our  account  of  such  monumental 
works  as  are  conducive  to  the  general  ornament  of  the.  city,  from 
entire  publicity  of  situation.  Some  few  years  back  endeavours 
were  made  to  accommodate  this  capital  with  public  fountains 
adorned  with  sculpture,  emulative  of  those  so  much  admired  in  se- 
veral continental  cities.  The  liberality  of  the  design  is  entitled  to 
lasting  commendation ;  but  the  execution  was  lamentably  defect- 
Uve,  and  the  materials  used  in  the  decorations  were  so  fragile,  that 
the  mutilated  ornaments  of  the  fountain  previously  noticed  in  Mer- 
rion-square,  present  the  sole  memorial  of  these  intended  embel- 
lishments. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  STRUCTURES, 

COMMKNCING    WITH   TSB   CATHBDRAL   OF   ST.    PATRICK. 

This  edifice  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  Dublin,  on  a 
spot  considerably  without  the  line  of  the  antient  walls  of  the  city, 
and  which  must  have  been  at  all  times  undesirable  for  the  erection 
of  a  cathedral  church.  The  site  of  the  building  is  nearly  the 
lowest  ground  in  Dublin;  and  in  its  immediate  contiguity  are 
two  streams  (now  covered  over)  which  proceed  from  the  river 
Dodder,  and  have  been  subject,  in  former  years,  to  floods  that  have 
repeatedly  risen  to  the  height  of  several  feet  above  the  pavement 
of  the  church. 

There  stood  on  this  site,  for  many  ages  previous  to  the  twelfth 
century,  a  small  church,  which  is  thought,  with  every  appearance 
of  probability,  to  have  been  founded  by  native  converts  to  cluisti- 
anity,  before  the  Danes  acquired  possession  of  this  city,  as  it  was 
dedicated  to  the,  apostle  of  Ireland,  and  was  erected  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  holy  well,  also  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick.     John  Comin,  the 
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first  prelate  a]>poial;ed  to  ibis  see  after  the  entry  of  tbe  Eng^h, 
demoUdhed  that  antient  churchy  about  the  year  1190,  and  com- 
menced  a  more  extensive  fabric,  in  which  he  placed  a  coUe^pate. 
establishment*.  From  the  time  of  this  prelate,  the  church  of  St. 
Patrick  assumes  the  character  of  a  cathedral  ^  but  the  offices  of 
dean,  precentor^  chancellor  and  treasurer,  necessary  to  the  comple- 
tion of  a  cathedral  establishment,  were  not  appointed  until  the  pre* 
lacy  of  his  successor,  Henry  de  Loundres.  * 

In  the  year  1362,  the  buildings  experienced  considerable  da- 
mage from  fire,  but  were  repaired  under  the  auspices  of  Archbishop 
Minot. 

In  the  year  1546,  it  was  deterinined  to  dissohe  this  antient  ca- 
thedral; and  letters-patent  were  accordingly  issued  by  King  Ed- 
ward VI.  appointing  commissioners  to  dispose  of  the  building  and 
its  ^>pend^ges.  In  1548,  the  judges  began  to  keep  terms  in  the 
cathedral;  and«  from  tbat  time  until  its  restoration  by  Queen 
Mary,  in  the  year  1554,  the  church  was  used  as  a  ocMnmonrhall  to 
the  four  courts  of  judicature.  During  the  rage  of  civil  war^  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  this  cathedral  was  also  occasionally  used  for 
civil  purposes,  much  to  the  damage  of  the  structure;  but  the  inju- 
ries then  inflicted  were  repaired,  chiefly  by  means  of  voluntary 
subscriptions  raised  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  county 
of  Dublin. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick^  although  inferior  in  grandeur  and 
dimraisions  to  many  of  the  cathedral  structures  of  England,  is  an 
•extensive,  a  commanding,  and  an  int^esting  fabric.    Its  external 

*  From  the  united  acts  of  these  prelates  proceeds  the  ntiparalleled  cir- 
-cnmstance  of  two  cathedrals  ezisting^  in  one  diocess.  "  The  chapters  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  and  of  St.  Patrick,  although  distinct  corporations,  be- 
came" from  the  date  of  the  first  year  of  Pope  Honorius,  ^'  canonically 
united,  and  possessed  of  equal  power  and  interest  in  all  matters  which 
concerned  the  diocess."  The  rank  of  seniority,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by  Arch- 
bishop Alan,  th$  prerogative  of  honour ^  was  reserved  by  the  cathedral  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  on  account  of  the  greater  antiquity  of  its  foundation  as 
a  cathedral«chnrch.— See  ample  remarks  on  the  foundation  and  conatitis^- 
tion  of  St.  Patrick's,  in  **  Hibernia  Antiqua  et  Hodieraa,"  by  W.  Moacke 
Mason,  Esq. 
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cUiaa  on  admiration  ate,  however,  rendered  of  little  avail  by  the 
«fieii«ive  character  of  the  approaches,  and  by  the  crowds  of  mean 
buildings  which  press  towards  its  venerable  walls  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  prevailing  architectural  character,  throughout  the  ex- 
terior, is  that  of  the  early  pointed  style,  with  some  occasional  in- 
novations, not  sufficiently  nomerons  to  deprive  the  whole  of  an  air 
of  oongruity.  From  the  north-west  angle  of  the  building  rises  a 
square  tower,  of  fair  proportions,  composed  of  blue  limestone, 
^ected  under  the  care  of  Archbishop  Minot,  about  the  year  1370. 
A  spire,  formed  of  granite,  but  of  a  weighty  and  graceless  charac-  * 
ter,  was  added  in  1749.  The  ravages  of  time  are  painfully  visible 
OB  nearly  every  external  part  -,  and  the  north  transept,  which  had 
long  been  used  as  the  parochial  church  of  St.  Nicholas  without  the 
walls,  is  in  a  state  of  ruin.  This  aq>ectof  general  decay  and  par- 
tial desolation,  unites  with  the  dreary  character  of  the  surrounding 
objects,  in  communicating  to  the  whole  pile  an  air  of  unusual  and 
oppressive  gloom. 

The  interior  is  principally  divided  into  a  nave,  with  side-aisles; 
a  south  transept,  comprising  the  chapter-house ;  a  choir,  having 
lateral  aisles;  and  a  lady's  ch8f)el,  to  the  eastward  of  the  choir 
and  chancel.  *  The  whole  is  in  the  pointed  style,  and  in  the  sim- 
ple, and  unadorned,  mode  of  design  which  invariably  characterizea 
the  first  regular  order  of  this  species  of  architecture. 

The  noM  is  separated  from  its  aisles  by  unomamented  arches, 
sustained  by  octangular  columns.  The  choir  is  on  a  more  liberal 
scale,  and  is  more  highly-finished  than  the  nave,  or  body,  of  the 
cfanich.  This  division  of  the  structore  has  )iad  the  unusual  good 
fortune  of  escaping  the  hand  of  innovation  under  the  name  of  im- 
provement, and  displays  the  original  plan  in  every  leading  parti- 
cular, except  where  cumbrous  monuments,  or  cathedral  furniture, 

*  Tlie  dimenBiong  of  the  principal  parts  may  be  thus  stated,  on  the  an- 
thoritj  of  Mr.  Moncke  Mason  i  **  From  the  west  gate  to  the  east  wall  of 
St.  Mary*a  Chapel,  the  cathedral  is  in  length  300  feet;  the  breadth  of  the 
nave  is  sixty -seven  feet,  and  that  of  the  cross  (or  transept)  157.  The 
height  of  the  square  steeple  is  ISO  feet,  excUsiTe  of  the  spire,  which  mea- 
sitres  lol  feet  more."    HIbemia  Antiqua^  &c.  p.  8. 
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engross  the  space  between  the  pillars,  or  otherwise  interfere  with 
the  general  effect.  The  arches  which  divide  the  centre  from  the 
aisles  are  narrow  and  sharply  pointed^  having  clustered  colnmns, 
or  rather  piers,  each  component  shaft  of  which  finishes  in  a  small 
and  simple  capital,  composed  of  foliage.  There  are  two  ranges  of 
triforia,  the  arches  of  the  lower  tier  being  separated  by  a  slender 
central  column,  that  assists  in  forming  two  smaller  arches  beneath 
the  sweep  of  each  pointed  opening.  The  mouldings  are,  in  gene* 
ral,  plain  ;  and  the  ornaments  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  capitals 
of  the  various  columns.  Two  trifling  particulars  of  embellishment^ 
however,  demand  notice!  These  exhibit  the  same  device  that  occur 
on  coins  issued  by  King  John  when  in  Ireland  (a  blazing  star 
in  a  crescent),  and  are  placed  on  the  columns  at  the  eastern  ter- 
mination of  the  prebendal  stalls.  It  is,  abo,  worthy  of  remark^ 
that  these  columns  appear  to  have  formerly  constituted  the  bound- 
ary of  the  choir  towards  the  west ;  an  enlargement  having  taken 
place  in  that  direction,  by  means  of  which  the  centre  of  the  tran- 
sept is  now  included  within  the  limits  of  this  part  of  the  cathedral. 
The  roof  was  originally  of  stone,  but  was  lately  removed,  on  ac- 
count of  its  decayed  state.  The  present  ceil-work  is  of  stucco^ 
and  is  vaulted.  The  groining  consists  of  simple  intersecting  ribs^ 
or  cross -springers,  and  is  said^  with  every  appearance  of  correct- 
ness^ to  be  fiuthfiilly  copied  from  the  antient  design.  The  archbi- 
shop's throne  is  of  varnished  oak,  handsomely  carved.  Here  also 
are  oaken  stalls,  used  by  the  Knights  of  St.  Patrick  -,  and  the  fur- 
niture of  the  choir  comprises  an  excellent  organ. 

The  chapter-house,  or  southern  transept,  exhibits  little  varia- 
tion in  architectural  character  from  the  body  of  the  cathedral }  and 
the  same  mode  of  design  is  preserved  in  the  lady's  chapel,  or 
chapel  of  St.  Mary,  now  used  for  divine  worship  by  the  parish- 
ioners of  St.  Nicholas  Without. 

From  our  brief  description  of  the  principal  architectural  fea- 
tures of  this  fabric,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  style  in  wliich  it  is 
designed  is  that  which  grew  into  adoption  with  the  English  in  the 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  has  been  usually  asserted 
that  the  building  was  raised  <^  about  the  year  1190^  by  Archbi* 
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tk/bf  Comiii/'  Bat  so  exlenrive  a  (Mle  nmst  have  been  a  consi* 
ikraUe  time  in  pTogress ;  and/in  the  absence  of  existing  archives 
to  prorethe  eontnury,  we  mnst  be  indmed  to  believe  that  even  the 
I  and  pnneipal  parts  Were  not  completed  until  many  years 
St  to  that  date  $  a  conclnsion  in  which  we  are  warranted 
fay  the  dMFSeler  of  the  buildiBgy  and  by  the  introdnction  of  the 
devieensed  by  King  John  on  the  westenicolnmns  of  thechoir.* 

Fuily  through  the  inevitable  wear  of  years,  bat  more  from  the 
want  of  due  finances  for  the  parpose  of  timdy  repairs,  this  vene- 
tabfe  stmctnre  had  sank,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen« 
tary^  into  a  staleof  ahming  decay.  We  have moch  pleasmre  in 
ehs^riing  that  the  threatened  rain  is,  fer  the  present,  averted ;  a 
very  jndieions  and  extensive  repair  having  been  eftcted  in  the 
yearn  1814,  and  1816,  at  which  time  the  roof  of  the  nave  was  taken 
down  and  rdmilfc.  f 

The  StpmleknU  MmmmenU  in  this  cathedral  are  nnmerons,  and 
are>  in  some  instances,  of  considerable  interest,  akhongh  scarcely 
any  are  conspienous  for  excellence  of  execution.  We  notice  such 
only  as  appear  to  possess  a  prominent  claim  on  attention. 

MONUMXNTS   IN   THE  MAVB, 

On  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  engrossing  the  arch  between  the 
fiMTtfa  and  fifth  columns,  is  the  large,  bat  tasteless,  monument  of 

*  It  was  by  no  means  necessary  for  the  main  pile  to  have  been  com- 
pleted, when  tbe  act  of  consecration  took  place  b^  Archbishop  Comin,  or 
wkea  that  prelate  bestowed  on  the  fbimdation  a  collegiate  form  of  consti- 
laliov.  That  charcheswere  tometiiaei  consecrated  as  soon  *'aa  thefa- 
walla  were  perfected,"  see  Pegge's  Sylloge  of  Aacieat  Inscriptions,  p.  I— 
t  i  and  Brewer's  "  Introdnct.  to  the  Beaaties  of  England,  &c."  p.  496-7. 

f  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Moncke  Mason  that  ''  some  appearance  of 
an  ancUnt  chapel  was  discovered  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  when 
the  Cathedral  was  undergoing  some  repair  in  the  year  1816;  very  many 
ef  Ihe  aadent  tiles  were  at  the  same  time  discovered  by  the  Ingenious  Mr. 
W  •  Magaire,  Sextaa,  who  shewed  them  to  the  anthor;  they  were  each 
alioiit  fooi^inches  square,  some  of  them  had  Gothic  letters  on  the  upper 
•Me,  but  the  arrangement  had  been  destroyed  by  the  workmen,  before  it 
wsn  known  that  any  injury  was  done."  Vestiges  of  several  other  chapels 
are  to  be  trhced  in  different  parts  of  the  cathedral. 

▼oi#.  I.  fl 
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Dr.  Nmrcuni  Mmrnh,  sneoessively  Aidibkhop  of  DdliiiB  and  Ar- 
magh. An  iiMcriptioii  in  latin,  of  ooasidBnUe  fengdi,  ia  plaead 
on  a  tablet  beneath  a  canopy ;  and  on  each  aids  are  doptteatod 
ealomna^  of  the  Civinthian  order.  Thia  verj  deaerting  pielaite  ipm 
buried  in  the  cemetery  adjoining  the  cathedral,  and  the  mommcwt 
was  origmally  erected  over  hie  renmins,  but  waa  removed  to  iM 
preseet  sitoaticMi  with  a  view  of  preserving  it  from  premature  deoB;y. 
Some  few  particulars  respecting  Dr.  Marsh  o<icar  in  the  Uat  of 
Archbishops  of  Dublin,  presented  in  a  auoeeeding  page. 

On  the  second  column  frodi  the  wcat  gate,  en  the  same  side  of 
the  nave,  is  a  black  marble  aiab,  bearing  an  inacrtption  to  the 
meoKNry  of  Dr.  JomtUkm  Sw^,  Dean  of  8t;  Ritridc'a,  whose 
name,  immortalised  by  wit  and  public  spirit.  Heeds  no  enotMttfatni 
or  comment  in  the  page  of  the  tofiogn^her.  The  inscription  was 
composed  by  himself,  and  emphatically  records  the  severity  with 
Which  he  felt  the  slangs  of  folly  and  vice,  and  the  ardour  wtth  whicdi 
he  contended  in  the  cause  of  a  suffering  country : 

Hit  depositum  est  corpus  Jowatban  Swift,  8.  T.  D.  Hi^jiui  Bc- 
eletie  Cathedralls  Decani,  UH  soeva  Iu«|;Daao  Olferias  Car 
lacerare  neqait.  Abi  Viator  et  imitare,  ■!  poterb,  Strenanfli  pro 
virili  Ubertatis  Tfaidlcatorem.  Obiit  \9^  die  neuais  Octobrit, 
A.  D.  1745.    Aaao  .fitaUs,  78.  * 

The  remains  of  this  distinguished  writer  lie  interred  at  the  foot 
of  the  column ;  and  over  the  inscriptional  slab  is  a  bust  of  the  de* 
ceased,  executed  with  considerable  spirit,  which  was  given  to  the 
Chapter  by  Alderman  Faulkner,  Swift's  publisher.  This  boot,  aa 
we  bolievei  was  originally  intended  for  a  docoratio«  of  the  owtside 
of  Mr.  Fanlkner*8  house,  in  Essex«etreet,  Dublin. 

Near  to  the  remains  of  Swift,  lie  those  of  A/rt.  Johuan,  the 
celebrated  Stella  of  a  wayward  muse  that  was  cold  on  no  theme 
except  that  of  love.  We  have  occasion,  in  a  future  page^  to  pre* 
sent  some  brief  remarks  concerning  the  merits  and  Cite  ni  tl^»ft  ae* 
oompliahed  lady ;  bet  we  nwst  otaserv^  whilat  thna  pausing  over  the 

•  ItitiUtedby  Dr.  Walsh  (Hist,  of  Dub.  vol.  ii.  p.  601,  ao^c)    Unf 
this  monument  waseroctod  in  the  year  1747,  at  the  expense  of  the  gova 
ors  of  St.  Patrick's  Hospitak 
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ftwibl  spot  where  the  secrets  of  the  myBterious  repose  witk  them  in 
dost  and  silence,  that  there  are  not  satisfactory  grounds  for  be- 
lieving an  nnacknowledged  marriage  to  have  taken  place  between 
herself  and  Swift,  as  has  been  credulously  supposed,  chiefly  on  the 
•■tlMnity  of  Lord  Orrery.*  On  the  pillar  next  in  succession  to 
that  enriched  by  the  monument  of  Swift,  is  a  tablet,  charged  with 
the  fottowing  inacr^on  to  her  memory : 

Underneath  lie  interred  the  mortal  rcmauiBof  Mrs.  Heater  Johnson, 
better  known  to  the  world  by  the  name  of  Stella,  nnder  which 
the  to  celebrated  in  the  writings  of  Doctor  Jonathan  Swift,  dean 
of  thU  Cathedral.  She  was  a  parson  of  extraordinary  andowmantt 
and  accomplishments,  in  body,  mind,  and  behaTioor;  JQstly  ad- 
mired and  respected  by  all  who  knew  her,  on  account  of  her  many 
eminent  virtaes,  as  well  as  for  her  great  natural  and  acquired  per- 
fections. She  dyed,  Jan.  S7th,  1727-8,  in  the  46th  year  of  her  age; 
and,' by  her  will,  bequeathed  one  thousand  pounds  towards  the 
•opptfrt  of  a  Chaplain  to  the  Hospital  founded  in  this  city  by 
Doctor  Stevens. 

On  the  left  hand  of  the  entrance  from  the  souths  is  a  small  slab 
of  white  marble^  thus  inscribed  : 

Here  lieth  the  body  of  Mexdr.  M*Gee,  servant  to  Dr.  Swift,  Dean 
of  St.  Patrick's.  His  gratefull  master  caused  this  monument  to 
be  erected  in  memory  of  his  Discretion,  Fidelity,  and  Diligence, 
in  that  humble  station.    Ob.  Mar.  24:  1721-2.  iEtat  29. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  nave^  occn|>ying  the  arch  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  colamns^  is  the  monument  of  Dr.  Arthur  Stnytke, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin^  who  died  in  1771.  The  latin  inscription 
possesses  considerable  merit,  and  was  composed  by  Dr.  Lowth, 
Bishop  of  London. 

The  most  antient  monument  in  this  part  of  the  churchy  is  now 
fixed  to  the  wall  on  the  north  side  of  the  western  door,  to  which 
place  it  was  remoyed  from  a  decayed  chapel  at  the  west  end  of  the 
sooth  aisle^  and  commemorates  ArMhhop  Miekael  Treifury,  who 

*  See  many  ingenious  arguments  on  this  subject  in  a  comprehenaiTa 
review  of  the  dilTerent  writers  on  the  life  of  Swift,  inserted  in  Mr.  MonclLe 
Muon*s  **  Hibemia  Antiqua,"  &c.  ^ 
o  ^ 
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died  in  1471.    On  this  monumental  stone  is  a  represetitatioft  of 
the  deoeasedj  in  bis  pontifiGal  bablt. 

IC0NUMINT8   IN  TBB  CHOIR. 

The  most  oonspicuons  monnment  in  the  choir  is  situated  near 
the  east^n  end  of  the  south  wall,  and  was  erected  bjRickard,  Eari 
of  Cork,  early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  This  is  the  most  lofty 
sepulchral  monument  that  we  remember  to  have  seen,  and  is  di- 
vided into  four  stories,  containing,  in  the  whole,  sixteen  figures, 
designed  to  represent  as  many  members  of  the  founder's  fiunily. 
The  monument  is  of  black  stone,  with  ornamental  particulan 
carved  in  wood,  and  punted  or  gilt  j  and  is  entirely  m  that  gaudy 
and  tasteless  style  which  was  common  at  the  sera  of  its  erection. 
At  the  top  of  the  monument  is  the  well-known  motto  of  the  Earl 
of  Cork,  ''  GoD*8  Providbncb  is  oub  inbbbitancb;**  and  on 
the  front  of  a  table  of  black  marble,  in  tiie  second  story  from  the 
ground,  is  placed  the  following  inscription : 

This  monument  wai  erected  for  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Richard 
Boyle,  Kt.  Lord  Boyle,  Baron  of Tonghall,  Viscount  of  Dunfar* 
▼an.  Earl  of  Corke,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Ireland,  of  the  King** 
Privy  Connsell  of  this  realm,  and  one  of  the  Lordes  Justices  for 
the  Government  of  this  kingdom ;  in  memorie  of  his  most  dear, 
vertttons  and  religions  Wife,  The  Ladie  Katherine,  CountieaB  of 
Corke  and  their  posterity,  as  also  of  her  Grand-father  Dr.  Robart 
Weston,  sometime  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  one  of  the 
^rdes  Justices  for  the  Grovemment  thereof,  whose  daughter  Alice 
Weston,  was  married  to  Sir  GeoiTry  Fenton,  Kt.  principal  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  this  realm,  and  they  had  issue,  the  said  Ladie  Ka- 
therine, Countess  of  Corke,  who  lieth  here  interred  with  her  said 
Father  and  Grand- Father,  whose  vertnes  she  inherited  on  earth 
and  lieth  here  intombed  with  tliem,  all  expecting  a  joy  full  resnr- 
rfction.    Quae  obiit  decimo  sexto  Februarii  1629. 

On  the  floor  of  the  upper  story  is  the  efligies  of  Dr.  Robert 
Weston,  grandftither  of  Lady  Katherine,  Conntess  of  Cork,  who  it 
represented  in  his  robes  as  chancellor.  On  the  floor  of  the  third 
story  are  the  statoes  of  Sir  Geoffiy  and  I^y  Alice  Fenton,  pa- 
rents bi  the  conntess,  kneeling  before  open  books,  their  kanda 
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dasped  m  tlie  attitade  of  prayer.  In  the  second  sUNry  are  the  re- 
combent  statnes  of  the  Earl  and  Coanteaa  of  Cork,  in  their  robes, 
rnandes,  and  coronets.  Beneath  arches  in  the  basement  story  of 
the  monoment,  and  also  at  the  head  and  feet  of  the  earl  and  conn- 
tess,  are  the  figures  of  several  of  their  children,  b  a  kneeling  pos- 
ture, with  folded  hands.  * 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  choir  is  the  monnment  of  Thomas 
Jcmes,  Archbhkop  of  Dublin,  who  died  in  1619.  This  lofty  mo- 
nument, which  occupies  one  of  the  arches  of  the  choir,  much  to 
the  injury  of  the  architectural  effect  of  the  building,  presents  the 
effigies  of  the  deceased,  but  is  more  remarkable  for  magnitude  than 
for  beauty  of  design . 

Near  the  above  monument  is  a  mural  tablet  of  black  marble, 
•with  flie  following  inscriptiob  to  the  memory  of  Frederic,  Duke 
Sekamberg,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne : 

Hie  inte  litam  est  corpai  Fredeiici  Duels  de  Sehonberg,ad  Babin- 
dam  oeeisi,  A.  D.  1690.  Deeanus  et  Capitnluin  mazimopere 
etiam  atqne  etiam  petierant,  ut  heredet  DoeiBmonumentum  In  me- 
moriam  parentii  erifendum  enrarent.  Sed  poftqaam  per  epiito* 
la«,  per  arnicas,  dlu  ac  sepe  orando  nil  profecere  j  hnnc  demnm 
lapidem  sUCueranti  saltern  nt  selas  hospes  ublnam  terrarmn 
ScaoiTBBRGnrsKS  einerea  delltescunt.  Plus  potolt  fama  virtatis 
apud  alienofl  qnam  sanguinis  prozlmltas  apnd  snot.  A.  D.  1781.  f 

•  This  costly  and  elaborate  monmnent  was  originally  placed  against  the 
enai  wall,  in  tlie  part  now  occupied  by  the  altar.  Such  a  choice  of  Mtna- 
tion  naturally  gave  offence  to  many  persons,  although  the  monument  was, 
io  fact,  placed  against  the  antient  entrance  of  a  chapel,  "  which  had,  time 
ont  of  mind,  been  stopped  up  with  a  partition  made  of  boards  and  lime." 
Ito  removal  was  effected,  after  much  opposition  from  the  Earl  of  Cork, 
chiefly  through  the  interference  of  Archbishop  Laud  and  Lord  Strafford. 
The  seal  which  the  latter  personage  evinced  on  this  occaslcn  was  supposed 
to  proceed,  In  a  great  mea8ure,from  personal  enmity  to  the  offending  party  j 
■nd  It  has  been  thought  that  the  Indignation  created  by  this  action,  In 
«e  bosom  of  tiie  Karl  of  Cork,  led  to  very  important  events  connected  with 
the  subsequent  ruin  of  Lord  Strafford. 

+  It  appears  tiiat  the  remains  of  Duke  Schonberg  were  removed  to  this 
cmfhedral  immediately  after  tiie  battie  of  the  Boyne,  "  where  tiiey  lay  until 
the  10th  of  July,  and  were  then  depoMted  under  the  altar;*»  To  the  dUgrace 
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There  are,  in  different  parts  of  this  churchy  tepakhral  i 
riak  (comprising  brasses,  fixed  on  the  walls)  to  several  persons  of 
some  eminenoe  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  amongit 
which  may  be  noticed  those  of  Sir  Hefiry  fFaU^p,  of  Farley-Wal* 
hxfi,  in  the  county  of  Sonthampton,  Lord  Justice  ''  almoste  by  the 
space  of  8  yeares,*'  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  died  in 
1599 ;  Sir  Edward  Fittan,  f*  of  Saulworth,  in  the  county  of  Ches- 
ter/* 1579}  and  Anne  his  wife^  1573.  Several  archbishops  of 
Dublin,  besides  those  already  noticed,  are  also  here  interred,  but 
without  such  monumental  tributes  as  demand  notice  in  thepresent 
work.* 

The  chapter  of  St.  Patrick  consisU  of  a  dean  (elective  by  the 
archbbhop  and  chapter);  a  precentor j  chancellor ^  treasorerj 
two  arcbdeaoous  (of  Dublin  and  Glendalogh)  \  and  nineteen  pre- 
bendaries 3  one  prebend,  namely  the  prebend  of  Gnllen,  being 
annexed  to  the  archbishopric* 

The  diocess  of  Dublin,  according  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Bean- 
fort,  is  £fty  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south;  and  thirty-six 
in  the  greatest  breadth ;  containing  the  whole  county^of  Dublin, 
the  greater  part  of  Wicklow,  and  parts  of  Kildare,  Wexford,  and 

of  hit  fanily,  aad,  aitiiredly,  to  the  discredit  of  the  gOYemmeDt  in  whose 
came  he  foil,  tl|e  spot  of  his  lepttltore  wm  Buffered  to  renuin  deititate  of 
any  monumental  tribute,  until  the  tablet  deso-ibed  aboye  was  erected  by 
Dean  Swift,  in  the  year  1731.  Swift  did  not  undertake  this  task  oatn  he 
had  made  repeated  unsuccessful  applications  to  the  family  who  derived  the 
whole  of  its  affluence  and  honours  from  the  duke ;  and  the  indignant  severity 
with  which  he  composed  the  inscription,  on  a  tablet  thus  raised  by  alien 
hands,  although  it  gave  some  offence  at  the  time,  redounds  to  the  honour  of 
his  humanity  and  public  spirit.  Copious  extracts  from  the  correspondence 
which  took  place  on  this  occasion,  are  inserted  in  the  "  notes'*  appended 
la  Mr.  Moncke  Mason's  ^'  Hibernia  AnUqua." 

*  We  most  not  conclude  our  notice  of  the  monuments  in  this  cathednd, 
without  observing  that  most  commendable  and  effectual  exertions  were  made 
by  Deaa  Swift,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  to  repair  such  as  were 
sinking  in  dilapidation,  and  to  rescue  others  that  were  passing  into  absolute 
oUivion.  To  the  measures  adopted  in  consequence  of  his  energetic  efforts  , 
most  be  attributed  the  preservation  of  many  interesting  memorials  of  thia 
4iMcriptios,  which  would  otherwise  have  fallen  in  the  wreck  of  afes* 
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lofli,  which  vii9lwaded  as  «irly  as  the  sixth  centiu^^  wasineor* 
poratedwkhthetof  Dablin}  and  tlus  onion  still  subsists, 

Amongftt  the  nnaieroiw  prdates  who  have  filled  this  see,  will 
hefeandthenamesof  many  cbnrchmen  diatiiigiushed  for  wertl^ 
and  talent^  not  only  in  the  records  of  their  own  peculiar  province^ 
h«t  ia  the  annals  of  the  oonnlry  at  krge.  We  present  an 
ewmeration  of  the  bishops  and  archUshops  of  Dublin,  from  the 
etfKeet  period  of  iiuthentie  annals  conc^raiag  the  succession  of 
those  prelates.* 

BISHOPS. 

1.  Donate  the  first  amongst  thp  Ostmen  who  was  Bishop  of 
Dublin,  advanced  to  this  see  1038 ;  died  1074. 

t.  Patrick,  also  an  Ostman,  succeeded  1074,  died  1084. 

3.  Donat  O'Haingly,  a  benedictine  monk  of  Canterbury,  suc- 
ceeded 1085,  died  1095. 

4«  Samuel  O'Haingly,  nephew  to  the  last-named  Donat,  suc- 
ceeded 1095,  died  11^1. 

ARCHBISHOPS. 

5.  Gregory.  This  prelate  was  the  first  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
b^g  inve8t.ed  with  the  pall  by  Cardinal  John  Pi^aro,  and 
Christian  O'Conarchy,  Bishop  of  Lismore,  b  the  year  1152.  He 
was  advanced  to  this  see  in  1 121,  and  died  1161. 

6.  St.  Laurence  OToole.  This  excellent  prelate  adhered 
firmly  to  the  cause  of  his  country  on  the  first  invasion  of  Ireland 
by  the  English;  and  his  exemplary  conduct  appears  to  have 
obtained  for  him  the  respect  of  ^U  parties,  including  the  invading 

•  Ib  thif  list  we  foUow  Sir  Jamet  Ware  and  Bfr.  Harrie,  to  die  date  at 
vKkh  was  peUMed  thsir  *^  Hjttary  ipf  the  Siiliopt  of  Irfdajia.*'  Onr 
■ccoaBt  of  tlie  tncceeding  biaiiopi,  from  that  date  down  to  tlie  existing 
period,  is  corrected  by  informatiQD  received  from  tlie  First  Fruits'  Oflce, 
Dublin.  We  acknowledge,  in  the  preface  to  this  volame,  our  oblifaition  on 
tUs  bead  to  J.  C.  Erck,  A.M.*  The  same  remarks,  as  to  our  sonrces  of 
iBtenigeace,  apply  to  the  whole  of  Ae  lists  of  bishops  inserted  in  the  present 
work. 
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power,  to  wliidi  he  salniiilted  with  Binoerity  when  he  fiMmd 
that  resbtance  wu  hopdess.  He  was  advmeed  to  this  see  \m, 
and  died  1180. 

7.  John  Comin,  a  natiye  of  Engkad,  who  oommeaoed  tlie 
re-edUication  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  succeeded  I18i,  died 
1912. 

8.  Henry  de  Loaadres,  or  Henry  of  London,  oonpleted  tfie 
erection  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.   Consecrated  1213,  died  inS. 

9.  Luke,  Dean  of  St.  Martin's,  London,  succeeded  I5|28,died 
1«65. 

10.  Folk  de  Saundford,  a  native  of  Sandf<»d,  b  Oxfordshire, 
succeeded  1256,  died  1271. 

11.  John  de  Derlington,  who  had  been  confessor  to  King 
Henry  III.  consecrated  1279,  died  1284. 

12.  John  de  Saandford,  brother  to  Fnlk  de  Saundford,  suc- 
ceeded 1284,  died  1294. 

13.  William  de  Hotham  succeeded  in  1297,  &t  which  time 
he  was  at  Rome,  employed  in  an  embassy  by  King  Edward  I. 
He  died  in  the  same  year,  on  his  return  from  Rome. 

14.  Richard  de  Ferings,  consecrated  1299,  died  1306. 

15.  John  Lech  succeeded  in  1310,  and  died  in  131S.  His 
name  must  ever  be  remembered  with  respect,  on  account  of  the 
liberal  design  he  entertained  of  founding  an  university  in  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  for  which  purpose  a  bull  was  issued  by  Pope 
Clement  V. 

16.  Alexander  de  Dicknor^  who  succeeded  in  1317,  and  died 
in  1349,  had  the  merit  of  carrying  into  effect  the  design  of  his 
predecessor^  and  became  the  founder  of  an  university  in  his 
cathedral.  The  procedure  of  this  institution  is  noticed  in  our 
account  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

17.  John  de  St.  Paul,  a  canon  of  Dublin,  succeeded  1349^ 
died  1362. 

18.  Thomas  Mmot.  This  prelate  repaired  the  damage  which 
the  cathedral  underwent  from  accidental  fire,  and  erected  the 
tower.    Succeeded  1363,  died  1375. 

19.  Robert  de  Wikeford^  consecrated  1375,  died  1390. 
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-  M.  Robert  WMby,  Bisliop  of  Am  in  Gmconj,  tnmUM  to 
lUf  8M  by  a  papal  bidl  in  1391^  resigned  in  1395. 

31.  Richard  NortbaKs^  (probably  a  native  of  Northall^  in 
Middlesex)  translated  from  the  see  of  Ossory  to  this  ard^isk^. 
ric^  1396,  died  1397. 

S2.  Thomas  Cranley,  succeeded  1397^  died  1417. 

58S.  Richard  Tfetlbot,  brother  to  the  celebrated  warrior,  John 
Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbory,  consecrated  1417>  died  1449. 

S4.  Mi<Aael  Tregury,  consecrated  1449,  iatd  1471. 

5^.  John  Walton,  abbot  of  Osney,  Oxford,  consecrated  147S, 
iMigned,  in  conseqaence  of  bfindness  and  other  infirmides,  1434. 

S6.  Walter  Fltzsimons,  or  Fltzsymond,  consecrated  1484, 
died  1511. 

527.  William  Rokeby,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  traosiated  from 
Mettth  to  this  see  in  1 511,  dicft  1591. 

98.  Hngh  Inge,  translated  from  Meath  to  this  see  in  1591,  died 
1598. 

99.  John  Allen,  or  Alan,  was  advanced  to  this  see  through 
Ae  interest  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  to  whom  he  had  been  chaplun. 
He  wae  cfhe  of  Wolsey*s  instnunents  in  procuring  the  dissoktion 
of  feity  of  the  lesser  monasteries,  and  was,  likewise,  an  agent  of 
tbe  cardinal  in  opposing  the  political  inflnence  of  the  Earl  of 
Kildare,  to  the  resentment  of  whose  frunily  he  fell  a  sacrifice.* 
He  was  advanced  to  thb  see  in  1598,  and  died  in  1534. 

*  ArdibiBhop  Alan  was  m«rdered  by  a  party  under  tlie  direction  of 
Lord  Thomas  Fttzgerald,  when  that  raali  yooth  entered  on  open  rebeUitm, 
4urimg  the  absence  of  hit  ftither  In  Xnglaad.  Tenrified  by  the  transient 
snccena  of  the  rebels,  the  archbishop  endeavonred  to  escape  by  sea,  bvt  the 
▼ensel  in  which  he  embarked  was  stranded  near  Clontarf,  and  he  vainly 
tried  to  secrete  himself  in  a  neighbouring  village.  Mr.  Harris,  In  his 
additions  to  Ware's  Lives  of  the  Bishops,  concludes  an  opinion  respecting 
the  character  of  Archbishop  Alan,  in  the  following  words  s  **  he  was  of  a 
tiul^nlent  spirit,  bat  a  man  of  hospitality  and  learning,  and  a  diligent 
enqehrer  into  antiquities,  as  appears  from  the  registrys  of  his  chorchy  com- 
poflodbyhim,f. «.  the  Liber  Niger ^  teu  RegiMtrum  Johannie  Jlamif  and  the 
Mepertorium  Virid&;  containing  a  short  account  of  the  churches  of  his  dio* 
ceae  ;  both  which  are  still  extant.  The  statues  made  by  him  in  his  consistorial 
cottjts  held  in  St.  Patrick^  church  A.  D.  1530 ;  are  also  yet  extant,  In  the 
Black  Book  before  neatioBed."    Harris's  Edit,  of  Ware  vol.  1.  p.  S48. 
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don,  was  the  tint  of  ^  dlergy  i^rfio  embraosd  tbs  reformttint  b 
Iirelaad.  Ck>iiMGntfid  ISSS^  dqnred  m  the  rejgo  of  Uuj, 
A.  D.  1654.  '^z 

31.  Hugh  Cnrwin,  chaplain  to  Queen  Msarj,  sQoceeded  n 
1555.  Oppretacd  by  the  growing  infirmitieB  of  lengthened  yean 
(aa  is  8tal»d  by  his  biographers)  he  procured  himself  to  be 
transkted  to  die  see  of  Oxtod,  A.  D.  1567. 

33.  Adam  Loftos,  chaplain  to  Qneen  E&sabeth^  was'  tranalated 
from  the  see  of  Armsf^  to  that  of  Dublin,  in  tihe  year  1567.  It 
is  observed  by  Mr.  Harris  thajt  '^  the  great  qualities  of  tins  pirdat^ 
iwere  sometldng  tarnished  by  his  excessive  ambition  and  avarice  i'* 
but  it  most  be  remembered,  to  his  lasting  renown,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  most  aealous  and  effidei^t  promoters  of  the  university  fomded 
in  Dublin  at  this  period.    Anjibishop  Leftns  died  in  1005. 

33.  Thomas  Jones,  a  native  of  Lancashire,  was  translated 
from  Meath  to  this  see  in  1605,  where  he  sat  until  his  death,  is 
1619. 

34.  Launcelot  Bnlkeley  succeeded  in  1619,  and  lived  to  mt^ 
n«as  many  of  those  growisg  tconbles  which  afflicted  the  .cfaudi 
during  the  civil  commotions  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  died 
in  1640,  having  retired,  the  year  before  his  death,  from  thepvMie 
exerdse  of  Us  pastoral  duties. 

35.  After  the  decease  of  Ardibidbq>  Bulkeley  the  see  remakmA 
vacant  above  ten  years.  In  1660,  James  Margetson  was  ad- 
vanced to  this  see,  whence  he  was  trandated  to  Armagh,  in  1683. 

36.  Michael  Boyle,  translated  to  tins  see  from  Cork,  in  14!^, 
and  again  translated  from  Dublin  to  Armagh,  in  1678. 

37.  John  Parker,  translated  from  Tuam  to  this  see,  in  1678, 
died  in  16S1. 

38.  fVaneis  Marsh,  translated  from  Kilmore  to  this  see  ia 
1681,  died  1693. 

39.  Narcissus  Marsh,  translated  from  Cashell  to  this  see,  in 
1694,  had  been  principal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall,  Oxford.  The 
public  library  founded  by  Archbishop  Marsh  has  already  been 
noticed,  and  his  active  beneficence  was  also  evinced  by  mapy. 
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chyritabk  inilitiitioiift*    Thia  amiable  prelate  waa  trandated  from 
Daklia  to  Arnagh^  in  17M. 

40.  WUUam  King,  tnuialated  from  Derry  to  thia  aee^  in  IfW, 
ipti  one  of  tha  moat  energetic  and  oseM  dmrduaen  of  hia  mtm* 
Hia  attention  to  tlw  iatereata  of  hia  dioceaa  b  eWnced  by  hia 
hsviiig  "  procured  nineteen  new  chnrcbaa  to  be  ereoted^  where  no 
dime  aerme  had  been  {performed  since  the  reformation  i  aeve« 
to  be  reboilt ;  asd  foarteen  repaired.*'    He  died  in  1799. 

41.  John  Hoadly  waa  translated  from  the  see  of  Fema  and 
LeighHn  to  that  of  Dublin^  in  1739>  and  waa  again  translated  to 
Armagh,  in  1749. 

48.  Charles  Cobb>  translated  from  KiUare  to  DaUfin,  in  1748. 

43.  Hon.  William  Carmichael>  translated  from  Meath  to  thk 
aee  in  176B^ 

44.  Artbnr  Smythe,  also  translated  from  Meath  to  IMdin, 
17^6. 

46.  John  Chraddock^  Ivanslsted  from  Kilmore  to  this  aee»  in 
177«. 

46.  Robert  Fowler,  translated  hither  frnm  tiie  aee  irf  Killakia 
and  Kilfcnora,  1776. 

47.  Charles  Agar>  Esrl  of  Nonaanton,  tnuuJated  to  thia  aee 
from  CaaheU,  180S. 

48.  EoaebyCkayer,  translated  hither,  from  the  aee  of  Lei^* 
fin  end  Ferns,  1809. 

49.  Thb  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Gbobob  BBBBsroan,  D.  D. 
tnmdatod  from  Clogher  to  thia  arduepiscopal  aae,  1880. 

The  P4iiac0  of  the  ArcM$hop  is  a  building  of  some  antiquity 
and  extent,  bnt  ineligibly  situated,  and  ill-calcakted  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  distinguished  personage.  Large  sums  appear 
to  have  been  expended  on  its  repairs  and  improvement,  so  la^y 
aa  the  time  ai  Archbishcy  King  $  but  the  palace  is  new  deserted 
as  an  arddepiscopal  residence,  and  ia  need  as  a  barrack  for  ijbtd 
horse-police. 

The  Deanery  is  situated  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  close, 
or  prednct  adjoining  the  cathedral,  but  on  the  border  of  a  narrow, 

B,  and  dijrty  street.    This  building  waa  re^^dified  by  Dean 
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Stearne^  in  1713i  wbo  obtained,  obtarves  Mr.  Mason,  '^-^Ike 
archbi8h<»p*8  certificate  of  having  expended  thereon  iS900,  two 
thirds  of  which  ram  were  paid  to  him  by  his  snecessor,  l>eaB 
8wi(t.**  In  the  year  1781,  this  building,  whidi  was  rendered  of 
no  trivial  interest  by  the  varions  memorials  it  presented  of  the 
days  in  which  it  was  occupied  by  Swift,  was  consumed  by  an 
aoddental  fire.  It  was,  however,  quickly  r<^ik ;  and  is  now^ 
as  formerly^  a  substantial  and  commodious  residence.* 

THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  CHRIST-CHURCH,  OR  THE 
BLESSED  TRINITY.t 
This  building,  although  inferior  m  extent  and  popular  at- 
traction to  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Pfe,trick,  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  most  aiitient  and  the  most  curious  religious  structure  in 
Dublin.  The  principal  writers  on  the  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of 
Ireland,  Ware,  Harris,  and  Archdall,  ascribe  the  foundation  of 
this  pile  to  Sitric,  the  son  of  Amlabh,  or  Auliff,  the  Danish  prince 
of  Dublin,  who,  about  the  year  1038,  gave  .to  Donat,  the  first 
bishop  of  that  name  who  filled  the  see  of  Dublin,  a  place,  whore 
certain  arches  or  vaults  already  existed,  to  erect  a  dmidi  to  the 
honour  of  the  Blessed  TVinity.  They  dte  for  their  aathoiity  the 
record  termed  the  Black  Book  of  Christchnrch ;  according  to 
whieh  document,  Sitric  endowed  the  establishment  with  lands  in 
different  places,  and  '^  the  villains,  and  cows  and  com,"  on  thoM 

*  In  the  deanery-hoase  is,  a  lUl-lengtfc  portndt  of  Dean  Swift,  hj 
Biadoii.  From  an  inscription  in  latin,  under  tiie  pictvret  it  appears  that 
this  portrait  was  painted  at  the  expense  of  the  chapter  t  and  from  a  chapter- 
minate,  qaoted  in  the  '^  Hibemia  AnUqna,"  it  is  ascertained  that  it  was 
ezecnted  in  the  year  1738.  Scarcely  any  other  memorial  of  that  diatin- 
gttished  occupant  of  the  deanery  is  now  to  be  discovered,  with  the  ex- 
oeptioa  of  the  walls  which  swronnded  a  fardeo  constmeted  andor  his 
4M«ctioa.  This  garden  consisted  of  about  an  acreaadahalf  of  gfoand, 
iitnated  on  the  south  side  of  Keyin-street,  and  was  named  by  Swift  IVa- 
hoth't  Vineyard,  In  the  centre  of  the  ground  lus  been  lately  commenced 
an  hospital,  for  the  use  of  the  county  of  Dublin. 

f  The  term  of  Christ-church  was  first  applied  to  the  Church  of  tho 
Blessed  Trinity,  when  the  priory  was  dissolved  by  Henry  VIII. 
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Mr.  ArehdaU  asserts  that  it  was  aweD-ktioWii  practiee  of 
Ike  early  agesin  q«e8tion«  *'  to  build  small  oratories;  and  to  ardi 
tliat  part  ia  which  the  shrine  of  the  saint,  or  other  sacred  dq^iont 
wa«  plaeed  i  and  that  when  a  large  edifice  was  constroeted,  se 
was  particBlarly  the  case  at  Cashell,  these  antient  vaulted  oratories 
were  rdigioasly  preserved*"  Sir  James  Ware  a{^»ear8  to  believn 
that  existing  parts  of  the  snperstractare  were  also  raised  \s^ 
bislM^p  Donat,  although  the  edifice  was  enlarged  by  Earl  Strong- 
bowj  Raymond  le  Gros^  and  other  Norman  lords. 

Whatever  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the  authority  of  the 
Blsck  Book  of  Christchurch,  concerning  the  act  of  foundation  by 
the  Danish  prince  Sitric,  it  is  certain  that  the  dreary  crypt  of  this 
catkednd  exhibits  bo  peculiarities  to  enforce  the  belief  of  it  beuig 
ttmstructed  i»*evious  to  the  entry  of  the  English  3  and  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  practice  in  other  stnu^res  of  this  oooatry, 
flttribBfted  to  founders  belbre  that  sera^  whether  Irish  or  Danes>  is 
resowkaUy  adverse  to  the  fmnation  of  subterranean  crypto,  as 
has  been  stated  in  our  general  observations  on  the  antient  archi- 
tectare  of  Ireland.  The  date  of  the  superstructure  is  ezhS>ited  in 
areUtectural  characteristics  which  may  be  deemed  almost  indubi* 
table  evidence.  The  most  antient  parts  display  that  inoongmeos 
BHXiBre  of  the  drcnlar  and  pointed  styles,  which  grew  into  use  in 
the  reigns  of  Stephen  and  Henry  the  Second.  The  building  may, 
therefore,  be  »itiioritatively  ascribed  to  the  An|^o<-Norman  no- 
bleoMB,  who  first  obtained  a  foetbg  in  Ireland  towards  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  century. 

Previous  to  a  description  of  this  edifice,  it  must  be  desirable 
to  state  some  particulars  concerning  its  history,  and  that  of  the 
monastic  establishment  to  which  it  appertiuned.  According  to 
the  ai^horities  cited  by  Ware  and  Archdall,  the  religious  of  this 
eommBnlty,  on  the  foundation  of  Sitric,  were  ''  secular  canoBS, 
not  tied  to  the  observance  of  strict  monastic  rules,  or  bdonging 
to  any  of  the  cenobitical  orders  3  yet  were  they  a  sort  of  monks, 
although  lax  in  discipline.**  Laurence  O^Toole,  Archbishop  of 
Dnbiin,  about  the  year  1163,  substituted  for  this  secular  brother- 
hood,  canons-regular  of  the  order  of  Arras,  a  branch  of  (he 
Augnstiaians. 
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Hie  Ai^lio-MtHrmati  lords  to  wbom  the  most  aniieat  parts  of 
tfafi  ezistiiig  bmldii^  are  to  be  ascribed,  are  known  to  hare  baeo 
liberttl  benefectors  to  the  fbnn^btion  *,  as  were  several  otho*  of 
tile  same  soccessM  adventorers.  In  the  year  1185,  a  synod  was 
held  in  Hhis  cfaunch,  on  which  occasion  a  dispute  took  phne 
tespecting  the  daty  of  continence  in  the  clergy,  in  which  Giraldns 
GamlN'ensis  bore  a  part.  On  the  11th  of  January,  1S83,  the 
steeple,  chapter-honse,  dormitory  and  cloister  were  destroyed  by 
fire.  According  to  an  agreement  made  in  the  year  ISOO,  betwMi 
the  prior  and  canons  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  St.  Patrick's^  it  was  amicably  arranged  that,  thence-* 
forwards,  ''  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  should  be  consecrated  9Xtd 
ent^ned  in  Christ-church ;  that  each  church  should  be  caDied 
eafthedral  and  metropolitical  ^  that  Cbrist^church,  as  being  the 
greaiter,  the  mother,  and  the  elder,  church,  should  have  the  pre- 
cedence in  ftll  rights  and  concerns  of  the  church  *,  and  that  each 
dmrch  sbonkL  have  its  turn  in  the  interment  of  the  bodies  of  their 
archbishop,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  their  wilis.*' 

On  the  vigil  of  the  feast  of  St.  Edmund  the  king,  A.  D.  ISI6, 
the  steeple  of  this  cathedral  was  thrown  down  by  a  violent  storm 
df  wind.  We  have  noticed,  in  our  review  of  the  general  history 
of  Dublin,  that  in  1395,  lour  Irish  kings  received  knighthood  in 
thk  church,  at  the  hands  of  King  Richard  II.  The  next  pompous 
ceremonial  performed  within  these  walls  was  productive  of  some 
political  inconvenience  to  many  inhabitants  of  the  pale.  In  1487j 
Lambert  Simnell  was  crowned  in  'this  church,  after  a  sermon 
preached  by  the  bishop  of  Meath.  The  crown  used  on  this 
4)ocasion  was  borrowed  from  a  statue  of  the  Blessed  Vtr^n,  which 
stood  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  les  Dames. 

In  1541,  King  Henry  VIII.  by  letters-potent,  dianged  the 
priory  into  a  dean  and  chapter,  confirming  its  antient  estates  and 
immmdlies.  Robert  Castele,  alias  Payneswick,  the  last  prior, 
was  constituted  the  first  dean.  A  parliament  was  held  in  this 
church,  A.  D.  1559.  The  persons  summoned  met  ''  in  a  room 
called  the  common-house."  On  the  3rd  of  April,  15^,  the  roof, 
Ad  part  of  the  body  of  the  church,  cominrifliing  the  south  wall  of 
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Urt  lUKfe^mil^ the gMoiid*  The repain wm eumneiicediti Atf 
monA  of  June  loUowng  j  but  afpear  to  Ittve  beisa  sewral  yean 
m  progrsMy  as  we  ted  that  a  moiety  of  ^OCi  beeves,  bebg  a  mideti 
lemd  ea  "  Magnire  and  his  €«ptaiiiry>**  was  pUiiti,  m  IMli^ 
by  the  lord  dqnily.  Sir  John  Ptnrot,  ''  towards  rebnldbg  tiM 
wills**  of  Christ^dkarch.  WUlst  Kiag  James  II.  resid»d  in  Dnhlia; 
he  bad  mass  oelebrated  in  this  church  by  Alenus  Btaftrd,  « 
seodar  priest  of  the  comity  of  Wescfbrd^  made  dean  of  CMtt'* 
chmrcb  by  that  long,  and  afterwards  IdDed  at  the  battle  of  Agbrim;,' 
ofidadtig  as  chaplain  to  the  royal  regiBMnt. 

The  possessions  of  ibis  rMigions  honse  were  snited  to  the 
d^ity  of  an  estaUisbment  affording  a  second  cathedral  to  thift 
ArehUsbop  of  Dnbttn ;  and  tile  prior  was  a  lord  of  parliament. 

The  new  constitntion  of  Christ-cfaarch.  formed  by  Henry  VlII. 
consisted  of  a  dean,  chanter,  chancellor,  treasnrer,  and  six  noars- 
choral ;  to  which  Edward  VI.  added  six  piAests  and  two  choristers* 
Ardibisbop  Browne,  A.  D.  1544,  erected  three  prebends .  James 
the  First  made  some  changes  in  the  foondation )  and  the  esta- 
UiahBient  at  present  consists  of  a  dean ;  precentor  >  chancellor ; 
'}  three  prebendaries  I  six  vicars^horal  ^  and  four  cho-i 
The  Archdeacon  of  Dnblin  has  a  stall  in  the  choir,  and 
a  Toice  and  seat  in  the  chapter,  in  all  eapttalar  acts  relatbig  to 
tUe  chnrdi.  The  deanery,  since  the  date  of  I68I,  has  been  held 
in  eommendam  with  the  bishopric  of  Kildare. 

The  cathedral  of  Christ-chnvcb  is  sitnated  in  the  sonth-west 
port  of  modern  Dnblin,  but  near  the  centre  of  the  antient  city. 
The  sfqproacbes  are  extremely  bad,  and  the  ndgMmnrhood  aboinnds 
in  crowded,  mean,  and  discordant  objects.  These  drcnmstances 
are  to  be  less  deplored,  as  the  building,  in  its  present  state,  is 
denlitwln  of  exterior  attraction,  and  has  evideatly  been  formed  all 
times,  without  the  least  attention  to  consisteniey  of 
B,  or  arcbitectmral  symmetry.  The  pkn  is  of  the  cruciibrin 
description,  usual  with  cathedral  churches.  From  the  centre  rises 
a  square  tower  of  low  proportions,  which  was  probably  re-edified 
dkortly  after  the  fire  in  1383.  On  the  north  side  is  a  round- 
beaded  doorway,  formmg  the  most  curious  external  featare  ef  the 
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edified.  On  each  side  of  the  door  ane  two  recediag  pilbis^  the 
CKpitab  of  which  comprise  varioiu  scnlptiired  figures.  The  onu- 
mented  Bembers  of  the  arch  display  the  beaded  moulding,  and 
the  duplicated  ag-zag»  forming  a  succession  of  die  lozenge  figure. 
In  the  outward  sweep  the  cherron-work  is  triplicated^  by  meaas 
of  a  bold  and  projecting  central  band.  On  the  key-stone  of  Hm 
inner  arch  is  sculptured  a  human  head  ^  and  it  a|»pear8  that  diere 
were,  al80>  two  similar  sculptures  over  the  outer  arch.  There  is, 
however,  on  that  part  of  the  doorway,  at  present,  only  ose 
projecting  stone,  now  shi^eless.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
three  faces  were  designed  to  represent  either  King  Henry  II.  or 
KingDermod,  with  Earl  Strongbow  and  Fitz-Stet^ien.  Hie 
capitals  "  exhibit  Fits-Stephen's  crest  (a  Sagittarius)  and  the 
Eagles,  or  Ailerons,  of  the  arms  of  Montmorency — ^Marisoo."* 
On  the  east  side  of  the  north  transept  is  another  circular  do<Mway, 
bat  of  a  less  embellished  character. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  principally  divided  into  a  nave ; 
chcnr  ^  chancel ;  and  north  and  south  transepts. 

The  nave,  measured  from  the  western  entrance  to  the  traaa^, 
is  103  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-five  feet  in  width,  having  a  mde 
aisle,  thirteen  feet  wide.  The  northern  side  of  this  division  of  tlie 
cathedral  is  part  of  the  original  structure,  and  is  in  an  early  and 
simple  style  of  pointed  architecture.  The  pillars,  or  piers,  abont 
six  feet  in  diameter  and  ten  feet  six  inches  in  height,  are  formed  by 
a  duster  of  small  shafts,  and  the  capitals  exhibit  a  fandiul  com- 
bination of  human  heads,  flowers,  and  foliage.t  The  ardies 
which  the  pillars  support  are  of  gracefhl  proportions ;  and  above 
them  are  two  ranges  of  triforia,  the  openings  to  which  are  alter- 
nately of  the  pointed  and  trefoil  forms.  The  slender  pillars  of 
these  triforia  are  composed  of  black  marble.  Each  window,  on 
this  side,  consists  of  three  lights,  of  the  lancet  form.  We  have 
already  stated  that  the  south  wall,  and  the  roof  of  the  nave,  Ml 

*  Remarks  on  a  view  of  thii  doorway,  commanicated  by  the  CbcYalier 
de  Montmorency. 

t  The  floor  of  the  nave  has  been  raised  about  eighteen  Inches,  by  wfaicli 
alltration  the  bases  of  the  pillars  are  entirely  hidden. 
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to  tliefroimd^  in  the  ye«r  1563.  The  former  purt  of  the  ttrneliire 
is  repleoed  by  a  stone  wall,  deatitnte  of  architectural  ornament. 
The  antient  roof  was  of  stone,  bat  the  present  roof  b  of  w6od«, 
and  of  rnde  constrfiction. 

The  transept  presents  the  most  interesting,  and,  undoubtedly, 
the  most  antient  remaining  part  of  the  edifice.  This  division  of  the 
boildiAg  displays  its  original  character  in  every  important  feature* 
It  has  no  side-aisle,  but  has  two  ranges  of  triforia.  The  open- 
ings in  each  triforium  are  round-headed,  and  ornamented  with  the 
Saxon  and  Norman  zig-zag  mouldings,  the  capitals  of  the  dividing 
pillars  appearing  to  be  rudely  imitative  of  the  capital  in  the 
Corinthian  order.  In  the  lower  range  two  pointed  arches,  of  an 
iir^gular  form,  are  comprehended  under  each  circular  sweep* 
The  northern  end  of  the  transept  also  preserves  its  ori^nal 
character^  and  is  perforated  by  three  windows.  Two  of  these 
windows  are  placed  in  parallel  situations,  and  consist  of  single 
lights.  The  upper  window  is  large,  and  comprises  three  lights. 
The  whole  are  round-headed,  and  embellished  Tilth  the  zig-zag 
moulding ;  but  the  lower  windows  are  divided,  towards  the  inte- 
rior, by  two  pointed  arches  beneath  a  circular  finishing,  in  the 
manner  of  the  lower  triforia.  The  dimensions  of  the  transept 
are  about  90  feet  ia  length,  by  25  feet  in  width. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  church,  to  the  east  of  the  transept,  is 
of  a  date  comparatively  modern.  It  is  stated  by  Sir  J.  Ware 
that  the  antient  choir,  which  had  been  repaired  and  enlarged  by 
Archbishop  Comin,  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was 
rebuilt  by  Archbishop  John  de  St.  Paul,  between  the  years  1349 
and  1362.  This  part  of  the  building  is  quite  destitute  of  archi- 
tectural ornaments,  and  its  furniture,  although  sufficiently  ample 
and  costly,  is  not  calculated  to  produce  estimable  circumstancej 
of  decoration^  in  the  esteem  of  the  judicious  examiner.  The 
throne  and  stalls,  formed  of  varnished  oak,  are  imitative  of  the 
pointed  style ;  but  the  galleries  have  embellishments  derived  from 
Grecian  architecture,  and  are  supported  by  Corinthian  and  Ionic 
columns. 

The  side  aisle  affords  vestiges  of  the  earliest  8t}*le  of  pointed 
vol,.  I.  H 
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arclkiteotiire«  in  two  spadons  arcbes,  wldcb,  although  of  the  poialed 
fornix  haye  the  zig-zag  moulding  and  other  decorations  appertainiiig 
to  the  dxcolar  mode  of  design.  The  laigth  of  the  choir  is  105 
feet,  and  the  width  38  feet. 

The  provable  periods  at  which  the  more  antiei^  parts  of  this 
church  were  erected^  demand  as  extensive  an  inqphry  as  our  limits 
will  allow;  and  we  are  especially  desirous  of  presenting  some  few 
remarks  on  this  subject,  as  we  believe  that  very  erroneous  opinioas 
have  been  hastily  adopted  by  many  writers  of  great  respectability. 
It  is  asserted  by  Sir  James  Ware  that  Donat  (meaning  the  first 
archbishop  of  that  name^  consecrated  in  10S8,}  besides  some 
contiguous  buildings,  erected  *'  the  nave  and  wings"  of  this 
edifice  \  by  which  expression  he  appears  to  signify  those  parts  of 
the  church  now  existing,  and  in  that  sense  has  he  been  copied  by 
succeeding  writers.  It  is  satisfactorily  authenticated  that  Earl 
Strongbow,  Robert  Fitzstephen,  Raymond  le  6ros>  Hervey  de 
Montmorency,  and  other  distinguished  Anglo-Normans,  were 
patrons  and  benefactors  of  the  buildings  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
twelfth  century ;  bnt  Sir  J.  Ware  and  his  followers  confine  the 
exertions  of  these  chieftains  to  the  enlargement  of  the  church,  by 
the  erection  of  the  choir,  the  steeple,  and  two  adjacent  chapels. 
Thus,  in  the  opinion  of  these  authors,  the  nave  is  supposed  to 
present  one  of  the  most  antient  parts  of  the  building,  and  is, 
consequently,  stated,  in  a  recent  large  and  respectable  work^  to 
have ''  stood  above  seven  centuries  and  a  half."  By  the  same 
writers  the  nave  is  believed  to  synchronize  with  the  transept, 
and  both  are  attributed  by  them  to  the  time  of  Donate  who  was 
advanced  to  the  see  of  Dublin  in  1038,  and  died  in  1074. 

In  contradiction  to  such  opinions,  it  would  appear  that  the  archi- 
tectural history  of  this  structure  stands  simply,  and  demonstratively, 
exhibited  in  the  internal  evidence  of  its  strongly  marked  features. 
According  te  the  account  presented  by  Sir  J.  Ware,  the  western 
divisions  of  the  church  were  the  first  erected ;  a  position  which 
militates  against  the  credible  and  acknowledged  records  of  every 
religious  building,  the  architectural  procedure  of  which  has  been 
carefully  developed.    The  eastern,  and  more  sacred  part,  was. 
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ttuqaefldonably^  that  to  which  the  jnom  labours  of  the  boilder 
were  first  Implied. 

We  have  no  oj^rtoiiity  of  asoertaining  the  character  of  the 
tttieikt  chancel  and  choir  of  this  drarch.  That  they  were  off 
BK>dcnite  dimeiudons  is  evident^  since  an  enlargement  was  deemed 
necessary  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Concerning 
Aeir  archfitectoral  features  we  may  form  a  calculation  on  secnre 
gnrnndSy  for  the  transept  evinces  the  mode  of  bnilding  which 
prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Norman  entry  into  Ireland; 
and  ttie  choir  and  chancel  since  demolished,  and  the  transept  yet 
existing,  were,  according  to  all  rational  deduction,  erected  nnder 
die  ib^ioes  of  Earl  Sirongbow  and  his  associates  in  arms,  between 
the  years  1170  andllSO. 

^The  transq[>t,  indeed,  bears  nneqidyocal  marks  of  having  beea 
eonstructed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  cei^iiry.  We  have 
shown,  in  oar  gen^ralremarks  on  the  ecclesiastical  architectnre 
of  frdand,  that  the  same  styles  prevailed,  at  the  same  dates,  in 
^s  country  and  in  England.  The  latter  island  prodnces  no 
example  of  the  pomted  arch,  repeatedly  introduced,  and  absor 
lately  constitnting  part  of  tlie  design,  of  any'boikling  previoos  to 
the  reign  of  the  iirst  Henry.*  In  the  times'  of  Stephen  and 
Henry  the  Second,  pointed  arches  were  frequently  intermingled 
with  those  of  a  drcalar  lorm,  the  architects  appearing  to  hesitate 
in  the  adoption  of  so  bold  a  novelty  ;--^f  which  practice  sevend 
instances,  approximating  in  character  to  the  transept  of  Christ* 
church,  are  now  remaining  in  England. 

The  nave  of  this  cathedral  is  evidently  of  a  later  date  than  the 
transept,  although  erected  in  an  age  briefly  succeeding .  The  pointed 
arch  was  introduced  by  tardy  steps,  and  it  is  not  ascertained  that 
a  consistent  and  harmonious  order  of  architecture  was  formed  on 
the  light  proportions  and  p}Tamidal  character  of  this  kind  of  arch 

*  In  dM  opinton  of  Dr.  Milner  the  first  open  pointed  arches  constmcted 
in  Britoin,  were  thoM  in  the  choir  of  the  church  of  St.  CroM,  near  Win* 
Chester,  which  huildiag  was  erected  between  the  yean  1I9S,  and  1136. 
Yidb  Hilt,  of  Windietter,  and  see  also  Introdvetioa  to  tht  Beavties  of 
Ba^laad  and  Walts,  p.  W. 
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before  the  tennimitioii  of  tie  twefth  oentiiry.— In  tlie  remabiog 
parts  of  the  nave  of  Christ-church  (which«  although  few»  affofd 
definite  ideas  of  the  general  design^  and  of  the  component  parts 
in  detail)  the  drcolar  arch  is  uniformly  rejected.  The  dnatered 
shafts  of  the  pillars,  and  the  scnlptnre  of  their  capitals ;  the 
yarying  character  of  the  arches  which  divide  the  body  of  the  natf 
from  its  side^aisle,  and  those  nsed  in  the  windows ;  unite  with 
other  circumstances  in  forcibly  exhibiting  one  of  the  first  attempts 
towards  the  production  of  a  decisive  order  of  the  pointed  style ; 
and  evince  this  division  of  the  fabric  to  have  been  erected  late 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  or  early  in  that  of  John. 

The  SBPULCHKALMoNUMEirTB  placed  in  different  parts  of  this 
cathedral,  are,  in  several  instances,  entitled  to  attentive  examina- 
Uon.  Amongst  those  situated  on,  or  near,  the  southern  wall  of 
the  nave,  the  attention  of  the  antiquarian  examiner  is  first  at- 
tracted by  a  Inonument  ascribed  to  Richard,  Earl  of  Pemirakg, 
9umamed  Strangbow.  This  funeral  memorial,  as  far  as  it  is  sup- 
posed to  regard  the  earl,  consists  of  the  effigies  of  a  knight,  the  legs 
crossed  and  the  hands  folded ;  the  first  position  bang  probaUy 
intended  to  inform  posterity  that  the  deceased  was  engaged  in  the 
crusades,  either  in  person,  by  proxy,  or  by  vow.  The  knight  Is 
in  mail ;  and  on  the  left  arm  \s  a  shield,  with  armorial  bearings. 
The  whole,  as  is  usual  with  cross-legged  figures,  is  rudely  sculp- 
tured.   On  a  tablet  over  the  effigies  is  the  following  inscriplaon  : 

TIIU  :  ATNCTKNT  :  MONVMENT  :  OP  :  RYCHARO  :  8TRANOBOWE  :  CALLED: 
COMES  :  STRANGVLEWSr!!  :  LORD  «.  OF  :  CHEPtTO  :  AND  :  OGlfT  :  THE  : 

VVR8T :  AND :  pRHf ciPAL :  IN TADBR :  OP :  ntLAND :  1 169 :  Qvi :  oBirr : 
1 177  :  THii: :  montment  :  was  :  broeen  :  btzthb  :  pall  :  op  :  tsb  : 

ROPP  t  AND  :  BODYE  :  OP  :  CBRTSTE9  :  CBTRCBE  :  IM  :  AN  :  15G8t  AMD  : 
•BT  :  TP :  AG ATN  :  AT :  TBB^  CBABGT8  :  OP  :  TRE  :  RIGBT I  BOMOBAnLE t 
8R  :  BENIRI  :  8TDNET  :  KNTOBT  :  OP  :  TBE  :  NOBLE  :  OBDBB.  :  L  : 
PRESIDENT  :  WAILE8  :  L  :  DEPTTT  «  OP  :  IRLAND  :  1570. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  this  inscription  (the  only  authority  for 
believing  the  monument  to  commemorate  Earl  Strongbow)  is  of 
litUe  importance,  since  it  merely  shews  that  a  tradition  to  that  effect 
existed  in  the  sixteenth  century.    The  authenticity  of  such  a  trm- 
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dkioa  is  qntttioaed  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  in  bis  '^  Journal  of  • 
Tonr^"  for  tlie  following  reason  :— the  arms  IXMTie  by  the  knight 
on  hia  ahield  are  **  AfgetU,  on  «  cUefaswe^  three  areeeee  creseleti 
JUek^  of  ike  field ;  and  on  referring  to  finderbie,  and  also  to 
an  andent  mannseript  by  George  Owen^  we  find  that  the  anna  of 
this  chieftain  were  Or,  three  chevrons  gulee,  a  ereecent  for  dif- 
ference" Heraldic  cognizances  often  constituted  the  chief  tokens 
of  commemorstdon  in  unlettered  ages ;  and^  in  the  present  instance, 
if  tiiis  record  fail  we  are  left  entirely  dependant  on  the  shadowy 
aid  of  traditional  evidence.  If  nnable  to  authenticate  the  monn- 
nent,  we  moy^  however,  safely  believe  that  the  ashes  of  the 
renowned  Earl  lUchard  were  really  interred  within  the  precincts 
of  this  antient  cathedral.  On  this  subject  the  testimony  of 
Giraldns  appears  to  be  satisfactory.  It  is  said  by  this  writer,  in 
his  Hlberma  Expugnata,  ''  Corpus  Comitis,  Dublinise  in  ecclesiA 
Sanctse  Trinitatis  in  ipso  reverendie  Crucis  prospectn,  proeurante 
Laurentio  sedis  ejusdem  Archiprsesule,  celebratis  solemniter 
exequiis,  est  cumulatum .  *  *  * 

By  the  side  of  the  effigies  ascribed  to  Earl  Strongbow  is  a 
half-length  figure,  concerning  which  there  once  previuled  a  tra^ 
ditional  tale,  that  is  now  very  generally  discarded.  It  is  said  by 
Sir  lUchard  Cox,  on  the  authority  of  Hanmer,  that  the  only  son 
of  the  earl,  a  youth  of  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  deserted  his 
father  in  a  battle  with  the  Irish,  and  that  the  earl,  afterwards,  as 
a  punishment  for  his  cowardice,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death, 
the  executioner  severing  him  in  the  middle  with  a  sword,  fiy  the 
same  writer  it  is  suggested  that  the  half-length  effigies  in  Christ- 
dmrch  is  commemorative  of  that  ill-iated  youth.    This  story  is, 

*  It  is,  however,  remarked  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare  that  the  folio  wins 
paflnge  fn  Lelaod'i  Itinerary,  yoI.  !▼.  p.  80,  haa  caused  some  doubt 
retpectiog  the  place  in  which  the  body  of  this  celebrated  chieftain  was 
parmanently  deposited :  ''  Hie  Jacet  Miau  Strongbow^  fitius  Oilberti, 
eamitU  is  Pembroke  i"  which  LeJand  professes  to  have  seen  written  on 
Ike  walls  of  the  chapter-house  in  the  cloister  of  Gloucester  Cathedral.  Sir 
Richard  Hoare  suggests  that  although  the  Earl  died  and  was  bvried  at 
Dvbltn,  hli  remains  might  have  been  afterwards  removed  to  Gloitc«st«r« 
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likewise,  drcamtUQlially  told  by  RIcliird  SUDilwtBt,  wntia^im 
tbe  year  1S84>  but  is  altogettier  wmotioed  by  those  evUer  writan 
vho  ocmstUato  the  best  anthorities  on  such  •  snbjeot-^Tho  effigy 
lA  qneption  appears  to  be  that  of  a  female^  and  was^  iindiNibt^dly, 
oanstrpiGted  in  half-length  prcqiartions  without  any  aUneion  to  tihi 
sword  of  an  ezecationer.* 

Ilbte  monument  of  TTiomai  Prior ,  Etq.  who  died  October  ISlst^ 
\7H>  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age,  possesses  oonaiderabb 
elegaAcej  and  is  enriched  with  a  good  bust  of  the  deceased.  The 
latin  inscription  was  written  by  Bishop  Berkely,  who  had  been 
his  feUow-stadent  at  the  university.  Beneath  the  bnst  are  two 
boy  figures,  one  of  which  points  to  a  bas-relief,  representing 
Minerva  leading  the  arts  towards  Hibemia.  On  a  scroll  in  the 
hand  of  the  boy  is  the  following  inscription : 

TUsmonmneiit  wu  erected  to  TlmnMS  Prior,  fisqairo,  at  the  chaifs 

of  leveral  pereons  who  contributed  to  honoar  the  memory  of  that 
worthy  patriot,  to  whom  hli  veracity,  actions,  and  unwearied 
endeavours  in  the  service  of  his  country,  have  raised  a  monument 
'  more  lasting  than  marble. 

Mr.  Prior  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  Dublin  Society,  and 
for  many*  years  performed  the  duties  of  secretary  to  thatnisti- 
totiou/  with  exemplary  talent  and  zeal.— -This  monument  ws^ 
executed  by  J.  Van  Nost,  in  1756. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  above  is  a  handsome  monument, 
to  the  memory  of  '^  Joka  Lord  Bowe»,  iafe  Lord  CkancMor  of 
Ireland,  who  died  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  ^d  of 
July,  A.  D.  1767."  The  sculptural  part  represents  Justice,  the 
full  size  of  the  human  figure,  contemplating,  in  a  mourning  attitude, 
a  medallion,  charged  with  the  portraiture  of  the  deceased,  in  bas- 
relief.  This  monument  was  executed  by  J,  Van  Nost,  at  the  cost 
of^fSOO. 

A  mural  tablet  to  the  memory  of  ''  James,  Fkeotmi  L'^ford, 

*  That  the  carved  figures  on  antient  monuments,  or  coffin-lids,  were 
frsquently  half-lengths,  and  sometimes  merely  represented  the  head,  is 
shewn  la  the  Introduction  to  Gough's  ^'  Sepulchral  MonumenU.'* 
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kae  Lord  Cktmeeiicr  of  Ireimd;'  v^  died  A.  D.  1789,  aged 
seventy-tiuree  yean,  is  omamented  wiik  flie  insigDia  of  Justice^ 
The  intcriptioii,  at  once  temperate  and  laudatory,  ia  remarkdide 
for  tlie  felicity  with  which  is  introduced  the  motto  chosen  by  this 
nebleauin  when  iqppointed  to  office.  The  passage  stands  thus, 
and  is  well  woithy  of  transcription. 

The  nnanimoas  seDse  of  a  grateful  nation  It  the  beit  teBtlmony  of 
the  unblemished  Integrity,  with  which,  for  a  9pace  of  82yearf,  he 
filled  his  high  and  important  station :  ever  firmly  adhering  to  the 
maxim  he  bad  originally  assumed,  as  the  guide  of  his  judicial 
decisions ;— Be  just,  and  feak  not. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  communion  table  is  a  fine  and  costly 
monument,  to  the  memory  of  *'  Robert,  Earl  of  Klldare,  the 
nineteenth  of  that  title  in  succession^  and  in  rank  the  first  Earl  of 
Ireland.**  The  inscription  is  of  considerable  lengthy  and  termi- 
nates in  the  following  passage  : 

His  disconsolate  Relict,  in  testimony  of  her  gratitude  and  affection, 
and  the  better  to  recommend  to  his  Descendants  the  imitation  of 
bla  excellent  example,  caused  this  Monument  to  be  erected.  He 
died  the  20th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1743,  in  the  69th  year  of  hit 
age. 

The  scolptural  part  of  this  monument  is  executed  in  white 
marble^  by  H.  Cheere^  and  is  of  an  unusual  and  highly  impressive 
character.  The  groupe  delineated  represents  the  deceased,  in  a 
recumbent  attitude,  as  newly  expured,  his  family  mourning  around 
him.  At  the  feet  stands  his  son,  afterwards  the  first  duke  of 
Leinster  3  and  at  the  head  are  the  countess,  and  her  daughter.  Lady 
Hillsborough,  who,  amidst  evident  deep  and  ill-smothered  emotions 
of  grief,  is  still  struggling  to  impart  unheeded  solace  to  the  sur- 
viving parent.  The  whole  are  intended  for  portraits,  and  the 
varied  expressions  of  grief  are  emphatically  commemorative  of  the 
value  of  the  deceased,  and  the  family  affliction  caused  by  his  loss. 
A  natwal  ur,  perhaps  calculated  to  increase,  fai  the  mind  of  the 
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The  renudns  «f  Mveral  mawamenU,  of  sonpe  ukiatpitf,  wUck 
MO^Mdtlie  coBflagration  of  former  stmetnres  on  this  Ate,  are  itUl 
pnteiTed.  In  this  church  wbs  buried  Sir  Jamei  fFare,  -who  has 
hewi  olten^  and  joetly^  entitled  Uie  Camdei^  ofIr$hmd.  This  ib- 
dnstrioos  antiquary  and  amiable  man  died  on  the  first  of  Decetaiber^ 
1666 J  in  the  seventy-third  yeat  of  hb  age  5  bnt  no  moniixBent  hat 
been  erected  to  his  memory,  over  t^  place  of  his  s^nltmre. 

The  benefice  of  St.  Werburgh^s  is  a  cnracy,  and  assists  with 
the  rectory  of  Finglas  in  constitnttng  the  corps  of  the  chancellor- 
ship of  8t.  Patrick's. 

St.  Andbew*8  chubch,  (often  called  the  Ronnd  chnrdi)  11 
remarkable  for  the  unnsiial  character  of  its  form,  whilst  its  internal 
attractions  merit  deliberate  examination.  The  antient  chnrch  of 
St.  Andrew  was  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Castle, 
snd  wae  most  indecoroosly  converted  into  a  stable,  in  an  age  of 
drilcomaiolion  anfavonrable  to  the  well-being  of  all  religions  and 
moral  institntions.  In  this  state— a  receptacle  for  the  horses  of 
tke  military  appertaining  to  the  garrison — the  chnrch  eidsted  in  the 
year  1633.  Soon  after  that  date  it  was  restored  to  the  parish  (as 
is  said  on  the  remonstrance  of  Ait;libishop  Laud),  bnt  the  injuries 
it  had  sustained  were  so  great  that  it  was  taken  down  in  1670.  A 
new  parochial  church  was  then  constructed  on  the  present  site,  a 
spot  more  central,  and  otherwise  more  eligible.  But  the  period 
was  peculiarly  un&vourable  to  ecclesiastical  architecture.    The 

•id  through  charitable  ditpensationi.  In  the  accaitomed  perfotmaace  of 
diTine  service,  a  collection  for  the  poor  is  generally  made  before  the  deli- 
Tery  of  the  sermon.  When  a  sermon  is  preached  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  an  appeal  to  christian  benevolence,  in  behalf  of  the  destitute,  the  collec- 
tion ft  defiwrednntiltheol^ect  in  view  has  been  sUted  in  the  sensioa  ofths 
minialer.  Great elo^aeace  is  often  exerted  on  these  occarioasf  and,  telhe 
honoor  of  homanity,  sermons  for  charitable  intentions  are  atways  very 
namerously  attended.  The  assembly  has,  indeed,  been  so  great,  on  parti- 
cular occasions,  that  a  guard  of  soldiers  has  been  found  necessary  to  regu- 
late the  efforts  of  those  who  were  unable  to  gain  admittance !  Distinguished 
ladies  undertake  the  amiable  office  of  collectors,  and  proceed  from  one  pew 
to  another,  being  attended,  in  their  performance  of  this  tender  do^,  by 
gentiemen  bearing  white  wands. 
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htm  elioscA  ww  sot  vi^Mre  trnfrequeatlliaB  injiidicioiis^  faemg  tint 
ofan^Blpaiii}  andtiiettatotialvfledwasbridL  This ill-dei^iied 
Maki,  from  Tariooa  osaaes^  B«iik  to  decay  in  one  flli<»t  century 
ifter  ite  erectionj  and  >fas  rebailt^  as  it  «t  present  appears^  be« 
tvreen  the  years  1799  and  1807.  The  whole  expeoae^  indnding 
tile  ftindtare>  amounted  to  aboot  sBMfiOO. 

In  tiie  original  plah  lor  re^ediffhig  the  stmctore^  it  was  pro- 
posed to  curtail  the  dimensions^  snd  to  change  the  form  from  oval 
to  rectaigalar.  But  these  designs  were  over-mled,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  walls  tras  retained^  and  is  woHced  intO'  the  present 
building.  The  chnrdh  now  constitutes  an  ell^is^  ^eighty  feet  by 
8faty>  and  is  forty-three  feet  in  height^  measuring  to  the  eoruice. 

The  situation  of  the  buildings  and  the  restraints  imposed  on 
die  architect^  precluded  all  hope  of  snocessM  exertions  towards 
etifterior  magnificence*  Even  a  temperate  medium  of  deeoration 
was  not  adopted^  the  plain  brick  walls  of  the  eUipsts  being  merely 
eorered  with  pluster^  imitative  of  hewn  stone.  The  ebtruiee  is 
towards  the  norths  and  through  a  low  vestibule  composed  of 
■MMmtain  granite^  surmounted  with  a  statue  of  St.  Andrew^  ex- 
eented  by  Edward  tSmytii^  which  is  rsttarikable  tta  bdng  the 
only  statue  erected  as  an  ornament  to  a  protestant  place  of  worriiip 
isDnblm. 

Elegance  of  conception  and  grace  of  display  are  reserved  for 
die  interior,  winch  affords  a  striking  and  fine  ctrntvasttto  the  dvear- 
less  penury  of  th^  external  features  of  the  bdlding.  A  gUsiVe  and 
decorous  simpHcity  prevails  throughout,  but  in  n  modifidttion  pro- 
dnctive  of  great  bemty.  The  seats,  diverging  from  mi  oval  area 
which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  church,  rise  amphiUieatre-wfse; 
and  the  whole  of  the  ellipsis,  except  a  part  engrossed  by  the  organ- 
loft,  is  encompassed  by  a  gallery,  supported  by  columns  receding 
considerably  from  the  front.  It  is  observable  that  no  regular 
.architectural  order  is  attempted  in  the  disposal  of  this  interior  j 
and>  certainly,  if  such  a  licence  be  ever  admissible,  it  may  be 
allowed  in  a  structure  so  hostile  to  the  adaptetion  of  customiury 
modes,  whether  emanating  from  classical,  or  antient  ecclesiastical, 
rales  of  architecture.    The  fluted  cohiinns  which  support  the 
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gallery  are  designed  on  ideas  derived  from  the  renaiiis  of  Egyptian 
lyulcBngB,  as  delineated  by  Denon  ^  and  tbe  capitals  reiiKaeat  te 
flowers  of  the  lotos,  llie  ornamental  caryings  introdaced  ia 
dtfferent  parts  are  well-executed,  and  enrich  the  genecal  eAet 
without  offending  the  eye  by  redundancy  of  insertion.* 

In  this,  and  also  in  another  modem  chnrch  of  Dublin,  them 
exists  a  peculiarity  in  the  situation  of  the  communion-table, 
which  appears  entitled  to  considerable  attention.  The  reading* 
desk  and  pulpit  here  occupy  the  south  side  of  the  unbroken  diipsis, 
and  in  from  of  these  is  placed  the  communion-table,  enddsed  by 
a  railing,  of  a  semi-elliptical  form.  Behind  the  pulpit  rises  an 
excellent  organ.  On  eadi  side  of  the  organ  is  a  gallery,  appro- 
priated respectivdiy  to  children  of  both  sexes  educated  by  means 
of  voluntary  contributions. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  concerning  this  position  of  the 
table  of  communion,  the  general  effect  produced  in  the  present 
instance  is  irresistibly  affecting.  The  feelings  reign  paramount 
whilst  we  witness  regulations  thus  uniting  the  testimonies  of  piety 
and  benevolence.  The  advocate  of  iaith  appeals  with  additional 
solemnity,  when  his  words  are  delivered  over  the  table  of  saera- 
ment;  and  the  groupes  on  either  hand,  of  helpless  children  sue- 
coured  by  christian  generosity,  assist,  most  impressively,  in 
mingling  in  one  display,  the  ideas  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  In 
the  centre  .of  the  oval-area  heOatt  noticed,  which  is  paved  widi 
black  and  white  stone,  is  placed  the  baptismal  font. 

This  church,  so  unpromising  on  the  exterior,  but  so  finely  ar- 
ranged within,  is  re-edified  after  the  designs  of  Francis  Johnston, 
Esq.  Ini^preciatingits  character  we  most  remember  that  the 
moits  are  all  his  own,  whilst  the  discrepancies  may  be  attributed 

*  The  earrings  of  St.  ADdrew*8  church  are  executed  in  native  oalt, 
taken  fhna  the  roof  of  the  old  chapel  of  Trinity  college  i  and  it  is  obsenred 
in  the  Hist,  of  Dublin  by  Whiteiaw  and  Walsh,  (vol.  i.  p.  6i«,)  "  that  this 
wood  is  of  such  fine  texture  and  density,  that  the  specific  gravity  of  several 
pieces  of  it  was  found,  on  trial,  to  exceed  that  of  water.'*  The  branch  for 
lights,  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  this  church,  was  fomerly  pendant  froai 
thacentre  of  tha  housa  of  commons. 
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lo  imfc?o«mUe  eiidUBSfeancM  of  mU,  «ad  to  ttM  control  vudcr 
vliich  he  acted.  Mr.  Johnston^B  plan  indaded  a  ate^le^  i{30feet 
ia  beigbt,  of  wfaioh  two  stories  only  are  finished. 

.  The  CHifnoH  of  Bt.  CATBsnms,  situated  in  Thpmas-street,  ia 
the  sooth- west  pert  of  the  dtf,  is  a  respectable  structure,  boiU 
chiefly  in  the  Doric  wder,  after  the  deaiipis  of  Mr»  J<^n  Smith,  and 
CMBpleted  in  1769.  -The  expense  of  the  building  was  partly  de« 
frmyed  by  a  parliamentary  grant  of  ^000. 

This,  church  exhibits  towards  Thomas-street  a  simple,  massive, 
and  handsome  front,  ninety-two  feet  in  extent,  composed,  of  moui^ 
tain  granite.  At  the  west  end  is  a  tower,  intended  to  support  a 
steeple,  of  considerable  altitude;  apd  as  the  spot  occupied  by  the 
dinrchis  nearly  the  highest  ground  in  Dublin^  it  is  to  be  r^etted 
that  means  have  not  been  found  fw  carrying  into  effect  so  laudable 
an  Intention. 

The  interior,  exclusive  of  the  rocess  for  the  commnnion-taUe, 
ii  ei^ity  feet  in  length,  by  forty-nine  feet  in  uidth;  and  has,  in  its 
disposal^  an  air  of  solemnity  approaching  towards  gloom*  If  such 
an  effect  exist  in  an  nnpleasing  dejpree,  it  must,  however,  be  fdely 
attribnted  to  a  defidenqr  of  light,  as  the  principal  divisions  are 
ipiite  sufficiently  embellished.  The  galleries  are  siq^ported  by 
eight  Ionic  columns,  over  which  rise  the  same  number  of  column^ 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  having  an  entablature  connected  with  tha 
eeiling,  which  is  coved  towaids  the  centre  but  is  flat  over  the 
galleries. 

The  benefice  constitutes  a  vicarage,  in  the  presentation  of  the 
Earl  of  Meath;  and  beneath  the*  chancel  is  a  vanlt,  appropriated 
to  the  interment  of  the  noble  (amily  in  whom  the  right  of  presen- 
tation  is  vested.* 

*  No  monoments,  demanding  attention  as  works  of  art,  liaTe  yet  been 
erected  in  the  body  of  tliis  church,  bat  two  mural  inacript^ns  require  notice. 
A  rimple  tablet,  pftced  near  the  entrance  of  the  Yestry,  comnemoratefl 
**  tViUiam  Mylne^  Architect  and  Engineer,"  who  died  in  1700.  This  tablet 
was  erected  by  hit  brother,  Robert  Mylne,  of  London,  '*  to  inform  posterity 
of  the  nnconmon  seal,  integrity,  and  skill,  with  which**  the  deceased 
^  formed,  enlaiscd,  and  established  on  a  perfect  system,  the  water-worhs 
^  Dnblia.!'    A  tablet  on  the  interior  of  ihe  church  commemorates  the 
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Ota  tlie  If  MTH  eide  of  tlie  rirer  Utr«j  two  clinidM  iPttfy 
particular  notice. 

The  Church  of  Sr.  GaoBos^  altlioagh  moet  recent  in  date 
of  erection^  is  entitited  to  primary  attention.  Tbe  plan  of  tkb  edi- 
fice was  attended  with  many  circamBtancea  highly  (kvonrable  to 
the  views  of  the  architect^  and  it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  availed 
Umself  of  his  nnnsnal  opportimitiea  with  equal  good  taste  and 
discretion.  St.  George's  cbnrch  is  situated  in  that  modem  and 
open  part  of  the  dty>  in  which  an  improved  scaleof  des^  is  visible 
in  every  particttlar.  The  streets  are  vnde,  €be  honses  nntfonn^  and 
tSie  parts  contignons  to  the  chnrch  are  evidently  arranged  fer  the 
reception  and  display  of  that  stractore.  The  cfanopeh  is  free  tnm 
the  appendage  of  a  borial-yard,  always  objectionable  in  a  popakvt 
city ;  and  stands  in  a  rectangle  moderately  extensive,  and  fined  hj 
booses  of  a  neat  and  respectable  character.  Towards  the  west  the 
boildings  recede,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  Three  handsome  stveets 
form  desirable  approaches,  and  affisrd  fine  direct  and  oblique  views 
of'tiieedifiee. 

The  baHding  is  of  liberal  proportioBs,  b^ngextemally  ninety* 
two  feet  in  front,  by  eighty-fonr  feet  In  depth,  indepebdeat  of  b 
vestry-room  and  parish-school,  attached  to  the  eastern  end.  The 
whole  is  cased  witii  stone,  and  the  prijpdpal  embelitshments  are  of 
the  imtient  Ionic  order,  probably  the  meet  pleasing  mode  that  can 
be  adopted,  where  the  taste  of  the  dBslgneir  Indnces  a  rejediott  of 
the  bold  and  varied  graces  prodnced  by  the  ecdesiastical  arddtee- 
tnre  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  chief  labonr  in  ohiamental  paiticolars  is  confined  to  the 
western  front,  in  which  is  the  principal  entrance,  formed  beaeadi 
a  beantifQl  portico.  Fonr  fluted  columns,  exhibiting  the  captivBting 
simplicity  of  the  antient  Ionic,  support  an  angular  pediment,  and 

*••.  Jamea  fVMteiaw^  A.  B.  who  was  yicar  of  this  pariah  for  twenty-fiva 
year*,  and  died  February  4th,  1818,  aged  fifty-ftfl.  Mr.  Whitekw, 
in  addition  to  the  character  of  a  pioas  divine  and  exemplary  noraliit,- 
merits  tite  esteem  of  poiterity  from  hie  varioas  pnblic  and  Utwaiy 
andertakinfB.  His  Censue  of  the  City  of  Dahlia  iraa  pM^maad  wiA  m 
aaaraal  degree  of  akiil  and  penoTerance,  and  he  compiled  a  coattdeE^Ie 
part  of  the  History  of  tbit  City,  since  completed  by  Dr.  Walsh. 
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mt  Ihe  frIftM  of  tkeentablatim  ioworkfeda  Groekimcsiiilioii,  ^ 
wifitg  Qhf^Mit  TO  Gov  ik  thb  iiiohbst. 

Over  tbe  gnukl  eatnoMse  of  tho  drafdi'  riaoa  a  vtry  aoble 
Moople,  4ifi4ed  into  l»«rdfconiled  stories^  sannotutod  with  a 
spire  of  excellent  proportioas.  The  eatire  haght^  measured  from 
tiie  paTeiaeat,  is  %0O  £eel.  This  steeple  forms  an  estatiaUe  oraa- 
aMDt  to  the  city,  when  viwred  from  many  poiats  at  Taiious  do» 
grees  of  4istaaoe;  and  ha  archkeotDral  character  will  cndilably 
snetaia  the  acmtiny  of  close  examination* 

The  interior  is  richly^  bat  deeoroasly^  adorned.  la  tiiis>  hows* 
ever^  as  in  most  odier  rdigtoas  8tnictnre»  designed  on  a  model  of 
Gredaa  arehitectare^  the  iateraal  embdlishmenttf  are  diiefly  eoa^ 
Ihied  to  those  additional  drcamstances  of  arrangemeat  which  may 
be  said  to  constitnte  the  fnmitore  of  a  chnrch  5  and»  whilst  we 
admire  the  taste  displayed  in  such  particulars^  we  involnntarily 
regret  the  absence  of  the  groined  ceilings  the  devious  aisle,  the 
dastered  shaft,  and  wiadow  superb  in  tracery. 

The  interior  of  this  charch  measures  eighty-foar  taet  in  length 
hy  aixty  in  width;  aad  pecaliar  skifl  is  amced  ia  Its  disposal  for 
the  commodious  reception  of  a  large -congregatiott.  The  galleries 
are  free  from  the  support  of  columns,  being  sustidned  by  richly 
carved  arms  of  timber,  (cantilivers)  which  project  from  the  walls  > 
aad  their  continoaoce  is  broken  on  the  eastern  side  alone>  where, 
ia  a  canned  recess,  are  placed  the  pulpit  aad  readiag*deak,  haviag) 
ia  front,  the*  ratling  which  endoses  tbe  commaaion*tahle. 

This  handsome  fabric,  which  constitutes  the  most  difftingniiAied 
ardiitectural  feature  in  the  modern  part  of  Dublin,  was  erected 
after  the  designs,  and  under  the  superintendance  of.  Frauds 
Johnston,  Esq. 

The  GauacH  op  St.  Thoiias,  situated  in  Madborough-stroei^ 
was  built  between  the  years  1758  and  1762,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  John  Siiith,  the  architect  employed  in  the  church  of  St. 
Catherine.  The  plan  of  the  ornamental  parts  is  taken  from  a 
design  oif  Palladio,  subject  to  some  alterations!  The  chief  fa9ade 
possesses  considerable  elegance,  although  it  displays  a  mixture  of 
tiw  Oredaa  aad  Roman  styles,  more  calculated  to  attract  by  effiMt 
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than  to  gratifjr  by  a  simple  graodeor  of  eoDpoaent  parts.  The 
Corinthian  and  Composite  orders  are  used  tiurouglioot;  but  the 
splewloar  of  these  orders^  as  exhibited  in  the  principal  front  of 
this  diQrchj  is  not  supported  by  the  reraaimng  parts  ajid  prefaili^f 
diaraeter  of  the  building. 

The  interior^  which  is  eighty  feet  in  length  by  fifty«fcwo  feet  in 
wliik,  is  abandantly  ornamented,  in  the  Corinthian  order;  waA  the 
enriehmeBts  of  the  ceiling  evince  considerable  elegance  of  design. 

Several  of  the  remaining  parodiial  churches  of  J>«bliii  are  snf* 
lidently  commodious,  bat  it  would  appear  that  not  any,  besides 
those  already  noticed,  are  likely  to  afford  interest  in  description. 
It  may,  however,  be  necessary  to  observe  that  the  chorehes  of  A^ 
PePtr  and  Si.  Michtm*  are  the  largest  in  this  dty.    Both  these 

*  The  vaults  of  St.  Miclwn*s  coDStitate  a  subject  of  much  melaDchoIj 
interest  and  curiosity,  on  account  of  an  antiseptic  quality  which  they  are 
known  to  possess.  Bodies  said  to  liave  been  *'  deposited  here  some  centu- 
ries since,  are  still  in  such  a  state  of  preservation  that  their  featares  are 
neariy  discernible,  and  the  bones  and  skin  quite  perfect."  The  followiof 
remarks  on  this  local  pecaliarity  are  extracted,  wtthoat  comment,  Iroaiaa 
article  pablithed  in  a  periodical  paper,  some  short  time  back,  by  a  chemist 
of  Dublin.  *'  The  bodies  of  those  a  long  time  deposited,  appear  in  all  their 
awful  solitariness,  at  full  length,  the  coffins  having  mouldered  to  pieces; 
but  from  those,  and  even  the  more  recently  entombed,  not  the  least  cada- 
Terotts  smell  is  discoverable }  and  aU  the  bodies  exhibit  a  similar  appear* 
aace,  dry,  and  of  a  dark  colour.  The  floor,  walla,  and  atmcuphere  of  the 
vaalts  of  St.  Micfaan^t  are  perfectly  dry,  the  floorias  is  even  covered  widi 
dttst,  and  the  walli  are  composed  of  a  stone  peculiarly  calculated  to  resist 
moisture.  This  combination  of  circumstances  contributes  to  aid  nature  in  ren- 
dering the  atmosphere  of  those  gloomy  regions  more  dry  than  the  atmosphere 
we  enjoy.  In  one  vault  are  shown  the  remains  of  a  nun,  who  died  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  111 ;  the  body  has  now  been  thirty  years  in  this  mansion  of 
4eath  i  and  although  there  is  scarcely  a  remnant  of  the  coflin,  the  body  is 
aa  completely  preserved  as  if  it  had  been  embalmed,  with  the  exception  of 
the  hair.  In  the  same  vault  are  to  l>e  seen  the  bodies  pf  two  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergymen,  which  have  been  fifty  years  deposited  here,  even  more 
perfect  than  the  nun.  In  general,  it  was  evident,  that  the  old  were  much 
better  preserved  than  the  young.  A  convincing  proof  of  this  was  ajfordod 
In  the  instance  of  a  lady  who  died  in  child-birth,  and  was  laid  in  those  vaults 
mlfA  her  infeni  ta  her  arms.    Not  l<^ng  after,  the  infant  putrefied  and 
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iMctttfM  are  of  ft  cradl^m  gfoiiiid*ph]|,  and  imMi  pmtt%  of  tte 
Utter  buildiog  ef iaee  coMiderabfe  antiqoitjr.  The  cbnieh  of  Si, 
Amkm  (often  teraed  St.  Owen)  exhibito  some  cvrioos  traoea  of 
Ae  poiiiled  aidiitecUire  of  dUbreot  ages.  The  wlmle  of  aiafidMrki^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  western  end,  stiil  need  for  divine  «eHneo» 
is  new  in  a  stat6  of  rniai  and  the  spectacle  of  its  deetfy  '^  rendered 
additionally  impressive  bynomeroos  sepnichral  monnments^blendad 
with  Ihe  perishing  fragments  of  the  bniiding.  One  of  these  mono- 
naats,  ornamented  with  the  figures  of  «  knight  in  armonr  and  faf a 
hdy>  was  erectedin  1455,  by  Rowkind  Fita  Eastaoe,  Baron  Port^i 
lester^  who  buik  the  lusle  formerly  parallel  with  the  choir,  Tbft 
nest  aatient  of  the  remaining  monnm^ats  are  chiefly  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  >  and  several,  executed  in  those 
1^,  are  of  wood^  having  effi^^es  of  the  deceased^  carved  in  that 
material. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  this  place,  that  the  wh<rfe  of  the  chnrdieSjr 
with  the  exceptions  of  the  two  cathedrals,  are  deficient  in  funeral- 
aioaumenta  worthy  of  notice  for  excellence  of  design  or  sculptural 
execution.  We  are,  also>  constrained  to  observe  that  the  burial 
giounds  attached  to  the  churches  of  Dublin  are  lamentably  dispro* 
portioned  to  the  great  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  reiq>ective 
parishes;  a  circumstance  productive  of  some  very  offensive  viola- 
tions of  the  decent  preservation  due  to  the  remains  of  mortality, 
The  poor  bok>nging  to  that  crowded  part  of  the  city  denominated 
ike  Liberty,  have,  in  late  years,  interred  their  dead  in  the  hospital* 
fields,  near  KUmainham,  and  other  cemeteries  in  the  environs  of 
Dublin  j  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  grounds  for  burial 
might  be  laid  out  at  some  distance  from  the  city;  and  that  the 

dropped  away,  while  the  mother  beceme  like  the  other  oelsnchoiy  p^i* 
sen  of  this  gloomy  habitation.  In.the  year  1798,  two  brotbere,  of  the  name 
of  Sheers,  were  executed  the  same  day  for  high  treason,  and  after  suffer- 
inf  decapiUtion  were  laid  together  in  these  vaults;  and,  as  a  demonstra* 
ties  that  this  anti-septic  power  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  atmosphere  pecu- 
Ktf  to  those  nefioBs,  the  bodies  being  just  thrown  at  the  entrance  of  the 
vatfts,  were  exposed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  inflnenee  of  the  external 
atmosphoro,ia  eoaseqnence  of  which  they  shortiy  ^ler  totally  decayed," 
Tot.  I.  t 
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niiob  ptipdMtm  Muld  tt^aw,  #n>m  moHfies  of  'propitely,  liie 
exAmllple  Hms  honbly  set  by  tie  cbildrea  ef  tt«i0M»ity. 

8«¥eiy  of  the  Romak  CATtfouc  Cm^u  of  ObHte  »r«  ea|»« 
doH  faddtAgKySsdoiie  strodOM,  now  mj^Mgposs^  teonaaealeof 
•Ottnienblemflgttilicettoe.  The  peroehiai^chapelo  ere  twelve  in 
ineiibr;  bei|kle8wMehtherea«eiii  tUs'dtf  sixlHarieeetiAseTcft 
itomeriBtf. 

•  The  Bb^Mi  Mider  may  be  renliiBded  that,  deriag^  tbe  operafebtt 
4^Hl»pmi^€¥i!&,  thepelillc  ^erfonaaifeeol divine  service,  aooord- 
hf g  to  Iht  rites  of  the  Itbihan  Cktholkr  chtirch,  was  not  permitted 
fa  Ireland.  The  public  celebration  of  mass  was  first  tolerated,  ia 
modem  tidies,  by  Lolfd  €fcesterfield>  when  lord  Keoteikiant  of  Ire- 
hind,  A.  D.  1745  3  and,  even  yet,  the  catholics  are  not  allowed  to 
snmmon  their  congregations  by  the  toll  of  the  b^l 

Owing  to  the  long  prohibition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  forms  of 
pobBc  worships  the  chapels  are  chiefly  of  modem  efeetion,  but 
flererdl  are  designed  hi  a  modification  of  the  fine  character  of  ArchS- 
tectnre  which  digidfies  so  many  antieftt  ecdfesiasticd  strtrcfttfM, 
and  is  best  described  nnder  the  term  of  the  pointed  stj^e.  The 
fAindpal  efforts  of  ornament  and  expense  are  bestowed  6n  the 
iflterior ;  but  we  Unwillingly  observe,  that,  although  the  emtvet-^ 
Kshments  are  in  some  instances  elaborate,  and  are  often  (»ro«> 
A^dJve  of  An  imposing  effect  in  the  general  display,  a  ii^fln€  of 
dne  study,  concerning  the  MgMtj  and  diaracteristlcs  of  thediib'eift 
dasses,  or  orders,  of  this  style  of  ardiitecttire,  isr  too  freqpentiy 
apparent.  It  will  be  readQy  aHowed,  that,  from  obvious  ciretai- 
Stances,  the  massive  and  commaitdhig  solenmity  of  shafts  com- 
posed of  stone,  and  groiii-work  and  taracery  wrought  in  the  same 
material,  is  attainable  in  bat  few  modem  boildings.  Sin^lidty, 
however,  and  consonance  of  parts,  are  eqnally  practicaM^  in  mtte- 
rials  of  less  cost  and  more  easy,  workmanship.  Glitter  and  shew^ 
are  feeble  substitutes  for  harmony  of  arrangement  and  strictness 
of  architectural  keeping.* 

*  Oo  thii,  as  00  many  other  occasions,  we  recommend  Co  tiie  ecrioga 
attention  of  persons  employed  to  erect  relifious  strucinres  in  tlm  pointed 
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Htm  Hfiropiiii^tk^qf^  sitMted  'inMaiibciroiigh^atfeet;  ipr 
tfke'imth  aid*  gf  th*  river  Li%y>  ii  iaamodftof  dcsigm  widely* 
4iffneBt'tp  -tte  boildii^  noliced.  lybovo.  Thi«  Bfcroctore  vu  Qoni-^ 
«eaci^  in*  tbe  jear  1&16«  and  was  proceediag  r^idly  towarda 
cami^iosi,  when-apma  defects  in  Ae  plan  re&deved  it  aeoeisairf 
for  a  oonsiderable  part  to  be  taken  dowm  and  rebuilt.  The  WHurlf 
of  r«atoiatioii.i»  stiU  incQiaplete,  bat  is  in  aforw;^d  state. 

^a  ar^  told  that  tb»  design  of  th^  fabric  was  fiurpished  b};  an 
'^  ^mffa»  artist  residing  in  Paiw/'  The  Grecian  style  is  sfdopted,^ 
and  the  princ^^  front  presents  a  portico  of  six  cokmna  of  the 
Doric  4Mrder»  sapporting  anrentablatnre  and  pediment.  The  portico 
pfiyects  ten  feet^  and  the  cokmns  are  without  bases*  This  part 
ff  the  tndldii^  is  composed  of  P(M[tlaad  stone^  and- is  des|gnfd  i* 
iflutatien  of  the  facade  of  the  temple  of  Theseosj  at  Athens.  The 
Sfne  chaste  and  attracti?e  sia^Ucity  prerai|l&  ti^onghout  the  whole 
of  the  exterior.  In  the  centre  of  each  side  is  a  retiring  colosAad^ 
ascended^  as  is  the  porticc  in  fronts  by  a  flight  of  steps.  No 
statues  4ife  to  be  introduced  on  any  external  part  of  the  ohapel. 

The  plan  of  the  interior,  which  is  not  yet  completed,  is  thus 
sftsted  in  Mr.  Wright's  xecentworii  on  I>ublin :  ''  The  centre  or 
gESisd  aisle  ia  enclosed  by  a  rsnge  Y)f  cdiamns  on  eac)i  sidoj  whioh 
loypoft  an  entaUatttre>from  which  sp^iAgls  an  arcbedceilipgf  divided 
iota  compartments.  The  colonnade  is  continued  behind  tike  attarv 
whkh  stands  in  the  centreof  a  semidrcnlar  recess  at  the  endof  tb^ 
greasy  aiele,  exactly  opposite  the  principal  entrance,  and  a  passagie 
is  left  ovtside  the  colonnade  in  the  recesa.  The  altar,  which  is 
q^  detadied  from  every  other  part  of  the  building,  is  of  white 
marble,  enclosed  by  a  drcular  railing,  and  without  omameotr 

style,  tbe  jadiciouB  remarki  of  Dr.  MUner,  as  convejed  in  the  second 
letter  of  the  appendix  to  his  **  Inquiry  into  certain  vulgar  Opinions,'*  &c. 
*  Without  detracting  from  the  real  merits  apparent  in  the  design  of 
llfh  nagniicent  ehapel,  we  caasot  aroid  regretting  thai,  in  a  pile  so  costly; 
IWiagMioaapenoa  with  whom  the  plan  orlgiaatad,  decKned  a^pttag  Hurt 
imprewiTe  and  grand  style  of  architectnie  which  characterizey  i^  ecclesi- 
astical buildings  of  our  forefathers,  and  appears  to  ha  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  solemnities  of  religions  service. 
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Behind  the  ooh>iinade^  at  each  ftide,  are  aide  aisles,  the  length  of 
the  great  aisle,  and  uniting  behind  the  altar.  In  the  centre  of 
those  at  each  side  are  deep  recesses  of  a  rectangalar  shape,  in 
which  altars  are  also  placed,  so  forming  three  distinct  places  of 
worship  beneath  the  same  roof.  The  length  of  the  great  usfo  is 
150  feet,  and  the  breadth  about  190." 

The  expense  of  this  stately  pile  is  entirely  defrayed  by  snbscrip- 
tion.  The  snm  ofsSiSfiOO  has  ahready  been  expended,  and  itis 
^apposed  that  as  mnch  more  will  be  wanted  to  complete  the 
bnilding. 

There  are  in  DabUn  congregations  of  protestant  dissenters  of 
the  following  denominations:  Presbyterians j  Seceders;  Inde* 
pendents;  Methodists;  Kilhamites;  Moravians;  Baptists;  and 
Quakers.  To  each  of  these  classes  appertain  meeting*1ionses, 
which  do  not  requure  notice  as  snbjects  of  architectural  investi* 
gatiott. 

PUBLIC    INSTITUTIONS  RELATING   TO   SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE,  AND  THE  ARTS. 

The  DunLiN  Socikty,  institated  for  promoting  husbandry  and 
other  useful  arts  in  Ireland,  originated  in  the  patriotic  exertu>ns 
of  several  individuals,  who  united  in  the  year  1731,  for  the  fur- 
therance of  these  truly  estimable  purposes.  It  is  observed  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Young  that  this  association  "  has  the  undisputed  merit  of 
being  the  fiather  of  all  the  similar  societies  now  existing  in  Europe;*' 
a  national  honour  deserving  of  lasting  remembrance.  For  some 
time  the  fonds  of  the  establishment  proceeded  entirely  from  vo* 
luntary  contribution ;  but  a  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted 
in  the  year  1749,  since  which  period  annual  grants  have  been 
received  from  parliament.*  Although  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture, and  its  attendant  pursuits,  constituted  the  chief  objects 
originally  contemplated  by  this  society,  various  other  walks  of  art 
and  sdence  have  been  unbraced  in  its  progressive  and  enlaiged 

•  Th«  annaal  grant  from  pvlUment  was  £5,500,  antfl  the  year  laoO, 
tiace  which  period  the  amouat  has  been  increased  to  £10,000.  Each  i 
hor  for  life  pays,  on  his  admission,  the  sum  of  j£50. 
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tphare  of  action.  Lectures  are  periodically  given,  by  profeasori 
of  natural  philosophy^  botany,  chembtry,  mineralogy,  mining,  and 
the  veterinary  art;  and  dne  means  of  exemplification  are  provided 
lor  the  lecturers  on  each  conrse.  The  fine  arts  have,  also,  parti- 
cipated in  the  advantages  held  forth  by  this  institution.  Masters 
are  provided  for  gratuitous  instruction  in  drawing,  architecture, 
and  modelling;  and  various  subjects  of  study,  chiefly  consisting  of 
casts  firom  esteemed  originals,  are  reposited  in  the  house  of  the 
society,  for  the  benefit  of  pupils.* 

In  regard  to  the  exertions  used  by  this  institution  in  promoting 
its  first  and  most  important  object,  the  improvement  of  agricultural 
practice,  it  must  be  observed  that,  independent  of  various  experi* 
mmts  effected  under  its  sanction,  and  bounties  awarded  fiir  the 
exercise  of  particular  branches  of  good  husbandry,  persons  have 
been  sent  throughout  the  island  for  the  purpose  of  making  agri- 
cultural surveys  of  the  respective  counties,  similar,  m  intention, 
to  those  executed  under  the  direction  of  the  agricultural  board  of 
the  sister  country.  Twenty-three  of  these  reports  have  been 
completed,  and  printed  for  public  use.  Their  merit,  like  that  of 
tiM  English  surveys,  is  very  unequal;  but  several  are  executed 
with  dne  labour  and  talent,  and  afford  information  at  once  of  local 
aad  national  importance. 

The  vaeliil,  pleasing,  and  elegatit,  sdenoe  of  botany,  has  met 
with  the  liberal  attention  of  this  society.  Under  the  encouragement 
of  the  l^lature,  land  has  been  procured  at  Olasnevin,  a  village 
bordering  on  Dublin,  and  laid  out  as  a  botanical  garden,  ricUy 
fumislied  with  exotic  and  indigenous  plants.f  The  valuable 
coUectioa  of  mineral  and  animal  productions,  made  by  the  Dublin 
Society,  is  noticed  in  our  subsequent  account  of  the  buildings 
devoted  to  its  use.    For  the  benefit  of  students  in  the  veterinary 

*  Amooftt  the  models  provided  for  purpofes  of  study,  are  casts  from 
the  priDCipal  of  the  Elfin  ssarbies^  procured  by  tlie  society  for  the  sum 
•f£t\0. 

f  Bame  fcrtiwr  account  of  the  hotaaical  gardtn  at  4Mam§vim  it  prt<« 
•emtd  U  our  fagot  deaeripaft  of  Ike  saa^ririi/ iMIta. 
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art,  a  museom,  relating  to  that  braftck  of  knowledge,  hu  been 
poMshased  from  I>r.  P^rcival,  of  London. 

The  original  hoase  of  ^tke  society  was  sitiiated  in  tSnftoa- 
street;  but,  shortly  aflber  the  year  1801,  a  more  costly  strnctvre 
was  commenced,  with  the  aid  of  parliament,  on  ground  oon^poas 
to  Hawkins-street.  After  the  expenditoro  of  constdendile  sms 
on  the  buildings,  this  site  was  abandoned ;  and  the  society  removed 
to  its  present  noble  seat,  which  had  been  erected,  and  occnpied, 
as  the  town  mansion  of  his  Grace  the  Dtike  of  Leinster. 

This  capacious  pile  assuredly  constituted  the  most  spkndid 
private  residence  in  Ireland.  The  entranoe  is  from  Kildare-strest, 
by  a  massive  and  handsome  gateway,  which  opens  to  a  spacioas 
court,  forming  a  segment  of  a  circle.  The  boildiag  is  composed 
of  stone  i  and,  although  like  other  domestic  stnictores  in  Dublin, 
it  h  not  conspicuous  for  plenitude  of  exterior  oraanieHt,  is-Mli- 
«iently  emb^ished  for  the  attunment  of  «  dignified  ohifiiAer. 
The  principal  front  has  arusticated  basementy-ow  wUch  rise  Asir 
Corinthian  columns,  sustaining  a  pediment.  ColomaiiK,  of  the 
Doric  order,  proceed  from  ^aeh  side.  The  easlem  ib^ade  is 
destitute  of  arclntectnral  decorations,  and  tqpcns  to  a  lawn,  ek- 
tending  to  Merrion-square,  from  which  it  is  si^arated  hy  a  low 
wall.  This  mansion  was  erected  after  the  desif^  of  Mr.  Cassels, 
whose  nameis  so  greatly  dintlngiiishod  in  tH^  areUtactani  Jdstory 
oflndand. 

The  interior  has  experienced  many  aherations,  bntia  atilMar 
from  being  weU)&dapt6dto'the' various ^rposes  of  agreatnatiMal 
insdtution.  The  hall  is  a  room  of  soUe  proportions,  and  is 
ornamented  with  consid^srable  tasle  and^q)leBdbar.  VhiJiinry 
oocupiiisthe  western  wkig,  and  is  a:fineapartment,xoontaBiiigBot 
less  than  1^,000  volumes,  on  nabwal  idstory,  'agriedliove,  nd 
botany  j  t;he  fine  arts,  architecture,  antiquities,  &c.  This  col* 
lection.is  particularly  affluent  in  the  botanical  class. 

The  museum  affords  a  fine  assemblage  of  subjects  in  aat^al 
•hisMny.  Tho  kbouts  of  amnepous  soiemtifie  penOMi  haiBft  contri- 
buted to  the  vake of  tUft  Mffieetfon  ^bnt  ^Hia  printi|iri  mcktmkn 
piDceeds  from  the  purchase  of  the  Leskean  Museum,  made  in  the 
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year  1798**  Hie  q«diii«a8  of  the  aninnil  loogdom  are  ampgod 
wider  the  six  claisesof  MapuniJia}  ATes;  Amphibia;  Pisces } 
Insects;  and  Vermes ;  the  entire  nomber  of  examples  being  IJlfitf 
Hie  ffiiieral  part  of  the  I^eskean  oQQectioA  is  extreqiely  fine^  and 
eipeideiiced  coosiderijil^  .improyements  from  the  ha^d  of  tb^  late 
Mr.  Kirwan>  irhose  naine^.so  well  known.in  .the  world  of  science^ 
lanliiS  amo^iglt  the  brightest  and  mort  dnrable  ornaments  of 
Ij^eland^  his  native  conntty.  The  .mineralogical  collection  is 
divided  into  five  p^rts^  in  a^ttention  .to  H»  roles  laid  down  by 
Werner^  in  his  Treatise  on  the  formation  of  a  complelie  Cabinet 
of  Minerals^  In  the  miscellanpons  parts  of  the  Museum  are 
several  articles  of , considerable  interest ;  bnt  we  mnst  state,  with 
r^gretj  that  few  subjects  rebting  to  Irish  antiquities  are  here 
r^oeited,  and  jBcarcely  i|ny  of  great  rarity  or  importance.    This 

•  Mr.  Leike,  from  whom  ^|s  collection  ^r{LT.etJt8  p^e,  was.  one  of 
Ibe  most  dittinguished  papils  of  the  celebrated  Werner.  After  his  deceue 
his  BOieiim  was  pnrchasedby  the  Dablin  Society,  for  the  lom  of  1350/.  The 
Boolegileal  department «f  iheLeskean  collection  i»  particularly  rich  in  shells, 
bottecfliss,  beetles,. and. examples  of  the  serpent  tribe  {  but  is  defteiont  in 
beasts  and  birds* 

f  The  Society  has  published  a  "  Catalogae  of  the  Sul^ecU  of  .Natofal 
History  In  this  Mnieum,'*  in  the  adTertisementio  which  it  is  stated  that  the 
classiflcation  adopted  **  is  generally  that  of  Linnsens,  the  exception  being 
U  the  class  iHueUy  which  is  arranged  according  to  Fabriciui^  with  a 
farther  deviation,  under  the  authority  of  Cuvier,  by  which  the  genus  Ccacer 
Is  witfadiawn  from  the  Aptera  of  Linnmus,  and  the  utfgpas/s  of  Fa6rlotoS| 
to  the  class  Fsrmti^  under  a  new  order  CrwiaceaJ** 

t  As  a  striking  instance  of  the  neglect  with  whifh  JU-^l^d  has  been  too 
frequently  treated  by  scientific  men  in  past  years,  it  muit  be  remarked 
that  there  was  not,  in  the  Leskean  collection,  a  single  mineralogical 
specimen  finim  this  country.  We  hare  much  gratification  in  obserTing  that 
the  Dahlia  Society  has,  for  some  time,  directed  the  attention  of  persons  of 
ade^MSe  talent  to  the  task  of  inTestigating  the  minerals  and  fossUs  of  their 
natiTO  island.  In  this  department  great  praise  isjdne  to  ft.  Griftth,  £s^. 
the  mining  engineer  of  the  society.  The  .|peclgM>ns  already  collected  ere 
arranged  in  the  chorographical  order  of  the  thirty-two  political  divisions 
of  Ireland.  This  department  affords  many  curious  and  Taluable  articles, 
calculated  to  faiche  farther  exertions,  and  is  entitied  Xuiwm  Uiiemieum 
Jteg mmi  Masf tfle. 
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miiseam  and  room  of  statuary  are  open  to  public  inapection  for  two 
days  in  every  week,  and  access  to  the  library  may  be  obtdned  by 
introdaction  to  the  librarian. 

The  Royal  Ihish  Acadbmy.— Promvarionscanses,  injorioiis 
to  the  pursuit  of  speculative  science  and  the  cultivation  of  polite 
literature^  Ireland  remained  destitute  of  an  academical  institntion 
for  the  nurture  of  these  important  national  objects,  long  after 
neighbouring  countries  had  received  so  estimable  an  advantage* 
In  the  midst  of  party  feuds,  inimical  even  to  a  cordial  unity  of 
interests  in  the  prosecution  of  literary  refinement,  this  island, 
however,  cherished  within  its  bosom  some  men  distinguished  by 
genius  and  philanthropy,  who^  struggled  with  vigour,  although 
ineffectually,  to  encourage  a  taste  for  letters  aud  the  arts,  as  an 
antidote  to  the  bitter  spirit  of  the  times,  and  a  solace  for  conae- 
quent  privations. 

About  the  year  1683,  Mr.  Molineux  endeavoured  to  establish 
a  society  in  this  country,  similar  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
In  this  undertaking  he  was  ably  supported  by  the  talents  of  Sir 
William  Petty.  But  the  sera  was  peculiarly  unpropitious ;  and 
the  learned  association,  after  a  difficult  existence  of  five  years,  sank 
to  utter  dissolution,  amidst  the  public  and  private  woes  of  that 
troubled  period. 

In  1744,  a  society  of  greater  promise  was  formed,  for  the 
purpose  of  historical  and  chorographical  researches,  under  the 
name  of  the  Physico-Historical  Society.  By  different  members 
of  this  association,  and  under  the  encouragement  <^  its  protecting 
genius,  several  works  were  executed,  which  take  place  amongst 
the  most  valuable  productions  of  the  Irish  press. — ^The  temper  of 
the  times  was  still  repugnant  to  the  growth  of  all  liberal  arts 
and  sentiments  -,  and,  in  the  short  term  of  two  years,  this  society 
also  fell  the  victim  of  a  frigidity  of  public  spirit,  that  must  be 
recorded  with  regret,  not  unmixed  with  a  feeling  of  shame.  A 
mote  genial  season,  however,  has  arisen,  and  an  academy  has  been 
established,  in  an  age  which  is  likely  to  entertain  an  increasing 
sense  of  the  importance  of  its  efforts  to  add  dignity  to  the  country, 
by  patronizing  the  dissemination  of  letters,  and  setting  the 
example  of  literary  discussion. 
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The  Royal  Irish  Academy  ariginated  in  a  sodety  of  gentlemen^ 
(dnefly  connected  mth  the  onivereity,  who  commenced,  in  the 
year  178S>  weekly  meetings  for  the  commnnication  of  opbtons  om 
Hterary  snlijects^in  which  essays  were  read  in  torn,  by  the  respectiTe 
members.  The  accession  of  persons  distingoished  in  different 
walks  of  literatnrc  shortly  proved  so  great,  that,  in  178^,  the 
society  was  incorporated,  by  act  of  parliament,  nnder  the  name 
of   the  Royal  Ikish  Acaobmy  roa  tbb  Stupy  of  Polite 

LlTBBATURB,  SciBNCB,  AND  ANTIQUITIES. 

The  King  is  patron,  and  the  Lord  Ldentenant  is  visiter  of  the 
academy.  The  number  of  members  is  at  present  180  5  and  the 
T^gnlation  of  the  society  is  vested  in  a  president  and  vice  presi- 
dents I  a  treasurer ;  two  secretaries  ;  and  a  cooncil  of  twenty-one, 
whkh  is  subdivided  into  three  committees,  of 'science,  polite 
literatare,  and  antiquities. 

The  Academy-house  is  sithated  in  Grafton  street,  and  is  a 
pUn  but  spacious  edifice,  provided  with  a  library,  and  suitable 
apartments  for  the  purposes  of  the  institntion.  Occasional  prizea 
are  proposed  for  the  most  approved  compositions  on  given  subjects, 
and  the  academy  has  published  twelve  volumes  of  its  transactions, 
which  rank,  in  every  point  of  view,  with  the  best  publications  of 
contemporary  sodeties. 

The  KiEWANiAN  Society  was  founded  in  the  year  181!2,  and 
has,  for  its  principal  objects,  the  cultivation  of  knowledge  in 
ehemistry,  minenilogy,  and  other  branches  ot  natural  history.  In 
Hb  extended  field  of  operation,  this  society  is  designed  to  encourage 
a  general  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry  throughout  the  country. 
The  iq^llation  assumed  by  this  most  useful  institution  is  derived 
from  the  late  celebrated  Richard  Kmcan,  whose  chemical  works 
reflect  so  much  honour  on  Ireland,  and  who  was  the  liberal  friend 
of  every  scientific  pursuit. 

The  Ibbbno-Geltic  Society  is  instituted  for  philokgical, 
historical,  and  antiquarian  inquiries,  connected  with  the  study  of 
the  Gaelic  language.  The  great  value  and  interest  of  such  aa 
institution  are  sufficiently  obvious ;  and,  if  any  attractioB  biepood 
die  evident  induGeBieats  shouU  be  required,  it  may  be  tmtMmfi 
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to  observe  that  tkore  ire,  reposited  in  vaiiaos  Iftnmi,  «»d  fiboed 
in  the  pr^cmoiift  temire  of  fMrivate  kidi^MDals^  y&j  biumn^^ 
naBMcri^Mkttiiigtotiieoiurly  histoiya^  the 

paUkatioii  of  wUch  has  been  dMoied  a  gnat  deiidarataw  if 
MHBo  of  tkB  most  diBtiiigusbed  scholan  in  ovary  age  finronrabk  to 
Uteraiy  iBvestigation.  We  remark^  with  much  r^gret^  Aatai- 
tlioiigh  thia  i^odx^  is  actirely  sii|^rted  by  aovend  patriotic 
noblemen  and  geatlemeo,  it  is  deficient  in  the.oo-operation  of  the 
public ;  a  drcamstance  additionally  u^pleaaing  when  we  lecoUact 
the  snecessfiil  exertions  of  the  Highland  Soaetie8».establiahed  for 
similar  purposes* 

The  Royal  Couiies  or  SuMMONa  is  Mloatcd.onAhe  wait 
aide  of  St.  Stephen's  Gnsen^  and  is  ar  handaoiae  baiMiiif.  of 
moderate  dimensions^  begnn  in  1896^,  and  eroded  Jit  tho^^poase 
of  j^5,000.  The  front  is  chiefly  composed  of  Porthndnst—n, 
«nd  is  chastely  omamented  in  the  Doric  order«  The  interior  is 
proyided  with  a  theatre^  in  which  lectures  are  periodicals 
4lelivered  on  anatomy  i  saigery  i  the  practice  of  physic ;  anrfkal 
pharmacy  j  and  other  requisite  bFaacfaes  of  profeasionaliiiatniOtioD. 
The  dissecting-rooms,  and  otiier  qyartments  i^^ertaining  to  this 
collegiate  establishment,  are  on  a  desirable  scale  of  extent  .and 
conyenience. 

TfaiB  auigeons  of  DnUin  were  not  incorporated  nntil  the  year 
1784,  a  ciBCumstance  which  may,  ^perhaps,  in  some  measars 
account  for  a  feet  that  would  otherwise  be  notieni^ly  discredita- 
ble >*— the  want  of  due  respect,  long  prevailing  in  Ixdand^  for 
the  members  of  one  of  jthe  most  honourable  profeippms  in  wj^ 
the  talents  and  labours  of  man  cam  possibly  be  engaged.  The 
atndioes  inquiries  of  this  coUe|^«te  establishiiient^  and  the  ^egst- 
latioBS  eirfaroed  by  its  councils,  hare  already  improTed,  in  an 
important  degree,  the  practice  of  surgery  in- tUs  oonntry. 

The  oorpofalion  of^ApofascAKixs,  in  ]>uhUn,4remainedhlended 
with  that  of  barbers,  until  the  year  1745,  at  which  date  the 
lapoflmcaries.were  constituted  a  distiact  bc>dy.  In  179D,  Hhey  judi- 
utsed  their cQiporate-privileges,  by petitLoningparlw- 
•  pifcrmiaBion  to^caasenAind,  ibr  .dio|Miposfi  ^eMJH^^ 
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Hall  fer  tb^rapply  of  meMSDeeo#a  pnrequalily^finopmod  mdcr 
HieiBBpec^n  of  penons  duly  bUIM.  This  twiMiagitaiids  in  fit. 
Muy*«-fllroet^  and  eomprMos  a  ehopfor  veadiagdnigs^  aiida»flb^ 
benitorylbrcMBpoiiiidiiigcfeeBiicalt.  LaotnmaMlitiP^ileliveiwl 
^a  dlemistry  aad.pluraiacy,  a&d  Hie  eKaanattkni  of  candidHlwi  ftr 
the  rank  of  master  apothecary  ia  condacted  with  great  atrioteeas* 

The  PoivLic  LiBBARtM  of  a  oity  obnonaly  fom  objects  of 
topegn^kal  notiee^  beyond  the  inMeat  deriTed  4Mi  a  aMve 
etafeeiheDtof  the  character  and  ertentoft^TeapectlveoQUeetiewij 
eince  the -number  of  these  inatitntions,  and  tiie  degree  of  UberaKly 
inth  which  they  are  supported^  aaaiet  in  conyeying  due  ideas  of 
the  atafte  of  society^  as  Mgfeffds  the  progress  of  inteBeekoal 
refinementz-^he  nsnal  ooncomitaBt  of  national  prosperity. 

^nie  tfbrary  aCtached  to  Hie  nnitersity,  (ah^eady  noticed  in  oor 
9tbomA  of  IVinity  College)  mast  be  Tiewed  as  a  aplendid  appen- 
dage to  a  coHegiate  establishment,  and  as  the  rq^^esitory  of 
materials  for  the  historian,  rather  than  as  a  collection  designed 
-ibrgtoerdnse.  ThevalnableftbrarybehmgingtothelMbV^Soaiety 
Ites  ahky^been  prerionsly  mendoned,  as  an  object  iinmediaMlyean- 
nected  with  the  patriotic  views  of  that  excellent  institation. 

MaraKa  Library,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Patriclf  s 
Cathedral^  was  founded  in  1707^  by  Dr.  Narcissus  Marshy  then 
AsddHshop  of  Dublin.  OrigiaaUy  aU  ''  genlieaen  and  gc»- 
dn8fees"%ad  ifras  access  to  it;  hot  some  veiy^liaBBeM  ahwes 
having  been  p^etrated  by  persons  asssumiilgthe  former  of  these 
characters,  the  terms  of  admission  are  now  more  circumspect, 
although  still  sufficiently  liberal.  The  greater  part  of  the  books 
contained  in  tins  library  formerly  belonged  to  Bishop  StiUingfieet, 
aad  were  pasehased  by.Archbiahop  Maash,  £or  the  pwiNMe  to 
nMdrifaey  are  at  present  devoted.  Many  donatioas  have  been 
msidNf  by  dMRrent  persons,  at  subsequent  periods,  and  the  whdle 
of  (he  books,  consisting  of  about  ^5,000  volumes,  are  arranged 
in  two  lon^  galleries,  which  meet  each  other  at  a  right  angle.* 

•  aemddgM  aiany  bedks'in'Oii^bCary^itMOlkfdniifltfiy  V^tooKSd^  Bean 
I^VkyWt^mA  ftiiv^ttuut|[taa]<aolss«  beOcrawl^si  have  becftt'^fitlMi  byshat 
dMtJagniiiied  perioa.    Some  of  the  noit  cariotts  of  these  I 
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The  Libnriwa  baa  a  salary  of  i£^10  per  mmim,  on  eontftioit  of 
leeoping  tke  Imil^Uog  in  repair^  together  vith  an  allowance  of 
.j£30  for  an  assistant  Ubrarian  J  bat  no  other  pnmsioa  than  ^at 
of  ^10  per  mmum,  is  made  f<Hr  the  purchase  of  new  prodactioos, 
or  SBch  as  might  be  deemed  requisite  to  the  improvement  of  the 
library. 

The  Dmbim  Jdirarg  Soaiety  was  established  in  the  year  1791, 
.and  is  OBpported  by  annual  subscriptions.  The  library  contains  a 
jodidons  collection  of  the  best  modem  works«and  the  design  of  the 
establishment  also  comprehends  a  separate  dqiartment  for  tiie 
daily  and  other  periodical  publications.  The  subscribers  are 
about  1500  in  number.  A  handsome  and .  spacious  building  lias 
been  recently  erected  in  D^Olier-street^  for  the  use  of  this  society. 

The  Dmbrm  InetUutkm,  designed  for  literary  and  adent^ 
ol^ects^  was  established  in  the  year  1811.  The  sum  of  j^l5j000 
was  raised^  by  900  transferable  debentures^  of  eSSO  each  j  and  with 

fiiUo  copy  of  Clarendon't  Hiitory  of  tlie  Rebellion,  and  exUbit  tbe  violeaee 
of  Swift's  dlllike  for  tiie  Scoto  of  the  leventeeath  century.  On  the  laaer 
tide  of  the  cover  of  the  first  Tolnme  is  written,  **  Finished,  the  fourth  time, 
April  18th,  1741  {'*  «nd  this  information  is  worthy  of  attention,  since  eone 
part  of  the  acrimony  contained  In  the  remarks  may  jnstiy  be  attributed  to 
the  morbid  irritability  in  which  the  dean  was  plonged,  at  a  date  so  doeely 
bordering  on  Ms  last  oppressive  Illness.  The  notes  chiefly  consist  of  indig- 
Bant  ezdaautloBS  and  angry  inToctives.  .The  lUlowinf  examples  may  be 
given,  as  conveying  dne  notions  of  their  general  character.  **  The  caned, 
hellish,  vilany,  treachery,  treasons,  of  the  Scots,  were  the  chief  gronads 
and  causes  of  that  execrable  rebellion.'*  Concerning  Clarendon's  expres- 
sion, the  word  of  a  king^  Swift  observes  **  This  phrase  is  repeated  some 
hundred  times,  but  b  ever  foolish,  and  too  often  false."— To  the  name  of 
the  Marqness  of  Hamilton,  introduoed  by  Lord  Clarendon,  at  page  96  of 
the  flnt  volume,  Swift  hat  appended  the  resHirk,  *'  A  cnned  irme  Soot  I'* 
Rnthen,  also,  he  designates  '*  a  cursed  Scottish  dogl"  and  the  Bari  of 
Stamford  he  terms  **  a  rogue— half  as  bad  as  a  Scot."— At  page  S48  of  the 
second  volume,  he  remarks  that  **  the  devil  made  the  damnable  Scots  cove- 
nant.'* In  different  notes  on  the  third  volume  are  the  following  passages : 
**CaffBed8cot!  sotdhisklBfflbragroatI"  **  The  Scots  were  the  cause 
nad  thief  tastrmnent  of  the  king's  murder,  by  delivering  him  up  to  the 
Bngliihrvbels." 
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Ou  fcii4 apoblic  UMrary  m  opened  k  SMdmlle-MMet.  At- 
ttehad  to  tbe  genenl  Ubfary,  is  »  drcnhtiag  Ubraty  of  vftck 
woriMMGOmtitatetho  dast  of  familiiHr  reading.  Thh  mcHihitn 
are  in  Bwnber  about  000$  one  half  of  wiu>m  are  proprietora ,  and 
the reauoBder flibeefibcn>  atthevatedf  three gmnete jg#r mmum 
each. 

The  Tbbatbb  RovAL.  On  the  meBtien  of  the  DdiliB  Theatre 
bn^  fiaiona  of  histrionic  fuBe,  rdatiag  to  tinea  loi^  paat»> 
ariae  in  tiM  mind  of  every  person  cenTeraaBt  with  dramatie  annik. 
The  ahadea  of  Wilkea,  Booth,  and  Farqnbar ;  of  Qnin-;  Cibber> 
and  Ganich;  flit  over  the  frncy,  either  in  the  aolemiity  of 
'^  acepCred  pall,*'  and  attended  with  bowl  and  dagger,  or  is' 
fataie>ao  iaimitebly  conic,  that  even  the  Up  of  woe  night  relax  to 
a  tomrient  andle.  To  theae  memorable  ijfiuutie$  succeed^  in  the 
"  mind'a  eye,**  the  almoet  rival  excellendea  of  Barry,  Moaaop, 
Woodward,  Crawford,  and  Woffington.— The  sway  of  the  stage* 
sceptre  of  Dublin  by  Sheridan  presents  to  the  contemplation  a 
Cunily  diatingnished  for  talent  through  aemal  descents,  and  which 
tonainatea,  in  public  view,  wilh  a  character  req^eodent  on  the 
theatre  of  the  great  world,  as  well  as  on  that  epitomised  stage 
which  merely  **  balds  the  miribor  up  to  nature.*' 

The  first  r^fular  theatre  in  this  city  was  erected  about  the  year 
1635,  by  John  Ogilby,  master  of  the  revels  during  the  government 
of  Lord  Strafford,  and  more  generally  known  as  the  translator  of  > 
Hboier.  The  building  first  erected  as  a  theatre  by  Mr.  Ogilby< 
was  situated  in  Werburgh-street ;  but  he  afterwards  raised  a 
secoad  structure,  for  this  purpose,  in  Orange^  stxeet,  since 
called  Smock-alley.  This  building  was  constructed  with  so  little 
care,  that  a  part  fell  down  within  nine  years  after  ita  erection  $ 
by  which  aceident  seyeral  persons  were  killed  and  wounded. 
Theatrical  amusements  were  then  suspended  for  a  considerable 
time  J  but,  during  the  festivities  which  took  place  in  Dublin,  after 
the  victory  of  the  Boyne,  the  citizens  repaired  the  house  in 
SBM>ck-aUey,  and  formed  a  company  for  the  gratuitous  represen- 
tation of  the  tragedy  of  Othello ;  a  circumstance  deserving  of 
remembrance,  as  it  introduced  to  the  stage  Mr.  WUhea,  after* 
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wards  8^  big^y  cMmtei  as  a  pevfimer.  Ai'tibe  aaai«  ktetn» 
la  tibe  )«ar  leMs  ^hioq^e  EWfakar/  deatintf  to  lastb^  -inte  « 
a  coiue  writer,  WM  fine  iiaiierad  to  fiibHoMi^  lliegBunKi 
Booth  WIS,  likciriw,  first  coldvital  on  tlttsB  boaids.  Ia  ^ 
early  pefta  <^tbe  eigkteeiiUi  cantnry  tkis  tfaatraarosetaadmree 
of  emiftence,  lugUy  creditable  to  the  liberality  of  the  dty.  Ihs 
ttost  ^tiBgiiished  perfoniets  on  Ihe  Londoa  sfiE^  wsBS  asjiat 
ti^  bfitod  to  Dtiblib,  aiidthe  iaonsiiv  tarta  of  thsiiiliMiaato 
for  dranii^  rcprcsentalaons  speedily  lad  to  the  ersdioii  of  sevend 
n6w  theati^es. 

It  is  paiBfol  to  <4ieer?6,  that,  dariog  these  years,  soMpiBUHi 

Uft  the  e^Kerdse  of  talent,  theprWessims  of  epbyerivw. Wiis 

«  d^raded  point  of  yiew,  even  by  t^se  inost  vvsoeplibie  •»  tts 

dnrHMol  draaiatkeihibMoii}  and  the  Hieatre  was  Jhe  cheese  wp^ 

for  the  display  of  boisterous  vtdgunty  amongst  bands  of  nntaoght, 

or  in*«tstored,  yo«igmen>  who,  by  descent  and  estato,  seemed 

intended  for  members  of  the  irish  gentility.    We  are  told,  bf  the 

Idstorians  of  the  sti^,  tiVHt  the  DnhKn  theatre  did  net  asssmethe 

Ihrmof  8  weO-regnkCed  ilNMnatio  establishment  imtilthe'isMile 

years  of  the  eighteenth  eentory.    It  was  then  that  Mr.  ShcridM 

succeeded  to  the  management;  and  his  labours  were  greatly 

beneficial  in  elevating  the  character  of  the  exhibitions,  and  in 

correcting  the  manners  of  the  audience.    His  elfbrts  towards  tiie 

attunment  of  the  latter  object  were,  however,  made  freqnently  to 

the  injury  of  his  property,  and  sometimes  to  the  hasfld  of  hie  liHe. 

The  deficiency  in  that  polish  which  can  proceed  onlyfirom  the 

cnltivation  of  letters,  is,  indeed,  nowhere  more  remarkably  as 

rq^ards  the  annab  of  I>ablin,  than  in  the  spirit  of  ferodons  riot 

Which  formerly  charaotertzed  a  great  part  of  the  asseialib^e,  then 

somewhat  erroneously  termed  a  theiatrioal  andienoer* 

*  A  din^iuUiif  deicripUon  of  the  dUsolate  penons  by  ivbom  tke  tran* 
qnillhy  of  the  Dublin  theatre  wai  coDtinaally  interrupted  in  the  early  part 
of  the  elsfateenth  century,  ii  conveyed  in  the  following  passai^e  of  a  recent 
pttUieatiiNi.  **  These  young  men  were  generally  dhrtkiguithed  by  the  niie 
of  Budtif  which  was  fteqaently  prefixed  to  their  sumame,  as  an  f^siarn- 
to  dlatinsBlA  the  sMMt  amanent.    It  was  their  practice,  to  wMh  np  and 
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Pierbw^  to  tbti  ooiQilieaieeiiieiil  of  Mr.  Sheridan^s  career^  an 
tnioii  bad  taben  plaeo  betiroem  the  two  thaatres  of  IXablin,  sitoal«d 
in  Aim^perHHlpeet  wmi  Sdmook-alley  ;*  and  botk  were  placed  undec 
Us  sefe'diteelioB,  The  tooaarcha  of  the  aock  and  bnsUiiir  if  jpAd* 
loaopUcrily  vic^edj  hold  forth  an  ImiipesaiTe  kason  tp  kiaga  of 

down  iliroagli  Lucas's  Coflbe-ln>iiB6,  wiA K  tmiif  tor  their  laoMng  gowflv 
wmwpittg  A6  flfNMT,  and  challenge  Miy' nHm  to^  fight  iHio4»^«ec|lfenttroA 
«foB  ft.  Hey  also  astaaied  tbe  appeUatiev  ef  '*  Mohawks*'  aad  ^«  Oho^ 
r#hees,*'  and  their  aeUoda  weald  sot  disffivee  their  savage  Archetypes.'^ 
As  an  example  ef  the  license  assumed  by  these  persons,  on  the  authority  oC 
the  character  they  arrogated — that  of  ^gentlemen  ! — the  subjoined  anecdote 
is  extracted  from  the  work  cited  aboVe  (Walshes  Hist,  of  Dublin,  vol.  it* 
p.  1115— f0.)  **0nth6  IM  of  January,  lT4N),ayoinigmfla,  ef  thaaam 
af  IMIyv  ^i>t  «0  Ihet  pitawckAniaxkalaJ,  aad  ttlmbliig  over  thaayiheat 
got  apoif  the  stage,  aosd  proceeded  fe  Ae  g»ea».reom>'  wher^he  InaaUed 
sone  of  the  females  in  the  most  gross  pnd  indecent  manner.  As  the  play 
could  not  proceed,  he  was  taken  away  and  civilly  conducted  back  to  the 
pit ;  here  he  seized  a  basket  of  oranges,  and  amused  himself  by  pelting  the 
performers,  particularly  Mr.  Sheridan,  whom  he  publiely  abused  in  the 
grossest  manner,  A  few  aightvafler  he  retovaed  with  Afly  of  Maassoeirtteai 
wko,  clinMag  over  the  spikaa  of  tbestago,  prooeoded  to  the  dfreariag 
roona,  in  search  of  lir.  Shsri^ui,  with  drawn  swords,  which  they  thrust 
lato  ther  chests  and  presses  of  clothes^  to  feel,  as  thoy  facetiously  observed, 
if  he  was  there  $  and  not  finding  him,  they  proceeded  to  his  house  in  Dorset- 
street  with,  the  same  murderous  intention.  After  much  riot  for  several 
aigfcta  in  the  theatre  of  a  similar  kiffd,  the  cause  was  brought  to  a  legal 
decisloa,  onder  a  general  ImpiMsioa  is  Dahlhithata  jary  could  nevea  fiad 
aCBBtlefloanguiHyof  aaassaoltoikapliQFer!  It  was  on  this  occasiotf  that 
a  banister  resnrked,  ^  he  had  never  seea  a  gentlenmn^plaiyer ,'  when  Mr«  * 
Sheridan  replied,  /  I  hope  yon  see  one  now.  Sir.'  Kelly  was  found  guilty 
of  the  assault,  and  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  ;p500,  and  three  months  imprison- 


•  These  formed  the  two  prtncipsi  theatres  of  DnUia  ki  tbeearty  pari 
of  tho  eig^iteenlh  century,  aad  ware  long  opposed  to  each  other,  in  com- 
maailahfle  rivalry.  Qoin  and  Oihher  played  at  Aungiar-atreet,  wUlerGarrick 
•mcciaed  Ui  saperior  taleata,  seconded  by  the  sterlUig  merit  of  Mrs.  Wof- 
angtoB,  in  the  theatre  of  Smock-alley.  The  reader,  acquainted  with 
theatrical  records,  will  scarcely  need  to  be  reminded  that  an  epidemic 
disorder,  which  appeared  In  Dublin  at  this  tfane,  was  locally  termed  the 
G^rHekftwr^  as  it  was  commonly  thoaghttohave  arisen  ftam  the  ciwwdsd 
» of  the  tflaaftw  dariag  the  perfomanca  of  that  iacoaiponUa  aatar* 
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more  substantial  form,  respeciing  the  instability  bt  all  mortal 
sway.  Dangers  accnmnlated  round  the  throne  of  Sheridan,  and 
the  whole  fabric  of  his  sorerdgnty  was  soon  nndermined.^-A  tew 
and  rival  theatre  had  long  been  projected ;  and  the  intention  was 
carried  into  effect  by  the  erection  of  a  bnilding  in  Orow-street, 
which  was  opened  on  the  93d  of  October^  1758,  under  the  direction 
of  Barry  and  Woodward.  Our  limits  prevent  ns  from  entering 
forther  on  any  resemblance  of  a  detailed  reriew  of  the  annals  of 
the  Irish  stage,  confessedly  a  subject  of  no  ordinary  interest. 
Barry  was  opposed  in  his  turn  by  Mossop  ^  and  the  rivalry  between 
these  parties  continued  till  IJSJ,  when  Mossop  became  sole  pro- 
prietor of  both  theatres.  On  the  death  of  that  respectable 
performer,  Mr.  Ryder  succeeded  as  manager ;  and,  in  order  to 
preclude  opposition,  rented  both  theatres,  namely,  those  of  Smock- 
alley  and  Crow*street,  the  latter  of  which  only  he  kept  open. 
The  vacant  house  was  afterwards  opened  by  Mr.  Daly  i  but  was 
soon  abandoned,  and  converted  into  merchant's  stores.  On  the 
site  of  the  former  theatre  in  Smock-alley,  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  is  now  erected ;  and  Dublin,  at  present,  possesses  but  one 
theatre  for  public  performance  of  the  legitimate  drama. 

The  patent  of  Crow-street  theatre  having  lately  expired,  a 
renewal  has  been  obtained  from  government  by  Mr.  Harris,  of 
Covent  Garden ;  and  under  the  direction  of  this  judicious  and 
spirited  manager  a  new  theatre  has  been  erected,  on  the  site  of 
the  house  formerly  belonging  to  the  Dublin  Society  in  Hawkins- 
street.  For  the  following  particulars  respecting  this  very  hand- 
some and  well-designed  structure,  we  are  indebted  to  a  brief  but 
interesting  work  on  '^  Ancient  and  Modem  Dublin,"  recently 
published  by  the  Rev.  6.  N.  Wright,  A.  M. 

"  The  fcNrm  is  that  of  a  lyre,  but  the  line  of  the  back  of  the 
boxes  being  struck  from  a  different  centre  from  that  of  the  front, 
gives  the  dress  circle,  when  viewed  from  the  stage,  the  appearance 
of  a  crescent.  The  decorations  of  the  first  tier  of  botes  are 
selected  and  adapted  from  the  temple  of  Bacchus  $  are  divided  into 
pannels  by  gilt  mouldings,  and  separated  by  gold  pedestals, 
ornamented  with  burnished  gold  cadocei ;  these  pedestals  fete 
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the  bMU  of  two  rows  of  bornkhed  gold  colnnuis^  which  are  Anted, 
and  i^ypnrently  rapport  the  eecond  circle  of  boxes,  the  slips,  and 
the  gallery.  On  the  first  circle  is  placed  a  oondnaous  ornament, 
adapted  from  the  temple  of  Erecthens  and  Minerva  Polias  ;  and  on 
the  upper  one  a  composition  of  the  Greek  chain,  twined  with  the 
shamrock  i  mouldings,  taken  from  the  classic  models  of  ancient 
Greece,  run  all  round  the  three  tiers. 

'*  The  ornaments  of  the  proscenium  are  compositions  from 
decorations  found  in  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  surmounted  by 
draperies  of  velvet  and  gold,  and  by  arches  surrounded  by  the 
Greek  fret  and  honeysuckle.    The  upper  part  of  the  proscenium  is 
connected  with  the  ceiling  by  coves,  which  leave  no  harsh  lines  to 
hart  the  eye ;  and  this  part  of  the  proscenium  and  ceiling  forms 
the  peculiar  feature  of  the  theatre,  and  the  Jirst  instance  of  such 
an  attempt ;  by  continuing  the  circle  of  the  back  of  the  boxes, 
along  the  proscenium,  instead  of  cutting  it  short  by  the  straight  line 
of  the  stage,  as  in  every  other  theatre,  a  completely  circular  ceiling 
is  formed, by  which  means  a  great  appearance  of  expanse  is  attained, 
without  the  inconvenience  of  distance ;  and  the  performer  speaks 
actually  in  the  body  of  the  house,  without  the  appearance  of  in- 
truding upon  the  auditory.     It  is  to  the  form  of  this  ceiling  and  the 
absence  of  any  distinct  top  proscenium,  that  we  attribute  the 
facility  with  which  the  slightest  word  uttered  on  the  stage  is  heard 
in  the  remotest  comer  of  the  house.    Tlie  ceiling  is  coved  into  a 
shallow  dome,  divided  into  decorated  compartments,  and  being 
supported  by  a  circular  row  of  antse-pilasters  surmounted  by  an 
entablature,  ornamented  with  gold  wreaths,  gives  to  the  theatre 
the  appearance  of  a  vast  Greek  temple.     All  the  decorations  are 
raised  in  burnished  gold  upon  lilac  pannels,  relieved  by  fresco- 
coloured  stiles  i  the  tints  are  so  blended  as  to  present  no  decided 
distinction  of  colour  to  fatigue  the  eye,  and  all  the  lines  are  curves.** 
The  theatre  of  Dublin  opens  in  November,  and  closes  in 
Almost.     During  the  summer  months  (locally  termed  the  after- 
season)  some  of  the  most  distinguished  performers  on  the  London 
boards  usually  visit  Dublin,  and  exercise  their  talents  for  a  certain 
number  of  nights. 

VOL.    I.  K 
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HOSPITALS,  AND  OTHER  CHARITABLE  INSTITU- 
TIONS. 

It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Harris,  tliat  the  city  of  Dublin  was 
formerly  reproached  by  foreigners  for  an  ungenerous  and  impolitic 
neglect  of  any  public  provision  for  the  indigent  and  afflicted.  This 
alleged  deficiency  of  humanity  and  prudential  regulation  is  justly 
attributed,  by  the  same  writer,  to  the  unsettled  state  of  public 
affiurs,  in  ages  preceding  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  reign  of  the  second  Charles, 
very  generally  censured  for  a  corruption  of  manners,  proceeding 
from  the  bad  example  of  the  court,  stands  nobly  distinguished  in 
the  annals  of  this  dty,  as  the  period  at  which  the  energies  of 
public  spirit  first  elicited  the  means  of  permanent  foundations  for 
charitable  purposes. 

The  genius  of  operative  benevolence  has  never  slumbo'ed  since 
it  was  first  called  into  existence.  The  charitable  Institutions  of 
Dublin  are  now  so  numerous,  and  on  so  extensive  a  scale,  that 
they  would  scarcely  seem  to  leave  untouched  one  latent  path  of 
human  wretchedness.  We  present  a  succinct  statement  of  the 
origin,  constitution,  and  finances,  of  the  principal  of  these  esta- 
blishments, together  with  an  enumeration  of  such  as  are  of  lesB 
'  magnitude  and  importance. 

Royal  Hospital,  Kilmainhau.  This  hospital  was  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  for  **  such  officers  and  soldier's  of  his 
majesty's  army  in  Ireland  as  are,  or  may  become,  unfit  for  service, 
by  reason  of  age,  wounds,  or  other  infirmities.*'*  It  is  believed 
that  the  plan  of  a  foundation  so  judicious  originated  with  Arthur, 
Earl  of  Granard,  about  the  year  1675  -,  but  the  merit  of  carrying 
it  into  execution  was  reserved  for  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  by  whom 
the  first  stone  of  the  building  was  laid  in  1680. 

At  that  time  the  Phoenix  Park,  which  is  now  confined  to  the 
north  side  of  the  Liffey,  comprehended  within  its  walls  not  less 

*  Vide  abstract  of  the  charter  of  this  hospital,  ai  presented  in  Harris's 
Hist,  of  Dublin,  p.  429,  •t  seq. 
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thto  71  Irish acresj  to  tbe  sooth  of  the  river;  whieh  laad  had 
foTHierly  been  the  property  of  the  Knights  Templars,  and  after- 
wards of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jemsalem.  The  walls  of  the 
.chapel>  and  some  other  remains  of  a  priory  sncoessively  bebnging 
to  these  two  orders  of  Knights,  were  then  eiistuigj  and  the  stones 
oompoung  the  consecrated  part  of  the  former  mins  were  an^fnlly 
removed,  and  are  worked  into  the  ch^  iqfipertainiim;  to  the 
present  institution. 

Thm  hospital  is  advantsg^usly  pkc^  on  the  summit  of  a 
•gentle  elevati<m,  about  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river;  and 
is  BOW  on  the  immediate  ocHifines  of  the  dty^  towards  the  west, 
•aUhoegh  no  buildings,  were  nearer  than  the  distance  of  one  quarter 
fit  .iv.nile»  M  tl|^.  time  of  its  erection.  It  is  best  qpproached  by  a 
flulitary  coa4j  of.  recent  construction ;  at  the  commencement  of 
which  b  a  tpwer-gateway,  lately  erected  after  a  design  of  Francis 
Johiiston,  Esq.* 

The  buildings  of  the  hospital  are  spadous,  and  are,  in  architeO" 
taral  character,  well  adapted  to  the  object  for  which  they  are 
designed,  the  leading  features  evincing  weight  and  respectability, 
with  apuNlerate  difiusion  of  ornament.  Thefabric  forms  arectangle, 
of  306  feet  by  288,  and  encloses  an  area  210  feet  square.  Three 
9i  the  £ponta  presented  to  view  by  this  form  of  ground-plan  are 
oomposed  of  brick,  and  are  plain  but  regular,  comprising  three 
stories.  The  windows  of  the  iqpper  story  are  contuned  in  the 
derated  roofing,  a  mode  of  design  also  adopted  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  in  the  Royal  Hospital  of  Chelsea,  and  which  was  introduced 
from  France  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  prindpal  front  is 
boilt  of  rough  stone^  and  is  lighted  by  twelve  large  circular-headed 
windows.  In  the  centre  of  this  firont  is  the  great  entrance,  oma- 
nented  with  an  angular  pediment,  supported  by  four  Carinihian 
jMlasters.    Over  the  door  are  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde, 

f  This  crenellated  gate  possesses  considerable  beauty,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  wbether  the  adoption  of  tbe  antient  style  of  military  architecture 
was,  in  this  insUnce,  entirely  judicious,  as  the  object  to  which  the  gat© 
coBdncts  is  in  a  different  mode  of  design,  and  of  a  date  so  cotaparatlvcAy 
recent  as  the  seventeenth  centary. 
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cirved  m  Sterne.  fVom  the  ctfatral  part  of  the  same  front  arises 
a  clock  turret^  of  two  stories,  snrmoiuited  with  an  octagonal  ^ire^ 
of  no  great  height  or  beauty. 

The  aree  of  the  quadrangle  is  disposed  m  grass-plots  andgra^ 
Teled  walks.  Three  sides  of  the  building,  towards  the  interior,  and 
part  of  the  fourth,  haye  a  piazza,  thirteen  feet  in  width,  faced  with 
Doric  arches,  and  constituting  a  desirable  ambulatory  during 
inclement  seasons.  The  central  part  of  the  principal  front  is 
occupied  by  the  great  dining-fiall  of  the  establishment,  which  is 
100  feet  in  length  and  fifty  feet  in  width.  The  lower  part  of  the 
walls  in  this  spadous  hall  is  appropriately  decorated  with  military 
weapons,  ornamentally  arranged.  On  the  uppor  division  of  three 
sides  are  placed  twenty-two  full  length  portndts  of  sovereigns  and 
other  distinguished  persons,  amongst  which  the  following  appear 
to  be  of  the  greatest  interest.  King  Charles  II.  King  William 
III.  and  his  consort.  Queen  Mary.  Queen  Anne.  Geoige, 
Prince  of  Denmark,  consort  of  that  Queen.  James,  Duke  of 
Ormonde,  Lord  Lieutenant  in  1669.  Narcissus  Marsh,  Ardi- 
bishop  of  Dublin,  and  one  of  the  lords  justices  in  1699.  Sir 
Richard  Cox,  lord  chancellor,  and  one  of  the  lords  justices  m 
1704. 

The  chapel  is  a  heavy  but  respectable  building,  eighty  feet  in 
length  by  forty  feet  in  width.  The  ceiling  is  coved  and  highly 
enriched  with  stucco-work  3  and  the  lofty  frontispiece  over  the 
communion  table  is  of  Irish  oak,  embellished  after  a  design  of  the 
Corinthian  order. 

The  governor's  house  presents  little  that  is  worthy  of  remarir, 
except  the  real  beauty  of  its  situation.  In  front  a  fine  garden 
declines  in  a  gentle  slope  towards  the  margin  of  the  liffey,  and 
the  house  commands  rich  and  diversified  prospects  over  part  of 
the  Phoenix  Park,  and  that  intermediate  valley  which  is  rendered 
attractive  by  the  pbipid  flow  of  the  river. 

At  an  eligible  distance  from  the  principal  buildings  of  the 
hospital  is  the  infirmary  attached  to  the  establishment,  which 
has  recentiy  received  an  addition,  and  is  now  snfficientiy  spacious 
for  the  salutary  accommodation  of  the  sick. 
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-  The  total  expense  bcmved  in  erectkg  tiiis  royal  lioflpital  was 
jg9S,&59>  wUch  was  defrayed  by  a  dedaction  of  sixpence  in  the 
poond  sterling,  out  of  tbe  pay  of  aU  officers,  privates,  and  other 
persons  on  the  ouKtary  list  of  the  Irish  estabUshment.  The  snp- 
fctt'ot  the  ittstittttion  was  for  naby  years  derived  from  the  same 
nesns ;  bnt  the  whole  of  the  current  expense  is  now  defrayed  by 
gorettunem. 

The  goyemor,  or  master,  is  always  commander  b  chief  of  the 
iorces  in  Ireland.  The  in-peasioners,  or,  as  they  are  locally  and 
emphatically  termed,  the  "  old  men,**  are,  according  to  the  rales 
of  the  foondation ,  to  be  SOO  in  number .  Each  man  has  a  separate 
bed,  and  the  following  aUowanoe  of  food  :  one  pound  of  bread  and 
two  quarts  of  beer  each  day  5  dghteen  ounces  of  mutton  on  two 
days  in  tlie  week,  and  the  same  weight  of  beef  on  three  other 
days.  On  Wednesdays  uid  Fridays  half  a  pound  of  dieese  is 
sabstitttted  for  the  idbwance  of  mea*..  One  quarter  of  a  pound 
ef  cheese  is  also  allowed  for  breaklast  on  the  fire  meat  dfiys,  and 
gruel  on  the  days  when  meat  is  not  granted.  There  are,  likewise, 
out-pensiimers  on  this  establishment,  who  are  about  3000  in 
number,  and  receiye  an  aliowance  proportioned  to  their  length  of 
service,  at  other  claims  on  assistance,  varying  fit>m  fiiie-pence 
hal^peniiy  to  two  shillings  and  sixpence  hal4>enny,  per  day. 

Tbx  FommuNO  Hoafital.  This  institution  has  progressively 
grown  on  the  bams  of  a  charity  established  in  the  year  1704,  for 
the  relief  of  Ae  infirm,  and  the  compulsory  labour  of  the  professed 
SModicant.  It  first  assumed  the  positive  character  of  an  asylum 
for  infonts  in  1730,  and  has  experienced  considerable  alterations, 
in  its  constitution  and  objects,  at  different  later  periods.  It  is 
now  oondooted  on  a  plan  arranged  in  consfqnence  of  parliamentary 
interference,  in  the  year  1797. 

TUs  cstabliBhment  b  open  to  the  reception  of  infants  from  all 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  **  his  mi^^sty's  neighbouring  dominions." 
Wet  and  dry  nurses  are  in  constant  attendance  for  the  immediate 
care  of  the  infants  thus  consigned  to  charity;  and  the  children, 
unless  in' a  state  requiring  medical  assistance,  are  quickly  placed 
in  the  hands  of  nurses  residing  b  the  country.    Applicants  for 
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thif  mdandioly  dnrge^  living  in  diftvent  eonfies  ef  Lahstcr 
aearOTt  DaUiii^  aire  gentrafly  u  sttanduiee  in  wiBriiiiir  unmhtm 
The  wages  a£  each  nnrae  are  tifree  pwmds  y<r  jwhiim^  ahi^  finding 
dotliea  for  the  child,  with  the  eioeptkm  of  »  anil  of'  flmnel,  in 
wUdi  thein&nt  18  dad  when  she  receives  it.  At  the  end  of  tte 
first  year,  if  the  nnrse  have  fidthfiilly  performed  her  dMy,  she  is 
presented,  besides  the  stipulated  wages,  with  the  snm  of  two 
ponnds. 

When  the  children  are  of  a  proper  age  they  are  replaced  in 
the  hospital,  and  are  instmcted  in  the  elementary  parts  of  learning, 
and  in  some  branch  of  nsefnl  industry.  The  whole  are  bronght 
up  in  the  principles  of  the  protestant  religion,  and,  when  snffid« 
ently  advanced  in  years,  are  apprenticed',  or  placed  in  servftode* 

We  forbear  to  examine  into  the  various  contrary  "ll#g«mea<» 
which  have  been  advanced  by  recent  writers,  respecting-  Ae 
probability  as  to  a  salutary  or  prejudicial  tendency  of-inslltniipMi 
of  this  description.  The  motive  is  so  amidiile,  anci  A»  act  8» 
closely  connected  with  some  of  the  finest  chords  of  humatienaesp* 
tibility,  that  passion  unites  with  philanthropy  in  oppoekg  the 
cool  deductions  of  the  moral  and  statistical  calcnktor. 

That  sneh  establishments  are  sometimes  condneted  in  a  man* 
ner  not  fevdumbleto  the  increased  preservation  (rfhumhin  life,  w, 
however,  moumftdly  apparent  5  and  we  regret  to  state  dnt?  the 
hospital  now  under  notice  fimnerly  afforded  a  ^BsgmoeM  in- 
stance of  the  truth  of  tUs  position.  It  fe  sn  appaffing  &ct  tial, 
in  twenty-one  years,  ending  in  17W>  no  less  than  10,^711  eUMrai 
were  sent  to  the  inftmt  infirmary,  of  whom  forty»five  only  were 
recovered.  In  the  year  17d7>  the  number  admitted  to  the  'hoe-* 
jiM  was  19QS,  of  whom  1457  died  beCsre  the  expiration  ef  that 
year! — ^Misconduct  so  flagrant  called  for  the  interfcreaee  of 
government ;  and,  in  the  year  last  named,  many  salotary  rsgulations 
were  adopted,  which  have  smce  been  uniformly  maintained  with 
honourable  care,  and  with  increasing  success.  The  average 
number  annually  admitted,  for  the  last  nine  years,  has  been  about 
1940. 

The  baildmgs  qipertatning  to  this  institntien  are  snbetaatial. 
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cgfmitm,  miA,  ia  nafty  isiMMeteiit  iMtares,  lii|^digaib«  It 
would  be  a  medcery  of  didgmifA  'mttnlh  and  fedfaigv,  if  Midi- 
toctmid  irogitificmice  w«re  liere  4iaphy«l  Tk^  InUdiBg  k 
«ed«te  Md  maaiiiMi^  wi  tfiepmBiMs.  ofbaqoy  an  eitaMhrbpUfc 
lof  ff^mi.  I»  ftDitt  of  tke  hMfntal  ki  a  apadoaa'accft,  aaad 
as  a  place  of  exercise  for  the*  |ki^>  taiid  an  uileii^t'aimii 
iq[»pro|arialei  to  the  fiemale  cbUdreii.  The  diiiiBg«Ml  te'  ISO 
fet  in  lengthy  by  forty  in  width  -,  «id  is  thiity-tiv»'  feet  hi|^t 
Thu  i^ait«ent  ie  capaUa  of  lAtdhig  aetoBunodation  at  weals 
Ito  1000  children^  leaving  a  centtal  a?eilM/  fiftetai  leet  in  wadfli, 
Csr  the  gratification  of  tiaiters  led,  to  e^|oy  the  speoMtde'  of  so 
inlareatingaa  asaciablage^ 

The  infinnary  is^t the  distance  'Of.  LSOJtet  £rom  the  nufia 
boiUHngs  of  the  hospital,  aad.is  a  oqiacions  Iftbric^  IJiree  stonte  k 
iMI^t^  completed  in  1810,  aflet  thedeaigns  of  F«  Johnstoli,  £sq. 
Tha  chapeh  sitnated  in  the  centre  of  the  bnildiiigB,  on  the  aonth 
aido  of  the  interior  coaart,  is  a  neat  bnilding^  aba  recently 
finished  alter  a  plan  of  the  same  architect. 

The  governora  of  this  hospital,  according  to  the  regnlations 
of  1797>  are  twebe  in  nomber,  chosen  by  election,  together  with 
the  ehaacellor  of  the  ezeheqaior,  who  is  a  fovemor  offioiany« 
Tir«lTe  ladies  also  act  as  Tinting  gofvdmessea.  For  the  soppott 
of  tile  estabUshment  there  has  been  hitherto  lefied  a  tax  of  one 
aUUiDg  in.the  pound  on  all  houses  witiiin  the  seieral  piArlshes  of 
thaa  city,  and- within  two  mttes  of  tiie  castle  of  DnbUn,  of  the 
yearly  i^dne  of  five  poands,  or  upwards,  aooofding  to  the  Talniaiodr 
el  minister's  money  $  a  tax  of  sixpence  a  the  pound  on  all  house* 
ef  leaa  value,  within  the  same  limits ;  and,  also,  sixpence  in  tkte 
peend  pn  all  houses  wherein  malt  or  spirttuouai  liquors  are  sold 
by  retail.  The  net  produce  of  these  levies  is  about  «g8p00  pei^ 
mMNini.    The  renminder  of  the  expenditure  is  supplied  by  parlia-i 

•  Over  the  fire-place  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  hall  u  a  fall-len^  por« 
trait  of  Primate  Boulter,  irho  provided  food  in  this  room,  at  his  private 
ezpente,  for  the  poor  of  Dublin,  in  the  scarce  years  of  1727,  and  1728, 
wheo  the  nation  was  threatened  with  actual  famine.  This  portrait  has  been 
eegyaved  in  a  wsH-kaowa  print,  repressntfaif  that  mmmmrMt  traatactioB. 
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nentarf  grants^  tlie  annul  amovnt  of  whkdi  hn 
exeaeded  j£30,odb.  Il  it  in  ooatampktion  to  te&i^isk  Ike 
tax  on  the  city,  which  has  been  considered  partial  and  oppreeeiTe 
hy  the  peffaons  ehai^  with  the  payment  $  in  lien  of  wluA  itii 
intended  that  theanm  ol  j^  shall  be  paid  by  each  parish  fcr 
every  child  sent  Irom  it  to  the  hospital. 

The  Lvmo-iN  Hosvitai/.  This  hospital,  the  first  of  the  load 
eslahfished  in  any  part  of  the  British  dominions,  is  indebted  fifr 
its  origin  to  ^e  eiertions  of  an  indhridnal.  Dr.  BAnTnoLomw 
Moass,  a  physician  of  eminence  in  Dublin.  Hie  eiperienoe  of  an 
extensive  praetioe  convinced  this  distinguished  pidbnthropist»  that 
the  efforts  of  public  charity  mnst  be  incomplete  whilst  the  des- 
tilnfee  and  Ibrlom  fsmale  was  nnaided  kt  her  season  ol  gseatest 
trial  and  most  nnmerotts  wants.  In  the  year  1745,  Dr«  Ifesse 
qpened,  fcr  the  purpose  of  affordbg  such  assistance^  a  laifs 
hoose  in  Qeoige*s-lane,  which  he  maintained  at  his  own  eapense, 
nniriltiie  viaity  of  the  phm  procured  tiie  co-op«aftien  d  other 
benevolent  persons. 

In  the  year  1750,  he  obtained  a  lease  of  the  gronnds  on  which 
the  present  hospital  is  erected  j  and  kid  oat  part  as  a  garden  el 
pnUic  resort  and  parade,  appropriatbg  the  sums  paid  for  admis- 
sion to  tlie.fiirtherance  of  Ins  hnmane  intentioDa.  Tim  feandation* 
atone  of  the  existing  stmctnre  was  laid  in  the  year  175I#  and  Uie 
bnikiing  was  progressivdy  erected,  after  a  design  of  Mr.  Cnssek, 
With  the  enthusiasm  and  perseveraAce  necessary  to  the  completion 
of  such  an  andertakiag>  Dr.  Moase  continned,  with  money  naaad 
by  lottery-ahemes  and  procared  on  his  own  credit,  to  ^aagsMnt 
the  baildinga,  until  the  year  1755,  when  it  was  found  neoenaiy 
to  aolidt  aid  from  parliament.  Grants  of  twelve  thousand  poands 
were,  oonseqnenUy,  obtained  at  diffeieat  times,  towards  Ae  eoet 
of  finkhing  the  heepital  -,  together  with  the  sum  of  «£9000  kr  hk 
own  use,  as  a  testimony  of  the  sense  entertained  of  his  public 
services. 

A  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  to  the  govern<»8  and 
guardians,  in  1756,  by  which  Dr.  Mosse  was  appointed  master 
of  the  bo^ital  during  life ;  and  the  building,  although  not  oitirely 
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compielcd,  was  opened  for  the  receptaon  of  patieBla  on  tiie  Stb 
of  Deember,  1757.  We  regret  to  add  that  the  amiable  Imniior 
Imd  but  a  abort  time  to  view  the  aoooesa  of  UaardaoBB  eaertftow. 
BKhaastedbytbecaretandaaxietjrprodQoedbyao  ImptrtaHt  aa 
vndertakbg,  he  expired  on  the  10th  of  Pebmaryj  176i9>  in  Ae 
47tb  year  of  his  age. 

He  hospital  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  poslerflf ,  as  a 
ghitelbi  moMment  of  his  Tirties>  abilities,  aadperseveraaoe  Id  tiie 
eanae  of  hnmanity,  is  sitaaCed  near  the  nov^env  temdnataon  of 
Sackville-street ;  and  the  wh(de  of  the  buildings  and  their  pre* 
ciacta  invofare,  besides  the  charitable  as^am,  a  atractare  devoted 
to  AeaaaembEeaofthegay,  and  gardens  of  pabUcaaMsement. 

The  central  bnlding,  eonstitnting  the  body  of  the  hospital^ 
is  a  haadsone  Mricj  1%  foet  in  length  by  eigfaty-two  Ibet  b 
depA.  The  prindpal  front  b  composed  of  mountain  granke,  and 
is  uMidsrately,  bat  sviBciently,  ornamented.  The  ftontiapieee 
eompriaes  four  three-quarter  columns,  of  the  Doric  order,  which 
rise  from  the  basement  story,  and  support  an  angdar  pedfaneait,  of 
good  proportions.  A  oolminade  of  the  Tuscan  order  mdtea  ttda 
bnl^fiBg,  on  the  east,  with  a  haadsoBae  pavilion  and  the  ratnnda, 
a  stracture  requiring  foture  notice.  The  front  towards  the  gardens, 
is,  also,  of  mountain  ^;ranite,  but  is  judidoualy  devoid  of  orna- 
ment. 

The  intemr  of  the  hospital  possesses,  in  ampBtade  of  Ae 
respective  apartments,  and  in  shnplicity  of  arraagement,  the  beat 
omaaients  of  a  biukling  devoted  to  charitable  uses. 

The  spacious  hall,  to  which  the  visiter  is  first  oondncted,  cem- 
ammcntes  with  a  gallery,  opening  to  ranges  of  apartments  appro- 
printed  to  the  use  of  the  institution.  In  tids  room  the  attentea 
k  arrasted  by  a  marble  bust  of  the  founder,  on  the  pedestnl  of 
whieh  is  the  following  simple  and  expressive  inacriptioa  : 

Bart.  MoMe,  M.  D. 

Miieris  Solwaen 

InBUtoit 

MDCCLVIU 
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Tbe  cWpel  k  pheed  iiiiiae£a#fy,n¥«r  the  liaU,  ml  i«4if  liaibr 
diaeniioBt.    Tbkpanof  Aebiiil4ii^i0fcniidiedwitiia^^ 
Matiieet5  and tSie 8tqoco«wcf|| of  tb•^c9i}i|^^  teigiiod ^y €ra* 
nillim>  «Bd executed bytliat i»9eB«oiift nreBchiBa&  aad  tbe  tmp 
Fraiieiiii>.  Itidiaa  ertufttfj  jMsmtes  gre^i  beautyy 

The  wards  of  the  hospital  are  spadous  and  aky>  and  we  ha?e 
the  pl^acore  of  observing  that  three  of  Hieae  are  asi^ortsd  hy 
eedoH^Bients^  respectively  pf ooeedier  f^^  «2)r.  Mi^kmd  JMmem, 
^rMkk^  ff  Affm^gh}  J^itme  Pf^$tm,  JB^.i  and  iTMm 

As  ot^ectaoonneflbed  with  tiie  {dods  hy  which  the  abeva 
charity  is  aopfKitted,  it  is  necesisry  to  Wi^te,  jb  tins  pkoe^  the 
rlotBndaaad  thegankkis  attached  to  the  hosfatal. 

The  rotmda  is  unttedj  as  has  be^  dready  ohserved^  with  lbs 
esterior  of. the  hospitelj  by  means  of  a  oofennade  el  stone,  anda 
patviUon,  throagh  which  is  its  principal  entrance.  Alt|m#  it 
has  extemeUy  little  eUim,  to  adnurafcion,  the  intafw  is  well 
adoHMd  for  its  Intended  pnvpose^  This -cinralaf  room  is  eighty 
fecit  iadiameaer,  and  fitNTty  feet  in  height  $  and  is  snrrounded  wkh 
eigbtenn  pilastvs  of  the  Cerintiiian  ovder^  iK^cien  which  are 
windows,  enriehad  by  fitncoo*work,  and  snrmouuied  by  triangalar 
pedkaents.  Adjoining  b  a  snite  of  eplfflkdid  iq[)artpi|iits>  eoai- 
prising  spacious  ball  and  supper  rooms.  Concerts,  subscription^ 
ballsj  and  other  jestiye  meetings^  are  haU  in  these  roome^  and  the 
pioAte '  are  a|>plied  to  the  iwes  of  the  charity.  Tliis  senrea  of 
revenue  has,  however,  lately  been  much  less  prodnctive  than 
fonnerly. 

The  gardens  are  net  of  extensive  dimensions,  but  are  laid  oat 
wtMi  creditafale  taste,  and  are  encompassed  by  a  light  railing  of  iron. 
Hie  wnUa  are  agreeably  shaded  with  elms,  of  a  floarishing  |^owth  ^ 
and,  on  the  northern  side,  is  constructed  a  Inroad  terrace,  profided 
with  seats  and  an  orchestra.  On  summer  evenings  instrumental 
music  is  here  presented,  and  ranges  of  decorative  lamps  bestow  a 
considerable  degree  of  brilliancy  on  the  scene,  as  night  approadies. 
Tliis  pleasing  promenade  is  well  attended  ^  and  the  charm  con- 
veyed by  the  assemblage  of  the  fair  and  fashionable^  refines  into 
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kit>nm«nberedtiii*tiwpltaMTO«l  tkft 
condvces  towards  the  confiort  and  wwteniai—  of  the  ^iftteiied 
fanmte,  in  her  aatond  MOlrtiBity  of  be^lestaess  ml  wnt*  The 
gardens  doie  seoA  aft«riightUl }  aad.the- frq&le  tfiB^ig  kom 
the  price  of  admlsakm  (Ae  fivepeimy  sHvet  Ooni  of  Itefeiid)  4io»* 
tritote  to  the  wff  art  of  the  oherity. 

llieBe  gardena  ooespy  the  greater  part  of  dwt  aeeay  eiiceiii{waied 
on  thrietaidee  by  very  cafaieioea  dweUnga,  whioh*  we  have  pve« 
Yionaly  noticed^  under  the  name  of  Relland-aqaMre. 

It  is  not  refdred  tint  tiie  flmmlity  of  a  ywreniamdation 
ahoald  he  ohtoked,  for  fenalea  to  pvocitie  admiaakm  into  thia 
haaiMtal.  The  aobjecte  of  the  charity  are  seoeiFed  at  aU  hoara^ 
iriieliier  of  day  or  nighty  and  areaceominodated  viUdnithehoiiae 
kt  WL  '*  fteoofiahk  tu^e/'  after  deKvery ;:  hy  which  taim^  we 
briktOj  ia nsualiy nnderstood  ahoot  nmedaya.  The  total nuabav 
of  pMlientaadnitted^  from  the  Sthday  of  D^eember^  It&Tt  to  tho 
Slat  M»  DeoBmUm,  1611,  was  981^76.  In  regard  to  ^bkiha, 
the  proportion  was  aboat  twarive  aalea  toebfenfemika^  tjhe 
propartioA  of  women  haTiDg  twins  (end  more)  ebont  onefto  fifiyw 
seven  j  and  of  women  hwring  thiee.  and  fonr  chiUien^  alMol  one 
toBsm.  Tht  nmnber  of  women  diolivered  between  the  1st  of 
Jananry^  1890i  Mid  the  3rd  of  November,  iadiesame  year,  wna 

Theproearioosineeeie  of  iMa  nseM  charity  faaa  lately  ex^ 
perieneed  a  oonsiderable  dimiaation,  on  aooeantof -the  iaireqaani 
reaidance  Of.nmny  of  it^  a«bi]ity  and  gentry  in  l>obKn,  and  from 
othereanses.  The  aid  of  parliainentary  grants  has,  tiierelore,  been 
oMaiaed  kk  reeent  years,  the  asm  voted  ia^  IMI,  bring  sB^JSOO. 

St.  Patrick's  Hospital,  fob  -LoNATVct  amd^  Imors,  was 
IbMded  la  obe^esee  to  the  will  of'the  celebraled  Dr.  SHrift^  Dean 
of  8».  Pkitridc's,  who  beqaeathed  for  that  purpose  liie  whole  pro^ 
party  ef  which  he  died  possessed,  anbject  to  some  trifling  legacies; 
Swell  a  testamentary  beqoest  appeals  to  the  foeKngs  with  hrrssist^ 
]|)te  inflaenoe,  when  we  ronember  that  the  fonnder,  once  eiaked 
fcr  above  ordinary  men  in  vigonr  and  excellence  of  intelleetial 
faculty,  himself  died  dqvrived  of  common  reasoning  powers^  an 
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awftl^moaniMat  of  th^  aoceitity  -of  such  an  «iykm  as  lie  beat- 
Tolently  provided  for  aofferen  in  foture  agee ! 

The  amoant  of  Dr.  Swift^s  beqoeat  Ina  been  oenally  stated  «l 
aboat  ^llfiOOi  bot  it  appears  thaft  conaideraUe  dlfioaXti« 
oeoorred  in  coUectiiig  Ae  property.  Parliaaeiitary  grants  of  two 
saoB,  each  amounting  to  ^1000,  were  obtained  towsrds  the 
eoBpletion  of  the  bnBdIngs  ud  fumitare  ^  many  Tohintary  donar 
timw  were  also  received ;  and  the  heapital  was  opened  for  Uk 
relation  of  patients  in  the  year  1757. 

Tins  staictore  is  sitoated  on  the  sonth-west  border  of  the  city, 
between  Bow-lane  and  Steeren*8  Hospital.  The  front  is  147  £est 
in  extent^  and  is  divided  into  a  central  compartment^  of  aboat  ftOO 
feet  in  widths  faced  with  monntain  granite,  and  low  wings  ol 
substantial  masonry  3  the  whole  being  jndicioasly  destitate  sf 
enbeUishaient.  The  wards,  sttuated  in  the  rear,  ocenpy  two 
parallel  bnildings,  S97  feet  in  length  by  thirty-three  festin  width. 
Those  respectively  appropriated  to  males  and  females  are  entirdy 
separated  from  each  other,  and  are  spacious  and  well  ventihitsd. 
There  are  also  distmct  indosm-es,  for  the  male  and  female  patients 
to  take  necessary  exercise  in  the  open  air; 

This  charity  was  incorporaied  in  the  year  1746,  and  hsB 
reeeived,  at  difierent  times^  some  liberal,  but  not  very  exteasife, 
benefrMstions.  Until  lately  no  other  asylum  for  the  in<Bgent  iaoae 
existed  in  Irdand,  and  the  demands  for  adauasion  have  proved  so 
Munerona  and  increaeing,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  income 
arising  from  the  permanent  funds  has  been  usually  spplied  to  the 
meintenanoe  of  patients.  In  aid  of  repairs  demanded  fay  the 
boilcKngs,  government  granted,  in  the  years  1811,  and  1818,  the 
two  sums  of  4^4000  and  a£4180. 

P^itientsnot  s^ported  on  the  foundation  are  abo  received  ints 
this  ^tablishment.  These  are  divided  into  two  classw,  teimed 
i^amber-boaiders  and  ward-boarders,  in  reference  to  the  nce<m- 
modations  afforded  according  to  their  req>ective  rates  of  payment 
it  will  be  a  subject  of  gratnhtion  if  the  time  shall  arrive  when 
the  whole  of  the  buildings  are  open  to  the  rec^tion  of  aflicted 
paupers,  by  means  of  public  contribution. 
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Tbe  Richmond  L«7natic  Asylum  was  kstituled  in  tbt  ysir 
1815>  for  the  reception  of  all  sucli  indigent  insane  persons  as 
wen  not  provided  lor  by  other  establishments,  whether  in  Dublin 
«r  either  parts  of  Ireland.  This  asyfaim  is.nnder  tiie  management 
of  a  board  of  Governors)  and  the  chief  officers  are  a  aeral 
gOYnmor,  a  phpidan>  and  a  snn^eon.  The  estaUisfament  is 
capid>le  of  accommodating  930  patients,  and  snch  as  are  pn>- 
nonnced  incurable  are  i^enoved  to  apartments  in  the  Hoose  of 
Industry.  The  system  of  treatment  here  adopted  is  judidoosly 
BMld,  and  has  proved  highly  snccessfol.  The  united  afllictions  of 
poverty  and  mental  derangement  are  the  only  recommendifcions 
needed  for  admission,  when  vacancies  oociqr-  The  instilntiott  is 
eo^wrted  by  annual  parliamentary  grants,  tbe  grant  lor  the  yetr 
IMi  b^g  geSfiOO. 

Sm  Patbiok  Duh's  Hospital.  This  establishment  originates 
in  a  bequest  made  by  an  eminent  practitioner  of  physic.  Sir 
Pttrick  Dun,  of  estates  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  for  the 
foandaition  of  a  professcwship  or  professorships  in  the  coU^  of 
Physicimis.  The  bequest  was  carried  into  effect  in  the  year 
1781,  and  the  appointments  were  termed  King's  Professorships  $ 
bat  the  proceeds  of  ^he  estates  having  greatly  increased  in  value, 
it  WM  directed,  by  an  act  of  parliament  in  1785,  that  CUnioal 
laetnres  should  be  given.  The  same  act  also  suggests  the  pro- 
pviety  of  erecting  an  hospital,  for  the  delivery  of  those  lectures. 

The  present  building  was  commenced  in  the  year  1808,  and 
ia  a  handsome  and  cspaeious  structure,  compridng  a  centre  and 
two  wii^,  composed  of  mountain  granite.  The  design  is  evi«> 
dendy  at  oace  &vo«rable  to  the  interests  of  charity  and  sdeaoe, 
as  it  emnprehends,  on  the  same  foondation,  an  asylum  for  the  sick 
and  a  theatre  of  instruction  for  the  student  in  medieine. 

Snavans's  Hosfttal,  situated  near  the  southern  bank  of  the 
liffey,  to  the  north-east  of  Kilnudnham,  is  a  plain  bat  spacious 
atractnre,  commenced  in  the  year  1730,  in  pursuance  of  the  will 
of  Dr.  Richard  Steevens,  a  physician  of  Dublin,  who  bequeathed, 
lor  the  purpose  of  this  foundation,  his  real  estate,  which  was  set 
for  lives  renewaUe  for  ever,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £e04t :  4s.    To 
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this  eildairmeiit  eonsidenibk  benebetioiM  were  ^etdilf  added  ;• 
and,  IB  tke  year  1780>  the  managers  were  iBoorporated  by  act  of 
pBrHament.  The  boydings  consist  of  four  fronts,  and  snrroand  a 
eonrt,  114  feet  by  niaety«fc«r,  eaeh  side  of  which  is  prorided  with 
a|»azsB. 

This  hospital  is  designed  for  "  the  reUef  and  mainteBUice  of 
-CQiiiMe  poor  persons,"  whether  tiie  cases  be  medical  or  smgual ; 
but  the  endowment  has  proved  insnffieiient  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
sehelnfe,  and  assistance  has  be^  obtiuned  from  the  boonty  of 
parlinaitet.  In  three  diffArent  years,  Ab  first  bong  18Q6,  dhmt 
^10;4dO  were  granted  for  rqrairs  of  the  slrueiiire ;  and  ayesriy 
«nm  is  also  allowed  by  govsmment,  in  aid  of  the  permanent  foads 
•of  the  charity.  This  grant  amoimted,  in  the  year  1821,  to  4^1^400. 
The  annnal  income  of  the  establishment,  independent  of  perlu- 
mentary  assistance,  is  ab|mt^|231.  The  whole  number  of  beds 
lor  the  reception  of  patients  \g  about  SOO. 

J%e  8unf0  7VBMr*/foi«s0  is  a  benevolent  institation  of  girest 
utility,  established  hi  1816;  by  the  late  Thomas  Pleasanto,  Esq. 
whose  name  b  entitled  to  a  distingaished  place  in  the  list  of 
modem  philanthn^^uBtB  •  The  bpiUing  is  situated  in  the  popoloiu 
and  poor  district  termed  the  Earl  el  Meatii*8  liberty,  and  wm 
erected  at  the  eaqi^ns^  of  neaHy  £\3fiQ0.  It  has  for  its  <^ect 
the  assistance  of  the  weavers  dweUiog  in  the  liberty,  who,  before 
the  erection  of  this  bnilding,  were  dUier  destitate  <^  employmenl 
in  wet  seasons,  or  wei:^.  expoaed  to  temptations  of  vidbns  mdol- 
gence,  by  the  custom  of  tentering  their  clothes  by  means  of  some 
neighbonring  ale-house  fire.  In  the  Stove  Tenter-4ioB8e  all 
persons  have  the  privilege  of  t^ntering  doths»  on  the  payment  of 
a  small  sum,  which.assists  in  defraying  the  general  expense  of  fiiel 
for  the  establishment.  A  very  peroqitibk  impndvement  in  the 
comfort  and  morals  of  n  muneronsdass  of  artisans,  has  proceeded 
from  this  well*oi^aniz€d  foundation.  . 

*  Among  these  contributions  has  already  been  noticed  the  sum  of  j^OOO, 
for  tile  purchase  of  lands  in  augmentation  of  tlic  chaplain's  salary,  be- 
^neathed  by  Mra.  Hester  Johnson,  the  SMla  of  Dean  3wift.— VMs 
lAicription  to  tke  Memory  of  Mrs.  JohajK>n,  in  8t,  Patrick's  Cathedral. 
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Anioiigtt  those  nuaierdas  inatitiilioiis  for  tiie  relief  «l  Che 
nisfirable^  under  Tarioas  circBmstuicee  of  indigence  or  infirmity, 
which  eve  inferior  in  utility  to  such  at  are  more  copioaBly 
■nottced,  <mly  because  they  are  on  a  leas  extensive  seale,  the  fol*- 
lowing  demand  envnneration. 

There  are  three  different  As^him$  fbr  ^  Bimd,  respeetively 
debOQMnated  Sini»Bon*8  Hospital  3*  the  Richmond  Nalaonal  Insti- 
tation  I  •  and  the  M olyneox  Aaylnm. 

Undervariona  modifications  there  are  five  MagMm  Amfhrnt  \k 
tlos  dty.  That  which  ma  first  inatiCated  is  sitn«ted  in  Leeaoa- 
street,  and  originated  in  the  amiable  e3t«*CiOns  of  Lady  Arabella 
Denny.  It  was  opened  in  the  year  1766.  The  other  asykms  of  1^ 
deamption  are  called  tiie  Lock  Peniten^ary ;  the  Dublin  Female 
Peaiteotiary ;  the  fipw^-street  Asylum  $  and  the  General  Aaybm, 
aitaated  m  Townshend-^treet.  The  two  latter  are  chiefly  eop- 
ported  by  niembers  of  the  Roman  Catholie  dioreh. 

The  A9^hmBfar  Femmh  SerwmU  are  tte^ee  in  nbmber,  and 
poaaeae  the  following  diversities  of  character :  an  aaylum  for  aged 
aad  infirm  females^  having  creditably  performed  the  task  of  ser- 
i^tode  $  a  house  of  refiage  for  servants  out  of  place  ;f  and  a  second 
liease  of  the  same  character^  which  ia  si^iported  chiefly  by  persons 
at  tht  Romen  Catholic  form  of  religion. 

>.Tlie  AflwMf^  JfFiiows  arenumerous>  and  may  be  divided 
i)ato  two  daasea )  such  as:  ave  assisted  by  means  of  endowment  and 
geii«*al  ContritwtioQ,  and  such  as  come  under  the  denominadon 
oi  Parochial  alms-houses*  Of  the  firet  description  there  aie  six  \ 
naaaely,  the  Widows'  almshouse  in  Jamea^street;  the  Widows' 

•  TUt  iMMpital  b  not  desifned  excIiiBl?ely  for  the  blind.  Georj^e 
afaapsoD,  tbe  foander,  at  once  laboured  under  the  infirmity  of  weak  eyes, 
«ad  was  subject  to  seTore  attacks  of  tbe  gout.  The  asylum  instituted  by 
Us  vympathy  and  benevolence  is  intended  for  fellow-sulTerers  of  both 
daaaes. 

'^  Mrs.  Tl^,  the  amiable  and  elegant  author  of  Psyche,  bestowed  upon 
tkis  institution,  which  was  founded  by  her  mother,  the  profits  accruing  from 
the  pablication  of  that  poem.— Some  brief  memoirs  of  this  lady  occur  in 
f^ur  description  of  the  county  of  Wicklow. 
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•Imshoue  in  Great  BritaiiipSlreet;  Ferlkk*8  almriioiise,  laDen- 
jmark-street;  the  Widows*  Retreat;  Geoxge*8  almshouse;  sod 
Knigl^'saliiishoiise^a  foundation  of  a  limited  character  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Peter *s«  Ten  of  theparishes  of  Dublin  haTealmsboveesapfiro* 
priated  to  the  reception  of  indigent  mdow8>  each  of  when 
receives  «  small  stipend  weekly. 

An  association  for  the  Rdufefmck  and  indigeni  Boem^ieepeN 
(emphatically  and  well  described  as  those  "  who  are  onwilliag 
to  b^  and  unable  to  work'*)  was  first  instituted  in  the  year  1791, 
and  now  pervades^  with  a  most  benign  and  salutary  influence, 
▼aiious  recesses  of  unmerited  distress  in  this  great  dty.  Several 
other  charitable  associations,  designed  for  the  aid  of  such  claates 
of  the  indigent  as  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the  poors-laws  is 
England,  have  been  established,  in  recent  years,  with  a  degree 
of  success  commensurate  to  the  benevolence  of  intention. 

An  asylum  for  old  mem  was  established  in  the  year  1812,  and 
b  situated  in  the  circular  road,  at  a  short  distance  from  Monn^oy- 
square.  The  building  was  opened  for  twenty-four  men,  not 
under  the  age  of  sixty,  who  must  be  protestants,  and  incapable  oi 
earning  a  subsistence. 

The  first  charUabU  If^irmarjf  established  in  Dublin,  ori^ated 
in  a  benevolent  association  of  six  practitioners  of  surgery,  in  tbe 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  institution  proceeding 
from  the  efforts  aftd  example  of  those  gentlemen,  is  situated  is 
Jervis-street,  and  the  governors  are  now  incorp<H«ted.  The 
present  building  was  erected  in  the  year  1803,  and  the  views  of 
the  members  enlarging  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  instito* 
tbn  was,  in  the  year  1806,  erected  into  a  school  for  medical  and 
surgical  instruction  j  at  which  time  a  course  of  lectures  commenced 
on  the ''  theory  and  practice  of  physic  and  clinical  surgery."  The 
MmUk  HatpUal,  situated  in  the  Coombe,  and  primarily  designed 
for  the  relief  of  the  crowded  poor  in  the  Earl  of  Meath*s  liberty, 
besides  that  useful  purpose  acta  as  an  infirmary  for  the  county  of 
Dublin. 

A  Female  Orphan^honse,  for  daughters  of  respectable  house- 
holders of  St.  Peter's  parish,  was  founded  by  a  bequest  of  the 
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hmnaoe  andiiberal  Mr.  Pleasant.  This  asylam  wtfs  opened  in 
18L8»  and  afibrds  maintenance,  and  education  of  a  very  eligible 
de8cription>  to  twenty  female  orphans. 

Ditpemarki,  althongh  institutions  of  nnqnestionable  utility,  and 
supported  at  a  less  expense  than  any  other  charities  of  such  exten- 
sive benefit,  were  not  established  in  Dublin  before  the  year  1782. 
The  first  dispensary  instituted  in  this  city  was  that  of  the  parishes 
of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Mary.  There  are  now  several,  in  different 
parts  of  the  city.  An  institution  for  disseminating  the  advan- 
tages of  vaccine  inoculation  was  first  opened  in  the  year  1800.  It 
has  been  stated  that  "  nearly  68,000  persons  have  been  vaccmated 
since  the  opening  of  this  institution^  and  out  of  that  number  the 
directors  admit  the  subsequent  occurrence  of  no  more  than  four 
cases  of  genuine  small-pox,  none  of  wluch  proved  fatal." 

Mercer's  Hospital,  in  Stephen*8-street,  founded  (as  far  as 
regards  the  gift  of  the  house  in  which  the  charity  is  held)  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Mercer,  in  the  year  1734^  contains  six  wards  for  the  sick. 

In  consequence  of  the  [Hrevalence,  to  a  fearful  extent,  of  lew 
and  coHiagious  fever  in  recent  years,  a  spacious  structure  has  been 
erected  for  the  reception  of  patients  suffering  under  the  oppression 
of  this  disease.  This  hospital,  destined,  as  it  is  hoped,  only  for 
temporary  use,  is  situated  in  a  field  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 
city,  eonstttuting  nearly  the  highest  ground  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Dublb.    The  expense  of  erection  was  chiefly 

*  defrayed  by  public  contribution. 

The  fFeetmorland  Lock  Hospital  is  an  extensive  establishment, 
^pen  te  all  indigent  applicants,  mthont  the  necessity  of  a  recom- 
mendation. The  som  of  ^^,400  was  granted  by  parliament  to 
the  "  Lock  Hospital  of  Dublin,*'  in  the  year  1821 . 

Chdowbo  Chakity  Schools,   and  othbb  Institutions  for 
gratuitous  education. 

Thk  Blub«ooat  Hospital^     or    Frss  Scbool  of    Kino 

•  Cbarlrs  tbb  Second.     This  institution'  originated  in  a  design 
>  of  great  extent  and  benevolence,  formed  by  the  citizens  of  Dnb- 

lin  in  the  seventeenth  century.    The  first  intention  erobmced  a 
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foiH&dfttioQ  for  the  reception  and  support  of  tlie  a^  and  infirm 
poor  of  this  city,  united  -witk  a  school  for  the  instniction  and 
maintenance  of  necessitoas  children.  The  earlieBt  contributieAs 
towards  this  comprehensive  pkn,  proceeded  from  the  bouaty  of 
the  corporation  of  Dublin  3  and  the  origmal  buildings  for  the  use 
of  the  charity  were  erected  in  the  year  1670.  This  was  the  first 
foundation  of  the  kind  in  Ireland,  and  the  design  speedily  6b- 
%liined  the  sanction  of  government.  King  Charles  II.  granted  a 
elmrter  to  the  establishttient,  by  which  he  bestowed  on  the  lord- 
mayor,  sherilK,  commons,  and  citizens,  the  land  constituting  the 
site  of  the  hospital  -,  and  commanded  the  directors  to  take  the  title 
of  the  *'  Oovemors  of  the  Hosptal  and  Free  School  of  King 
Charles  the  Second,  Dublin." 

It  was  shortly  found  that  the  above  design  was  too  vast  far 
execution.  So  early  as  the  year  1660,  the  governors  felt  com- 
pelled to  contract  the  scheme  of  their  benevolence,  and  to  Umit 
the  exercise  of  this  charity  to  the  sustenance  and  education  of 
children  being  the  eons,  or  grandsons,  of  decayed  dtizens. 

The  original  building  was  situated  in  Queen-street,  at  the 
<B0ttth-e98tera  angle  of  Oxmantown  (or  Ostmantown)  green;  and 
contained  apartments  sufficiently  spacious  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  national  parliament,  which  frequently  sat  here  before  tke 
erection  of  the  senate-house  <m  College-green.  This  buihUiig 
ftdling  to  deeay,  a  new  edifice  was  commenoei,  on  a  more  eliigiUe 
site,  in  the  year  1773. 

The  present  struct^e  is  advantageously  situated  ttear  the 
centre  of  the  area  termed  Oxmantown-green,  and  ha  prineipal 
divisions,  undoubtedly^  constitute  an  architectural  oligect  higUy 
ornamental  to  this  part  of 'tlie  city.  The  edifice  consists  of  a  ceitre 
and  two  wiags,  connected  with  each  other  by  subordinate  aod 
receding  buildings,  and  presenting  in  the  whole  a  fri^ade  SOO  feet 
in  extent.  The  central  division  is  designed  in  the  Ionic  order,  aod 
has  in  the  frontisinece  an  angnla^  pediment,  aupported  by  four 
cohimps,  over  wliich  is  the  oommeikcemeDt  of  a  ateeple^  or  dMk- 
tarret.  This  part  of  the  bo^itai  is  entirely  engrossed  by  ifsit- 
menlB  for  the  officcn  «f  the  house^  and  rooms  for  condactiag^ 
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hrnn^HB  of  the  eslaUislup^it.  Tk»  parthem  wing,  ^jjoc^raf^d  i^ jlji 
a  turret  proeMding  from  ^e  roof»  Aoo^titntee  (k^  c)i«pel  >  igid  ^$ 
•oothero  wiag  emteins  the  schtKilrroon^  •Wty-iivie  fe(9$  jua  J^gth 
by  tUrty^avo  ^t  in  width,  fFiIji  dprwtprm  in  (be  i^pper  9twy^ 
The  veetem  front  iiat  present  in  m  inoeipplAt^  6tat§,  bsot  m  df9r 
signed  in  a  less  £08tly  and  embdiiahe^  etyle. 

It  is  snffidently  ohyions  that,  ia  bvUdings  dey^t^  to  ^MHnvir 
table  pnrposo^  tbe  adaptation  of  the  itamctiire  to  ti»  comfort  of  its 
ekemosyiiary  inmates,  is  die  pnnfiipal  object  in  Aeqnesl.  W« 
flwst,  indeed,  believe  that  the  oiniple  aKhihWom  /oi  an  ^rrangeneat 
oaktfbted  «t  sll  |Hiittts  to  ^dvsMe  the  intaiitiOA  itf  the  estabHshr 
laent,  is,  inTsriably,  die  most  idi^auiirx>us  and  ipwiifyjog  ornameDt 
tbot  ttn  be  imparted  to  such  bnildiDgB.  But,  vhen  ^a  rednndamqr 
ef  means  is  obtained  from  the  m^i^^ificence  affnUBa  patronage,  j( 
k  ositaiafy  desin^  that  an  object,  homely  in  its  original  jchanufo 
tcr,  shosld  be  rendered  an  arciutectural  embeUisbment  of  the  a^ 
sxereisiBg  «o  «9cemplary  a  de^pcee  of  liberality. 

Without  :attempting  to  investigate  the  canse,  we  regret  to 
state  that  die  finances  of  das  institntion  have  proved  insaffideoit 
to  the  frirtherance  of  the  original  intention ;  and  Ionic  ix>liimao, 
sad  bdastrades  of  stone,  with  all  attsched  particulars  of  acdntec- 
twal  display,  were  here  misplaced.  Viewnd  without  these  xeiee* 
doDs,  the  4thief  front  nl  this  stmdaire  will  obtain  very  ^snend 
oommendatkui,  f<v  jnatnessof  proportioos  soii  <fignity  of  genend 


The  diildren  reo^^diao  this  fionndation  shoold  be  betsree» 
the  ages  of  eight  and  Jovelve  yjeara.  The  number  of  boys-  has 
ioctaated  ki  i^ecient  periods,  bat  has  been  naosBy  abo^  IS£L 
They  are  ied,x:lothed,  and  ^dncated ;  and  lire  appreaticed,  at  cth^ 
age  of  fonrteen,  to  jisefiil  tcad^  or  ito  tike  jB«iarjierwe,  ibfi  JMfi^ 
oeeeiviag  a  pnsminm  of  i6^  with  .each  apprepiice. 

The  income  of  the  hoapital  i^eiy  procf  e^  ftoaa  tt#  fs^rSm^ 
rents  of  St.  Stephen*s-green  and  Oxmantown-green  (the  prigiu^ 
midovKmettt  made  iby  the  ooi|K>r%tien  c^  iCHibli^),  (log^tliQr  with 
Jei!find  otl«r  jrents  aad  annuities,  bestomd  by  c|^ffere»t  in4ivi- 
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diiala  at  yarioas  periods.  The  whole  revenae^  aceordSag  to  a 
recent  statement,  amounts  to  about  £^4,000  per  mmmm. 

In  addition  to  the  boys  appointed  by  the  corporation,  who 
constitute  the  majority,  a  certain  number  are  supported  in  this 
house  by  the  governors  of  £rasmus  Smith's  charities.  Ten,  also, 
are  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  Meath ;  two  by  the  minister  of  St. 
Werbnrgh*s  parish  3  and  two  by  the  guild  of  St.  Anne. 

Tbb  Hibbbnian  Mabinb  Socibtt's  School,  fob  tbb  Cbil* 
DBEN  of  dbcaybo  Sbambn,  is  situatcd  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
riyer  Liffey,  at  the  Lower  end  of  the  Quay  named  after  Sir  John 
Rogerson.  Theexpenseof  the  building,  whichisasubstantialstroc- 
ture  of  stone,  amounted  to  jC6,600.  The  society  engaged  in  this 
charitable  object  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1775,  for  the  pur- 
pose of ''  maintaining,  educating,  and  apprenticing  the  orphans  and 
children  of  decayed  seamen,  in  the  royal  navy  and  merchants* 
service."  At  a  suitable  age  the  boys  on  this  foundation  are  either 
apprenticed  to  the  masters  of  merchants'  vessels,  or  are  sent  on 
board  ships  belonging  to  the  royal  navy.  The  parliamentary 
grant  to  the  Hibernian  Marine  Society  amounted,  in  the  year  1821, 
to  the  sum  of  j^l^600. 

Schools  foundbd  by  Ebasmus  Smith,  Esa.— The  extensive 
revenues  of  this  charity  proceed  from  lands  which  had  been 
seized  and  sequestered,  on  account  of  the  rebellion  in  1641,  bnt 
were  afiterwards  adjudged  to  Erasmus  Smith,  and  were  by  hia 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  grammar-schools,  and  to  other 
charitable  purposes.  The  annual  amount  of  the  rental  is  moiw 
more  than  £7000,  and,  from  the  produce  of  this  noble  bene- 
fitu^tion,  several  schools,  on  an  extensive  scale,  are  supported  m 
different  parts'  of  Ireland,  besides  assistance  afforded  to  other 
establishments  connected  with  the  object  of  public  education. 
Two  schools  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith  have  been 
erected  in  Dublin,  to  which  children  of  both  sexes  are  ad- 
mitted. 

In  each  of  the  parishes  into  which  Dublin  is  divided,  there 
is  a  parochial  school  for  the  education  of  children  belongiag  to 
poor  protestant  inhabitants,  in  which  they  are  merely  instructed. 
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or  are  likeirise  snpported.awl  ckytbed/as  the  ciltamsUnces  of 
the  parish  tmf  admit.  The  differait  congregAtionn  of  Roman 
Cfttholicft  alao  BOpport  schools  of  charitable  instractioii,  which  are 
hurgdy  attended.  Children  of  both  sexes  are  admitted  to  the 
greator  number  of  these  institiltiens^  and>  where  practicable^  are 
maintained  as  well  as  educated. 

The  schools  not  being  parochial,  but  supported  by  general 
subscription,  aided,  in  some  instances,  by  charity-sermon's,  an$ 
numerous,  and  are  respectively  maintained  by  the  YArious  classes 
of  religions  persuasion  into  which  the  population  of  this  great 
dty  is  divided.  In  several  the  mode  of  tuition  usually  known 
by  the  name  of  Lancaster's  system,  has  been  adopted  with  suc- 
cess. Sunday  Schools  were  first  introduced  into  Ireland  in  the 
year  1786,  and  several  have  been  established^  with  great  public 
advantage,  in  the  dty  of  Dublin. 

The  following  statement  of  the  number  of  institutions  for 
gratuitous  edubation  in  this  dty,  and  of  the  religions  classes  by 
which  they  are  supported,  is  ^ven  on  the  authority  of  the 
History  of  Dublin  by  Whitelaw  and  Walsh. 

Protestant  Schools   29 

Catholic 32 

Dissenters*    12 

Mixed    12 

85 

Vabious  Buildings  relating  to  Public  Offices,  Commerce, 
AND  Internal  Regulation. 

Tbb  Stamp  Office  is  a  fine  and  spacious  building,  formerly 
Gonstitating  the  town-mansion  of  a  noble  family.  This  structure 
was  erected  by  Lord  Viscount  Powerscourt,  in  177  Ij  and  the  two 
following  years.  The  stone  of  which  it  is  composed  was  brought 
from  the  mountains  on  his  lordship's  estate  in  the  county  of 
H^chlow.*    "When  Dublin  failed  in  attractions  for  the  gayer  part 

•  It  is  obserred  by  Dr.  Walsh  (Hist,  of  Qnb.  vol.  8.  p.  1010)  that  tMa 
baiMing  ^  exhibits  a  specimen  of  the  only  defect,  perhaps^  with  wlilch  oar 
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M  tlw  «obltt0f i  hM  P^MtioiM  dfa|m«l  «f  ifate  iMnM  M 
f9ir«Him4fit>  M  Ae  ttm  df  i^i6,000>  aiid  the  bMiiie«6  cif  AM 
MMiilp  d«pafftiil«it  df  the  reretiiid  wM  femol^  UAer  tn  the  yeif 
1*11.  The  building  is  aitiuited  in  WilHain-streeti  ik  natww 
tli»r<ni{fMtfe,  oitftnrmirable  to  irthiiectoftd  disf^;  birt,  wfaei 
appropriated  to  its  original  purpose,  this  manSioB  innSt  have  con* 
Mmed  imo  of  the  tftost  dignified  doniestic  stroctiti^  ef  IhMn. 
The  design  is  bet  ebaraeteri^ed  by  any  pecaliafiHes  demanding 
Bdliee,  but  is  eoiispicaoos  fbf  k  mefe  plendlbl  intfodnction  of 
bnmmeni  than  is  enstomary  in  the  domestic  ait:hitteini-e  of  this 
Afff,  E^deilftive  ttdditi^fls  And  dteratioiiS  hkve  been  made,  t6 
ftM4k  the  binding  digible  to  its  present  use. 

l^Hfc  GoAinaaciAt  Bt/iLDiNoS,  Sitniited  ori  the  Mtth  Mt 
el  Dfcme^-Street,  wei'e  erected  bf  means  ef  pritate  subscription, 
and  were  opened  for  the  transaction  of  business  in  the  year  1799. 
The  Whole  e^tpense  amounted  to  about  £3d,000.  The  exterior 
bt  these  buildings  presents  a  handsome  front  of  mountain  granite. 
The  intet-ior  cotisists  of  three  stories  j  and  the  entire  premises 
comprise  a  hall)  a  public  coffee-roofcn ;  offices  for  insurance-com- 
panies ^  a  private  subscription-room,  for  merchants,-  the  stock- 
exchange  ^  and  apartments  appropriated  to  the  uses  of  an  hotel. 

Ths  Linen-Hall  is  a  commodious  structure^  designed,  as  its 
name  implies,  for  the  transaction  of  business  relating  to  the  great 
staple  manufacture  of  Ireland.  This  building,  which  possesses 
little  interest  in  an  architectural  view,  occupies  nearly  three  acres 
of  ground  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Liffey,  and  consists^  by 
means  of  several  augmentations  made  at  different  times,  of  six 
spacious  courts,  surrounded  by  store-houses.  The  whole  number 
oi  apartmbhts  is  557  3  of  which  49^  are  used  for  the  storage  of 

Ammlatn  |;riuiile  ckn  be  k^upii  aS  m  bMllM^-^telfe-.  The  graMlated 
SBXtiire  i^reteoli  a  roagh  Bwface»  in  the  MperlMea  ef  wlddi  the  timtug 
filniB  ef  soot  with  Which  th«  atm^oSilhere  of  the  narrow  atreet  is  duvgad 
from  sea-coal  fires,  are  entangled,  and  the  hue  of  ihis  fiair  stone  is  no  en* 
tirely  discoloared,  as  to  leave  no  trace  of  what  it  was :  Powerscourt-honse 
is  Aow  So  MaelL,  that  %he  quality  of  Ad  sldtt«  cast  only  he  r«f»giiiee4  by 
hraakUt  tiff  Ae  Nrlbee." 
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liam,  and  the  rmc^d»  for  yar4.  The  pr^se^t  buiUiipg  for 
th»  resort  of  poi^onf  eiigi^  in  Oaa  imponanl  brMch  of  tnrid^ 
vasopenodrntheyev  17S8.  Tothi^haUthodMleraindifferetit 
fttrm  of  the  oowitry  forward  thnr  Une^a  for  aolei  aiid  hero  diay 
^  imrchMod  M  the  Tarietifs  of  this  mamifactiiroy  iro»  the  fineal 
damaak  to  the  coaraest  fabrica.  Thia  is  alao  the  great  4epAt  fot 
Iho  sale  of  yam  from  various  cooot^ea. 

The  Marustb  of  Dahlia  are  plentifully  sappUed  with  articles 
of  an  excellent  quality^  and  at  prices  rather  lover  than  those  ob«> 
tained  in  Liondon  and  some  other  populous  cities  of  Ei^^land. 
Bat  the  placea  of  sale,  with  one  excqption^  possess  neither  ampli- 
tude nor  convenience^  and  are  adapted  to  the  antis^t^  rather  than 
to  tiie  modem  and  improved,  state  of  Detain. 

The  ^^lesale  market  for  cattle  and  hay,  termed  Smithfield, 
is  of  confined  dimensions,  and  is  accessible  only  by  narrow 
aveiioes«  Dublin  affords  the  principal  market  in  Ireland  for  the 
sale  of  grain;  and  a  spacious  Com«-£zchange  has  been  lately 
erected,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Liffey,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
Custom-House. 

The  established  markets  for  the  supply  of  the  |i^le  are  nine 
in  nnmber,  but  are  totally  deficient  in  regularity  of  plan,  and  doe 
precautions  of  cleanliness  and  ventilation.  In  this  respect  Dublin 
ia  still  lamentably  inferior  to  Oxford^  Bath,  and  moqt  of  the  chief 
provincial  cities  of  England.  From  markets  thus  ineligible,  the 
citjr,  however,  is  provided  with  meat,  fisb^  and  poultry,  not  to  be 
esKeUed  in  any  country,  ai)d,  perhaps,  to  be  rivalled  in  only  font* 
The  rich  pastures  of  Ireland  produce  beef,  mutton,  and  lamb,  of 
tbe  finest  quality.  Fish  is  abundantly  supplied  by  the  neigh- 
booring  seaai  aiid  poultry  is  generally  good^  and  always  plentifiil. 
Becsilnit  vq^etri>le8  are  also  furnished  in  sufficient  quantities,  and 
nt  a  low  pri6e.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  deficiency  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  homely  table.  Or  the  indulgence  of  the  affluent,  es^cept 
in  thiO  article  of  fruit.  Horticulture,  as  a  trading  pursuit,  has 
bitberto  been  much  neglected  throughout  the  whole  of  the  country  5 
mmA  Am  small  supply  of  fruit  at  the  Dublin  markets  is  seldom  of  a 
superior  quality,  and  is  attainable  only  at  a  high  rate  of  purchase. 
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The  Bahracks  of  Dablin  arevperhaps,  unequalled  tlinraf;lKmt 
Europe  for  extent,  and  for  e»:el!eiioe  of  architeetntal  dispood. 
The  principal  building  of  this  description  is  situated  on  a  slight 
eminence,  which  overhangs  the  norHi  banks  t>f  the  riyer  Lifley^  at 
the  western  extremity  of  the  city.  These  barracks  were  erected 
in  1706,  and  consist  of  several  capadous  squares.  In  George- 
street  are,  likewise,  barracks  capable  of  receiving  one  regiment 
of  infEUitry;  and  there  are  two  other  structures  of  this  kind  on 
the  immediftte  borders  of  the  dty.  Richmond  Barracks,  for  in- 
fantry, situated  near  the  banks  of  the  Grand  Canal,  in  the  rid- 
nity  of  Kilmainham,  occupy  an  devated  and  healthy  sitnatioa, 
and' form  a  fine  and  substantial  fabric,  of  great  extent.  The  bar- 
racks  of  Eariobeilo,  for  cavalry,  are  also  erected  on  the  borders 
of  the  Grand  Canal.  The  whole  of  the  site  comprdiends  twenty* 
seven  acres  of  ground. 

HousB  OF  Industry. — ^The  claims  of  indigence,  proceecBng, 
in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  from  depraved  indolence,  and 
constituting  what  has  been,  with  justice,  termed  the  **  nuisance 
of  beggary,"  long  disgraced  the  streets  of  Dublin,  in  a  degree 
unparalleled  in  any  other  dty  throughout  Europe.*  To  alleriate, 
and,  if  possible,  to  remedy,  this  offensive  grievance,  a  corporation 
was  instituted  in  the  year  1773,  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  parliament 
passed  in  1771  <  For  a  short  time  the  voluntary  subscriptions  to 
this  laudable  establishment  were  creditable  to  the  public  under- 
standing aad  spirit ;  but  this  source  of  support  failed  by  quick 
degrees,   and,  in  1777>  the  parliament  of  Irdand  granted  the 

*  The  following  remark  of  Mr.  Harris,  inserted  in  Ware's  LiTes  of  <he 
BiflhopB,  refers  to  the  exwteiice  of  this  e?il  in  the  early  part  of  tbo  Ulfc 
centary.  '*  There  is  extant,  in  the  registry  of  St.  Mary's  Abhey*  an 
account  of  a  remarkable  sermon,  preached  by  Archbishop  de  Bielcnor» 
against  sloth  and  idleness ;  wherein  he  bitterly  complained  of  the  mischiefs 
arising^  from  the  strag^ers  and  beggars  that  infested  the  city  and  suburbs 
of  Dttblin.  His  sermon  had  such  inflnence,  that  the  then  mayor  of  Dublfai 
would  not  Buffer  an  idle  person  within  his  liberties,  but  such  who  spno,  or 
knit,  as  they  walked^ibe  streets;  even  the  begging  ft-iera  wctre  aot  ex* 
cused." 
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siiin<»f  ^£4000  towards  the  viakiteinaiee  of  tke  House  of  *Iiido8«'> 
tiy.  The  iiind  arising  from  volantary  contribatioii  shortly  be-^ 
came  extinct,  and  parliamentary  grants  have  been  contmiied  for 
die  maintenance  of  the  institntion.  The  snm  granted  in  1881?' 
was  ^19>60O. 

It  is  provided  by  the  act  of  1771  >  that  ''  hoiises  of  indnstry 
shall  consist  of  four  distinct  parts;  the^first^  for  sodi  poor  heip-«- 
leas  men  as  shall  be  jndged  worthy  of  admission :  -the  second,  for 
w^MBOii  of  a  similar  description :  the  third,  for  male  y^|abonds,or 
sturdy  b^^gars :  aad  the  Imirth,  for  sach  idOe,  stroUing,  and  dis* 
ofderiy  women,  as  shall  be  oommitted  to  tlm  hoq^tal."  The: 
oondnetors  of  the  iastitation  are  aa^iorised  to  seise  stroQiag 
▼agraats^  &c.  and  to  eommit  tiiem  to  the  House  of  Industry,  tkan^ 
to  be  kept  to  hard  hiboor  far  a  torm  at  discretion,  not  exceeding 
foar  years.  All  paupers  who  enter  voluntarHy  may  leave  tibe: 
hooae  at  their  own  option.  Until  a  recent  date  panpors  were  ad« 
mittod  from  all  parts  of  Irehmd,  aad  from  any  country.;  but  at 
present  none  are  admissible  except  those  of  the  city  aad>ooluily 
of  I>ablin. 

The  prindpal  buildings  form  two  squares,  respectively  appro- 
priated, under  the  existing  system  of  management,  to  the  aged  and 
infirm,  and  the  insane.  There  are,  also,  three  hospitals,  detadied 
frona  the  main  building  andfrom  each  other,  ''  for  fever,  chronic, 
medical,  and  surgical  cases."  Hie  superintendence  of  the  whole 
is  vested  in  one  resident  govenM»'  and  seven  visitors,  who  hold 
their  meetings  weeUy. 

In  aid  of  the  views  entertained  by  the  original  promoters  of 
the  above  institution,  there  has  lately  been  formed  in  Dublin  a 
39^9^  fir  the  Suppremtm  of  Mendtdty,  the  beneficial  effects  of 
which  are  visible  in  every  part  of  the  city.  This  assodation 
csommenced  its  proceedings  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1818, 
and  is  under  the  regulation  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  who  is 
president,  and  twelve  vice-presidents,  assisted  by  a  committee. 
Owing  to  the  exertions  of  this  laudable  society,  the  paupers 
who  formerly  thronged  the  streets  of  DuMin,  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance and  disgust  of  residents  and  passengers,  arc  now  emi^oyed 
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in  if«ri<»iA  UMMy  laid  a  sdiool  m  pvondfld  for  iMr  flusfnib 
ofii^riiif » 

-..^Jfiu  SiMftioiift  Hooe*  18  ft  iHttldiDg  wfioieiitly  spMUMifli*  hit 
pliMd  in  «  eonfinad  8ittLftti<m  b«twetii  Ae  Gaol  ol  Nen^ate 
and  the  Sheriffs'  Prison.  This  building  was  opened  for  poUio 
nra  in  the  year  I?97>  previous  to  wUckdafte  tke  qHttter-sMbns 
were  held  in  tiia  Tbolsel>  a  stmckore  siiwe  tidsen  down. 
'  Tke  Pnisosa  :of  DvmLis  reqaim  aotte  iMitiee  in  topofttpliieal 
pages^  b«Uonaiid>jectflodreBrf  weiJoiiieavtodilale,  CQ»v»Md 
thai  iio  leader  wiU  expeet^  in  a.woric  of  A  gekieral  oalive,  WQW* 
tbod  respecioig  the  possible  impeoveaitat  ot  these  reeef^aehi  of 
digMled  bamantty-*-tlie  only  indacement  far  a  liriter  toi.pfeMiit 
eKMtdedtvoMtlcaoa  a  topic  so  offisuive  to  the  feeUnga^ 

Hie  priioA  termed  Nmogat^WFU  oamamoed  in  the  year  1I73> 
anA  was  erected  alter  the  designs  of  Mr«  Gooley»  at  the  eaqpeeseof 
idkmt  4^6^000.  This  is  a  qniMicangalar  boildiag*  three  stories 
in  height^  the  diaaensions  of  tiie  whole  being  170fe^  in  length  hy 
igoieetin  width.  The  chaifaeter  of  ihe  &lmc  ia  faithiiilly gifsa 
by  a  recent  historian  of  Dublin  (Dr.  Walsh) «  who  observes  that 
the  extent  is  insufficient,  the  arrangeaieBBt  h^,  and  the  execiition 
i«fV8t(died*  The  prison  is  designed'  for  criminals  of  all  descrip- 
tiosa,  far  the  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin*  and  for  persons 
plaoed  in  confinement  under  coroners'  writs.  Many. Bmendmeats 
of  the  internal  regulations  have  taken  ^ace  since  the  year  1806, 
in  eonsequence  of  representations  mada  by  the  eonualsnonets  for 
inspecting  the  gaols  of  Ireland. 

Th*  8kar\fl"  Pm^n,  tituated  in  Gfeen-tstreet,  to  the  north- 
ward  of  lihe  Session^  House,  was  erected  ia  1794.  This  building 
i* 'intended  for  the  reception  of  prisoners  whose  debts  exceed  the 
amoint  of  ten  pounds^  and  wis  established  with  the  hnmane.view 
of  preventing  the  ebnses  which  prevail  in  sponging  honaea^ 
Tie  buildings  have,  nnforttinately,  proved  oft  too  citvmnscritod  a 
scaie  for  the  entire  remedy  .<^  this  grievance. 

The  Four  Comrt$'  Manhahisa  id  a  prison  used  for  debtors  in 
all  parts  of  Ireland,  many  of  whom  are  occasionally  removed 
hither,  in  hope  of  obtaining  the  benefit  of  the  maiateniwee  and 
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mmld^iMf  ^AmUMJ  by  the  HtftMfcraictof  tbe  comluMioiken 
iMr«MUniiftgiKlo4hB  «Me  ol  {RiaiOM^  bat  Ih*  buldiiigb  ara 
djfidanr  -io  tilfcal,  ami'  ifare  olhemite  «f  aa  imfmoptMito  chik^ 

V* 


ThoiOkiyJfmMteiM  ^MUagnaiU  to  tbi  SMsioiisHMiveiB 
ChrteflB-streety  dad  iraa  ewttpletod  ui  the  y^ar  1804.  In  tfate 
friam  are  oonfined  persoiia  ^der  pnx^ats  of  tb^Lotd  Mftfiar'l 
OiMvti  and  tdi6  OoqM  at  CotMnBDicc* 

XUmamM^m  Gaai  ia  a  «|iacMs  and  walUarraiigad  bnildiag^ 
coa«litatiiig  Ifae  fdmni^i  tbe  eoiliitjr  ^  DtfbUn^  lor  felotu  ttMd 


Porvumaof  ot  DtrntoH^-^We  are  not  enaUed  to  praaeat  any 
maittMttttee  of  an  aaeorata  atMament  oonoeming  tbe  progreasive 
ilNMMaa  of  popnhlMii  in  tbia  matrtfpdlis^  bat  naA  few  partlenlai« 
as  are  afforded^  anffidently  indicate  tbe  rapid  augmentation  of  tbe 
dty^  in  tbe  agto  of  comparative  security  wbieb  succeeded  tbe 
conTabions  of  tsbe  seTcnteentb  centojry.  In  tbe  year  1644>  tbe 
dtizens  of  Dublin  -were  mrittbered^  Wben  tbe  gross  population  was 
found  to  be  376t  males  and  4698-  females,  making  a  total  of  8159 
souls.  Dr.  Rutty  (Hist,  of  Dub.  toI.  i.)  conjectures,  on  a  calcu- 
lation Of  ten  peftons'to  a  fcouse,  that  the  number  of  inhabitants^ 
in  175S,  was  138,870.  According  to  an  estintate  made  in  1798^ 
by  tbe  Rev.  J.  Wbitelaw,  tbe  numbed  wad  then  182,3^0.  A 
statement  oonthined  in  -the  tbvd  volume  of  Mr.  6baw  Moon's 
Parochial  Survey,  preseiits  the  result  of  the  returns  made  in 
18IS.  Froitk  this  it  appears  that  no  returns  were  made  by  the 
parisbes  of  St.  <3eorge  and  St.  Luke,  but  that  the  gross  population 
of  tbe  tity>  with  the  exception  of  those  parishes,  Wiis  ttt  that  time 
l?^!^!^).  It  \h  believed  that,  inclusive  of  the  snburbs,  but  inde- 
pendent of  tbe  garrison,  tbe  population  of  Dublin  rather  exceeds 
in  nniAber  2d6,000. 

*  A  plan  far  «  new  Four  Courts*  Marsbalsea,  on  an  exteasive  scale, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  tbe  prisoners,  has  been 
prepared  by  the  able  architect  F'rancis  Johnston,  Esq.  and  will,  we  hope, 
be  f^eaeUy  vakrUd  into  «f^ct; 
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TheCtty  of  Dublin  daims  immeroiu  DwrvHnnmm  Himu, 
and  a  notice  of  these  is,  assuradly,  calfifulated  (o'sefiord  to  iopo- 
gniphf  some  of  its  most  ettimabU  omarivents ;  bot  the  biognqphy 
of  the  Bio^  enunent  men  born  in  DiMin  is  ao  iiuntliar  wMi  the 
pnblic,  that  it  cannot  be  deemed  necessary  for  ns  to  attempt^  in 
the  present  work,  eren  a  brief  analysis  of  thefar  respectiTe  fives. 
It  would  be  trite  to  expatiate,  in  topographical  pagea,  on  the 
talents  and  fortunes  of  a  Swift,  a  Bnrke,  a  Steele,  or  a  BfaeridaB. 
Nor  does  it  appear  to  be  imperative  that  v^o  ahodd  ^nomemte  the 
whole  of  such  natives  as  might  jostly  daim  attention  in  a  work 
exelnsively  devoted  to  bk^;raphical  rectedi  The  pnrpoie  of  cor 
Delineations  may,  possibly,  be  fiillUled  to  the  aatiafa^lion  of 
the  reader,  when  we  state  the  names,  and  the  times  of  birth  and 
decease,  of  such  natives  as  have  attained  pre-eminent  distailctioB. 
Id  forming  this  list  we  adopt  a  chronological  plan  of  artangement. 

Bom.  Died. 

James  Usher,  Archbishop  of  Armagh 1580  . .  1656 

Sir  James  Ware,  Knt.  (Historian  and  Anii- 

qnary)    1594  . .  1666 

Arthur  Annesley,  Earl  of  Anglesea  (author 

of  ^' Memoirs  of  his  own  Times.") 1614  ..  1686 

Sir  John  Denham  (Poet) 1615  . .  1688 

Henry  Dodwell,  the  pious  author  of  many 

celebrated  works 1641  . .  1711 

Thomas  Southerne,  author  of  Isabella  and 

other  dramatic  pieces 1660  . .  1746 

Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  ....    1667  . .  1746 

Sir  Richard  Steele 1671  . .  17«9 

Thomas  Pamell  (Poet) 1679  . .  1717 

Thomas  Sheridan 1719  . .  1788 

Spranger  Barry  (Tragedian) 1710  . ,  1774 

Thomas  Leland,  D,D.  (author  of  a  History 

of  Ireland,  &c.) 1722  ..  1785 

Mervyn  Archdall,  A.  M.  (author  of ''  Monas- 

ticon  Hibemicum,"  &c.) 1723  . .  1791 
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B»».  DM. 
James  Canlfield»  Earlof  Cluuri«nHHil»areBideiit 

Irish  nobleman^  in  atteniioii  to  dmty,  rather  . 

than  bcm  habit  or  inciinaliaa;  aa  encoa- 

rager  of  the  arts«  from  the  impulse  of 

genius ;  and  a  patriot,  in  the  beet  sense  of 

theword 17«8  .•   1799 

Barke  (the  Right  Hon.  Edmund) 1730  . .  1797 

John  Cunningham  (Poet)..    : 1731  ..    1773 

Hugh  Kelly,  Author  of  the  Babbler,  &c. . .   1738  . .   1777 

George  Barrett,  R.  A.  I  1732  ..   1784 

Robert  Jephson,  Dramatic  and  Miscdlaneous 

Writer 1734..   1803 

John  Jarrn,  Painter  of  Glass 1749  . .   1804 

HenryTresham,  R.A 1749..   1814 

Sheridan,  (Right  Hon.  Richard  Brinsley)  . .  1751..  1816 
J.  Cooper  Walker,  Writer  on  the  Antiquities 

oflreland 1761..   1810 

Mary  Tighe,  the  amiable  and  elegant  author- 

ress  of  Psyche,  and  other  poems 1774  • .   1810 


THE  COUNTY  OF  DUBLIN. 

The  eastern  limits  of  this  county  are  formed  by  the  Irish  sea, 
and  the  co|»t  is  rendered  extremely  picturesque;  in  many  parU, 
by  the  bays  and  creeks  into  which  it  is  irregularly  broken.  On 
the  north  and  north-west  it  is  bounded  by  the  county  of  Meath. 
Ptet  of  its  western  border  meets  the  county  of  Kildarej  and  on 
the  south  lie  the  mountainous  tracts  of  Wicklow.  The  extreme 
length  of  this  county  is  twenty-four  miles,  and  its  greatest  width 
^fteen  miles.  Its  superficial  contents,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Beaufort, 
arp  149,050  acres,  which  make  about  221  square  miles.  It  com- 
prise^ eix  baronies,  exclusive  of  the  city  and  liberties  of  Dublin. 
Thej^iver  14£feyruns  in  a  western  course  through  the  county,  and 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  bay  of  Dublin.     On  the  north  side 
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of  Mb  river  are  (he  baronies  of  Bairuddery,  Neihererom,  Coohek, 
and  Cattlekiocki  aniea  tbe  aootk  aide  those  of  IbmemA,  and 
ffaif^Eathdown. 

The  retnrns  mate  for  this  oouty  under  the  «xl  iiaased  in 
1812^  for  ^*  taking  an  aiecoont  of  the  Popvlatbn  of  Inaland^*'  were 
far  from  being  satbfaetoi^^  aa  regards  aever^  faamiiai.  For  the 
folleiwing sommaryof  the  actual  retorna  made nnder  tho  operation 
of  .that  act^  we  are  indebted  to  the  third  Tolnns  jaf  Mf«  Ahaw 
Maaoii's ''  Parochial  Sorvey." 

PoPtUJMTION   OF   THE   CoUNTT  OF  DjJ3J.JN. 


<BAipnies,  Half*Baronies, 
or  Pferlthet.   • 


-"n 


Balruddery 
C^tlek^ock 
Coolock  . . . , 
Donore  . . . , 
Nethercrbss 
Newcastle  . , 
Rathdowii  ^. 
Uppercross  , 


Number  of 


803 

«,6r4 

2,595 
2,663 


16,633 


OroM 
FopBtaaoB. 


10,^10 

15,995 
16,503 


110,437 


Expert  in  the  attractive  varieties  of  its  sea-ooast,  and  the 
great  accession  of  beauty  prodnced  by  the  monntainotta  district 
which  approximates  on  T\^ckiow,  this  county  must  be  eonsidered 
aa  possessing  less  diversity  of  natural  scenery  than  many  parts 
of  the  island ;  but  it  is  superior  to  all  in  artificiid  decoration,  and 
the  banks  of  the  Liffey  abound  in  drcnmstances  of  the  fie- 
turesque. 

It  is  said  by  Dr.  Ratty,  in  his  Natural  History  of  the  ISonnly 
of  Dublin,  that  the  prevailing  soU  of  this  county  appears  4ol>e 
gravel  and  loam 5  that  day  is  frequent;  and  ttiat  the  uponnd  Is 
sometimes  stony,  and  intermixed  with  slates;  and  somelioies 
sandy;  marshes  and  bogs  are  very  rare.    The  character  ^f  the 
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mA  is,  boiMTor,  nove  fattf  cq^kintd  bf  Mr.  DMam,  in  Ae 
liiOMi4iig  |MBMge  of  his  Ramrks  on  Archer't  ftori^jHcHi  fiwvflf : 
^'Tlumglitbevoilof  Ihefnator  part  of  tiieecMnty«f  MUlnia 
Refilled  to  dsy,  H  it  not  Uke  thow  deep  and  tenntfiaara  dbya  ao 
frequent  in  many  parta  of  'fingland;  for  aeareelf  aaij  faot'  of  oar 
•eillbaft  kaa  ani]Sture<^  gnnrel,  and  ahMat every  wker^  ¥far- 
nera  wHl  be  at  tbe  paina  to  aeardh  for  H«  It  wIB  be  fiHUid  tinit^«t 
ao  very  great  deptli,  tfay  poaaoaa  limeateoa,  or  other  benaieial 
gravela,  with  this  naooaMnoa  advaBtage  ettending  it,  that  the 
operation  of  draining  the  gfovnd  ganenUy  raia^a  a  anflktienejr  tf 
grayel  to  manure  the  whcfte  aanfaee/' 

The  esfcatea  in  this  connty,  m  fn  «cioat  diatifets  bardenaig«ii« 
large  and  cooiraereial  dty,  are  in  few  inakancea  of  v«ry  great 
extent.  In  Wakefietd*«  '*  Statiaticai  and  Pbfitioal  Aooonit  of 
freUnd,*'  the  following  noblemen  and  gentlemen  are  noticed,  «a 
being,  at  preaent,  the  largest  proprietors  of  land :  "  Mr.  Loin 
White,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Talbot,  and  the  Lords  Longford,  Be 
Veaci,  andMonntjoy.*'  But  it  may 'be  added  that  Lerda  Feu- 
broke,  Cariaford,  and  Cattle  Cootej  13tr  William  Palmer,  of  Rnah.; 
and  the  three  -danghters  and  co-heiieaaea  of  the  late  Nicheln 
Plmket,  of  Dnasoghly  Castle,  £sq.  who  married  Mr.  Graoe,  '•f 
Gracefield  5  Mr.  Malone,  of  Pallas  Park  3  and  Mr.  Dmraia,  i>f 
Brittas,  are  likewise  possiessed  of  very  extensive  landed  estates. 

Thesizeof  iaNns,like  that  of  estates,  varies  coQsid^ablyj.aind 
thaee  la  no  prevaleiKfc  iMBcidBaittf  in  s^jknltaral  pntfstio^  ^orfeby 
of  vemarkiB  a  worktlealgaed  ehiefly  for  topognqphieaA  ini|airy. 

Tfae-mkierai^rodnctions  are  numerous,  andinckdeaubstaaioes 
of  great  importance  to  the  common  wants  of  mankind.  tSranite, 
amenable  to  all  the  pnrposes  of  building,  abounds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood el  Dublin.  To  the  south  of  the  dty  are,  likewise, 
extensive  quarries  of  freestone;  and  limestone  is  equally  pkntifo). 
Gapper,  lead,  aad  potter *a  day  are  alao  fiaamd. 

Amongst  several  Kfineral  waters  of  great  vahie,  those  of  Lnean 
fasve  preserved  the  most  lasting  celebrity,  and  are  duly  noticed 
in  our  topograplucal  survey  of  this  district. 

Many  relica  of  pagan  antiquity,  uaually  termed  Dmidicad^  are 
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-seen  in  dUfieDent  partii,  and  there  are  several  corieaa  vestiges  of 
eccJesiasticsl  and  castellafced  archkeotnre.  But  tlie  chief  infteiest 
of  this  Goaaty  proceeds  from  the  nume«His  mansions  with  which 
it  is  enriched,  and  the  various  historical  particolars  that  o<mae- 
ciate  laige  tracts  of  soil  in  the  esteem  of  posterity. 

The  evident  attraction  of  these  circamstanoes»  united  with  the 
consideration  of  the  stiperior  claims  possessed  by  a  county  at- 
tached to  the  metropolis,  and  comprising  the  whole  of  its  environs, 
indnoes  ns  to  dedicate-  to  so  important  a  district  as  large  a  pro- 
portion  of  our  pages  as  the  limits  of  the  work  will  possibly  allow.* 

The  Environs  op  Dublin  afford  a  topic  concemingwhich  most 
writers  have  sgreed  in  using  terms  of  admiration;  and  their  beauties 
are,  in  reality,  great  and  various.  TheBay^  and  its  richly-cultivated 
shores,  constitute  the  most  pleasing  features  in  the  contiguity  of 
the  city,  whilst  a  chain  of  mountains,  towards  the  south,  chicly 
situated  in  the  county  of  Widdow^f  impart  ui  air  of  grandeor, 
and  couvey  ideas  of  romantic  solitude,  finely  contrasted  to  the 
busy  scenes  of  the  populous  town.  On  the  west  the  Phoenix- 
park,  and  the  banks  of  the  winding  Lifiey,  display  diversified 
subjects  of  the  picturesque.  Towards  the  north  the  country  di- 
minishes in  interest,  but  has  many  interpersed  points  of  great 
beauty. 

*  To  these  indocementB  must  be  added  the  circamfltance  of  eztensiTe 
comuinnicatlonB  with  which  the  avthor  is  favoured  by  CoLonxLHaavBrDB 
MoNTMoaBiiGT,  K.  St.  L.  For  many  vmlnable  particulait  of  historical  and 
goaealogical  informatioB,  and  moch  topograpliical  iatellifeace,  coalsiaed 
in  tlie  followinif  sheeu  descriptive  of  the  county  of  Dobiia,  this  woriL  if 
indebted  to  the  MS.  collections  made  by  that  distinguished  member  of  an 
illustrious  family,  connected  through  many  ages  with  important  events  in 
tike  History  of  Ireland.    In  the  preface  to  this  volume,  and  io  varices 

'  parts  of  the  woriL,  we  aclinowledge  the  same  obligation  in  rfegard  to  other 
counties. 

+  These  elevations  form  the  verge  of  a  motmlainous  district,  which 
extaada  for  more  than  thirty  miles  to  the  southward.  Of  the  moaatains 
nearest  to  Dublin, ''  one  of  the  highest  (named  Garry  Cattle)  is  1531.7  feeC 

-  above  the  level  of  the  road  at  Bailinteer;  and  the  Three 'Rock-MounUiM 
is  1247.9  feet  above  tlie  same  place,  the  elevation  of  which  is  consider- 
able.*'   Transactions  of  Geological  Society,  v.  1 .  p.  274 . 
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In  daacMxig  Ame  ISu>-*fluDed  env^ns  onr  sttention  is  first 
beMow«d  o»  tlie  iMiy,  wiA  the  tillages  tod  other  objects  of 
CBrioeit^  scsrted  on  its  aitrgia.  The  Phoenix  Parle  affords  the 
/MBtre  of  fttthcD  reseaiMhes;  wheiioe  i^  proceed,  first  to  the 
aoHth^  afid  sabeeqoeiitly  to  the  north,  in  a  second,  or  inland, 
line  of  such  places  oontigoons  to  the  capital  as  are  entitled  to  ob- 


'  Tstfe  Bay  e»  Di^uk, 
presents  in  its  general  display  so  noble  a  combination  of  scenery, 
and*  affords  at  d&ffiirent  points  such  attractite  Varieties,  snch  fine 
iMterclianges  of  the  soft  tod  tiie  angnst,  that  it  has  been  often 
plaoed  In  yiinkf  vl4th  the  bay  of  Naples,  to  which,  in  many 
nitani  circamstaAces;  it  bears  Bomesimilitade.  And,  idthongh 
^•etitQie  of  the  lovely  terrors  of  Veswiar;  and  the  relica  of  ar- 
eUteetnral  laagnificence  which  enrich  the  shores  of  that  celebrated 
h«y>  ilsdaanns  are  sufficient  to  jnstify  the  enlo^  of  Dr.  Campbell, 
who  -naserts  that  tibe-  ildmirer  of  the  pictnresqne  wonld  think  a 
jaamfff  tb  Irdand,  from  the  sister  conntry,  weH  repaid  by  this 
single  inr^qiect; 

On  entering  the  biay  of  Dublin  the  nearest  points  of  land,  on 
the  north  and  south,  are  the  promontory  of  Howth  and  the 
island  of  Dadkey.*  Towards  the  north- the  peninsula  of  Howth 
praaentsu  bold  ascent  ;-Hfoeky,  bterspersed  with  heaths  of  various 
tinte,  jand  appeirefttly  repdsire  to  ail  the  arts  connected  with 
hnauui  nhabitatioii.  But  soon  the  shore  loses  its  precipitous 
eletaftion,  and  i  long 'extent  ef  lerel  mar|[in  allows  a  view  of  the 
pictarea^fue  crags  of  an  Islet  to  the  north-east,  termed  Ireland*8- 
eyo}  andj  sdll  farther  in  the  same  direction,  of  the  more  spacious 
iAmi  4>f  Lambay.  The  fiatnese  of  the  northern  coast  continues . 
thrmgl^  the.  remaining  extent  of  ^the  bay,  but  the  retired  parU  of 
the  latidseapeisweU  into  unduktionff  of  considerable  beauty,  and  are 

•  TU  BflOly  ]M>iii|,  or  itfMt^oatheni  part,  of  the  promoalory  of  Hawlb» 
aad  the  iiland  of  Dalkey,  are  diitant  from  each  other  6}  Bngiiih  miles* 
From  the  line  uniting  theie  points,  to  the  light-house  at  the  end  of  the 
eoBifa  wall,  the  distance  is  3}  miles ;  and  from  the  same  line  to  Ringsend 
0|mtte«. 
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ornamented  with  numerous  villas,  or  gronpes  of  boosesj  abnott 
invariably  white^  the  tint  so  congenial  to  mral  scenery.  At  a 
shcNTt  distance  from  Dublin  the  shore  is  enlivened  by  the  villsge 
of  Clontarf ;  and,  on  the  immediate  confines  of  the  city,  is  viewed 
Marino,  the  classic  seat  erected  by  the  hie  acconplisked  and 
revered  Earl  of  Charlemont. 

The  finest  component  features  of  the  bay  are  found  on  the 
south  side,  where  the  mountains  of  Wicklow  rise  in  ''  harmo- 
nious  confusion/*— those  mountains  which  first  produmed  to 
the  voyager  his  approach  to  the  Irish  coast,  and  which  now 
enchant  him  with  by  unnumbered  combinations  of  beauty.  At 
the  extreme  point  of  this  southern  border  of  the  bay  we  quit 
the  small  island  of  Dalkey,  and  enter  on  a  rugged  shore,  the 
severity  of  which  is  hei(|[htened  in  effect  by  an  aniient  military 
pile,  the  castle  of  BuUog.  This  anstere  character  of  scenery  is 
speedily  relieved  by  populous  villages,  which  line  the  coast,  sad 
contain  decorated  dwellings,  equally  admirable  for  natural  aad 
artificial  circumstances.  In  the  back  ground  the  varied  outlines 
of  the  mountains  impart  a  charm  to  the  whole,  and  terminste  a 
succession  of  views  where  the  eye  and  the  heart  acknowledge  no 
want. 

The  bay  of  Dublin,  thus  abundant  in  picturesque  attractions, 
to  subject  to  some  defects,  of  considerable  importance  in  re* 
gard  to  navigation.  On  the  north  and  west  are  two  duigerosa 
sandbanks,  denominated  the  north  and  south  bulls.  Between 
these  lies  the  harbour,  which  is,  in  fisct,  a  continuation  o£  tlie 
channel  of  the  Uffey,  extending  to  the  light-house  at  the  termina- 
tioA  of  the  south  wall.  The  channel  is  of  an  inconsiderable 
width,  and  the  entrance  is  difficult,  in  consequence  of  a  b<ar  pro- 
jecting  from  the  north  ball,  on  which,  at  the  recess  of  spring  tides, 
there  is  no  more  than  five  Ibet  depth  of  water.  To  alleviate  these 
obstructions  various  efforts  have  been  made,  at  a  great  expense, 
and  with  some  advanta^^  bnt  the  navigation  is  sUll  attended 
with  much  danger,  in  stormy  weather  proceeding  from  the  east 
and  south-east 

Near  the  northern  extreme  line  of  the  sand-bank  termed  tlie 
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south  bull  has  been  constrocted  a  pier^  which  is^  !indoabtedly> 
the  most  conBiderable  work  of  the  land  in  Europe^  and  reminds 
tiie  spectator  of  the  magnitude  and  grandeor  of  Roman  under- 
takings^ when  Rome  was  the  imperial  mistress  of  the  world. 
This  pier  commences  at  the  suburban  village  of  Rings-end^  and 
proceeds^  under  the  name  of  the  south-wall^  to  the  place  termed 
the  Pigeon-house^  a  distance  of  7938  feet.  Through  this  extent 
it  consists  of  double  stone  walls^  filled  between  with  gravely  and 
admitting  an  excellent  and  elevated  road^  secured  by  parapets. 
This  part  of  the  pier  was  begun  in  the  year  1748^  and  completed 
in  1755. 

The  place  denominated  the  Pigeon-house  formed^  before  the 
censtniction  of  the  harbour  at  Howth,  the  point  at  which  the 
whole  of  the  packets  between  Dublin  and  England  received  and 
landed  passengers,  and  continues  to  be  used  by  the  passage-vessels 
between  this  port  and  Liverpool.  Here  is  an  artificial  basin,  900 
feet  in  length  by  450  feet  in  width,  which  is  nearly  dry  at  low 
water.  At  this  place  are  also  fortifications,  comprising  a  battery 
of  twenty-four  pounders,  and  barracks  for  a  detachment  of  the 
artillery. 

Beyond  the  Pigeon-house,  the  pier,  or  mole,  extends  eastward, 
but  with  a  slight  inclination  towards  the  sooth,  9816  feet,  and 
terminates  in  a  light-house.  This  division  of  the  pier  originally 
consisted  merely  of  frame  work  and  pflesj  but  the  great  expense 
of  keeping  in  repair  works  so  inadequate  to  resist  the  sea,  led  to 
the  eonstruction  of  a  more  substantial  fabric,  which  was  begun  in 
1761,andfinishedin  1796.  Thispart  of  the  pier,  which  extends  from 
the  Pigeon-house  to  the  light-house,  is  composed  of  two  parallel 
wails  of  hewn  granite,  without  cement;  the  intermediate  space 
bdng  filled,  to  a  certun  height,  with  gravel  and  shingle,  over 
which  is  a  course  of  stone-work,  imbedded  in  cement.  The  whole 
ia  finished  on  the  top  with  a  course  of  granite  blocks,  of  large  di- 
mensions, lud  In  tarras.  The  pier  thus  forms  a  solid  mass,  which 
is  38  feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  tapering  to  £8  feet  at  the  top.  As 
this  is  merely  a  sea-wall,  and  not  liable  to  the  transit  of  persons 
moonnected  with  local  duties,  it  is  not  provided  with  parapets. 

u2 
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The  ligbt-hoiise  at  its  eastern  extremity  was  biult  between  the 
years  1761  and  1768,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone.  The 
material  used  is  mountain-granite^  and  the  structure  consists  of 
three  stories,  separated  and  strengthened  by  arches  of  stone.  The 
summit  is  ascended  by  a  stone  stairway,  which  winds  round  the 
outside^  and  leads  to  an  octangular  lantern,  lighted  by  laige 
oil-lamps,  aided  by  reflecting  lenses. 

This  very  noble  pier  effectually  secures  the  harbour  from  the 
sands  of  the  south^buli ;  and,  if  viewed  in  conjunction  with  thequay- 
walls,  must  be  described  as  assisting  to  form  one  great  line  of  bsr- 
rier  against  the  waters,  extending  from  the  light*house,  on  the 
east,  to  Barrack-bridge  at  the  opposite  point  of  the  compass,  a 
distance  of  nearly  six  English  miles. 

The  village  of  Rirngs^md,  which  constitutes  the  extreme  east- 
em  suburb  of  Dublin,  and  is  situated  at  the  commencement  of  the 
south  wall,  presents  no  circumstance  to  demand  the  pause  oi  the 
topographer;  and  we  proceed  to  an  examination  of  those  numerona 
objects  which  skirt  the  bay,  and  form  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing features  in  the  environs  of  the  city.  In  attention  to  the  mode 
of  approach  described  in  the  above  general  view,  we  commence 
tiiis  tour  of  investigation  at  the  promontory  of  Howth  on  the 
north,  and  traverse  the  margin  of  the  bay,  nntil  we  conduct  the 
reader  to  Dalkey  Island,  the  point  to  which  we  first  directed  his 
attention  on  the  south. 

HowTH. — ^This  small  sea-port  has  lately  emerged  from  tiie 
secluded  quiet  in  which  it  had  remained  for  many  ages,  and  has 
become  a  place  of  great  public  resort,  as  the  point  at  which  the 
government-packets  sailing  between  Dublin  and  Holyhead  recdve 
and  land  despatches  and  passengers.  The  promontory  of  Howth* 
is  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  sandy  isthmus,  about  half  a 
mile  in  width  -,  and,  although  it  wears  a  steril  and  repulsive  aq[»ect, 
is  believed  to  contain  within  its  bold  and  rugged,  but  picturesque^ 
bosom^  mineral  veins  of  considerable  importance. 

*  It  is  stated  in  the  Transactions  of  tJie  Geolo^cal  Society,  vol.  1  •  p. 
S74,  that ««  the  hif  host  point  of  Howth  is  567  feet  above  high  water  mark." 
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Tbe  vaUaat  none  of  Howth>  aooording  to  sevtrai  aitbors^  wai 
Bem'Hff-'dmr,  the  proaontory  of  the  oaks.  Some  Irish  writers, 
howefor,  describe  theantienl  appellation  as  Ben^Adary  or  Ben^ 
Hadar,  the  birds*  preuoiitory;  in  support  of  which  opinion  it  is 
Boliced  that  ^e  roelaon  this  ixmst  are  still  theresort  of  nananal 
nmnbers  of  sea-fowl.  This  hiU  has  ako  been  called  Dtm-Cftm* 
dum,  Crimthan*s  Mount,  £rom  its  former  distinction  as  the  resi- 
denoe  of  Crhnthaa,  "  the  111th  monarch  of  Ireland/'  celebrate^ 
for  his  snooessfBil  incnzsions  into  Britain,  and  the  adyaatages  he 
there  obtained^  not  only  over  the  natives,  but  some  Roman  forces,^ 
in  the  time  of  Agricola.  Certain  Irish  bards,  with  the  cnstomary 
licence  of  poetry,  expatiate  on  the  richness  of  the  booty  obtained 
in  these  expeditions  against  the  mde  inhabitants  of  the  opposite 
shore.  Amongst*  the  aitides  specified  are  a  golden  chariot,  a  pair 
of  taUea  stndded  with  300  brilliant  gems,  and  a  doak  interwove» 
with  threads  of  gold! 

When  the  English  entered  Ireland  in  the  twelfth  centary.  Sir 
AsoricBS,  or  Amorey,  Tristram,  as  we  are  informed  by  family 
records,  nsnally  considered  to  be  authentic,  ranked  amongst  the 
most  forward  and  active  of 'the  adventurers.  In  the  year  1177» 
he  approached  thb  oountryi  in  conjunction  with  Sir  John  de 
Coorcy^At  the  head  of  a  courageous  band,  and  debarked  at  Howth. 
▲n  engagement  speedily  occurred  between  the  invaders  and  the 
natives;  and,  ovi^ing  to  the  illness  of  the  allied  general,  the  entire 
eonunand  devolved  on  Sir  Amoricns,  wlio  obtained  a  signal  victory 
at  the  bridge  of  Evora,*  on  the  north  side  of  Howth.  In  this 
ae^n  he  is  said  to  have  lost  seven  near  relatives,  in  the  different 
degrees  of  sons,  nephews,  and  uncles  $  but  received,  as  the  reward 
of  his  gallantry,  the  lands  and  title  of  Howth.  The. change  of 
the  funily  name  to  that  of  St.  Laurence^  by  which  the  descendants 
of  this  noble  person  are  at  present  distinguished,  is  ascribed,  by 
acme  writers,  to  the  circumstance  of  a  victory  gained,  on  a  future 
occasion,  upon  St.  Laurence* 9  day.     The  cause  of  this  alteration 

*  The  bridge  of  Evora,  described  as  the  scene  of  this  victory,  crosses 
a  ■Boon tain-stream,  which  falls  into  the  sea  nearly  opposite  the  west  end 
of  Ireland's  Eye. 
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is,  however,  scarcely  to  be  aaoertaiiMd,  froK  setiaftokoiy  reeordfl; 
and  it  is  of  more  importance  to  obsorve  that  the  estate  and  titk 
of  Howth  have  remained  in  the  family  for  more  than  600  yon. 
.  The  former  it  is  said,  has  eiq)erieni:ed,in  diat  long  comae  of  agei, 
neither  increase  nor  diminution;  to  whidi  a  modem  writer  has 
added,  vrith  a  freedom  of  expression  not  entirely  correct,  tiiat  it 
has  also  remained  ''  without  improvement  or  alteration.'*— The 
present  lord  is  third  earl,  and  twenty-ninth  baron,  of  Howdu 

On  approaching  the  Irish  shore,  in  this  direction,  the  coast, 
broken  into  various  picturesque  inequalities-^he  villi^,  earidwd 
with  the  ruins  of  a  religious  pile— and  the  antient  seat  of  the  lord 
of  Howth,  concerning  the  architectural  dianicter  of  wUdithe 
spectator,  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  land,  feels  no  dispodtbn  to- 
wards critical  inquiry — ^unite  in  presenting  an  assemblage  of 
objects  calculated  to  elevate  the  femcy,  and  to  hoM  forth  the  pro- 
mise of  a  country  worthy  of  attentive  investigation. 

The  Cattle  tf  Howth^  which  constitutes  the  principal  feature 
in  thip  scene,  and  has,  for  so  many  ages,  formed  the  resideaoe 
of  the  ennobled  family  of  St.  Laurence,  is  a  structure  of  consider- 
able extent,  which  has  evidently  been  altered  at  various  periods, 
without  much  regard  to  exterior  character,  or  beauty  of  anange- 
mrat.  It  is,  however,  agreeably  situated  under  the  shelter  of  the 
hill  of  Hovirth,  and  is  embosomed  in  a  fine  mass  of  ornamental 
wood,  which  ascends  the  hill  until  its  progress  is  arrested  by  an 
aoclivitous  break  of  mountain,  one  of  the  characteristic  featores  of 
this  peninsula.  In  front  is  a  park  weQ  stocked  with  deer ;  and 
sea-views,  of  striking  grandeor,  are  obtained  at  several  points  of 
the  demesne.    . 

The  interior  is  roomy  rather  than  splendid,  but  contains  seve- 
ral objects  not  devoid  of  interest;  and  there  are  some  legends 
attached  to  the  antient  halls,*  which  are   cherished,    in   the 

•  The  following  extract  of  the  history  of  Dttblin  by  Dr.  Walih  (vol.  <, 
p.  1958)  aifordfl  a  satisfactory  specimen  of  these  traditional  stories.—^  The 
celebrated  Grana  Uille,  or  Grace  0*Malley,  was  noted  for  her  piratical 
depredations  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Returning  cm  a  certain  time  from 
Bnglaad,  where  she  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  Queen,  she  landed  at  Howth, 
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adglifeo«irhood>  willi  no  ordinary  fondaeM.  Hie  lu^  of  e&tranoe 
extendB  along  the  whole  front  of  the  balding;  and  on  the  sides 
are  suspended  antient  armonr  and  weapons  ^  among  which  (in 
frdnt  resemblance  of  the  discarded  wonders  of  Warwick  castle)  is 
ehown  tiie  two-handed  sword  with  which  Sir  Tristram,  who 
Ihnnded  the  •  honours  of  the  St.  Laurence  family,  "  defeated  the 
Danes !  *'  Amongst  some  portraits  preserved  in  the  saloon  is  one 
tloitwfll  afford  much  gratification  to  the  examiner, — a  foil  length 
of  Dean  Swift,  painted  by  Bindon,  in  the  year  1735«  In  this 
plating  Swift  is  represented  in  derical  costume,  and  at  his  feet 
is  fF6od  (that  *'  Goliah,  armed  in  brass,"  over  whom  he  obtained 
•o  memorable  a  triumph)  in  an  attitude  of  subjection  and  agony.f 
The  town,  or  village,  of  Howth  consists  chiefly  of  one  humble 
street,  passing  along  the  ridge  of  the  cliflTj  but  some  additional 
buildmgs,  comprising  a  few  neat  dwellings  and  a  good  hotel,  have 
been  lately  constructed,  in  consequence  of  the  appointment  of  this 

and  proceeded  to  the  cattle.  It  was  the  hour  of  dinner,  and  tbe  gates  were 
riiat.  Shocked  at  an  ezclasioa  so  repagnant  to  her  notiom  of  Irish  Immt 
pitality,  ihe  immediately  proceeded  to  the  ihore,  where  the  yoaag  lord 
was  at  nurse,  and  seising  the  child,  she  emharked  with  him,  aad  sailed  to 
Connaoght,  where  her  own  castle  stood.  After  some  time,  however,  she  res- 
tored the  child,  with  the  express  stipulation  that  the  gates  should  be  thrown 
open  when  the  fiunily  went  to  dinner,  a  practice  which  i$  observd  at  this 
dmg.  la  a  chamber,  to  which  a  flight  of  steps  leads  from  the  hall,  is  a 
paiatfaig,  said  to  represent  the  abreption  of  the  young  Lord  Howth.  A 
feaMUe  is  mouAted  on  a  white  horse,  receiving  a  child  fhim  a  peasant  i 
aboTo,  the  sky  seems  to  open,  and  a  figure  is  represented  looking  down 
on  the  group  below."  The  examiner  will  find  that  tiiere  is  no  authority 
bnt  that  of  tradition,  for  ascribing  the  aaliiect  of  this  painting  to  the  sap- 
pooad  oxpiait  of  the  piratical  Qranm  UUU. 

-  f  There  afe  in  Ireland  aoToral  original  portcaila  of  Swift,  from  the 
pencil  of  Bindon.  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Monck  Mason,  that  '*'  of  Swift*s 
portmito,  those  made  in  Us  juvenile  years  are  generally  deposited  in 
caUneto  in  England,  and  those  which  represent  him  at  a  more  advanced 
poriad  of  Ids  life  are  more  firequently  to  be  found  in  Ireland.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  chief  painter  of  each  sort  was  his  own  countryman  i  the 
moat  eminent  of  the  former  ciaM  was  C.  Jervas ;  of  the  latter,  F.  Bindon.'* 
Hibemia  Aaaqna,  p.  444 . 
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place  as  a  p»ck«Mti|^iV»  •od  tlie-«xtciwiye.inr(«d0i  nMng  t«  the 
new  harbour.  Tbe  town  is  ttill  ff  ^meaadii^ao^rj  )Md  tbe 
giBater  nqmbypf;theHJiahitaiitw.ar#tohiyinen<t.w^Qh»Wth€g 
bins  rent-fiwe^  on  theantieDft  t^iire^iMpppl])iigithel^ 
with  the  best  fisl^  taken  by  eepb  bo^t*  :ThQ€hivdl.¥il^.9luabet 
oommodions  bnil^ig,  finished  in  th^  year  )8JlS».ewl4^  village 
contams  a  neat. Bomiui  Catholic  <;hiqfi(d^       .  n^ 

On  the  northern  shore,  inear. the  rouddl^  of  ^  rillpgeA  ve  the 
mins  of  a  adkgiate  chnsch^  dedicated  tp  St»  jltfmy^  tog^lf^  ifith 
the  decaying  walla  of  a  monastic  fdific^j  ^no|b  noticed. in  eedm^ 
tical  records,  but  which  waSp  proMWls^ .  &>«w)*d  ^7  ^®  fiivQy 
of  St.  Laurence*  The  chmrck  is  .divided  intp  two  aisles  by  six 
pointed  arches^  of  nneqnal  dUnensicpiSj  three  beiiig  spa|ler^ian 
the  remainder,  and  evidently  of  a  less  antient  date.  A  more 
strongly-marked  dissimilitode  of  styles  prevails  in  regard  to  ^tm 
windows,  some  of  which  are  circular  and  others  pointed.  We 
are  informed,  in  the  HU^erma  Antiqua  of  Mr.  Mcmck  Mason,  that 
this  church  was  erected  daring  the  prelacy  of  Lqke,  Archtuahep 
of  Dublin,  at  which  time  the  prebends!  establishment  of  Howtk 
was  removed  to  this  site  from  Ireland's  Eye.  Thb  archbiak^ 
was  elected  to  the  see  of  Dublin  in  the  year  l9StB.  The  8teq>1e, 
or  belfry,  is  an  object  of  some  curiosity,  as  it  is  ascended  by  a 
flight  of  steps  constructed  on  the  outer  side.  ,    . 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  chnrch  is  by  a  circnlar.  doorways  ' 
and,  on  the  interior,  are  several  niches,  appearing  to  have  bean 
formeriy  occupied  by  the  images  of  aunts.    Here  are,  also,  a  fcw 
sepulchral  monuments.* 

*  Tba  most  aatleiitof  tketeMBiiiiienl«iawitii^utiriicti|^tiaa,  baiii. 
detigned  to  preserve  the  memory  of  an  abbot,  4aid  ia  ow\iM>lrtod'wHli  a 
cMder  and  a  erettjlorte.  lo  tke  aoatli  aide  h  Iks  altav^tonb  off  C]&«M«- 
pMir  Si.  Laur%M€y  thirteenth  baron  of  H6vth»  who  dle4  in  I480|<aad  .^nnO' 
Pfunk^t^  hUj  Howlh,  hit  w^,  daoglitoff  of-*-  Fltteitott> of  «»thm«m, 
in  the  county  of  Meath,  Biq.  The  baroa  It  npieoentod  in  a  ahirt  of  aHil 
and  annoar,lda  Imade  joined  on  hli  breast,  and  at  his  feet  a  dof*  llolnd^r 
is  in  the  sane  attitude,  her  feet  resting  on  a  cvshion.  The  dvess  of  her 
head  represents  the  Aem  cop,  IhafaloBable  in  tiie  afteenth  centnry, 
was  designed  to  svstain  streamers  of  silk,  neftigently  |ieBdaat,«r  I 
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M  a  •hortr  firtMM  fiMi  tt0  dlmbiveilhe  feili|«ft  of:  m- 
9lMie  baildiagy  locaiHy!  «enMd  the  CMbyiu  «r  uM&oy.'  Htfm 
aie  tbe  redMiAa  of  tiNM  ifiprtmeitto9fi«ii)9etort4(iaiiioiMi:ra^ 
afo  oceni^^  at  eUll  tndl  HoliBolillly  iw^Biiigfi,  byiPMrteilMt. 
Ttmse  eodwaiticftl  ni«s  «tfO(0QQMip«M4  Mi  Mbilfclkd  IviU; 
tfaploi^  a  i^waoUmlfo  fentae  ^of  inlMt  Iriah  m^imu^mn^ 
botb  aacred  tod  soffilfl«]H4i|eKlpublo>.  of:  .pikAialo4»  plng^ 
TMr.aiMittoft  is  «t  oaoid  otf^8pieooii44ittd:rQiaaatic.  Imponduigr. 
over  the  aea>  tiioit  folia:  a  flwuapa^olQdttiai.thA  tret  Hbwo£ 
Howtiii  sad  the  aabalifad:  rhaffat >tr  of  Midr  Mdaies  adds  Co  tile 
klerettanddijpdtfof  Atbdeaiyf   .    :      :    * 

InaoedadedtaO^,  oa  IhevAttMrof  .ih^HiHdf  BaiKh^ 
aio  the  ^reaiifaia  of  a  Ciomkeh,  iheappor,  or  coyariag  aMie  of  i 
whkh  has  aaak  to  ti&tffHottdjPOitatiie  aUo-.atvUeh  itlima  nostr 
weightily  inOombeat  oai|u»oaat'Of  ita  aheltiag  poaitioa. 

The  now  iETiariear'at  HoiMh  i»  lonhedoii'dia.ao#th  aide.of  the 
paaintala,  in  the  aofand  betweeathe  proaioaitcHry  of  Hoifth  and  thft' 
ialaad  termed  Ireland's  Bye.*  From' the  nOftfaerai  shore  of  Howih 
oa  one  side>  aad  Ae  soath-east  poiait  of  theidaad  on  the  otfaer^ 

oTer  the  bosom,  and  wrapped  roand  the  left  arm.  Various  other  orna* 
meats  were  sometimes  suspended  from  the  horns  of  these  fantastic  caps. 
The  tomb  and  flares  s^  of  marblcf,  atidtfae  former  is  ornamented  withth* ' 
•nUeacof  the  cradB^ioni  iogetlier  with  the  arms  of  St  Lanreaoe,  Plaa- 
kott,  Catacky  Barry;  Bellewyor  Caddie,  and  a  shfold  per-pal6»  sanBoantad 
ofafosa. 

*  This  island  is  distant  ahoot  one  mile,  towards  the  north,  from  tha 
Hill  of  How  lb,  and  is  little  more  than  one  mile  in  circumference.    It  is  ob- 
aenred  by  the  author  of  Hibernia  Antiqua  that  the  name  is  properly  Hiv  ' 
immdtUf  the  present  orthography  proceeding  merely  from  a  vulgar  deno- 
■iaation.    A  moaafttary  was  fonndsd  here  by  8t«  Hassaay  in  67^.  Howth 
ciNiatltvtaaaprabaailiiithacathednlaf  St.  Paltldk,  iaitiMed  hy  AadhM  I 
biahap  Caaslai  aad  the  orlgiaal  prebandal . kshaach  waa  attuatad..^  this 
islaad,    Tbe  buUdiag  was  dedicated  to  St.  Nesian»  and  its  ruins  are  still 
to  be  seen  on  the  south-west  side.    In  the  religious  sanctuary  of  this  island 
waa  preserved  the  book  of  the  Four  Giospels,  commonly  called  the  Gar* 
immd  9f  Homtk^  which  is  thus  nodted  in  the*  Uber  alger,  by  Archbishop 
Alaa  %  **  nat  book  is  held  In  sO  much  wteemwid  venerationi  that  gaa4  • 
Msa  aearcely  dara  take  aa  oath  on  a^fsr  tar  of  thajndaeaMaiaaf  flod* 
boiag  immediately  shqwn  on  those  who  should  forswear  thenselTes.'* 
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nin  two  lodgfs  of  roek,  in  the  directioii  of  ipproadi  towards  emA 
otlMr^  leimng  an  intermediate  space  of  half  a  nfie.    Betweast 
the  nortli-west  end  of  Hie  island  and  the  sands  of  Beldoyle  there 
is  a  spacer  or  passage,  of  a  similar  width,  and  Aese  two  passages 
lead  into  the  sontid,  or  anchorage,  and  into  tiie  harhoor.    In  oon- 
stmctbg  the  new  harbonr,  a  |^  has  been  formed  on  the.iidge 
projecting  from  the  mdn  land,  ^00  feet  in  width  at  the  haae,  and 
85  feet  at  high  water  mark,    lliis  pier  is  38  feet  in  height,  and 
nms  1S03  feet  frem  the  shore,  wh^re  it  ferms  an  obtoae  angle 
with  its  first  Section,  and  proeaeds  noith-weat  for  the  diataBoe 
of  990  feet.    At  the  extremity  is  erected « lighthonse,  fer  the 
gnidance  of  vessels,  throoj^  the  aoand^    On  thfevetlhaa  been 
raised  a  pier,  170  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  80- feet  broad  at  higii 
water  mark.'    This  western  pier  is.  M  feet  in  height,  and  rmu 
9020  feet  on  the  north-east,  to  meet  the  return  of  the  other. 
The  entrance  between  the  piers  is  300  feet  in  width,  and  the  area 
enclosed  not  less  than  53  EngUsh  acres*    The  inside  of  llie 
piers  is  fecedwith  cat  granite  stoite,  which,  nnder  low  water 
mark,  was  built  by  means  of  diving  bells;  and  those  ma^iaea 
were  also  introduced,  and  successfully  employed,  at  this  place, 
in  the  blasting  of  rocks  under  water.    The  surface,  or  wharf, 
of  the  piers  forms  a  spacious   road,    on   the  outer   edge  of 
which  are  lofty  parapets,  also  feced  with  cat  granite  stone;  and 
the  side  fadng  the  sea  is  formed  into  a  glacis  by  large  bloda  of 
rubblestone.  Thefirst  stone  was  laid  in  1807;  and,  within  twoyears 
afterwards,  the  works  were  put  under  the  direction  of  the  late 
John  Rennie,  Esq.  by  whom  they  were  completed  at  the  expense 
of4£S05,000. 

This,  place  now  constitutes  the  pc^  of  the  packets  sailing  be- 
tween Holyhead  and  Ireland;  and  the  passage  is  not  only  abridged 
eight  mOes,  by  the  substitution  of  Howth  for  the  Pigeon -hoese, 
the  former  point  of  destination,  but  the  packets  are  likewise  en- 
abled to  sail  at  any  hour.  The  average  time  in  which  the  passage 
is  performed  between  the  Pigeon^house  and  Holyhead  is  eighteen 
hours,  and  one  or  two  tides  are  sometimes  lost,  if  the  wind  blow 
fresh  from  the  'east  or  north«eastf  whilst  the  average  pasiifB 
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from  thb  harbour  fa  not  more  tbm  twelve  1ie«ift>  aad,  by  ike 
iatrodwtion  of  steam  packets,  tke  vrevage,  pMtage,  is  modemte 
wwtber^  fa  reduced  to  seven  hoars.* 

.  The  pier  of  Howtli,  throu^Mwt  every  age  §w  whfah  its  nasoy 
works  of  stone  present  a  barrier  to  the  sea,  will  be  regarded  widi 
a  vivid  degree  of  interest  by  the  topographiBr,  the  Uetorian,  and 
an  attached  nation,  as  the  spot  on  whioh  hfa  lifijes«y,.King  George 
the  FoioUi  debarked,  on  his  visit  to  Ireland  in  the  year  1081. 
The  King  landed  here  on  Sunday,  the  ISN^  «rf  Angiist«  We  have 
presented  in  former  pages  some  partienlars  respecting  thfa  memo* 
rableevent,t  u^d  have  there  stated  that  the  landing  of  hfa  Majesty 
was  intentiMiaUy  as  private  as  was  practiicdble ;  bat  nnmetove 
persons,  of  varions  dasses,  were  assembled,  under  an  imperfect 
hope  of  Us  airival,  by  whom  the  royal  visitant  was  greeted  witii 
ebdKti<m8  of  reverence  and  joy,  sated  to  the  benignity  of  hfa 
approach.  No  column  which  the  veneration  of  a  loyal  people  may 
raise  on  the  spot  hoiioured  with  hfa  fint  footstep,  can  be  too 
lofty,  or  too  soHd,  for  the  commemoration  of  an  event  so  new  and 
important  in  the  annafa  of  beknd,  as  the  vfait  of  a  King,  who 
approached  in  peace ;  who  **  cherished  and  promoted  concord, 
during  hfa  residence  in  thfa  country;'*  and  left,  on  quitting  the 
fahmd,  lessons  of  "  mutual  forbearance  and  good-will,'*  as  hfa 
^*  parting  admonition  and  injunction." 

The  ride  from  Howth  to  Clontarf,  the  next  viUage  on  the  imme- 
diate margin  of  the  bay,  abounds  in  unusual  beauties,  which  vary  in 
chartMTter  with  <piick  succession.  From  several  points  the  noble 
elevation  of  Howth,  and  the  sea-worn  falands  of  Lambay  and  Ire- 
land's Eye,  combine  with  the  intervening  waters  in  producing  views, 
which  partake,  with  peculfar  felicity,  of  the  attractive  and  the 
aagnst.  The  steril  and  cheerless  sands  of  the  isthmus  are  speedily 
relieved  by  the  view  of  well  cultivated  plains,  smiling  cottages^ 

*  For  ioformation  concerning  the  new  harbour  at  Hofrth  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  John  Aird,  if  ho  obligingly  famished  us  urith  such  inlelli* 
gence  by  desire  of  the  late  John  Rennie,  Esq.  Engineer. 

f  Vide  pages  19  and  20  of  the  present  Yolume. 
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kaadfl^iiie  uatM,  aiid  aU  the-Meodm^  dianiM  of  Jbiiiy  i 
IlMiwidecBtiiuue  a£  Ae  b«f  ^  atUTened  by  iittiiig  taiii^  andilw 
distant  moimtains  of  Wicldow^  nujestiG  in  sltitade^  and  iofiaite 
in  edovdog^  enlbitee  the  IrtcfiieHt  pause  aidadniiratiancS  the 
tnmUer. 

Whilst  porbeing  Ibhis  iwd  i^find^  at  the  distance  of  t#6  i^ 
from  Howth«  a  decayed  seHgioos  bailding,  seated  on  a  solitary 
pert  of  the  straady-^  wreck  in  the  stream,  of  time.  TUa  is  §^ 
wilierly  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  aatient  eodesiastical  slrnotnres 
in  Ireland;  and,  aooordbg  to  the  same  va^e  source  of  informal 
tion,  it  was  fonwledfor  xdigixws.peraont  devoted  to  the  hnmane 
doty  of  venderiag  assiataace  to.marine»s>.  escposed  to  danger  ok 
tibe  great  sand-bank  termed  the  aortli  boll.  The  hnildiBg  is 
loDaUy  termed  ^%AUe^0fKii6m&»cki  bat  the  roiiis  ace>  In  fiMtji 
those  of  the  chiipet  x>f :  Monis,  catted  Hkewase  Cilharrock,«  iHueh 
mitieatly  beloi^ped  to  ^the  monastery  of  St.  Mury,  near  J>Mm^ 
The  fidbric  wa3  of  email  i&nensbns>  and  of  a  rude  character*  Urn 
remaming  arches  are<:hie6y  semidrcohr,  and  no  traces  of  ouMjacwt 
are  to  be  discovered  m  any  part.  The  atftnched  bnrial-grondi 
now  destitote  of  any  fence,  a^nd  orergrown  with  weeds^  k  atiil 
used  as  a  place  of  burial  by  some  few  fmailies  in  humble  Hfe* 

CitONTAEF  is  in  itself  aa  object  of  considerable  interest,  land 
the  neighbourhood  is  Irish  classic  ground,  as  the  Bce9(e  of  -  tiie 
memorable  battle  in  which  Briea  Boiroimh,  at  the  head  of  a  patri- 
otic army,  obtuned  a  victory  over  the  Danes.f  This  celebrated 
action  took  place  on  Good  Friday,  the  ,2ard  of  April,   L014. 

•  Kflbarrock  is  a  caraoy,  fonaia^  witfi  H#w4li  and  Baldoyle,  the  corpa 
of  the  prebend  of  Howth,  In  St.  Patrick's  Calhedrai.     .    . 

+  The  batUe  of  Clontaif  affords  the  aolyect  of  Gray's  ode  of  "  The 
Fatal  Sisters,"  imitated  from  the  Norse  tongue,  and  '^  to  be  found  in  the 
Orcades  of  Thermodus Torfasus,  HafnisB,  1679,  folio;  and  als6  in  Bartho- 
linus."  The  poet,  and  his  authority,  describe  the  battle  as  having  taken 
place  on  Christmaa-day,  The  fabulous  machinery  of  the  poem  wUl  be 
readily  recollected;  but  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  extract  the  two 
following  verses.  The  *'  Barl*'  is  introduced  by  Gray  as  "  Sigurd,  Earl 
of  the  Orkney  Islands,  who  went  with  a  fleet  of  ships,  and  a  considerable 
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Bricn^  wbo  liad  been  preTioody  en^iged  in  (ocOiaBtAil  opfKNitiw 
to  tbe  Danish  iaTaders^  fixed  his  camp  at  Kilmaialnni^  bis  anay 
ooasisUng  of  bis  Momaaim  fotcw,  and  tba  troops  of  Mcatb  aad 
Connaiigbt,  under  tbe  command,  of  their  respective  kings.  The 
Danes  of  Irel^dwere  strengthened  by  the  derogate  foroes  of 
Macmorongb,  King  of  Leiastei,  wbo  was  a  principal  promoter  of 
tbe  war^  and  by  nnmerons  auxiliaries  bom  Denmark,  N<»w»yj 
Sweden,  and  tbe  western  islands  of  Scotland.  Aiooordiiig  to 
Hie  acconnt  presented  by  General  Vallaneey,  Brien  dirided  Us 
troops  into  three  separate,  columns*  The  first  was  composed  of 
the  tribe  of  Dalcas,  .and  was  commandfid  by  himself  and  his  son 
Morogb,  his  four  otiier  sons  having  also  commands  in  this  corps. 
Besides  the  Dalcassians^  Malachy ,  King  of  Tara,  with  the  foroes  of 
Meath,  formed  part  of  this  di?ision,  which  was  intended  for  tbe  fir^t 
attack  of  the  enemy.  Tbe  second  division  consisted  of  the  Cona^ 
tians,  supported  by  a  strong  body  of  Munster-men.  The  last 
division  of  the  Irish  King's  army  was  composed  of  the  Engenians 
and  Desians.f 

Hie  onset  of  the  battle  was  rendered  unpropitious  by  tbe 
desertion  of  Malachy,  and  tbe  forces  of  Meath)  but,  after  an  ob- 
stinate fight, ''  wbicb  lasted  from  soon  after  tbe  rising  of  the  sun. 
till  late  in  the  evening,"  victory  declared  on  the  side  of  thelrish, 

body  of  troops,  into  Ireland,  to  the  assbtance  of  Bigtryg  with  the  silken 
beard,  then  making  war  on  his  .father-in4aw,  Brian,  king  of  Dublin.** 
The  <*  King'*  U  obviougly  tbe  warlike  and  patriotic  Brien  Boiroimh: 

**  Low  the  dauntless  earl  is  laid, 

Gor'd  with  many  a  gasping  wound : 
Fate  demands  a  nobler  head  | 
Soon  a  king  shall  bite  the  |;ronnd. 

"  Long  hit  loss  shall  Eirin  weep, 
Ne'er  again  hb  likeness  see  ; 
Long  her  strains  in  sorrow  steep, 
Strains  of  immortality  I*' 

f  History  of  Brien  Boiroimh  in  Vallaacey's  Collectanea,  toI.  i.  com. 
piled  from  the  annals  of  Tighemach,  Innisfallen,  &c. 
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aMumgli  wt&  tlM  bss  of  tlidr  gallant  and  venerable  motmrclL* 
Bmdes  the  king  there  fell  in  tibis  engagenient^  on  the  part  of 
the  natives,  Morogh,  his  son^  and  Tnrlogh,  hia  grandson,  with 
seven  pettf  kings^  and  most  of  the  nobility  of  Manster  and 
Gonnanght.  The  nnmber  slain,  of  persons  of  inferior  degree,  is 
variously  stated,  but,  according  to  the  most  temperate  accoont, 
was  not-less  than  four  thousand. 

On  the  side  of  the  Danes  there  perished,  besides  the  nnwoitfay 
King  of  Leinster,t  and  3,000  of  his  followers,  many  distingoished 
leaders,  and,  as  some  writers  assert,  10/KX>  men  of  inferior  rank. 
Althongh  this  celebrated  battle  acquires  a  distinctive  name  from 
the  village  under  consideration,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  sphere 
of  action,  where  armies  so  numerous  were  engaged,  was  extended 
widely  over  neighbouring  places.  Bones,  and  the  remains  of 
military  weapons,  have,  indeed,  been  discovered,  in  excavations 

*  Brien  Bolrhoimb,  at  the  time  of  hii  death,  ia  the  atmi  of  Tictory ,  wet 
not  lesi  than  eighty-four  (or,  as  is  userted  by  loiiie  writera,  eiafaty-^igltt) 
years  of  age.  His  patriotism  and  namerons  virtues  liave  formed  eabjects 
of  deserTed  eulogy  with  all  writers  on  the  history  of  Ireland.  Mr, 
Wicker  (Hist,  of  Irish  Bards,  p.  59.)  collects  some  iiastances  favourable  to 
a  belief  that  this  monarch  bestowed  extensive  patronage  on  the  drooping 
litoratare  of  hit  country.  ^UnongBt  other  liberal  arts,  he  is  said  to  imve 
been  much  attached  to  music;  and  so  general  is  this  tra^ttonary,  and 
probahly  correct  persuasion,  that  in  pictorial  representations  he  is  usually 
drawa  leaning  on  a  harp.  In  the  museum  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Is  a 
harp  richly  ornamented,  said  to  have  belonged  ta  this  renowned  monarch. 
But,  although  its  antiquity  be  evidently  great,  there  Is  no  safe  authority 
for  believing  tha,t  its  strings  ever  vibrated  to  the  ennobling  touch  of  the 
hero  of  Clontarf.  After  the  battle,  the  remains  of  this  royal  patriot  were 
conveyed,  together  with  the  bodies  of  his  son  and  grandson, who  attained  on 
the  same  ield  a  share  in  the  immortality  of  his  fame,  flrst  to  Kilmalnfaam, 
thence  to  Duleek,  and  finally,  for  sepulture,  to  Armagh. 

f  The  corpse  of  this  traitor  to  the  vital  interests  of  his  country,  is  said 
to  have  been  indignantly  cast  into  the  sea.  Whatever  may  l»e  the  result  of 
treason,  the  crime  remains  unalterable  in  detestahio  -ohancter  {  and  it  Is 
worthy  of  notice  that  this  Macmorough  was  the  lineal  progenitor  of  Der- 
mod  Macmorough,  King  of  Leiaster,  who  first  kitrodnoed  the  Aagio-Nor- 
aMus,  in  1109. 
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efected  at  acossidffible  distMice  froa  Clontirf,  which  are  believed 
to  {nreseatrelica  of  thk  aangeinary  day »  and  to  evince  the  great 
extent  of  the  Md  of  contest.* 

Clontarf  is  a  considerable  viUage,  the  ]»incipal  part  of  irhicb» 
comprising  tiie  castle  and  the  charch,  recedes  in  an  inland  direc- 
tion from  the  mar^n  of  the  bay.  On  the  edge  of  the  water  are  nu« 
merons  small  bnildings,  termed  the  skedt  of  Clontarf^-  which  ap- 
peDation  they  aoqoire  from  the  former  residence  of  fishermen,  who 
erected  here  many  wooden  frtbrics,  for  the  purpose  of  drying 
fish.  Neat  dweUmgs,  used  as  lodging-houses,  are  now  inter* 
spersed  among  the  relics  of  those  hnmble  shedsj  bnt  the  most 
pleasing  parts  of  this  retired  and  agreeable  viBage  are  scattered, 
with  an  nastndied  diversity  of  site,  thioagh  shaded  and  roral  lanes. 
Several  of  the  boildingB,  tfans  widdy  placed,  are  villas  of  some 
extent.  Others  are  cottages  of  a  s<^  and  embellished  character^ 
and  well  adapted  to  the  occopation  of  persons  who  seek,  on  this 
tranquil  shore,  a  summer  or  autumnal  residence,  for  the  advantage 
of  bathing.  The  whole  district  is  adorned  with  sheltering  wood  j 
and  prospects  of  considerable  beauty  are  obtained  at  several  points 
of  the  green  and  devious  lanes. 

A  monastery  was  founded  at  this  place  in  the  year  550,  which, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II4  was  erected  into  a  oommandery  of 

•  The  battle  probsbly  rafed  OTer  miich  of  the  ground  now  occupied  by 
the  north-eai t  part  of  Dablin.—Tide  lome  remarks  by  Dr.  Ledwicb,  in 
Wilion*B  Dublin  Mag.  for  May,  1763,  stating  that  bones,  and  other  yes- 
tiges,  were  disco'^ered,  in  gre^i  numben,  on  excavating  for  a  new  street 
then  building.  Mr.  Harris,  in  bis  additions  to  Ware*s  AntiqulUes,  vol.  it. 
p.  149*40,  obsenres  that  Aere  are,  near  FotmI,  in  the  barony  of  Coolock^ 
tkrae  very  large  tunntU^  or  arttScial  mounts;  .one  of  which  '*  was  opened 
for  gnurel,"  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  found  to 
**  contain  numbers  of  human  bones,  lying  promiscuously."  The  tumulus 
thas  investigated  was,  evidently,  raited  over  the  remains  of  persons  who 
had  fisUen  in  battle,  and  was,  coniequently ,  of  the  class  of  funeral  mounds 
termed  Battls  Barrow  by  English  antiquaries.  The  remaining  mounts 
are  probably  of  the  same  description,  and  Mr.  Harris  supposes  it  to  be  not 
•nlifcely  that  the  whole  were  constructed  over  the  bodies  of  cooibalABtt  who 
perished  in  the  battle  of  Clontarf. 
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Imigto  temphh.  Upon  tlie  suppression  of  tie  IVaiplin, 
possessions  passed  to  the  Ksigbts  Hosqpitallers  of  St.  Jokn  of 
Jenualem,  at  which  time  Clontarf .  beeame  a*  preoeptory  of  dint 
^wder^  and  one  of  the  ddef  Mats  of  the  grand  prior  of  KUaun- 


Sir  John  Raivson,  prior  of  Kilmainham,  and  treasurer  of 
iveland  fer^imveral  years^  with  the  consent  of  his  chapter^  under 
their  coaunon  seal>  surrendered,  in  the  SSad  year  of  Henry  VIIL 
the  hospital,  with  its  dependcaades,  into.the  king's  hands  $  and  wao> 
onthe  Mthof  June,  1641;  isrealed;  by  that Jumarcli>  Visoount 
Cbntarf,  with  a  pewydn  .of  600  marks^ 

In  the  year  1600,  the  '^  manor,  tenit<Mry,  tithes,  town,  and 
lordships"  of  Clontarf  wen  y'antedhy  Qum  Eltzabeth  to  Sir 
Gooffirey  Fenton,  piinoipal  secretary  .of  state,  who  is  styled  by 
8ur  Riohard  Cox  '^  a  aiolihln  the  ganaeats  of  all  the  secretaries 
of  his  time.'*  Sir  Oeofirey  Fenton  died-  in  1608,  and  was  sue* 
ceeded  by  his  son^  Sir  WilUamy  who  had  a  confirmation  6f  Ais 
manor  in  the  year  1637>  nbder  the  commission  for  the  remedy 
of  defed;lve  titles*  Sk  Maurice  Fenton,  son  of  Sir  William,  waa 
created  a  baronet  by  Oliver  GromweU,  aiMl  died  before  his  father, 
leaving  an  only  son.  Sir  WiUiam^  aod  one  dai^ter$  both  of 
whcon  dying  nnmarri^>  the  estate  of  this  fiMuily  devolT^  on 
Catharine,  thdr  aunt,  who  had  espoused  John  King,  Lord  King- 
ston. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  possession  and  descent  of  the  manor, 
it  is  ascertained  that  a  family  of  the  name  of  King  (different,  as 
we  believe,  from  the  foregoing)  resided  in  the  castle  of  Clontarf 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  had  considerable  property  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood.  On  the  15th  of  December,  IMl,  ^is 
town  was  burned  by  the  republican  general.  Sir  Charies  Coote, 
atwUch  time  were  destroyed  '' goods  and  chattels,"  belongiog 
to  John  King,  Esq.  to  the  value  of  £4,000. 

Oliver  Cromwell  bestowed  on  Captain  Blackwell,  one  of  the 
parliamentary  officers,  tlie  castle  and  forfdted  lands  of  Clontarf i 
who  afterwards  sold  the  estate  to  the  ftunUy  of  Vernon,  in  which 
it  at  present  remains.     The  castle  is  supposed  to  have  beea 
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bnUt  dllMr  bf  Hvgli  doUoy,  L«l  ofMasA  (iviMe  ftwfaMU 
for  tbe  erection  of  castellated  stmctues  will  be  often  noticed  in 
bdart  p^fw),  or.by  Adaia  de  Fe^K>>  <»e  of  his  kiughts>  to  whom 
be  ^nnled  this  lordabq^.  It  u>  conaeqneatly^  oa^  of  the  oMm6 
tastlee  of  the  pale,  but  has  eq^enced  alterationB  deatmctifa  <tf 
the  original  character.  ConaideraUe  repairs  and  impnoTeoMDla 
hnvfi  bean,  effected  by  John  Vornon,  Eaq.  the  pveaent  proprietor, 
who  has  abo  richly  planted  and  <»namented  the  demesne. 

Hie  Pmmk  Ckurok  of  Ckmtarf  occupies  the  akeof  the  mfmU^ 
tery ;  and,  in  ooawion  with  many  Irish  cfanrcfaes  destroyed  dudag 
the  wars  in  the  re^  of  Sliaabeth,.  was  rebnit  m  \€0».  The 
•building  is  small,  and  destitate  of  architectaral  embellishments^ 
but  is  a  neat  strootare,  having  at  the  west  end  a  low  perfo« 
rated  pier,  intended  for  the  reception  ci  one  bell.  This  choicfa 
contains  sereral  si^nlchral  monuments,  fairly  executed,  and  in 
good  preaervation.  On  the  south  wall  is  a  monument  of  black 
and  white  marble,  oniamented  with  the  arms  of  Bonrchier,  and 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Charles  BourcUer^  Esq,  of  Northamp* 
tonahire,  who  died  on  the  18th  of  May,  1716,  and  Barbwra,  ik 
m/09  daughter  of  Richard  Uanison,  Esq.  of  Balls,  in  Hertford^ 
shire,  who  died  on  the  9drd  of  December,  1719.*  A  monument, 
likewise  of  marble,  commemorates  Jokn  KUpairick,  Eeq,  M.  Pv 
lor  Granard,  *'  son  and  h&ot  of  Major  Kilpatrick,  who  so  gloriously 
signalized  himself  at  the  battle  of  Piassey,  in  the  kingdom  .lOf 
BeBgal."t    At  this  place  is  the  family  vault  of  the  FemoM,  of 

*  Tbe  inscription  states  that  tbe  deceased  '*  came  into  Ireland,  after 
the  ReTolotiott,  witb  tbe  Hon.  General  Villiers,  fittber  to  tbe  present  Earl 
of  Orandison,  and  ancle  to  the  aforesaid  Barbara.  They  left  two  sons,  the 
eMwt  of  whom  was  sometime  governor  of  Bombay ;  and  five  daughters,  tbe 
eldest  of  whom  erected  this  monument  to  Uieir  memory,  A.D.  1158." 

f  We  are  informed  by  the  epitaph  '*  that  this  amiable  young  man  was 
without  the  affectation  usually  attendant  on  great  wealth,  a  social  friend, 
with  an  humane  and  generous  heart,  without  ostentation,  and  was  admired 
by  all  who  truly  knew  him.  His  early  death,  at  tbe  age  of  twenty-five, 
was  inexpressibly  regretted.  He  married  Harriet,  youngest  daughter  of 
William  Rochfort,  Esq.  of  Clontarf,  and  niece  to  the  late  Earl  of  Belvedere  \ 
by  whom  he  left  one  son." 

▼OL.  I     '  N 
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Oontarf*  Mii  there  «re  ako  some  iiiBcriplaQiu  to  tteftnilj of 
Bockfort,  of  tbe  same  yiUage. 

Near  Clontarf  is  the  Csabtbr  School^  a  aubstaatial  and 
ttpadoos  haihiiiig^  sttrmoimted  with  a  capok.  Earif  in  the 
ei^Bfhteenth  oentery  many  of  the  nobility^  clergy^  and  gentry  «f 
beboid  vnited  themselves  into  a  society  for  promoting  and  esta^ 
Uishiif  parochial  day-sdiools,  for  the  gralndtons  instmction  ol 
poor  children  in  the  English  laagoage^  and  theprincqdes  of  the 
ehristian  religion.  In  tiie  year  173d>  King  Geoige  the  Second 
pranted  his  toyal  drniter- for  the  incorporation  of  this  sode^. 
Onr  mention  of  the  Ckaner  Sckooii,  erected  in  pnrsnanoe  of  diat 
deed  of  incorporation^  will  be  s6  fteqment  in  intBre  topogra- 
phical pagesj  that  it  is  demrable  to  explain  the  principle  on  whidb 
tliey  are  organised^  by  the  extract  of  a  few  passages  from  the 
diarter  gninted  by  the  king. 

In  that  document  it  is  observed  by  the  royal  patron  of  thb 
society,  that,  from  information  afforded  by  the  lord  primate  and 
other  distingnished  persons,  it  appears  that  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland  **  there  are  great  tracts  of  land,  almost  entirely  inbabiCed 
by  papists,"  and  that  "  the  erecting  of  English  protestant  schools 
in  those  places  is  absolutely  necessary  for  their  conversion.  To 
the  intent,  therefore,  that  the  children  of  the  popish,  and  other 
poor  natives,  of  the  said  kingdom  may  be  instructed  in  the 
English  tongue,"  &c.  the  incorporated  society  is  empowered  '*  to 
receive  and  enjoy  manors,  lands,  or  other  estates,  not  exoeeifing 
the  value  of  ^000  per  annum}*  the  same  to  be  applied  to  the 
establishing  and  supporting  English  protestant  schools  in  such 
parts  of  the  kingdom  as  they  shall  think  proper.'* 

This  design  was  evidently  calculated  for  popularity  aoioBg 
several  wealthy  and  powerful  classes.  In  addition  to  a  royal 
grant  of  j^lOOO  per  annum,  considerable  parliamentary  aid  has 
been  afforded,  and  many  bequests  from  private  persons  have 

*  In  the  year  1792  a  new  charter  was  granted  by  his  late  miyesty,  al- 
lowing the  Society  to  receive  and  enjoy  any  estates,  &c.  not  exceedingy 
in  the  whole,  the  dear  yearly  value  of  ^000  Bterlins»  in  addition  to  the 
lands  which  by  the  first  charter  they  were  empowered  to  hold. 
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beeB&dd()dto  tbefimds  of  theinstitotioii.  The  number  of  Charter 
Sebools  dispersed  over  different  parts  of  Ireland  is  thirty-seven. 
CMldren  of  both  sexes  are  received^  and  are  dieted,  clothed,  and 
instmeted,  free  of  expense.  In  the  year  1775,  the  society  en- 
tered on  a  resobition  to  admit  none  bnt  the  children  of  papists 
into  these  schools.  This  injudicious  resolution  was,  bowers, 
recrdnded  in  1803.  The  number  of  protestants  admitted  is  still  few, 
compared  with  that  of  Roman  Catholics,  bnt  b  said  to  be  at  least 
in  a  nttio  with  the'proportion  of  protestants  to  catholics,  in  the 
districts  whence  the  schools  are  supplied  with  inmates. 

The  annual  income  of  the  incorporated  society,  arising  from 
estates  and  funded  property,  is  stated  at  about  sSOSBd.  The  sums 
annually  granted  by  parliament  have,  in  many  years,  exceeded 
^6SQ,000.  The  number  of  children  instructed  and  supported,  by 
means  of  this  large  income,  has  varied  considerably  at  different 
periods.  In  a  recent  year,  the  total  number  on  the  establish- 
ment was  %50,  comprising  1500  boys  and  1050  girls. 

Mabino,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  is  situated  at  a 
short  distance  from  Clontarf,  on  the  road  leading  towards  Dublin. 
The  mansion  so  termed  was  erected  by  the  late  patriotic,  tasteful, 
and  accomplished  Earl  of  Charlemont;  and  this  structure  will  be 
regarded  with  additional  interest  when  the  spectator  recollects 
tlie  amiable  motive  of  its  founder. — ^James  Caulfield,  Earl  of 
Charlemont,  after  travelling  on  the  continent  for  many  years  of 
youth,  and  mixing  with  distinction  in  the  polished  circles  of  the 
most  splendid  courts,  felt  it  a  duty  of  patriotism  to  fix  his  resi- 
dence in  the  country  of  his  birth,  and  is  well  known  to  have 
baik  the  villa  termed  Marino,  entirely  with  a  view  of  strengthening 
Mi  attachment  to  a  district,  then  far  less  eligible  as  a  place  of 
residence  than  at  present.  At  this  place,  and  at  his  mansion  in 
Dublin,  his  Liordship  assembled  round  him  numerous  works  of 
antient  and  modem  art ;  and  here  were  passed,  in  literary  amuse- 
ments, or  refined  society,  most  of  the  retired  hours  of  this  truly 
excellent  nobleman,  in  the  meridian  and  decline  of  his  life.  The 
mansion  contains  many  apartments,  arranged  with  much  dassical 
taste,  and  enriched  with  estimable  works  in  painting  and  scutp- 
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tare.  Tbe  demesne  comprises  about  one  kiuidre4  acres»  finely 
wooded  and  snmptaoosly  ornamented.  As  the  most  admired 
circomstance  of  artiftdal  deooration^  must  be  noticed  thB  Cssw> 
a  small*  but  beauttfol  fabric^  erected  after  the  iwfpB  of  8ir  W* 
Chambers.*  We  regret  to  observe  that  this  very  attracttre  de- 
mense  is,  at  present,  subject  to  considerable  n^^t. 

Porsuing  the  margin  of  the  bay  to  the  southern  side,  we  qoit 
Dublin  by  Baggot*street,  where  the  assemblage  of  jaunting-cars, 
jingles,  and  other  carriages,  waiting  for  passengers,  or  deliveiing 
their  freight,  announces  onr  entry  on  a  line  of  busy  thoroughfiure. 
At  the  distance  of  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  castie  of  Dublin 
is  the  village  of  BalU-bridge,  deriving  its  name  frx>m  a  stone 
bridge  over  a  stream  which  issues  from  the  mountains  near  Kock- 
brook,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  at  a  short  distance  from  the  village.! 
Near  this  place  is  the  College  Botanic  Garden,  now  rendered  of 
minor  interest  by  the  splendid  establishment  at  Glassnevin. 

In  proceeding  towards  Black-rock  we  pass  through  Boo4en- 
iownX  ^^^  fFUluuMtowny  containing  several  seats  of  nobility  and 

•  *  Mr.  (afterward!  Sir  William)  Chamben  became  acqaainted  with  Lord 
Charlemont  whilst  pursuing  his  studies  at  Rome.  Chambers  furui&hed  de- 
figoft  for  many  of  the  improvements  at  Marino,  an  account  of  which  may 
be  seen  in  his  Treatise  on  Civil  Architecture.  Sir  William  there  observes, 
that  the  desigii  of  the  Casine  was  origioally  that  of  one  of  the  **  end  pa- 
vUioDs  of  a  considerable  composition,  made,  soon  after  his  retnm  frov 
luly,  for  Bdwya  Lascelles,  Esq.  afterwards  Lord  Hare  wood.  The  same 
composition,  with  considerable  variations,  was  afterwards  wrought  to  the 
extent  of  a  palace,  for  the  Dowager  Queen  of  Sweden.*'  No  part,  how- 
ever, of  either  of  these  large  designs  was  carried  into  execution,  except  that 
at  Marino.  The  building  wais  erected  by  Simon  Verpoyle,  after  moMs 
made  in  London  under  the  direction  of  Sir  W.  Chambers.  The  elevaliia 
and  plans  of  this  Casine  are  given  in  the  Ist  and  Snd  plates  of  the  work 
mentioned  above* 

f  In  the  vicinity  of  Balls-bridge  stood  Baggoirath  Castle^  noticed  ia 
our  account  of  the  battle  of  Rathmines,  as  the  scene  of  some  military 
operations  in  ihe  17 th  century.  The-  ruins  of  this  structure  have  been 
lately  taken  down,  and  scarcely  a  vestige  now  remains. 

t  The  word  Boottr  (as  is  observed  in  '<  Hibernia  Antiqna  '*)  wonld  ap- 
pear to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Irish  Bothar^  a  street,  or  road. 
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gentry^  among  wiiich  are  cons^icuoos  lyhnleaton,  ilk  property  of 
Lovd  Trimlest^n;  fnUoip-park,  SttocemWely  the  residence  of 
Lord  Cirtelon  and  ViMonnt  Monntmorree  5  and  Merrian  Ca$tie, 
late  tke  seat  of  Viscoant  FltswHliam,  and  at  present  of  tlie 
Barl  of  Pembroke. 

The  main  line  of  road  now  presents^  on  both  sides^  a  conti- 
nnaoee  of  bnildings,  destmctive  of  all  pretensions  to  village  sim* 
plictty;  and  is  enliyenedy  particnlarly  at  the  time  of  bathings  wi^ 
numberless  carriages^  of  varions  descriptions,  from  the  well-a{i- 
pointed  equipage^  at  once  convenient  and  saperb^  down  to  tlie 
jaonting-car  of  passage,  drawn  by  one  miserable  garron,  so  ill-fed, 
iH«groomed  and  lean,  that  it  would  appear  to  be  scarcely  capable 
of  accelerating  its  own  dissolution  by  an  effort  towards  speed  of 
foot.  Yet,  beasts  thus  wretched  and  destitute  of  flesh,  draW 
with  rapidity  a  heavy  load,  when  urged  by  the  stimulants  of 
drivers,  who,  like  themselves,  feel  only  where  the  scourge  fall^j 
and,  be  the  conveyance  costly  or  humble,  we  gain  the  village  of 
Bladc^rock  with  expedition,  and  enter  it,  if  in  the  summer-season, 
amidst  dust,  noise,  and  a  tumultuous  throug. 

When  arrived,  unless  favoured  with  an  introditction  to  certain 
chosen  spots,  we  look  in  vain,  to  the  character  of  the  place,  for 
the  magnet  which  thus  attracts  multitudes.  The  street  of  transit, 
thickly-lined  with  houses  of  an  ordinary  descrfption,  holds  forth 
no  charms;  and,  independent  of  some  agreeable  and  ornamental 
dwellings,  retired  from  the  busy  thoroughfare,  the  sole  induce- 
ment to  visitants  is  found  in  the  facility  of  bathing  on  ttie 
soft  and  gently-sloping  strand.  Numerous  detached  villas,  how* 
ever,  command  fine  views  of  the  sea  and  contiguous  country,  and 
liave  extensive  demesnes,  enriched  with  shrubberies,  and  other- 
wise disposed  with  great  taste.  Afaretimo,  lately  a  seat  o£  Lord 
Cloncorry^  has  been  long  distinguished  as  One  of  the  principal 
omatnents  of  this  neighbourhood. 

The  next  stage  in  the  line  of  buildings,  admitting  of  a  distinc- 
tive appellation,  is  Montpellier,  a  '^  village,  *'  containing  many 
handsome  domestic  structures,  amongst  which  must  be  noticed 
AfantpelHer^Casile,  the.  seat  of  Sir  William  Betham>  Ulster  king 
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pt  aims,  atd  prbd|ml  beraU  of  all  If«kuid«*  The  gfmnda 
attached  to  thia  agreeable  residence  hare  been  impriHed  by  Sir 
William  Betham^  with  esqmaite  taste>  aad  oovmaad  vieira  aLnoet 
Mrivallediii  beanly^reachkigoveraridieipaiiseofTBciedaoeaerr^ 
and  bounded  by  the  Wicklow  moontaina,  n  liaiit  at  onoa  kwcly 
end  anblime. 

BfovoTowM,  next  in  the  line  of  TiUagoa,  b  aaid^  bat  on 
BO  /creditable  anthority^  to  derire  its  name  from  a  formeruioBaatic 
fonndation.  Here  is  a  bnilding  termed  Mornktiam^c^ale,  the 
eeat  of  the  Hononiable  Mr.  Jonea;  but  this  mansion  acquires  its 
present  aj^tellation  from  oonrteay  alone,  as  the  castellated  per- 
,lions  are  merely  imitativej  and  were  eoastnicted  within  the  last 
fifty  years.  The  chnrch  is  a  spacions  building  of  stone,  pUn,  bnt 
respectable  in  design,  erected  in  1797* 

At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  abo?e  vSlagey  and  fi?e 
milesand  one  quarter  fromDublin,  is  KniG's-TOWK>formerlytenMd 
DuNiAABT,  an  ol^ject  of  curiosity^  on  aoconnt  of  the  estensiTe 
^prks  now  in  progress,  towards  the  fiormation  of  a  new  harbour. 
The  obstructions  of  navigation  in  the  bay  of  Dublin  have  been  al- 
leady  stated.  The  bar  which  we  have  previously  noticed,  is,  indeed, 
impassable  for  the  greater  part  of  the  twenty-fonr  hours,  and 
shelter  has  been  hitherto  unattainable  for  a  vessel  embayed  by  a 
atorm  from  sea.  No  situation  for  an  artificial  harbour  was  dis- 
coverable OB  the  northern  coast  $  and  it  w^,  therefore^  determined 
to  construct  a  harbour  at  Dnnleary,  on  the  souths  as  a  place  snf- 
fidently  *'  to  the  east,  or  windward,  to  secure  the  depth  of  water 
at  all  times  necessary  to  shelter  large  trading  veaads  and  sliqM 
of  war^  and  so  &r  to  the  west,  or  leeward,  as  to  offer  secairi^  to 
fleets  of  smaller  vessels,  attempting,  in  vain,  perhsfa,  at  that 

#  On  mentioning  thitgentleman  we  feel  it  to  be  incumbent  on  as  to  e^o 
lbs  pnblf  G  opinion,  by  obeerriag  that  Sir  W.  Betham  not  only  ranks  ai  one  of 
the  best  genealoglsto  in  the  British  empire,  bni  that  to  hU  seal,  Indailnr, 
and  integrity,  the  office  of  arms  is  pndebted  for  aiegreeof  order  apd  ac* 

I  curacy  to  which  it  had  been  a  stranger  for  more  than  a  ceatncj  prerioas 

to  the  date  of  his  appointment.    HU  duties  are,  with  Sir  W.  Bethui,  a 

I  study  rather  Aan  a  mere  official  obligation  i  and  to  his  exertions  the  his- 

tariaa  is  equally  indebted  with  the  gentry  of  the  country. 
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tSme,  to  cnto^aete,  mdmmpthhot  nMduog the tesst h«H 
boor,  if  too  fv  to  wMwd.' 

A  6imU  bay  at  this  phm  wm  iwtaDaUy  lofmod  by  an  indanl*^ 
IM  ol  Ao  CjMat;  and  a  piar>  of  rode  eonstrpctioii^  had  bMi 
oratftod,  wUeh^  hmeanr,  affinrdod  «o  opnertrfn  shdtcr  l|»  yjMMb 
onder  stroas  of  weather.  The  new  pier  ia  fiMnned  bitf  «  imIo 
tetiiflr  to  the  caii0t,  or  nearer  to  Da]key>  at  the  ooamaiioanoiit  of 
a  rodcy  tracts  deaoniBated  theGodliog*rod»;  to  tfaeweatw^d 
o#  vUch,  ipitUa  the  ahoiter  of  theiriier^  the  bottom  ia  a  fiae  aaad. 
Tho  probable  expense  of  the  wofloB^  according  to  an  estfaoate  laid 
before  parliament,  is  ^605^000.  Thepier  is  designed  to  CKtead 
Saoo  feet,  and  to  consist  of  four  parta^  **  the  first  running  directly 
from  the  shore  to  the  distance  of  1500  feet,  in  a  direction  narth«* 
east;  the  next  retnming,  in  a  direction  north,  500  feet;  the  third 
ranniag  north-west  fiOO  feet;  and  die  fourth  west  300  feet.  The 
base  of  the  pier  will  be  somev^iat  more  than  900  feet  in  breadth, 
tenpinating  ia  a  perpendicnlar  face  on  the  side  of  the  harbour, 
and  an  inclined  plane  towards  the  sea.  Aquay,  fifty  feet  wide,  will 
ran  along  the  summit,  protected  by  a  parapet,  eight  feet  Idgh, 
OB  the  ootaide.  At  the  extremity  will  be  a  beacon  to  mark  the 
harbonr.  Close  to  the  pier^head,  there  will  be  a  depth  of  water 
of  twenty-four  feet,  at  the  lowest  springs,  which  "will  admit  a 
frigate  of  thirty-aix  guns,  or  an  Indiaman  of  800  tons,  and  at  two 
hours  4ood,  a  seventy-fenr  may  take  refege  with  safety.*'  * 

The  fint  atoae  of  this  great  work  was  hdd  in  1817#  and  the 
whok  has  been  abce  fa-  active  and  auccessfol  progress.  The 
efloets  of  so  important  an  undertaking  have,  afaready ,  been  sensibly 
Cdt  in  lihe  drcomatances  of  the  sorronnding  couiytry.  Befere  the 
coauunoement  of  this  extensive  pier,  Dunleary  consisted  entirely 
of  the  cabins  of  fishermen ;  and  constituted,  however  humble, 
the  last  assemblage  of  habitations,  towards  the  east,  between 
Dnblin  and  Bultog.  Domestk  buildings  have  recently  increaaed 
in  every  direction,  comprising  some  eligible  houses,  calculated  for 
nftked  residence.  Enclosures  have  been  made,  and  agriculture  has 
claimed  its  dues  on  cheerless  pluns,  lately  productive  chiefly  of 

•  Hist  of  Dttblin  by  WhiteUw  and  Walsb,  p.  IS75. 
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mde  aadlmth.  Themntof  w«od  will  leog  te  Mt>  wi 
towards  the  improTeraent  of  thia  ndghbonriiood,  m  regards  ito 
onuraeiital  ehancter;  b«t  tbe  MA^Tiews  praMnt  sonie  of.the 
baldest  featnres  of  the  \my,  in  otaibiiNitfoM  UgUf  pieliiraw|BB$ 
Mid  the  village  will,  probftUyat  nodiataitt  day,  eo^andiaftoa 
town  «f  much  fitthioBable  re8<Nrt. 

We  have  already  stilted,  in  our  aocomit  of' historical. ev«ttla 
niatittg  to  the  City  of  Dublin/  that  his  Migeaty,  King  George 
the  Fourth,  embarked  at  the  port  of  Donleary  when  qoitting  Ire*- 
had,  after  his  memorable  visit  to  tiiis  country  in  the  year  18111. 
Has  interesting  event  took  place  on  Monday,  the  3rd  of  Sepften- 
ber;  and  the  d^arture  of  the  sover^n  was  witnessed  by 
an  immense  concourse  of  attached  subjects,  on  Whont  his  gracMNU 
demeanour  had  imprinted  indelible  sei^imentB  of  admiraCios 
and  ostein.  The  descendants  of  the  varioos  cksses  psseinhhiil 
on  this  occasion  will  long  regtrd,  with  a  sigh  of  regret,  the 
tract  of  Irish  land  last  gladdened  with  the  presence  of  a 
patriot  King,  whose  name  and  visit  must  be  subjects  of  national 
reverence,  and  honest  pride,  when  every  eye  that  witneaaed  hiv 
dqiartnre  ahall  be  extinct,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  paciic  progress 
itaad  recorded  alone  in  the  pages  of  the  historian.  Since  tUs 
port  was  honoured  as  the  place  of  his  Majesty's  embaikrtioB,  it 
has  been  denominated  Kino'8*town. 

BuLiiOO,  Bltoku,  or  Bullock,  the  next  village  on  thesonthere 
eoest,  has  a  small  quay,  and  a  castle  of  considerable  esEbsat, 
which  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  finnily  of  Aigan,  of  Feltrim; 
This  is  a  square,  or  rath^  oblong  building,  having  few  wididows| 
but  the  harshness  of  its  outlines  is  relieved  bytheomametftal 
character  of  the,  parapet,  which  ascends  pyramidally  at  eewal 
centres  and  angles,  and  was  designed  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
embellishment.  Near  Bullog  was  lately  to  be  seen  a  rockiiq^- 
stone,  the  carious  position  of  which  was  evidently  elfected  by  sxti- 
fidal  means. 

Dalkby,  the  last  village  on  this  side  of  the  bay,  is  situated  at 

*  Vide  pa^e  25  of  the  present  Toliune. 
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tiM  tiiBe  of  a'lalbjr'BlOQiita]ii>  hot  comnisnds  extensWe  fiiea*yiew«, 
IB  wUch  the  hill  of  Howth  foraiB  b  promiaeBl  feotare^  risiBg  nrnjes* 
fcimlly  upon  'tlie  north,  as  a  imtBral  gaard  to  the  recesses  of*  the 
Im^.  la  the  ettly  periods  of  tke  conBeatioii  between  Irekaaduid 
Eoglaiidj  and  even  tfarooghont  a  great  part  of  the  seventeenth 
centory;  the  harbonr  at  this  place  constituted  the  most  freqnoit 
raiort  of  shipping  engaged  in  commercial  interchanges  between 
jfte  two  oovntdles;  and  the  Village,  in  t^e  sAme  agesy  conseqneritly 
acted  ae  an  otecasioMd  repository  of  goods  belonging  to  the  mer* 
diBBts  of  Dablin. 

For  the  protection  of  a  place  thas  important,  seven  strong 
castles,  or  fortified  hooses,  were  erected,  three  of  which,  alAot^ 
disnantled,  and  applied  to  hamble  nses,  are  still  in  fair  preserve* 
lion,  ft  has  been  sometimes  asserted  that  these  boildings  are  dt 
DBibidi  origin  5  bnt  the  architeetnre  satisfactorily  shows  that 
Hiey'wero  erected  by  the  early  English  settliers.  The  privi^ 
legeofboldiBg  markets  and  ledrs  was  granted  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  After  the  neglect  of  its  harbonr,  however,  DaUrey 
B^emdRj  sank  into  its  present  character,  that  of  a  poor  and  thinly- 
infadrited  village.  It  mast  be  noticed,  lor  the  informatton  of  the 
BBtiqaarian  viaker,  ^mt  his  examination  of  Daikey-kM  w%  be 
rewwded  wMi  the  view  of  a  Cromlech.  On  the  extensive  Com^ 
m#»  of  Dalkey  are  also  the  remains  of  a  circle  of  nprigfait  stones. 

At  thb  place  Sir  John  Talbot,  Lord  Fnrnival,  afterwards  the 
wowned  Earl  of  Bhrewsbnry,  landed  in  1414,  at  which  time  he 
entered  on  the  chief  goyemment  of  Ireland  3  and  many  sbbsequent 
viceroys  also  debarked  at  the  same  port.  The  property  of  Dal- 
key is  at  present  vested  in  Lord  Carysfort,  and  the  Dean  and 
Cliapter  of  Christdrarch. 

The  amali  Islawd  of  Dalkby  contains:  tho  rains  of  an  antient 
dmrchi  dedicated  to  St. 'Benedict 3  and  it  is  observed,  in  the 
*'  Antiquities  of  Ireland**  published  under  the  name  of  Grose, 
that  Kistvaens,  enclosing  human  bones,  were  "  formerly**  dis- 
coyered  on  this  island.  The  vestiges  must,  probably,  be  ascribed 
to  tlie  Cekic,  or  fi^dgpc,  tribes  of  a  very  remote  8eca$  and,  when 
describing  the  neighbomriiig  village  of  Killynes,  in  a  page  briefly 
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mbuqpeolt,  we  have  the  q^portnmty  of  MMlg  (a/iAm  pt^ 
•tuned  tracer  of  the  Mqie  people. 

At  Sockm$own  it  an  obelisk^  erected  by  the  lele  JelMi  hkfm, 
f$q.  which  u  pbced  on  rUing  gr<ruid>  ^nd  U  •  bp^v^kand 
oonapicnona  object  for  many  aoironnding  ndles. 

Having  tfaos  performed  a  circoit  of  the  bay  of  Dnbltii^  notkbg 
tjbB  principal  ob^iects  which  line  its  traly  beairiafiil  tfaoves^  «a 
oendoct  the  reader  to  the  place  that  ia  deemed  likely  waA  to 
attract  hia  cariosity^  if  engaged  in  a  peraonal  ernminatJoP  of 
the  environs  of  the  Irish  metropolis. 

The  Phouiix  Pabk^  situated  on  the  B<»th-we9t  side  of  Dahlia, 
ffCts  as  an  appendage  to  the  dignity  of  the  vi^-regal  estaUish* 
ment^  and  a  place  of  public  resort  lor  eaetistse  and  recKotioe. 
'Jliia  extensive  and  well-designed  depaesne  contains  the  auawv 
yesidencB  of  the  lord  lientenantj  and  hoases  for  the  prindpal  aai 
under  secretaries  of  state^  and  other  officera  of  govammcit, 
together  with  a  sdiool  for  the  children  of  9<WenB,  and  a  miltey 
injbmary. 

We  «re  informed,  in  the  History  of  DaUin  by  Dr.  IMah, 
that  the  park  derives  its  name  from  acomptiDn  of  die  Irish  tem 
ffomHikfe  (dmr,  of  hix,  water)  promnmcad  fimkid,  «« ^fpkk, 
acjMealet^  in  the  brief  J^iglish  manner^  exactly  DssemUes  the 
wj^  nieemx/**    The  manor  of  Pbmux  nude  paxt  of  Ihelaada 


*  The  spring,  or  welly  believed  to  have  gtveii «  aape  «e  Iho  < 
9dU  exisU.  ''  It  is  situated,"  observes  Dr.  Walsh»  **  in  a  glen,  be^de 
the  lower  lake,  near  tbo  grand  entrance  into  the  vice-regal  lodge,  and  has 
been  frequented  from  time  immemorial,  for  the  supposed  salubrity  of  its 
waters.  It  is  a  strong  chalybeate.  It  remained,  however,  in  a  rude  and 
exposed  state  till  the  year  1800,  when,  in  conseqaeace  of  some  loppoeod 
€«*»  U  j^d  effected,  it  lanediAtely  acquired  cMMty^  and  was  mnch 
fijrf  aentad.  Abent  five  years  after,  it  was  iBelotfd,  fod  Is  now  ■■seg 
the  ronnantic  objects  of  the  Park.  It  is  approached  by  a  gradaal  descent 
through  a  planted  avenue.  The  spa  b  covered  by  a  small  strnctare  of 
Portland  stone,  on  which  sits  a  colossal  eagle,  as  the  emblem  of  longevity. 
This  appropriate  ornament  was  erected  by  Lord  Whitworth.*'  Behiod 
tfM  If r^  is  a  mstk  bnilding,  with  eeats  for  the  namerons  persons  who 
rsppOr  to  thif  spot  for  Hko  purpops  of  drbiiuaf  the  waters. 
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at  KilmainlitfUB,  apdwaB  «iirretidefed  to  the  crown  by  Sir  JoIie 
fLK¥^9on,  prior  of  tha/t  bofl|Btal>  in  tbe  rcogn  of  Henry  VIII.  An 
]|itHi&m  of  fonming  the  jdemeene  into  a  deer-park  wee  entertained 
jntlietiiMof  Qeeen  JSlieal>etb>  bet  this  design  wai  not  canried 
into  eftct  till  the  nee-jroyelty  of  the  Duke  ef  Orpnonde,  in  the 
prign  of  Charles  II«  since  which  date  large  additions  haye  been 
made  frooi  lands  purchased  under  the  sanelkm  of  the  croim** 
The  eomplelion  of  the  demesne^  ae  regards  {yrnemental  diapoeal^ 
was,  however,  reserved  for  the  accomplished  Earl  of  ChesterfteU, 
who,  whilst  residing  in  Ireland  as  Lord  laeatenant,  embellished 
the  park  with  many  walks  and  phmtations. 

Notwithstanding  tike  efforts  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  this  exten- 
sive park  is  more  oonspicnons  for  natural  than  artificial  beauties; 
and  is,  perhaps,  in  every  pomt  of  view,  except  as  regards  dimen* 
ttons,  excelled  by  niany  demesne^  in  the  possession  of  ennobledor 
private  individuals.    Its  attractions  are,  however,  conaideraUe* 

Two ''  lakes/*  of  moderate  estwt,  are  well  situated  to  adorn 
the  prindpel  ride;  and  their  pensive  waters  intermingle  with  the 
scesMry  at  several  points  of  observatioo.  The  great  extent  of  the 
l^onnds,  and  the  iHrevailing  nndnlation  of  snr&ce,  prednoean 
abnpdant  variety  <^  landscape;  and  many  noUe  views  are  obtained 
at  contiguona  tracts,  in  which  the  city  of  Dublin  stands  displayed 
with  pjecaUar  edvantage. 

The  endeavours  of  Lord  Chesterfield  were  chiefly  dhrected  to 
IhedMposal  of  the  grounds;  bat,  in  one  instance,  he  called  to  his 

*  In  the  work  before  cited,  tin  eztept  uid  dineasioai  of  thit  park 
mre  stated  as  follow,  on  the  authority  of  a  sarvey  made  by  Bernard  Scale* 
in  the  year  1776.  **  From  the  Dublin  gate  by  the  Magazine  and  Hiber- 
nian school  to  Knockmaroon  gale,  two  miles  and  sixty-six  perches.  From 
Ihe  Dublin  gate  by  the  Phosnix  Colnnin  to  Castle*knock  gate,  twn 
mOM  and  tUrty  perches.  Fran  the  Dd»lin  gate  by  the  rere  of  the  Yion- 
n^  Lodfe  to  Cnstle-knock  gate  two  miles  one  qnarter  and  twenty-sevea 
perches  i  and  from  Castle-knock  gate  to  Knockmaroon  gate,  half  a  mile 
and  fifty-four  perches.  Its  contents  were  foond  to  be  1089  acres,  Irish 
plantation  measure  t  or  1759  acres  and  twenty-two  perches,  English  sta- 
tnte  measure,  contained  in  a  circumference  of  ive  and  a  half  Irlshy  or 
ssTsn  BagUab  mUss."    Hist,  of  Onblln,  td.  e.  p.  ISIK 
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mid  the  decorative  liands  of  architecture  and  scalptiire.— In  the 
centre  of  an  area,  iqiproached  by  four  avenaes^  his  lordship  erected 
a  stone  colomn,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
scnlptnred  the  emblem  of  the  Phoenix,  re-prodnctiTe  frbm  its  own 
ashes.  There  appears  to  be  little  propriety  in  the  adoption  of  a 
figure,  which  is  connected  with  the  demesne  in  no  other  way  than 
by  the  operation  of  an  anglicism  calculated  to  create  national 
risibility!  and  the  pillar  (no  more  than  thirty  feet  in  height)  sinln 
into  insignificance,  when  viewed  as  the  central  ornament  of  so 
extensive  a  district. 

From  the  area  embellished  with  this  Corinthian  column,  we  may 
approach  the  Vlce^regal  Lodge,  forming  the  country,  or  summer, 
residence  of  the  lord  lieutenant.  This  must  be  considered  as  a 
place  of  temporary  retirement,  rather  than  as  a  building  of  state, 
connected  with  the  discharge  of  official  duties.  The  house  was 
erected  by  a  private  indiridual,  of  whom  it  was  purchased;  and 
the  first  important  improvements  were  made  by  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  in  1802,  at  which  time  that  nobleman  added  wings  to  th^ 
original  small  and  plain  structure  of  brick.  The  north  Ikoat, 
which  forms  the  only  omamentd  facade,  was  chiefly  erected  by 
Lord  Whitworth,  after  a  design  of  Francis  Johnstone,  Esq. 
This  firont  is  decorated  with  four  Ionic  piUars,  sustaining  a  pedi- 
ment; and  is  of  a  respectable  and  pleasing  character.  At  this 
country  seat  of  the  Viceroy,  his  Majesty,  King  George  the  Fourth, 
(as  has  been  noticed  more  fully  in  a  previous  page)  chiefly  resided 
during  his  visit  to  Ireland,  in  the  year  1821. 

The  few  subordinate  domestic  buildings  in  the  vice-regd 
demesne  are  scarcely  entitled  to  examination. 

The  Hibenuan  Society* 8  School,  for  the  children  of  eoUiert, 
stands  in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  park.  The  building  con- 
sists of  a  centre,  with  large  projecting  wings,  the  whole  fomdo^ 
a  front  of  about  SOO  feet  in  extent,  and  three  stories  in  height. 
The  central  division  contains  a  school  and  dormitories  for  boys ; 
the  western  wing  is  occupied  by  the  female  part  of  the  establish- 
ment ;  and  the  wing  towards  the  east  is  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  commandant,  adjutant^  and  chaplain.— The  soci^;  ev- 
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gaged  in  the  luefal  purposes  of  Has  charity^  was  iacorpocatod  ia 
1769  j  hut  the  school  was  opened  two  yeara  previoufi  to  that  date^ 
A  neiw  charts  was  granted  in  the  year  1808.  The  number  of 
oUMren  on  the  establishment  nsnally  exceeds  500^  of  which  boys 
constitute  the  ma|ority.  The  family  of  the  lord  Ueutenant^. 
when  residing  at  the  ?ice-regal  lodge  in  the  park^  generally  at- 
tends divine  service  in  the  chapel  attached  to  this  institution. 

The  Bo^l  MtRtofj^  Infirmary  occupies  an  elevated  spot  of 
ground^  and  isj  in  every  respect^  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  designed.  The  principal  parts  consist  of  a  centre  i|nd 
two  wings^  extending^  in  the  whole,  to  the  length  of  ,170  feet. 
The  interior  comprises  thirteen  wards^  of  which  seven  are  medical 
and  six  surgical.  This  structure  was  completed  in  1788^  at  the 
expense  of  4^9000^  after  the  plans  of  Mr,  William  Gibson^i  archi« 
tect. 

On  the  highest  ground  in  the  park^  a  site  lately  occupied  by 
the  Sahtt  BaUery,  where  twelve  pieces  of  cannon  were  mounted 
for  discharge  on  rejoicing  days,  has  been  recently  erected  a  k^y 
pyramidal  structure^  termed  the  fFellingtan  Te$tmumiai  Thia 
monument  is  designed  to  commemorate  the  achievements  of  the 
Ulns^ous  native  of  Ireland,  whose  name  it  bears,  Arthur,  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  was  erected  by  means  of  public  subscription, 
at  the  expense  of  about  ^£20,000.  Numerous  models  were  sub- 
milted  to  the  judgment  of  the  committee  appointed  to  manage 
this  public  undertaking ;  and  that  furnished  by  Mr.  R.  Smirke, 
junior,  was  finally  selected. 

FVom  a  pedestal,  placed  on  the  platform  of  a  lofty  flight  of 
steps,  proceeds  a  massive  obelisk,  rising  to  the  extreme  height  of 
205  feet.  In  the  die  of  the  pedestal,  on  each  side,  is  a  panel, 
ornamented  with  representations,  in  basso*relievo,  of  the  prin* 
oipal  victories  obtained  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  On  a  pedes- 
tal, placed  centrally  in  regard  to  the  principal  front,  is  to  stand 
an  equestrian  statue  of  the  hero  commemorated  >  and  on  the  four 
faces  of  the  ponderous  obelisk  are  inscribed  the  names  of  all  the 
victories  by  which  his  military  career  has  been  distinguished. 

The  following  arc  the  principal  villages,  and  other  objects  de-. 
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muuSng  topogrqiUcal  notice^  in  th6  imnwlMita  neiglibotelioodef 
Dublin^  to  the  south  of  Ihe  Phoenix  V$tk.  The  whole  ere  ram- 
tfoned  aooordiiig  to  th«r  looelity^  iii  divergisg  from  the  Ticfanty 
of  the  park,  mther  than  in  attentfon  to  a  right  of  preced«Boek 
deecripHon,  proceeding  from  extent  or  importance. 

Chapkl-i2od>  or  CtfAiniL-IsoLnn,  a  ecwaiderable  village,  her* 
dering  npon  the  confines  of  IhePhanixPttlc,  is  agreeably  sitoafeed 
on  At  banks  of  the  rher  Liffey,  which  display  moch  ex^pittte 
■oeneiy  in  their  meandering  course  between  this  pkeeand  Lnesn. 
In  this  Tillage  King  WflHam  IIL  passed  several  days,  on  retonuBg 
from  his  expedition  to  the  sooth,  shortly  alter  the  battle  of  die 
Boyne ;  ''  employed/'  says  Leland,  **  in  reoriving  petitions,  and 
redressing  the  grievances  arising  from  perpetoal  violations  of  his 
protection."  The  mansion  in  which  he  resided  was  frecpiently 
need  as  the  country  seat  of  the  viceroys  of  Ireland,  before  the 
pnrohase  and  improvement  of  the  Lodge  m  the  park.  Dr.  Boal- 
ter.  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  when  he  filled  the  offioe  of  one  of  the 
lords  justices,  in  1736,  rq>aired  this  palatial  dwelling,  and  oc^ 
copied  it  as  a  principal  residence.  The  chnrch  is  a  small  but  neat 
stnictnre,  destitnto  of  monnmental  inscriptions.  Chapel*i2od 
was  formerly  appropriated  to  the  neighbomring  hospital  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem. 

The  village  of  Clonbalsin,  distant  from  Dnbtin  five  miles 
towards  the  south-west,  is  highly  worthy  of  examination,  espe- 
cmDy  by  the  traveller  newly  arrived  in  this  country,  as  it  presents, 
in  a  favourable  point  of  riew,  many  objects  forming  chnraoteristical 
features  in  the  viOage-scenery  of  Ireland.  The  devious  street  is 
lined  with  the  low  cabins  usual  to  the  peasantry  of  this  island  5 
bnt  with  such  as  rank  among  the  neatest  of  thdr  oidinary  dvrel- 
lings.  The  ruinous  remuns  of  a  fortified  house  frown  in  stone 
near  one  entrance  of  the  humble  village  $  and,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  small  and  modem  chnrch  (which  supplants  a  decayed  stmctore, 
of  compantive  splendour)  rises  the  noble  spectacle  of  a  round  or 
pillar-tower. 

Some  modem  writers  suggest  that  the  antient  celebrity  of  this 
place  commenced  with  a  Danish  population.    Bnt  ior  such  an 
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opfauoii  Ihejr  kate  no  flooid  ttutlmity  |  fttt4  tbe  eikMiee  of  fM 
piUaNtower  vnites  with  otfaer  causes  in  persvadkig  the  nnpre^ 
jmiioML  ittTealig&tor  that  the  ori|^n  of  the  place  is  of  a  date  hk 
moreTemoie.  An  abbey  waa  IbiiMled  here  al  an  early  period^ 
of  which  St.  Gronan  Mo^Atna  was  the  fest  abbot.  This  religioas 
pOe  was  spoiled  and  burned  at  several  different  times  }  tametj,  in 
the  yean  88S>  lOTl,  and  lore.  Anlabh,  or  Anlift^the  Dismish  King 
ofDablttty  erected  a  fort^  ot  '^  palace/' at  dondaftin  j  whicii« 
abottt  tira  year  MS,  was  deatroyed  by  the  Irish.  Such  ditwsters 
were  too  common  to  cause  any  lading  deaertion ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  this  town  consHtated  a  fairoured  place  of  Danish  resi-^ 
dence^  whilut  that  barbaronif  people  retained  power  orer  th6 
maritime  parts  of  the  country. 

The  i?iMMMf  Tower  is  in  good  presiervation^  but  would  appeaf* 
to  lean  slightly  from  the  perpeniKcular.  This  cnrious  ftbric, 
which  is  among  the  plainest  of  snch  erections  in  Ireland^  h  dghty* 
four  feet  in  height^  and  ifteen  feet  in  diameter.  The  shaft  pro* 
ceeds  from  a  solid  basement  of  stone*woi4c>  presenting  a  dimi- 
nutiye  representation  of  the  artificial  mount  of  an  antient  castle. 
The  doorway  is  at  the  height  of  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground; 
and^  near  the  summit^  are  four  square  openings^  placed  on  each 
side.  At  different  stages  in  the  ascent  are>  also>  two  saialler 
apertures.  There  are  no  traces  of  a  stmrway  in  any  part  of  this 
mysterious  pile.    At  the  summit  is  a  conical  citing  of  stone. 

In  the  close  vidnity  of  the  tower  are  some  shi^yeless  remains 
of  the  old  churchy  which  appears  to  have  been  a  structure  of 
ample  dimensions,  extending  thirty^eight  yards  in  length. and 
eighteen  in  width.  The  modem  church  is  a  small  and  mean 
building,  remarkable  for  the  peculiarity  of  its  ground  plan  j  the 
greatest  length  being  from  north  to  south,  instead  of  from  west 
to  east,  the  prevalent  direction  in  places  of  Christian  worship. 

In  April,  1797,  a  tremendous  explosion  took  place  in  exten- 
sive powder-mills  erected  near  (ClondaOdn.  The  quantity  of 
powder  in  the  mills,  at  the  time  of  this  accident,  was  not  less  thaik 
260  barrels,  and  the  shock  was  fek  through  a  large  tract  of  flUr- 
ronnding  country.    "  The  earth,"  says  a  daily  regitrter  of  that 
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taiie>  ''.amMd  toaboke fr^m  the  vary cenftre.  Oa tki tiMt; ^ 
effects  wene  terri&c  > — ^the  whole  baiiding  was  torn  op  from  iti 
iound^JiDnB,  and  hurled  into  the  elements.  Pondccaaa.  ndpa, 
tona  in  weight,  yrete  cast  to  the  distance  of  five  or  six  fieUb." — 
Jt  is  worthy  of  remark  th4t>  amidst  this  feai:liil  oombnstion,  no 
jftone  was  disphiced  in  any  part  of  Uie  pillar-tower. 

DavMNA^iH,  or  DtLuunMB,  CastitB,  sitoated  between  Cka- 
dalkin  and  Cromlin^  at  the  distance  of  about  throe  miles  ttam 
Dnblin,  is  an  irregular  pile^  displaying,  in  the  most  aatient  parts 
which  at  present  remain,  the  lineaments  of  a  fortified  homo 
rather  dian  those  of  a  .castle,,  in  die  strict  meaning  of  that  teia. 
Great  alterations  have  evidently  tidcen  place,  even  whilst  tiie 
building  constituted  a  dignified  residence  j  and  it  iq^»ears  likely 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  structnre  has  been  renovated  at 
differ^t  times.  The  buildings  are  surrounded  by  a  moat,  and 
occupy  a  spot  of  much  romantic  beauty.  Towards  the  south  the 
view  is  bounded  by  the  >  mountfuns  of  the  county  of  Dub)io, 
which  .present  a  dark  and  solemn  aspect,  congenial  to  the  decaying 
splendour  of  a  fortified  edifice  replete  with  the  tales  of  other 
itlmes. 

This  .is  the. most  antient  seat  of  the  family,  of  Bamewall, 
within  the  county  of  Dublin  ^  which  family  (although  not  proved 
to  derive  its  descent  from  the  dukes,  or  counts,  of  Britanny,  as 
is  asserted  by  some  writers)  is  still  of  great  antiquity,  and  has 
been  ennobled  in  various  branches.  The  family  of  Barnewall  were 
lords  of  this  castle  and  manor  so  early  as  the  reign  of  John,  with 
which  prince  it  is  probable  they  came  into  Ireland  3  and  their  resi- 
d»ioe  on  the  estate  is  distinctly  traced  down  to  an  advanced  period 
of  the  15th  century.  The  castle  was  not  alienated  by  the  Bame- 
walls  until  the  reign  of  James  I.  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Sir  Edward  Loftus,  Bart.  In  the  year  1614,  it  was  considered  a 
place  of  some  consequence ;  and  we  are  informed  by  the  his- 
torian Cox  that  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  was  inclined,  before  the 
battle  of  Rathmines,  to  strengthen  himself  here,  and  raise  firesh 
fortifications ;  but  was  dissuaded  from  this,  purpose  by  Purcell 
and  hu  general  officers.    The  estate  is  now  the  property  of  the 
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Mu^BMS  4»f  LttDtdowii^  and  tlie  castle  is  in  the  oecopationof  a 
fumer.* 

CaoMUN>  or  CRVmhtv,  diitaiit  two  and  a  ludf  miles  from 
Doblin^  on  tfae  soath^^west^  contains  several  baodsome  dwel- 
li9gs>  bat  has  ceased  to  form  a  teyonable  place  of  residence, 
and  the  effects  of  n^ect  are  painfally  visible  in  many  parts  of 
the  viikge.  The  manor,  and  nmch  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
kuids  jo£  Cromlin,  were  for  many  years  vested  in  the  Parcdl 
family,  who  still  possess  ^epatty  in  this  place.  The  manorial 
resadence,  long  inhabited  by  that  family,  is  a  substantial  stmc** 
tare,  bpt  less  i^eeably  sitoated  than  many  inferior  buildings  in 
the  vicinage  of  the.metropi^. 

In  the  year  1594,  Gerald,  Inrother  to  Walter-Riagh  Fitzgerald, 
then  in  rebellion  at  the  bead  of  the  Tf^cklow  insurgents,  destroyed 
this  village  by  fire. 

Apart  of  King  William *s  army  was  encamped  here,  in  the  year 
1690,  and  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Story  that  his  majesty,  at  this 
place,  settled  the  method  of  granting  prot0oiian9,  according  to  his 
declaration.  On  the  10th  of  July,  in  that  year.  King  William 
issued  from  Cromlin  hb  proclamation  for  stopping  the  currency  of 
the  brass  money  corned  by  James,  except  at  reduced  rates  of 
valnatinn. 

The  paracUai  church  has  been  lately  rebuilt,  in  a  neat  but 
naomamented  manner,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  which 
is  a  fabric  of  some  antiquity,  in  the  pointed  style.  Here  is  a 
achopl,  supported  by  charity  sermons  and  voluntary  contributions, 
in  which  the  children  of  this  and  the  adjacent  parishes  are  ad* 
mitted  without  religious  distinction,  and  are  clothed,  according 
to  their  diligence  and  (lesert,  as  far  as  the  state  of  the  funds 
will  admit. 

Rathfabnham,  three  miles  from  Dublin,  towards  the  south, 
18  a  village  of  considerable  extent,  and  is  in  some  parts  of  a 
rural  and  pleasing  character.    The  principal  road  is  shaded  by 

*  Drymnagh  CaiUe  sffordB  the  scene  of  a  poem,  in  two  cantoi,  by  M. 
W.  Rartitonge,  £sq.  entitled  **'  Marion  of  Drymnagii«  a  Tale  of  Erin.*' 
Tbe  events  described  in  this  ^*  talf"  are  entirely  of  a  fanciful  character. 
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trees,  wUdi  overhang  the  lines  of  wall  forttlUg  boii&terl4»  4if  tie 
demesnes  by  which  this  village  is  ornamented. 

The  mansion  termed  Rathfamkam  CatHe,  bug  a  eeat  of  die 
Loftns  ftmily,  and  now  the  property  of  the  Marfo^se  of  Ely,  is 
on  extensive  fabnc,  in  the  style  often  tertned  modem  gotldc ;  an 
appellation  by  no  means  improperiy  appHed  to  an  edifice  hi  the 
design  of  which  particnlars  of  Grecian  and  emhatded  aMfakectare 
are  licentionsly  mingled. 

The  great  Hall  is  entered,  from  a  terrace,  by  a  pordoo  of 
eight  Doric  columns,  which  support  a  dome,  painted  m  fireseo 
with  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  and  other  detdoes.  This  room  is 
ornamented  with  antique  and  modem  busts,  placed  on  hand- 
sbme  pedestals  of  variegated  marbles ;  and  has  three  windows  of 
•tained  glass,  in  one  of  wUch  is  an  escutcheon  of  the  Loftas 
arms,  with  qnarterings,  finely  executed.  Several  odier  aport- 
meats  ^ddbit  considerable  splendbur  of  arrangement,  and  con- 
tained, until  lately,  numerous  family  portraits,  and  a  vahaUe 
collection  of  paintings  by  antient  masteris. 

The  castle  of  Rathftomham  was  founded  by  -ArdhMshop 
lioftus.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1641,  Sir  Adam 
Loftus,  of  Rathfarnham,  held  a  garrison  in  this  castle,  in  order 
to  cover  the  city  against  the  irruptions  of  the  septs  of  O'Byme 
and  OToole.  Adam,  the  grandson  of  that  gentleman,  and  the 
son  of  S«r  Arthur  Ijoftus,  Lieutenant-colonel  of  Sir  Charles 
Coote*s  regiment,  and  governor  of  the  town  of  Naas,  vras,  by 
privy  seal,  dated  the  5th  of  January,  1685,  and  by  patent, 
the  29th  of  the  same  month,  created  Baron  of  Rathfarnham,  and 
Viscount  Lisbume.  His  only  daughter  Lucia,  by  Lucia,  daughter 
to  George  Brydges,  Lord  Cbandos,  marrying  Thomas  Lord 
Wharton,  carried  the  Rathfarnham  estate  into  her  husband's 
lunily.  Lord  Lisbume,  the  father  of  Lady  Wharton,  was  killed 
by  a  cannon  shot,  on  the  1 5th  of  September,  1691,  commanding 
a  regiment  in  the  service  of  King  William,  at  the  si^  of  Li- 
merick ;  and  Philip,  late  Duke  of  Wharton  (who  was  also  Earl  of 
Rathfemham  and  Marquess  of  Carlow)  sold  this  estate  in  172S, 
to  William  ConoUy,  Esq.  speakir  of  the  house  of  commons. 
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far.thfr  warn  of  £$iAOO,  fraa  whole  sooeesaon,  m  we  belieye^ 
ifc  polled  to  tlie  late  Jdairqaess  of  Ely.  The  naaiion  has  ben 
hteiydeaertod  aa  •reaUenceby  ita  noble  prq^etor^  a&d  the  beat 
9,  ti^gathflr  wkh  the  finily  poitraita^  heve  been  remoycd 
I  ikm  halla  to  whioh  th^  affosdM  qipropriate  and  eatimable 


Thedeneaa^Ianda  oC  the  oaatle  are  laid  <Hit  with  cQnaid^rable 
ja^(Bent>.and  are  entered  front  the  BMilWAoa  road  by  a.ppleiuUd 
^fatewny,  ranking,  among  the  ttealipro^^^^ona  of.  thia  apeciea  of 
«Rliitec|tnfe  to  be  witncaaed  in  (rc^land. 

.Thinciepaief  Rathtenbaaiia  a  roq^ei*aUo jB$nM:^ve^  of  mple 
<Hmenaieatfi,  but deatifte  of  a|r|A^lect^p:e^  ^apofKapn.  Them- 
tariglia.iMighatOQe^witii  efHgneaof  a^iareclatoneattheani^aa 
of  the  tower  and  other  parts  of  thiabniUing>  Th^  windows  hnve 
«ieodaaCraaie>werk»  and  are.of  di9aiBulBr  fonna^  the  whole  being 
to  domeatio  than  ecdeaiaatiaa  aidutectnre.  Tlie 
r  ia  fitted  «p.  viih  esm^pjary  n^e^tf^qeaa^  bet  contains  no 
i  than  two  monnmenlnl  eoDcMon^^* 

^dttinsaa  a  native  tb«cel^raited  theatrical  per- 


*  A  lUb  on  the  north  wall  commemorate!  Orlando  Manley,  Es^.,  who 
**  conunandedthe  Royal  Artillery  in  Ireland  during  eig^ht  years/*  and  died 
December  15,  1808,  aged  66  years.  On  the  sonth  wall  is  the  following  In- 
■criplion  placed  upon  a  slah  of  white  maiMe  t-*-'*  In  the  adJolBfaig  cemetery 
era  4epoette4  the  aMMtal  feoMlnnof  B^nT,  Vncouire  Atohvokb,  late 
Iii«4  GIM  ]k«on  of  the  Court  of,  Bxche^ner  in  Ireland,  who  departed 
this  life  OB  the  lath,  day  of  An^nst*  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  1805,  aged 
(  )  yeari*  In  consideration  of  having  long  been  honoured  with  bis 
l^rdaU^'i  friendship.  Sir  William  Cnsack  Smith,  Baronet,  has  obtained  a 
hind  permission,  of  which  he  ayails  himself  with  gratitude  and  pride,  by 
eonaecrating  to  Us  respected  memqry  tUs  tablet*  It  is  a  plain' one,  bnt 
it  boers.the  naBo  of  TsLTsmoir,  wi4  therefore  is  not  vnadoned*  The 
nhOitleB  and  worth  which  it  might  with  tmth  record,  it,  hewever,  canaot 
^  nfMMfnry  to  cesunoniomle  liere.  Of  merits  so  recent  and  so  eminent 
ns  Us,  on  the  minds  of  the  present  generation  the  impression  most  be 
strobg:  while,  considering  the  eventful  periods  which  his  life  embraced, 
and  the  elevated  and  active  sphere  in  which  it  was  hb  lot  to  move,  to 
thMsmIt  those  merits  to  posterity  seems  the  task  of  the  historiany  to  whom, 
eccordhigiyyftniUMly  It  isfnrrsndered  by  the  erlMd/' 
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fonner^  fFUke9,  M'ho  waa  born  in  the  year  1^70.  Hu  gmuUOlMr, 
Judge  Wilkes,  had  raised  a  troop  of  horse,  at  his  own .  expanse, 
for  the  service  of  King  Charles  T.,  «]id  took  rsloge  in  iidand,  on 
the  utter  ruin  of  the  cause  in  which  he  had  embarked.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  biographical  notice  received  a  Uberal  education^  and 
was  placed  as  principal  clerk  under  Secretary  Southwell.  In  our 
account  of  the  theatre  of  Dublin  we  have  mentioned  the  drcom- 
stance  which  first  introduced  him  to  public  observation,  as  a  can- 
didate for  histrionic  &me.  In  1698,  he  repaired  to.Lcmdon, 
where  he  speedily  acquired  distinction,  and  is  recorded,  by  ade- 
quate judges,  as  one  of  t|ie.  best  performers  of  his  day.  In  171 1 , 
he  paid  his  last  visit  to  his  native  country,  and  per£Drmed>  at 
Smock-alley  theatre,  the  part  of  Sur  Harry  Wtidttr,  with  great 
applause,  for  nineteen  successive  nights. 

Besides  the  caetle  already  noticed,  Rathfamham  and  its  vici- 
nity contain  several  handsome  villas,  and  numerous  inferior,  but 
^gible,  buildings  for  retved  residence.  At  the  distance  of  one 
and  a  half  miles  from  this  village  is  Mablat,  a  seat  so  denominBted 
from  the  eminent  prebte  of  that  name,  and  betongiag  to  the 
highly-respected  family  of  La  Touche.  The  country  which  sur- 
rounds this  fine  mansion  possesses  unusual  advantages,  indepen- 
dent of  the  exertions  of  art ;  but  every  circumstance  of  the  home- 
flcenery  has  been  carefully  improved  by  the  exercise  of  an  active 
and  correct  taste.  The  approach  is  particularly  admired,  and 
abounds  in  romantic  beauties.  The  plantations  on  this  denesne 
are  extremely  rich,  and  a  moderate  flow  of  water  has  been  artifi- 
cially rendered  a  powerful  adjunct  of  the  picturesque.  The  "  ivy'd 
ruins**  of  a  church,  and  some  lovely  cottage  scenery,  add  to  the 
attractions  of  the  varied  landscape ;  and  the  range  of  mountains 
in  the  distance  impart  the  charm  of  contrast,  whilst  they  fonn  a 
magnificent  boundary  to  the  whole. 

The  village  of  Ratbminbs,  situated  on  the  river  Dodder,  at 
the  distance  of  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Dublin,  is  celebrated  as 
the  scene  of  tite  battle  in  which  James,  Duke  of  Ormonde,  sus- 
tabed  a  defeat,  at  the  head  of  the  Royalist  army,  on  the  2d  of 
August,  1649.     Some  account  of  this  brief,  action  is  gives  ia  our 
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tarralion  of  die  princtp&l  historical  events  relating  to  the  dty  of 
Dd^Iiii,  aM  it  only  remains  to  obse^e^  in  this  place>  that  the 
n^e  of  the  conflict  appears  to  have  extended  for  a  considerable 
distance  dong  the  banks  of  the  Dodder^  a  stream  which  rises  in 
tfaeWiddow  moantains,  and,  after  watering  Rathfamham  and 
Milltown^  fails  into  the  sea  at  Ringsend.  In  the  winto*  season, 
after  Ifeavy  rains,  this  mountain  stream  assumes  the  character  of 
a  desperate  torrent,  sweeping  away  whatever  obstructs  its  course  3 
but  in  the  summer  its  dimiiiished  waters  ripple  idly  over  the  un- 
eqjual  bottom  of  the  channel. 

Near  the  smaU  village  of  Millioum  (which  gives  the  Idtle  of 
Earl  to  ^e  family  oiLeeBon)  is  Roebuck  Castle,  long  a  seat  of 
tboBiBrons  of  Trimlestown.  The  building  was  nearly  destroyed 
in  the  war  of  ld41,  whilst  the  property  of  Matthew  Bamewall> 
hcfri,  Tzlmlestown ;  but  has  been  since  restored,  and  has  recently 
eqierienced  considerable  improvements,  under  the  direction  of  its 
present  occopant,  James  Croffcon,  Esq.  This  seat  commands  fine 
and  wimated  views  over  the  bay  and  contiguous  city. 

The  immediate  approach  to  Dublin  on  the  Rathmtnes  road  ex- 
hibits a  baay  transit  of  population,  and  is  lined  with  houses,  chiefly 
of  modem  erection,  sometimes  detached,  but  freqoenUy  united  in 
rows  ;  and  the  latter  circumstance  causes  this  outlet  of  the  Irish 
mebpopolia  to  bear  a  closer  resemblance  than  any  other  to  the  en<- 
virons  of  London.  Independent  of  the  main  line  of  thorough&rej 
the  oonntry,  in  this  direction,  for  several  surrounding  miles,  is 
plentifolly  studded  with  villas,  extending  to  Dundrum,  and  thence 
to  Glaacullen,  on  the  borders  of  the  county  of  Wicklow. 

Amoligst  these  seats  may  be  distinguished,  on  account  of  its 
fiomer  possessor,  rather  than  of  its  architectural  pretensions,  the 
PksonYylate  the  residence  of  the  Right  Hon.  John-Philpot  Curran, 
master  of  the  rolls,  one  of  the  most  persuasive  orators  produced 
by  this  or  any  other  country,  either  in  antient  or  modem  times. 
This  former  abode  of  genius,  ^Vit,  and  hospitality,  is  of  limited 
dimepsions  >  and,,  beyond  its  claim  on  the  feelings  and  reverence 
of.  those  who  remember  Mr.  Cmran,  or  duly  appreciate  his  cha« 
ra€MrjbasltttktoattiwtttbetraveUer'sattcntion«    The  none  of   , 
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the  villa  was  fSeuDcifiiDy  bestowed  by  a  cMrrtml  sodeiy,  eirtitlai 
the  '^  Monks  of  the  Screw/**  who  elected  Mr.  OtatnakiMrfi4t^f 
and  iie?er  (to  use  the  words  <!Dmnittkiicated  to  tins  work  by  a  far- 
mer  friend  of  the  Uhistrioas  president)  ^*  did  aii'uiectioBofthe 
land  fall  upon  a  more  sociable^  a  better-natOred^  or  nore  wilky 
add  heait-^enlivening  man !  '* 

DoNNYBRooK^  Situated  on  (he  riter  Dodder,  at  sT  SBHdi  "dii* 
tance  from  the  sonthem  dnbnrbs  of  Dablin^  isr  celdmiled  for  lis 
annnal  fdir,  which  commences  on  the  9l8th  of  Angost.  This  gsjr 
festiyal  of  the  commonalty  (the  Bartholomew  fov  of  BiiWb)  kslB 
a  week>  and  has,  for  its  professed  oliject,  the  sale  of  horses  and 
black  cattle.  The  (an-  is  held  on  a  Spadoos  green,  or  bbmrnrnt, 
which  is,  on  this  occasion,  covered  with  tents,  wh^lre  jvfmv  aad 
fiddlers  attend ;  and  dancing,  to  whidi  the  Irish  are  Battunnllf  afe» 
tached,  prevails  at  all  hoars.  In  recent  years  diows  of  wild  1 
and  other  spectacles  cnstomioyin  English  fidrs,  hare  been  t 
to  the  fbrmer  attractions  of  the  noisy  scene.  Each  day  ol  ] 
usually  concludes  with  a  pitched  batde,  in  which  m«iy  faoada  km 
broken  5  but  life  is  not  oftm  sacrificed  to  the  genius  wiUk  pr»- 
tbUs  over  this  consummation  of  merriment.  If  the  tisiler  ehoMie 
proper  hours  for  contemplating  the  jocund  assemblage,  he^Ml  be 
highly  gratified'  by  the  genuine  display  of  humour,  Strongly  1 
with  the  broadest  peculiarities  of  Irish  charactar,  whidi 
gttishes  this  carnival  of  the  low%r  Orders. 

At  Donnybrookis  an  HMpkal,  of  a  very  useftd  and  I 
character  5 — an  asylum  for  destitute  persons,  afflkted  wilh  in- 
curable disorders.  An  institution  of  this  kind  was  partkokily  St^ 
sirable  in  a  country  exempt  from  Poor  La#s  j  vinee  pttlettCa,  is 
such  a  country,  when  pronounced  incundlile,  and  oonscqwUly 
dismissed  firom  ordinary  hospitals,  had  no  >iefence  from  a  reaOft  to 

•  AmoasMtbenieaibsraof  tlOtasMMUlloBweretkeUteliovdCbula- 
JBonti  Mr.  Flood  I  Mr.  Gratt«B|  Mr*  Grace  |  Mr.  Bowet  Dalyi  MJr» 
George  Oglei  Meitn.  Day,  ChamberUiae,  and  Metfe*  lince  jn^S^I 
Mr.  Barry  Telverton  (afterwards  Lord  AToomore  %)  Dr.  O'Leairyi  iSd 
rtaBy  charaetert  of  eqoal  distlBcdon.  Tbe  lociety  met,  hulkmM'ymn^ 
dfaty  Maiday  darlBg  the  law^erm,  at  alottst  la  HbtIb  i>i<rt|  1 
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iUie  strceto  {tl^^e  edubiting  the  InghttM  spectacle  of  t^ir-inent- 
^le  dcipnyj  ^  Bn  mdac«ment  to  fortuitous  bopnty)  unless  provided 
with  9,  room  for  tl^  approach  to  deaths  by  private  charity.  The 
huildiQg  at  Donnybrook^  appropriated  to  such  hopeless  sufferera, 
ivgui  formerly  the  liock  Hospita],  an  institution  now  removed  to 
the  dfcy>  vnth  considerable  advantage. 

The  parocUai  chtrck  is  a  snudl.  but  neat  buUding,  containing 
the  ranlt  of  the  Fitzwilliam  family.    On  the  north  side  of  the' 
^hnrdipyaEd  is  buried  Dr.  fFiUum  King,  archbishop  of  Dublin^ 
.who  died  on  the  8th  of  May,  17^.    Some  notice  of  this  prelate 
i&  pieaentBd  in  onr  list  of  the  archli^hops  of  Dublin. 

Taw9iby>  often  called  ChurelUaum,  distwit  from  Dublin  rather 
•oMra  (han  three  miles  towards  the  southj  contains  many  pleasiiig 
dw^aaga,  chiefly  occupied  as  places  of  country  residence  by  citi- 
Bens  of  the  metropolis.  This  parish  assists ,  in  constituting  the 
-oorps  of.  the  archdeaconry  of  Dublin*  The  old  church  is  a  sma^ 
^^oilifingy  of  little  interest  3  but  in  the  attached  cemetery  are  se- 
•veral  faonumental  inscriptions  to  persons  deserving  of  public  re- 
aMmbrance.*  The  church  of  modem  erection  is  a  spacious  fa^ 
hric,  seated  on  elevated  ground ;  and  from  its  vicinity  are  to 
•be.^ta|ained  very  fine  views  over  the  city,  the  bay,  and  a  lovely 
esiMnse  of  country,  the  num^ous  ornamental  plantations  of  which 
•oiaWne,  at  this  point  of  observation,  into  a  massive  rif^hne^s. 
The  building^  althoijgh  substantial  and  extensive,  is  deficient  in 
I  ef  aieUtectund  keq[ang«    The  plan  is  cruciform/  and 


*  AtDongst  tbeie  inscriptions  we  most  notice  one  to  the  memory  of 
'William  Hattday;jun,  '*  cut  off  by  a  lingering  disease,  iD<lie  early  bloodi 
of  Itfe*  He  anticipated  the  progress  of  years*  in  the  ^natarlty  of  nnder- 
•eCandlBgy  .the  acgoisitioa  of  ]uiowledge»  and  the  successful  cultivation  of 
:»  auftd  gifted  by  Providence  with  endowments  of  the  highest  order.  At 
a  period  of  life  when  the  severer  studies  have  scarcely  commenced,  he  had 
^^ired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  most  of  the  European  languages,  of 
lAtin,  Greek,  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  '  But  of  his  own,  the  Hibemo^CeltlCy 
so  little  (O  shame  to  tlie  youth  of  this  once-lettered  Island!)  an  object  of 
attainment  and  study,  he  lyui  fathomed  all  the  depths,  explored  the 
beauties,  and  unravelled  the  intricacies.*'  He  died  A.  D.  1812,  in  the  24th 
«jsfur.o£lilaAge. 
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'AlM«nift.:tfi|ft:li«rt.  of  the  territory  north  of  DqbUa  is^  by  Mtiflii^ 
iNier  AmnoA;  Fmg^*  wl^cli  i^pdlatioa  it  aeqiurefl^.%M9  tk# 
a»l9lVip|r|%i4».orNorwflg^aB«^  wiioti|d.foriner  i^BSP?<'BJdi^fiPfBt».^ 
IW0  '^Urter  hafe  been  already  votjif^e^.  Th«  dUtxiot  t^vftdeno- 
abulM  gives  .the  title  of  £«d  to  the  antient  «ii4  dUtjjBgiutM 
lma9.ol^P)ni»ke«t. 

.  :Qa  tfu»  tid^  of  thc^  dty  the  Circular  Boad,  ah^eedy  notifed* 
ImIi^  an  iMfdlent  thoroof^fRre.  llere^  apong  ot^er  b^i)di^g&,is 
the  Femah  Qrpim  Jimufi^  9a  (sxtenaiye  and,  haifdfwe  tfbi^ 
>|^^fihiiiting.t0  ail  inst^atipii  of  great  benevolence  and  ^afiiat^. 
ihaifiNMnioBa/of  thia  chyJiQrnre  i^inGoqK)$iited.«^ety,,«^  the 
hofiA  ii"Ci9*hl^  of  .ai;p»i9iMdMa|«  about  160  o^han  di|ild«^ 
who  are  supported  by  public  subac^iption^.  an  afu^oal  ff«at:ftiff» 
paiiini>«it>>.and  thei  produce  of  a  charity  sermon* 

Ginmcvm,  distant  abf^it  )ifo  miles.frpm  Dublin^  is.agcpeehly 
eiteted.  on  rising  .^ronnd,  .proceeding  from  the  bordecs  of  the 
ainain  wmnrA  Tolfca.  The  prqxiinity  of  this  TiUfgi;  tolh^  metro- 
poln  dBMidMed.it  •  frypuiite  pl^ceof  |:e8f4eni:e^.in,ag^  doriiy 
mhidk  jnm  canrmeQoe.vrafl  a;^  ^jiect  of  pcinmfy,a(tr^cti(m^  to 
the.  neglect  of  the  bold  and  picturesque  charms  of  nature*  Sere- 
lal  ornamental  mansions  are  at  present  inhabited  by  persons  of 
distinction^  or  otherwise  of  great  respectability^  but  the  former 
oakbnty  of  the  village  is  chiefly,  attented  by  ^any  ^asu^^ 
btttldngs^  now  in  n  state  of  nun>  which  present  %  po^ne  of  deaor 
latkm  that  forcibly  directs  the  Jittentionto  the  events  and  cfan* 
racters  of  past  times. 

On  examining  the  history  of  tins  viU^gOa  we.  ppA  that^  al- 
though deep  antiquity  be  mute^  its  inmateS/  in  thjQf  early  parts 
«f  >the  last  <entury^  wece  such  as  cast  no  ocdu^xy.)ufltre  on  its 
decaying  atnywtnw  and  altapBd  gionnds.  Dr.  t!<fttny«id  TicbaU 
had  each  a  residence  at  this  place)  and  Swift^  Addison^  SheridMS^ 
imd  Pifffnell  were  frequent  visiters. 

/)e/vi/i^^.libe  former  residence  of  Dr.  Patrick  Deliiny^  is  stiU 
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#ri  k«' Ml  «ilp«i«iced  ] 
l^wEU  %»  MsollbiAed  Itot  Drianf  faai 
irflli  Bmtt,  WlAe^  betli  iMe  Btndeirts  at  TMtf  €kiH«e.  .H« 
nimad  to  Us  Msoad  vif^  Mftr^  tiie<wido«r  of  AlMHutar  Il«ft» 
dhtfres^  Bsq.  ailady'of  ecmlidenMtf  taltnl^  mho^mt  ft^K^immm 
cwieiipoaJaat  ^f  ^ftwift  firmii  aa  wrif  pcrfod  <tf  life.*  latbi 
year  1714  be  waa^prMMad  to^ldieDeaMry  of  OasPAjWriiiyoa^ 
uaaacii  iMrTMay  yaata  to  anq^  iilcoflM-|  JMI^franaAii  wwtmmM 
hoapitaBty,  a&daiiaglacl  of  iigikac»jir>pec9nuaiyafttey^ka^rai 
mallir in  an  ombacrMad  8tate>  aftdjMdsjdaaaaio left  (aaaocd* 
iagta^Oeiwitliorof  hia  life  » the  Bicjgpwpliia  Brif»Miea)j  JBlta 
baittid^  except  beoka^  plate,  and:  faMilere. 

Dr.  Bdany  is  eaid>  in  the  aeeond^volnaie  of  A»r  IfistoqF^f 
Dnbfin  by  Wbifeabnir  and  Wdsh,  to  kave  erected  the  koasoiwd 
kid  dettbegardeas  of  DekiUe,  ia  eonoert  wiHibiafidsndAr. 
IKlafaam,  apbyrfdaa,  ami  also  fetkyar  of  Trinily  CdUsge.  She 
ioHammg  ftatl^l  desoriptioii  of  Ae  hoaseaadfreandadifie* 
Sented  k  the  same  Work.  '*  Tba  deaMane  eonaista  of  alavw 
icraa,  and  waa  bud  out  in  a  atyie  tbeatiMw^.  in  kfhad  It  ia^aaid 
by  Cowper  Walker  tfi  have  been  the  first  demesne  in  wUeh  *  tba 
obdakate  and  aindgkt  line  of  the  Datch*  waa<aofkenednitori^ainre> 
flietemcennliediflto»aireUBif  bank,  and  'the  amlka  l|ipMsd 

*  Mary,  the  Mcond  wife  of  Dr.  Delany »  wm  bora  at  ConhtoB,  fai  tba 
covBty  of  Wilts.  She  attained  a  very  pecofiar  and  memorable  exceHeace 
IB  tba  art  of  imhalbig  flow^  aad  otter  aataral  prodaetiont»  ia  work 
caaipaiadefcBt  paper,  flbe  ali^paittlai.willmieb  taste,  altbaaah  iba 
fcedBotleafaedtadiaw-aata  awetbagtUrtjF  yaaiaof  agei  aadMIHwisi 
oaeeBad  in  eaApaMery  aiid  ibidi  mml*  Jiftar.^he  daaib  of  Br.  IMsif 
*e  TMlded  for-MNae'lina  with  Hie  D«dM»  Dowagw  of  FerOaad*  aad  ea 
iha*iieeaie  of  Ihatanlabte  lady  waato  SMrtanata  as  to  axperteaoa  Iba 
prvteetioD  of  tW  late  Kbis  sad  Qaeea,  from  whea  she  wceived  a  psasisa 
Of  jaOO. «  yMT,  together  With  dba^gvaat  of  ahoase  la  the  ^Mty  of  Vtod* 
aerOutie;   At  tbe  age  oT lOfaatjMbat  she  i 

I  Flans-,  of  atraly  satioas  esscrtptiSB>  jwod- ■aUssiy  «f 4 
w§  as  €laisty  1atMlTO^Batavs>  that  thsrooxbrtaAi 

^tbsertgbMhll^aai'iMi  portrait,    aba  dM  hi  nsSyraS  a  asqr 
e,  doprfvwa^^f sight,  ataost  the  oaly  Ibsalty  whMnfliHadb»> 
iMs  the  doss  of  hsr  BMrtal  career. 
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t4>  etMli'^e«?kiiiidc<Am(i*jr.*    Not#iClMtaadiiHr  tlas  eakogf,%t 
•Ml!  reteitfs  the  stiftiess  ^f  the  old  gatden ;  walks  in  right  IkeB 
termiBflibg  in  little  porticoeB^  and  TaUeys  crossed  by  kvel  atiCi- 
ficiai  mounds.    On  the  most  <emineQt  point  stands  a  tenple^ 
deoofalied  with  epedmens  of  Mrs.  Delany's  skill  inpaiatbg.  On 
the  fere  wall  is  a  iidl-length  portndt  of  St.  Pted,  in  finesoo,  and  in 
excellent  preservation^  and  above  is  a  medallion  oi  the  bnat  of 
Stella^  said  to  be  taken  from  the  life^  and  an  excelfent. likeness. 
It  represents  a  female  lace^  with  sharp  and  disagreeable  features, 
and  gives  a  very  nnfiivonraUe  impression  of  the  oeld^rated  original. 
On  the  frieze  in  the  front  is  the  insdription^/iiffl^^  detjrieUmrbU, 
This  is  attributed  to  Dean  Swift,  and  supposed  to  be  a  punning 
atlusion  to  this  rural  retreat  on  an  eminence  which  literally  looks 
down  on  Che  city.    The  house  displays  also  many  specimens  of 
Mrs.' Delany*s  taste.    The  rooms  are  decorated  with  admhraUe 
imitations  of  Chinese  paintings  on  crape,  which  cannot  be  dis- 
tingtaished'frt»a  the  originals^  and  the  ceiling  of  the  domestic 
ehapcl  is  ornamented  with  entablatures  of  real  shells,  disposed 
in  the    manner  of  modelled  stucco^  with  singular  taste  and 
beauty."* 

During  the  residence  of  Delany  at  this  place,  he  was  actively 
engaijed  in  that  war  of  wit  between  the  party  of  Dean  Swifta»d 
the  minor  poets,  which  would  have  been  forgotten,  long  since^  if 
the  saving  quality  of  the  Dean*s  reputation  (earned  in  more 

«  Hfflt.  of  Dublin  by  Whttelaw  and  Wnlah^  rchH.  p.  l^BbJ^-^n^* 
In  tlie  Muae  plaee  Dr.  Wnlih  mentioat  the  foUowinf  circnmitaacft,  whidi, 
fllthoiigh  ol  no  great  importancey  U  a  local  anecdote  too  carioas  to  bo 
omitted.-  **  A  discovery  was  soma  time  ago  made  in  one  of  the  oldoet 
offices  of  this  hooae,  which  gives  colour  to  a  current  tradition. :  Swift's 
Intimacy  with  Delany i  and  his  freqaent  visits  to  DelviUe,  are  woU^umwb. 
He  pamed  there  the  siinflier  of  1735,  and  in  USB  his  Legion  CIsh  ap- 
pearetf  j  It  Is  generally  understood,  that  this  hitler'  salire.was  not  printed 
in-  DaUin,  where  no  one  woaid  undertake  so  dangerous  a  libel,  and  it  was 
supposed  Id  have  been  composed  and  sirnck  off  at  some  private  piefs.  la 
removing  the  lumber  of  an  out  office  at  Delv&Ue,  preparatory  to^itsheiag 
palled  down,  a  printing  pres9  was  foun<l^ concealed  amo«g  it,  and  it  i&a 
tradition  current  in  the  hoase  at  this  day,  that  it  was  here  the  first  espy  «f 
the  Legion  Club  was  printed/*  ,. 
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weighty  labours)  faid  not  intorpoeed  n  hmnk^  betpwcn  eoiaikU  so 
IbgMve  aad  utter  oUiiHoii.  The  grossest  persoealikies  wen 
mtA  in  tUs  Hterary  watfoe  $  end  the  peemiary  diffidilties  vMet 
'wkkh  Dr.  Delany  labooreil  were<lMld  forth  in  triemph  toihe 
notice  of  the  worlds  aid  were  altrlboted  by  his  adveisaiies  to  «he 
eKtmvagance  with  whieh  be  expended  krge  snms  in  decerating 
this  honse  and  demesne,  Oi  sneh  a  i^aracter  are  the^Mlewbg 
spedmens : 

'*  Quite  ruinM  and  bankrupt,  redncM  to  a  fialMni^, 
By  maklBf  too  mocli  of  a  v^ry  tmail  fardon,'* 

*<  Bot  yoa,  €onootli»  your  aU  aiatt  tqaaoder. 
On  tbat  poor  spot  called  DetvilU^  joador.'* 

Ticlcel),  who  has  been  justly  said  to  ''  hold  a  dhttngaished 
rank  among  the  minor  poets  of  his  country/'  came  to  Irelandv  as 
assistant  to  Addison,  when  that  eminent  person  was  employed  as 
-secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  in  1714.  His  stay,  on  that 
occasion,  was  probably  of  short  continuance ;  bat^  in  1T95,  he 
was  advanced  to  the  situation  of  secretary  to  the  lords  justices 
of  Ireland,  and  in  the  following  year  he  entered  into  a  aMttri- 
monial  connection  at  Dublin.  He  retained  his  officiai'  vgipfAstU 
mesHt  nntil  the  time  of  Us  decease,  which  took  place  at  Bath  in 
the  year  1740.  He  occnpied  a  bouse  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Botanic  Garden  in  this  village,  which  is  noticed  in  our  acooont  of 
that  Datienal  institution. 

Amongst  several  handsome  mansions  still  eristing  in  diibrent 
parts  of  Glassnevin,  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  seat  of  the  ^ 
Bishop  of  Kildare. 

The  Parish  Ckareh  is  a  small  structure,  rebuilt  in  1707.  At 
the  west  end  is  a  sqoare  tower,  completely  shaded  with  ivy ;  and 
from  this  chrcomstance  the  chnreh,  although  comparatively  mo- 
dern, has  been  described  by  some  writers  as  a  building  of  consi- 
derable antiquity.  In  the  south-west  angle  of  the  church-yard  is 
a  mural  tablet  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  *'  Patrick  Delany, 
JD.D.  formerly  senior  fqllovv  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin^  and 
late  Dean  of  Downe,  who  died  in  1768.'! 
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plftoes  utk«i^epeettfedM8  and  order  to  whkh  tiiqr  bdoag,  are 
iiere  ooUocted  into  two  oompartmento,  that  tbeyariow  modas 
adaptod  by  natore  to  aapport  a  plant  or  aitand  it,  mmj  be  «t  once 
aaen,  and  her  Tarioiui  precavtioiis  examined  and  compared." 

PlmUm  M^aiiies,  Rock  plants. — ^For  the  reception  of  plants 
of  this  kind,  an  artificial  monnd  has  been  constroeted  fron 
ftagments  of  rode  brought  from  the  Hill  of  Howth,  and  *'  snch 
pieces  of  rock  were  selected  as  were  already  dothed  with  various 
species  of  mosses  and  lichens.*'  The  mound  is  ascended  by 
spiral  walks,  each  stone  exhibiting  the  garniture  of  its  appro- 
priate vegetation. 

jifiMtmm,  lucuHre  ei  palmilm.  Aquatic  and  Marsh  plants. 
The  waters  of  the  Tolka,  on  the  borders  of  the  Gardens,  affMd 
pecnliar  advantages  to  the  airangement  of  plants  of  these  classes. 

Cryptogamla,  ''  The  incomprehensible  and  anoaalons  natnrs 
of  this  class  of  plants  placing  them  beyond  the  scope  of  ordinary 
cultivation,  it  became  necessary  to  select  a  peculiar  and  congeaisl 
site  for  them.  This  is  a  steep  bank,  sloping  to  the  river,  and 
ahaded  with  lofty  trees;  through  this,  the  Cryptogamics  sre 
dispersed,  and  in  a  dark  and  gloomy  retreat  are  solicited  to  ia» 
dulge  those  habits  of  vegetation  in  which  they  are  supposed 
best  to  thrive.*'  This  dank  and  seduded  spot,  has  not  succeeded 
according  to  expectation,  and  seems  indeed  "  as  little  adapted  to 
the  stubborn  natures  of  Cryptogamics  as  the  other  compartoieats 
of  the  garden." 

The  Flower^giorden  is  laid  out  in  parterres,  but  is  not  remark- 
able for  variety  or  beauty  of  spedmens.  The  Hot^hnu€$  and 
Conservatories  for  exotics*  are  on  an  extensive  scale,  but  are 
destitute  of  architectural  ornament;  and  the  present  situation  of 

*  A  building,  worthy  of  particalar  notice,  ii  raised  in  this  part  of  4be 
establishment,  over  the  Dombioy  or  Pino  of  Norfolk  Island.  This  tree,  in 
its  native  soil,  attains  to  the  height  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  feet. 
The  specimen  at  Giassnevin  thrives  with  a  degree  of  vigour  onprecedented 
in  the  climate  of  the  British  islands ;  and  over  it  is  constructed  a  conserva- 
tory, having  a  moveable  dome,  which  is  elevated  in  accordance  with  the 
growth  of  the  tree. 
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the-  htier  intarfem  with  the  plcliiresqiie  wxnxkgemint  stodM  in 
the  geaenl  disposal  of  the  gsrden. 

Tke  Profui&r's  komte  waa  the  reridenoe  of  Tiekdl,  the  fionier 
accomplished  master  of  tins  demesne  ^  andtbe  apartment  BOir 
ased  as  a  lecture-room  has  a  friese,  ornamented  with  pipes,  lyres, 
and  other  emMems  of  the  muse,  supposed  to  have  been  executed 
under  the  direction  of  that  pleasing  poet.*  Lectures  on  botany  are 
hare  delivered  three  times  in  each  week,  commencing  in  May, 
and  continuing  to  Sq>tember.  The  public  are  gratuitously  adimit*' 
ted,  and  the  audience  is  genially  very  numerous.  The  Gardens 
are  thrown  open  to  public  inspection  two  days  iu  every  week, 
and  constitute,  as  will  be  readily  supposed,  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  places  of  resort  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin.  On 
days  that  are  not  public,  admission  is  obtained  without  diffieulty, 
by  an  a]qpUcation  to  certain  members  of  the  Dublin  Society. 

FiseLAS,  three  miles  from  Dublin  Castle,  and  at  a  short 
distance  from  Glassnevin  towards  the  north-west,  is  sitnatedis 
a  laxoriant,  picturesque,  and  populous  tract  of  country.  Anr 
abbey  was  founded  at  this  place  by  St.  Kenny,  or  Canic,  at  anr 
essiy  period  of  Christianity,  or  as  some  have  thought,  by  St, 
IVitrick  himself,  St.  Canic  being  the  first  abbot: 

In  the  year  1S71»  Fulco  de  Sanndford,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
died  at  his  mmor  of  Finglas;  andliere,  also,  Archlnshop  Fits- 
SiflMMi  breathed  his  last,  in  1511.  The  Marquess  (afterwards 
Duke)  of  Ormonde,  with  the  royal  army,  encamped  at  FinglaSjr 

*  A  walk  in  the  former  demesae  of  Tickell  is  traditioDa41y  said  to  have 
been  planted  under  the  direction  of  Addison,  and  is  still  termed  Addison^s 
walk.  The  path  thus  denominated  was  lined  with  a  double  row  of  trees, 
lone  of  which  are  stUl  remaining.  It  is  locally  said,  that  here  Tickell 
composed  his  pleasing  ballad  of  Colin  and  Lucy,  commencing  with  '*  In 
Leisster,  famed  for  maidens  fair."  On  reviewing  the  circumstances  of 
Tickell*!  life,  it  appears  probable  that  he  did  not  establish  himself  in 
m  country  residence,  at  Glassnevin,  nntil  about  the  time  of  his  marriage, 
in  1796.  Addison  died  in  1719,  and  we  may  safely  suppose  the  Walk  in 
queatioa  to  have  been  poetically  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  that  dis* 
tio^iiislied  friend  and  patron,  rather  than  to  have  been  formed  under  bU 
inspection. 

VOL,  r.  p 
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Jniie  leA,  16^,  pmrioiu  to  the  fittal  aotion  at  RalftiilBW. 
Here>  likewise^  on  the  5th  of  July,  1690>  Khig  l^^Uiam  took  a  po* 
siCkm>  aad  nraAtered  his  army  after  the  iFietory  at  the  Beyae;  hb 
troops  then  amouiiling  to  30,330 eieotiTe  neo.  James  IL  hamg 
evacoated  Dublin  on  the  i^proach  of  the  conqueror,  tlie  Dnka  el 
Ormonde  (grandson  of  the  duke  last  mentioned)  possessed  himsdl 
ef  that  city  for  King  William. 

There  is  at  Fiaglas  a  mberal  spring,  or  weU,  dedicated  to  St. 
Patrick,  formerly  much  celebrated,  but  lately  neglected.*  The 
parish^church,  a  plain  but  substantial  structure,  which  was  rebuilt 
in  1609^,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  antient  Abbey.  The  rectorisl 
part  of  the  parish  forms  the  corps  of  the  chancellorship  of  the 
csthedral  of  St.  Patrick.  The  benefioa  is  a  ricarage,  and  to  this 
firing  was  inducted,  in  the  year  17*16,  Thomas  Pamell,  D.D. 
the  intimate  associate  of  Swilt,  Addison,  Pope,  and  other  distin- 
guished ornaments  of  that  bright  sera.  This  preferment  must 
have  been  peculisrly  desirable,  from  its  contiguity  as  a  place  ef 
reridence  to  Glassnerin,  the  favoured  abode  and  resort  of  his  lite- 
isry  friends;  but  Pkmell  removed  to  Fingias  in  the  elondsd 
evening  ci  his  brief  life,  and  brooded  in  this  retirement  over  tlM 
agonies  of  a  breakiag  heart. 

Dutant  about  one  mile  from  the  village  of  Fhiglas  is  the 
OssnaviToaY  belonging  to  Trinity  College,  DubHn.  This  estn- 
Uishment  was  founded  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  Dr.  Andrews, 
provost  of  that  college,  who  died  in  1774,  and  bequeathed  the 
sum  of  j£3000  for  erecting  an  observatory,  and  furnishing  it  with 
instruments,  together  with  a  rent-charge  of  ^^50  per  annum  for 
the  support  of  the  institution.  The  building  occupies  elevated 
ground,  and  is  seated  on  a  solid  rock  of  limestone,  which  extends 

*  Experimeatt,  *'  in  concert  on  the  w«ter  of  this  well  and  divers  other 
waters,*'  are  etated  in  Ratty'e  Nat.  Hiat  of  the  County  of  DabHn,  vol.  ii. 
p.  157. 

f  Thie  year  coastitatef  the  most  prevalent  epoch  of  chnrch  baUdin; 
widiia  the  limita  of  the  Pmle  g  the  greater  nnmber  of  churches  havis^  bee* 
destroyed,  er  injmred,  in  the  course  of  the  ferocious  wars  of  Queen  SBnnr 
beth,  Desmond,  end  O'Neilh 
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tkNMglk  •everal  miles.  The  sknatkA  appears  to  be  extremeiy 
eligible,  aa  the  horizon  is  uointernipted  in  every  direction,  exeept 
on  the  south,  where  the  monntains  of  Wicklow  form  an  abrupt 
boondary,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  rising  abont  one  degree 
and  a  half. 

The  ImikiiBg  (on  whidi  was  expended  considerably  more  than 
the  sum  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Andrews)  consists  of  a  central  division, 
sarmoant^  by  a  dome,  and  two  receding  wings.  The  dome, 
which  snrmosnts  the  "  Equatorial  room,**  is  moveable,  and  con- 
tains an  aperture,  two  feet  six  inches  in  width,  readily  dhrected 
t»  aay  part  of  the  horiaon.  "  The  Equatorial  instrument  with 
which  the  observations  here  are  taken,  rests  upon  a  solid  pillar 
<tf  masonry,  which  rises  from  the  rock  below,  and  stands  insa« 
lated  and  unconnected  with  the  floor  or  walls.*'  The  Transit 
autmment  is  six  feet  in  length,  with  an  astronomical  circle  dg^ 
feet  in  diameter. 

Tte  first  professor  appointed  to  this  observatory  was  Dr. 
Heniy  Usher,  senior  fellow  of  Trinity  Collie,  under  whose  care 
theboildiBgwas  erected.  This  gentleman  dying  in  1790,  was  sac* 
eeeded  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Brinkley,  whose ''  Obser<« 
vations**  have  obtiuned  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  annals  o£ 
astnmomioal  science.* 

Abtaiks,  a  pleasmg  village  in  tiie  vicinity  of  the  northern 
ahore  of  the  bay,  and  distant  from  Dublin  Castle  about  two  mi]i99 
and  a  half,  was  for  many  ages  the  estate  of  the  family  of  HoUy» 
wood,  or  Holywood;  of  which  famUy  was  ''  R.  Holliwood,**  a 

*  It  ii  remarked  in  the  Hist,  of  Dublin  by  Dr.  Walsh,  that,  since  the 
erection  of  the  transit  instrument,  "  two  important  objects  of  astronomical 
reaeardi  have  engaged  the  attention  of  Dr.  Brinkley.  These  are  the  panl*- 
laxes  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  astronomical  refractions.  His  ohserTatioM 
seem  to  point  out  that  seTeral  of  the  fixed  stars  have  a  visible  parallax,  and 
that  Aquila,  particularly,  is  nearer  to  us  than  others  which  appear  to  us  to  be 
mach  brighter  than  that  star.*'  A  very  interesting  account  of  the  observations 
asade  by  Dr.  Brinkley  is  inserted  in  the  12di  vol.  of  the  Transacts,  of  the 
R.  I.  Academy,  in  which  work  are  also  presented  a  ground»plan  and  ele« 
vatioB  of  the  observatory. 
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baron  of  the  exchequer  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IlL*    The  i 

is  at  present  vested  in  the  family  of  Wellesley^  Earl  of  Morning* 

ton  and  Marqness  Wellesley. 

Here  is  a  castle^  still  in  habitable  repsdr,  long  in  the  occupation 
of  the  family  of  Doncllan,  of  Ravensdale,  which  bailding  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  scene  of  a  tragic  event,  briefly  noticed  in  pre- 
ceding pages.  We  have  there  stated  that  when  John  Allen,  or 
Alan,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  attempted  to  escape  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  house  of  Kildare,  which  he  had  provoked  by  Ids 
adherence  to  the  will  and  measures  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  he  was 
shipwrecked  near  Glontarf.  He  was  then  made  prisoner  by  two 
followers  of  the  Kildare  family  5  and  by  these  persons  was  con- 
ducted into  the  presence  of  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  at  that  time 
posted,  with  the  insurgent  army,  at  Artaine.  The  drcumatances 
attending  the  murder  of  the  prelate  are  thus  related  by  the  most 
lenient  waiters.  After  questioning  Allen  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
mission  into  England,  and  receiving  no  satisfactory  answer,,  the 
Earl  exclaimed,  **  take  the  clown  out  of  my  sight!'/  wMch  man- 
date the  captors  of  the  archbishop  misapprehending  as  a  sentence 
of  death,  hurried  the  aged  man  into  the  hall  of  this  building,  the 
castle  of  Artaine,  and  there  deprived  him  of  life. 

In  the  year  1641,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war.  Lake 
Netterville,  on^  of  the  Catholic  leaders,  and  son  to  Lord  Netter- 
viUe,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Royalists,  took  this  castle,  and 
placed  in  it  a  garrison. 

The  Church  is  small,  and  in  a  state  of  min.  Some  writers 
have  asserted  that  the  attached  burial-yard  *'  is  full  of  antique 
tombstones,  which  merit  attention;"  but  this  assertion  is  founded 
in  error,  as  the  whole  precincts  of  the  church  do»  in  fact^  contain 
bat  one  sepulchral  monument  entitled  to  remark.f 

*  The  most  diitio^uished  individual  of  this  name,  mentioned  in  the 
Annals  of  Ireland,  is  John  Holywood,  or  de  Sacro-bosco,  a  celebrated 
philosopher  and  mathematician  of  the  13th  century.  See  Ware's  Writers, 
p.  73. 

t  This  is  an  unadorned  tomb,  elevated  about  two  feet  from  the  ipround, 
and  broken  across,  with  an  escutcheon,  representing  a  chevron  ingrailed 
between  three  pigeons,  and  a  pigeon  the  ^rest.     The  inscription  is  as 
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Drumcondba,  or  Drumconrath^  although  not  distant  more 
than  two  miles  from  the  metropolis,  is  marked  by  an  ur  of  pensive 
tranquillity,  in  some  measure  produced  by  the  deep  shade  of 
numerous  trees,  which  embower  many  parts  of  the  Tillage.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  the  antient  family  of  Bathe,  or  De  Bathe, 
had  a  mansion  in  Drumcondra,  which  formed,  in  1564,  the  resi- 
dence of  John  Bathe,  attorney  general,  afterwards  chancellor 
•of  the  exchequer  of  Ireland.  This  family  is  now  represented  by 
Sir  James  IVynne  Butler  De  Bathe,  Bart,  who  still  possesses 
hereditary  property  in  the  Tillage.  Near  the  church  is  a  seat  of 
J.  Claudius  Beresford,  Esq. 

The  church,  or  chapel,  a  small  and  plain  fabric,  was  erected 
by  the  Cogfaill  family,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  interior  is  a  marble  monument,  of  large 
dimensions,  to  the  memory  of  Marmaduke  CoghUl,  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  ornamented  with  the  effigies  of  the  deceased, 
sitting  in  his  robes  as  chancellor.  Below  at  his  right  hand  is 
the  figure  of  Minerva,  and  at  his  left  the  emblematical  represen- 
tttion  of  Religion.  This  monument  was  executed  by  P.  Shee« 
makers.* 

In  the  church-yard  are  interred  the  remains  of  Fra$ufis  Grose, 
Esq.  well  known  as  author  of  the  *^  Antiquities  of  England  and 
Wale8>'*  and  other  writings,  chiefly  relating  to  subjects  of  anti- 
quarian research  and  elucidation.     The  grave  is  on  the  south 

follows :  "  Thb  tomb  hath  been  erected  by  Christopher  Holly wodd,  of 
Artaine,  Esquire,  the  19th  of  February,  Anno  Domini  17 13.  And  under- 
neath the  samelieth  the  body  of  Elizabeth,  wife  to  the  above  Christopher 
Holly  wood,  daughter  to  John  Talbot,  of  Malahide,  Esquire,  who  departed 
this  life,  the  SSrd  of  June,  1711.  Here  also  lieth  the  body  of  the  above- 
named  Christopher  Hollywood,  Esq.  husband  to  the  said  Elizabeth,  who 
departed  this  life  the  18th  of  August,  1718.*' 

*  The  inscription,  which  is  of  considerable  length,  states  that  the  de- 
ceased was  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Coghill,  of  Coghill-HaJl,  Yorkshire, 
Knight,  and  was  born  in  Dublin,  A.D.  1673.  He  was  advanced  to  the 
office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  1737,  and  held  that  post  until  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  9th  of  March,  1738.  His  body  was  laid 
in  the  vault  belonging  to  bis  family,  in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Dublin. 
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side  of  the  chorch,  and  ts  covered  with  a  flat  sUme,  bearing  this 
inscription  :  "To  the  memory  of  Captun  Francis  Grose,  F.R.8. 
who,  whilst  in  cheerful  conversation  with  his  friends,  expired  in 
their  arms  without  a  sigh,  18th  of  May,  1791,  aged  60." 

This  humble  sepulchral  tribute  is  not  protected  by  rails,  and 
is  disfigured  by  noisome  weeds. ^  Amongst  other  persons  buried 
in  the  neglected  chnrch-yard  of  Drumcondra  may  be  noticed 
Thomas  Ryder,  an  actor  of  some  celebrity,  who  died  at  Sandy- 
mount,  near  Dublin,  Nov.  26th,  1791 . 

In  this  village  are  a  School  for  gratuitous  education,  whidi 
has  met  with  several  valuable  benefactions,  and  is  on  an  extensive 
scale  5  and  a  charitable  building  termed  the  Retreat,  which  is 
intended  as  a  temporary  asylum  for  every  species  of  distress. 

Santay,  or  Santbeff,  a  small  village,  one  mile  and  a  half 
from  Drumcondra,  towards  the  north,  is  ornamented  with  a  spa- 
cious mansion  and  demesne,  some  of  whose  successive  proprietors 
'are  enumerated  in  the  following  brief  notices  respecting  the  descent 
of  the  manor. 

In  the  year  1173,  Hugh  de  Lacy,  Earl  Palatine  of  Mealh, 
made  a  grant  of  this  manor  to  Adam  de  Feipo,  one  of  his  knigto; 
from  whose  family  Santry,  Skryne,  and  other  lordships,  passed  to 
the  house  of  De  Mareward,  titular  baron  of  Skryne.  WHliam 
Nugent,  9nd  son  of  Richard  8th  baron  of  Delvin,  having  mairied 
Jenet,  daughter  and  heir  of  Walter  Mareward,  Baron  of  Skryne, 
inherited  with  that  lady  the  manor  of  Santry  and  other  possesions. 
James  Nugent,  his  son,  marshal  of  the  confederate  (catholic) 

*  Mr.  Grose  airiTed  at  Dublin  in  May,  I79I,  for  die  purpose  of  investi- 
gating tlie  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  preparatory  to  a  work  on  that  rabject, 
on  the  ^lan  of  his  former  publication  respecting  Great  Britain.  On  tlie 
18th  of  the  same  month  occurred  the  fatal  catastrophe,  narrated  in  the  fiinerai 
inscription  copied  above.  On  the  day  of  his  decease  he  had  dined  with 
the  late  Lord  Avonmore,  and  a  convivial  party.  The  awful  circamBtance 
of  his  sudden  dissolution  occurred  shortly  after  his  return  to  his  lodfings. 
No  more  than  seven  descriptive  pages  of  the  work  published  under  his 
name,  on  the  '*  Antiquities  of  Ireland,"  was  written  by  Mr.  Grose  %  the 
remainder  being  compiled  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ledwich,  of  Dublin. 
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army^  and  governor  of  Finagh^  forfeited  the  estate  5  wbich  was^  in 
consequence,  entirely  lost  to  his  descendants. 

The  family  of  Barry  afterwards  became  possessed  of  this  manor^ 
and  Sir  James  (eldest  son  of  Richard  Barry^  merchant  and  older- 
nma  i>f  Dublin)  who  was  eminent  in  the  profession  of  the  law, 
and  atl-sined  the  dignity  of  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  was 
created  Banm  of  Santry  in  the  year  1660.  Henry,  the  fourth 
Lord  Santry,  who  acceded  to  the  title  in  172^4,  forfeited  his  sta- 
tion in  society  by  the  calamity  of  killing  one  of  his  servants,  a 
footman.  He  was  indicted  for  the  offence  in  the  year  1738-9,  and 
was  convicted^  on  a  trial  by  his  peers,  but  received  the  grant  of  a 
miserable  life  from  the  clemency  of  the  crown. 

The  £amily  of  DomviUe  succeeded  in  possession  of  the  lord- 
ttUp  of  Santry,  in  the  person  of  Sir  Gompton  Domville,  uncle  to 
tlie  above  unfortunate  nobleman.  The  estate  has  lately  passed  to 
the  ^ttish  haxuly  of  Pocklington.  The  present  possessor.  Sir 
Gompton  Pocldington  Domville,  was  created  a  baronet  in  1815, 
bis  fiither  having,  by  royal  permission,  assumed  the  name  and 
jurma  ofhis  maternal  uncle. 

Santry  Home  is  a  square  and  spacious  structure,  composed 
of  brkk  with  finishings  of  stone.  The  principal  apartments  are 
of  ample  dim^sions,  and  contain  several  fismily  pcHrtraits.  The 
demesne,  which  is  adorned  with  much  timber  of  a  respectable 
growth,  is  encompassed  by  a  stone  wall  unusually  high,  and  several 
miles  in  circuit.  The  CTturch  is  a  well-preserved  but  unoma- 
mented  fabric,  rebuilt  in  1609,  and  has  afforded  a  place  of  sepul* 
tnre  to  many  members  of  the  families  of  Barry  and  Domville. 
At  tins  place  is  a  Charter  Sciooi,  designed  for  80  children.  The 
village  of  Santry  was  burned  in  November,  1641,  by  the  repub^^ 
lican  troops  stationed  at  Dablin,  on  the  first  discovery  of  the  insur- 
rectional plot  attributed  to  Lord  Macguire. 

Kii«LB8TEB,  an  agreeable  village,  adorned  with  one  extensive 
demesne,  and  several  handsome  abodes  of  inferior  extent,  is  diir 
taut  from  the  metropolis  about  three  miles.  In  the  yiear  1174,  the 
prior  of-  Ghristchniish,  Dublin,  granted  to  Audren  (Adrien)  le 
Brun,  or  Browne,  the  manor  of  KiQester,  he  engaging  to  pajr 
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aaottally^  on  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  forty  pence  ftterling,  and 
a  ptur  of  slippers  to  the  prior.  This  grant  was  renewed  to  WiU 
liain  le  Brun,  the  following  year,  on  condition  of  his  paying 
yearly,  at  the  altar  of  the  same  church,  half  an  ounce  of  gold, 
together  with  a  ptur  of  boots  for  the  prior.  These  grants  were 
again  renewed  in  1189,  to  '^  William  le  Bnine,"  or  Browne, 
with  an  additional  stipulation  that  slippers  should  be  provided  liur 
the  prior*6  use. 

In  this  village  was  seated,  for  many  years>  a  branch  of  the 
Coote  fiunily,  commencing  with  Chidley  Coote,  Esq.  •  a  colond  in 
the  army,  and  second  son  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Charles  Coote,  the 
republican  general,  from  whom  were  descended  the  Earls  of 
Mpuntrath  and  Bellamont,  whose  titles  are  now  extinct.  Colonel 
Chidley  Coote  died  at  this  place  in  1666,  and  was  succeeded^ 
Killester  by  Su:  Philips  Coote,  his  younger  son,  whose  line  is 
now  also  extinct.* 

Killester  House,  the  principal  residence  in  this  village,  is  now 
the  seat  of  Thomas  Viscount  Newcomen,t  and  is  a  mansion  of 
extensive  proportions  and  pleasing  character,  sorrounded  by  a 
demesne  laid  out  with  much  correctness  of  taste. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  above  village  is  Maeyvii.jub,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Viscount  Frankfort  de  Montmorency,  commanding  beantifid 
views  over  the  s^  and  harbour^  the  islands  of  Lambay  and  Ire- 

*  Chidley  Coote,  eldest  brother  of  Sir  Philips,  was  ancestor  of  the 
present  Sir  Charles  Coote,  Bart,  the  head  of  this  family ;  and,  likewise,  of 
Charles  Henry,  who  succeeded  to  the  barony  of  Castlecoote,  pursuant  to 
Hie  entail,  on  the  death  of  the  last  Earl  of  Monntrath;  and  of  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  K.  B.  who  died  at  Madnw,  April  S6tb,  178S,  with  dlMiiigiiisbed 
military  reputation. 

+  The  late  Sir  William  Gleadowe,  Bart,  a  banker  of  Dublin,  and  fomer 
proprietor  of  this  seat,  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Thomas 
Newcomen,  Bart,  of  the  ancient  family  of  Mosstowo,  in  the  county  of 
liOngford.  This  lady  was  created  a  peeress  in  1800,  by  the  style  and  title 
of  Baroness  Newcomen,  of  Mosstown ;  and  was  raised  to  the  further  digoity 
jof  a  viscountess  in  1813,  with  remainder  to  her  issue  male,  by  Sir  William 
Gleadowe,  who  died  in  180T.  Her  ladyship  deceasing  in  1817,  was  sac* 
ceeded  by  her  son,  the  present  viscount. 
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kud'a-Eye^  the  promontory  of  Howtb,  and  tlie  soiithem  shore, 
bounded  by  the  moantains  of  Wicklow.  The  demesne  issor- 
rovnded  by  a  wall,  and  the  grounds  are  highly  improved  and  very 
tastefdUy  planted.  This  agreeable  sent  has  recently  .received 
•considerable  additions  from  its  present  noble  owner. 

CooLocKy  which  gives  name  to  a  barony  in  this  connty,  is  a 
place  of  little  consideration^  but  has  a  neat  churchy  of  modem 
erection^*  and  a  small  Roman  Catholic  Chapel>  which,  on  Sundays 
aad  holydays,  is  very  numerously  attended.  The  property  of  this 
parish  was  long  hereditary  in  the  fieaiiily  of  Talbot,  of  Malahide 
Castle,  but  is  now  chiefly  vested  in  Sir  Compton  Domville^  Bart. 
In  tbe  neigfabourhood  are  many  handsome  seats.  There  are  in 
.1Mb  vicinity  no  other  remains  of  antiquity,  of  which  we  are 
aware,  than  several  of  the  artificial  elevations  usually  termed 
JIatbs  or  Motes. 

Rahbnt,  or  Ratheny,  a  small  and  pleasant  village  situated 
near  the  sea-coast,  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  and  a  half  from 
DaUin,  contaius  several  commodious  and  ornamental  villas.  The 
Bcighbofaring  strand  afiords  great  fEunUties  to  batUng,  and  is  mndh 
.used  for  that  purpose.  The  parish  church  is  a  building  of  humble 
proportions,  having  at  the  west  end  an  elevated  pier,  perforated 
with  niches,  in  one  of  which  is  placed  a  bdl.  This  species  of 
.flat  bell  turret  reqohres  little  attention,  as  an  arcldtectnral  object  5 
Imtisworthy  of  notice, 'at  this  place,  so  near  to  the  usual  entrance 
of  Ireland  from  Britain,  on  account  of  its  frequent  recurrence 
in  the  smaller  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  this  country.  The 
chnrch  is  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  1609,  but  bears  the  date  of 
17112j  possibly  in  allusion  to  the  time  at  which  repairs,  or  aitera- 
tiMis  were  effected.  The  interior  is  well  preserved,  but  entirely 
destitute  of  embellishment. 

Ratheny^  so  early  as  the  reign  of  King  John,  gave  the  title  of 

*  This  structure  was  completed  in  the  year  I76O.  The  churches  of 
Coolock,  St.  Doulagh's,  and  Portmarnock,  have  ornamental  spires,  con- 
ttmcted  of  timber  covered  with  slate ;  and  were  erected,  as  we  believe, 
principally  through  the.  influence  with  government  possessed  by  the  late 
JUgbt  floB.  JobB  Beresford. 
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Btfteto  Jdm>  Mppo8ed>  by  themost  j«didm8gttiealogiat«>  to 
have  been  a  natural  son  of  Sir  Jolm  de  Canrcj,  the  renowaed 
Earl  of  Ukter>  one  of  tke  first  Annlo-Normaii  coaqaerora  lo 
Ir^bndL  The  village  and  its  adjoinmg  lands  were  for  seMral 
generations  in  the  possession  of  a  distant  branch  of  the  antMBt 
£unily  of  Gtwse,  of  the  Comity  of  Kilkenny,  who  jreboilt  the 
pMsent  mattOT?hoas6>  now  in  the  ooeapation  of  Mr.  Swetbtrntau 

Baldoylb,  situated  on  an  inlet  of  St.  6eorge*s  Chans^  at 
the  distance  of  six  miles  from  DnbUn,  is  a  neat  village^  mach 
Areqnented  in  the  sammer  for  the  benefit  and  Inxnry  of  sea^bayung. 
Dttmod  Macmorongh,  King  of  Leiaster,  who  tnTited  the  Angb- 
Mormans  into  Ireland,  made  a  grsat  of  this  manor,  witlitiie 
farmers  and  cerfs  living  npon  it,  to  the  priory  of  AU  Saints, 
DttbUa,  Iranded  by  himself  in  1156.  Sir  WSHam  de  Wimlasr, 
lord  justice  of  Ireland,  held  a  parliament  at  Baldeyk  in  the  year 
1369. 

The  above  village,  sealed  on  a  braaiih  of  the  aea  which  washes 
the  Eaatern  coaat  of  Ireland,  fotna  the  last  of  those  places  whidi 
we  have  considered  it  desirable  to  notioe,  nnder  the  diaraotar  of 
the  immediate  environs  of  the  metropolis.  In  continniag  oar 
deser^rtJon  of  this  conntry,  we  first  select  for  nmark  the  seawia- 
ing  principal  objects  on  the  north  side  of  the  itver.  Liffiey. 

St.  Doulaob's,  distant  from  DnUiii  rather  mora  than  fiMr 
miles,  is  h%hly  worthy  of  atteatioD,  on  aoeoont  of  ite  rthrrf, 
which,  althongh  quite  destitute  of  pretensions  to  beaoty,  xanhB 
amongst  the  most  curions  vestiges  of  antiquity  preserved  in  aay 
part  of  Iidand..  This  building  does  not  stand  due  east  and  west, 
and  is  on  a  diminutive  scale,  its  extreme  lengtii  being  fiMty-eq^t 
feet,  and  its  width  e%hteen  feet.  The  roof  is  doable,  and  com- 
posed of  stone  ^  the  exterior  division  ascending  in  the  fofm  of  a 
wedge.  The  inner  roof  is  constructed  of  rough  stone,  imbedded 
in  cement;  and  between  the  two  is  space  sufficient  for  an  upper 
story  to  the  building.  Towards  the  centre  of  the  fiibric  rises  a 
square  tower,  which  is  evidently  of  a  more  recent  date  than  the 
principal  parts  of  the  church. 

The  entrance  is  by  a  small  doorway  oa  the  soath,'  the  aick  of 
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which  is  imperfectly  formed,  and  appeaors,  nnintentioiudly^  to 
approach  ia  a  funt  degree  towards  the  pointed  form  j  an  irregu- 
larity of  constroction  observable  in  many  other  mde  and  very 
atitiettt  bnildings  in  this  country.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance 
are  traces  of  an  arch,  more  correctly  circnlar.  The  window-cases^ 
and  remainder  of  the  architectnnd  parts  of  the  exterior,  are  in  tlie 
pointed  modes  nsual  in  different  early  ages,  and  are  evidently  inno- 
Vktions  on  the  original  character  of  the  stmctnre.  » 

The  interior  is  divided  into  two  compartments.  The  western 
division  eonstitntes  a  small  room,  at  one  angle  of  whidi  is  a  low 
tniret,  appearing  to  haye  been  designed  for  a  belfry.  At  the 
eastern  end  of  the  same  room  is  a  plain  and  massive  altar-momi- 
ment,  called  the  tomb  of  St.  Donlagh.  These  erections  encroach 
so  mnch  on  the  limited  dimensions  of  the  room,  that  space  is  Mt 
for  only  a  very  small  assemblage  of  persons  j  and  it  is  conjectured 
in  Dr.  Ledwich's  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  that  this 
apartment  **  was  designed  lor  no  other  use  but  the  separate  admis- 
sion of  those  who  came  to  make  thdr  prayers  and  offerings  to  tiie 
saint.'*  In  the  north  widl  are  three  unomamented  square  cavi- 
ties. 

This  apartment  oomnranieates  with  the  eastern  division  of  the 
interior  by  a  narrow  and  square-headed  doorway,  of  proportions 
too  low  to  admit  the  transit  of  a  full-grown  person,  in  an  erect 
posture.  The  eastern  compartment  of  the  building,  forming  the 
place  of  divine  worship,  is  twenty-two  feet  in  length  by  twelve 
feet  in  width  5  but  its  original  character  has  been  greatly  obliterated 
m  different  early  ages,  and  the  whole  is  in  a  state  of  disuse  and 
^ktpidation.  At  the  east  end  has  be^i  inserted  a  pointed  window ', 
and  there  we  two  other  windows,  respectively  of  a  kncet-form 
and  of  a  wavy  trefoil  shape.  The  stone-roof,  now  all  rugged 
and  partially  disjointed,  retains,  under  the  tower,  the  traces  of 
homely  groin-work,  but  is  coved  in  the  eastern  and  more  antient 
part.  On  the  west  wall  are  relics  of  a  wide  and  irregular  ardi, 
circnlar  in  intention }  and  on  the  north  side  are  the  remains  of  an 
arch  more  strictly  semi-circular  in  outline.  A  stone  stairway,  on 
the  south,  leads  to  the  tower  $  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  church. 
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^near  the  east  end,  are  two  spacious  but  plain  recesses,  for  the 
reception  of  books  and  sacred  utensils. 

No  traces  of  sculpture,  or  architectural  decorations,  are  to  be 
seen  in  any  part  of  the  building.     In  regard  to  presumptioiu 
.arising  from  internal  evidence  of  architectural  character,  theantient 
'.parts  of  this  structure  are,  indeed,  quite  beyond  date.    The  pe- 
culiarities which  we  have  noticed,  independent  of  the  absence  of 
embellishment,  and  of  the  marks  of  such  architectural  fashions  as 
are  traced  with  satisfactory  accuracy  from  the  12th  century  down 
to  the  present  time,  prove  its  origin  to  have  been  extremely  re^ 
mote;  whilst,  from  its  situation  in  a  district  long  triumphantly 
infested  by  the  Danes,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  it  to  be  probable 
that  the  church  was  erected  before  the  conversion  of  that  people 
ito  Christianity.     If,  then,  we  deem  it  to  be  likely  that  this  fabric 
was  raised  by  the  converted  Danes,  as  a  place  of  conservation  for 
the  reliques  of  their  venerated  northern  saint,  Olave  (of  whose 
-name  the  word  Doulagh  is  said  to  be  a  corruption),  can  we,  at  the 
same  time,  believe  that  architects,  contented  with  so  rode  and 
-humble  a  building  for  a  purpose  esteemed  peculiarly  solemn,  pos- 
sessed either  inclination  or  industry  to  construct  the  massy  round 
towers  of  Ireland,  as  belfries  ?  It  is,  however,  extremely  doubtlal 
whether  the  name  by  which  this  church  is  distinguished  has,  in 
:  fact,  any  reference  to  the  favourite  saint  of  the  Danea.    The 
'  Chevalier  De  Montmorency,  in  his  MS.  communications  to  this 
'Work,  is  '^incHned  to  deduce  the  name  from  the  Imh:  duUkogt 
.  duilieach,  a  leaf,  the  leaf  of  a  book;  whence  duiiieacktm,  a  saali 
b«ok,  the  Holy-book,  or  Gospel."    By  the  same  writer  it  is  sug- 
gested, that  '^  what  is  here  caUed  St.  Doulagh*s  bed  was  nothing 
more  than  the  shrine,  or  tabernacle,  in  which  this  holy  relic  had 
been  preserved  and  venerated.*' 

Contiguous  to  this  antient  fabric  is  a  modern  building,  quite 

uninteresting  in  character,  forming  the  present  place  of  parochial 

.  worship.     At  a  small  distance  is  a  consecrated  weii,  of  lucid  water, 

:  enclosed  in  an  octangular  building.     This  structure  was  repaired, 

and  painted  in  fresco,  A.  D.  1609,  at  the  expense  of  John  Fagao, 
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of  Feltrim,  Eoq.   Thp  paintings  repment  St.  P^tndc^  St.  Ooo^ 
in  a  herait*8  habit>  and  otlier  sabjects. 

In  the  same  ndghbonrhood  is  the  village  of  BwLi^utttiK,  or. 
Balobiffin.  The  castle  at  this  place  was  originally  erected  by. 
the  antient  family  of  De  Bnrly,  who  are  known  to  havd.  possessed 
this  man<Nr  in  th^  14th  century.  In  later  ages  the  manorial  rights 
were  vested  in  the  families  of  0*Neill  and  De  Bathe.  Bealgriffin. 
castle  was  for  some  time  the  residence  of  Richard^  Dnke  of  Tyr-« 
connel^  lord  deputy  of  Ireland  under  James  IL 

PoRTM ABNocK,  to  the  north  of  Baldoyle^  is  principally  vested  • 
in  a  branch  of  the  Plunkett  family^  who  have  here  a  handsome  and 
commodious  residence.    The  manor  belonged^  at  an  early  period,, 
to  the  Abbey  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  Dublin ;  the  abbot  of  which: 
house  was  successively  confirmed  in  possession  of  "  the  Grange 
of  Portmamock*'  by  Henry  II.  and  King  John.    In  the  neigb- 
boorhood  are  many  respectable  .seats,  amongst  which  miist  be 
noticed  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Preston.    The  building  is  of  bricdc^ 
and  of  a  very  eligible  character  3  but  the  chief  attraction  of  thO} 
place  proceeds  from  the  gardens  and  demesne,  which  bear  sfimQ' 
resemblance  to  those  of  Malmaison,  near  St.  Germain,  the  cole— ' 
brated  seat  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  afterwards  of  the. 
Empress  Josephine. 

Seated  on  a  rock,  close  to  the  sea-shore  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, is  the  small  and  gloomy  castle  of  Rob's-waii,  or  Robuck'^-* 
wall,  founded  in  the  fifteenth,  or  early  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
by  Mac  Robuck,  the  head  of  a  sept  of  De  Bermingham,  descended, 
from  Robuck  de  Bermingham,  a  chieftain  "  famous  in  his  gene- 
ration.*' 

On  the  borders  of  the  village  of  Malahide  is  Ssapark-coitjit.. 
This  mansion,  which  is  finely  situated,  with  a  sloping  and  orna-; 
mental  lawn  in  front,  is  a  square  building,  of  ample  proportions, 
having  a  flat  roof  concealed  by  a  parapet  that  sorrounds  the; 
whole  structure  J -—'a  prevalent  mode  of  domestic  architecture  in. 
years  between  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  George  I. 

The    house    of    Seapark-court    was   erected    by    Nicholas- 
Morres,  Esq.  second  son  of  Sir  John  Morres,  of  Knockagh-fcaslle, 
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OMiBty  of  Tiffoptaey,  Bart,  whc^  obtamed  this  ftortton  of  Ike  muiar 
of  Malahide  on  his  marriage  with  Snsaaaa,  ddest  dao^hter  ol 
Richaid  Talbot,  of  Malahide-Casde,  Esq.  By  this  kdy  he  had 
issae  three  sons  and  two  dangfaters :  Ist.  Joha^  who  died  before 
him  unmarried)  9iid«  Richard,  aoolond  in  the  FVench  serrioe, 
killed  by  accident,  at  Paris,  on  the  day  of  the  coronation  of  Loeis 
XVI.  and  Marie  Antmnette  of  Austria  ^  3rd.  Sir  Nicholas,  colonel- 
commandant  of  the  regiment  of  Lord  Bnlkeley,  Irish  brigade^ 
in  the  same  service,  and  Gbevalier  deSt.  Loois;  who,  oathe 
death  of  his  cousin »  Sir  Redmond  Morres,  of  Knockagh-castle, 
withovt  children,  succeeded  to  his  title,  and  became  the  sereath 
baronet  j  but  he,  also,  dying  without  issue,  at  Amboise,  id  Tour- 
raine,  the  title  passed  to  the  late  Viscount  Mountmorres,  and  from 
him,  in  rotation,  to  his  brother,  the  present  visoount  aad  9th 
baronet,  by  the  right  of  male  descent  from  Herrey  Moues,  of 
Castlemorres,  Esq.  second  son  of  Sr  Redmond,  the  9nd  baronet, 
great  grandson  of  John  of  Templemore,  who  was  the  yovngeit 
brother  of  Sir  Oliver  Morres,  somamed  OTearlag^,  Lord  of 
Thomey,  of  Lateragh,  of  Knockagh,  of  Grantstown,  of  Btly- 
rickard-Morres,  &c.  chief  of  the  British  aad  Irish  line  of  the 
house  of  Montmorency,  and'  Baron  de  Marisco  aad  de  Monte- 
marisco  in  the  dormant  peerage  of  Ireland. 

Sir  Oliver  Morres  having  espoused  Lady  Elisha  Butler,  fovrth 
daughter  to  Peter,  Earl  of  Ormond  and  Ossory,  by  Lady  Margaret 
Fitigerald,  danghter  to  Gerald,  eighth  Earl  of  Kildare  (which  Lady 
BKsha  after  Shr  Oliver's  decease  married,  secondly,  Geraki,  Lord 
Decies)  had  issue,  among  other  children,  Oliver-Oge,  kiseoa 
and  heir,  progenitor  of  the  line,  late  of  Balyrickard  Morres  and 
Ra^alin,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  senior  representativeB  of 
thb  antient  family.  Of  this  line  Colonel  Hervey  de  Montmorencv- 
Morres,  Chevalier  de  Montmorency,  in  France,  (late  of  RathDalin) 
and  his  lour  sons,  are  the  only  males,  in  lineal  legitimate  descent, 
from  the  said  Oliver-Oge,  by  his  eldest  son  and  heir  Sir  John,  some- 
times styled  o/*^ii/i,  because  mortally  wounded  before  that  tows, 
then  besieged  by  Duke  Henry  of  Montmorency,  in  whose  arms 
he  expired  on  the  7th  of  March,  1622.    The  demesne  of  Seapark* 
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covthw  reverted  to  the  Talkditeiily^  and  Im«»  ift  reMlt  y«Bri^ 
hMBt  aneeesmely  in  tk€  oeevpttliwi  of  the  ibm. .  Jofao.  LeenoA^ 
GiHP*<te  (now  Sir  Rebflrt)  Mands,  R.  N$  aiid~  »wmtj,  Ea<|< 

The  tiUiige  of  hLkUkm^m,  or  M0xi#Afia-KiM»>  iaag^eaaUy 
Baluted  on  an  inlet  of  the  aea,  and  eoataina  nany.'doeoraled 
cottages^  IMortly  ooeupied  by  feaffiea  who  teaert  to  tUaneighbeiiiv 
hood  for  the  pinrpoae  of  hathipg»  but  jn  aeveml  iaalanoea  need 
ag  plaeea  of  permanent  reaidence.  General  Vallaaoa|f»  witih  an 
liiifiie  indulgence  of  the  lieenco  often  aaenmed  by  antA^naoea* 
damea  the  etynudogy  of  Malahide  frov  the  Uebieivr  and  the 
Hittdoatan;  Mui,  MM,  MaU,  riches,,  commerce,  &c.  or  M^Mr^.- 
a  merchant.  This  xechue  yHlage  has,  i^  preateatj  no  pretenaiona 
to  oommercial  actmty,*  bat  mnch  local  adYantage  accnea  from 
the  fishery  on  the  coaat.«  A  dispensary  has  been  reoantty 
erected,  and  the  whole  place  wears  a  tbriTiiig  aspect 

Malahide  is  a  lordship,  gt  manor,  having  conrta  leei  and  imrm, 
and  has  belonged  in  fee  to  the  Tnlbot  family,  from  a  pmod  very 
doady  approachiag  to  the  AngLo*Norman  invaaiona  in  the  time 
of  Hairy  ILf 

The  CttUU  ofMmi^Ude,  the  rendence  of  this  antient  ftmily,, 
is  scarcely  aozpaaaed  in  interest,  arising  from  vaiioaa  aonrees,  by 
any  bnilding  in  the  county  of  which  it  forms  a  distingaished  omn" 

*  Although  Malahide  is  Dot  at  present  a  place  of  commercial  impor- 
tance^  several  attempts  have  been  made  by  its  manorial  lords  to  increase' 
Its  tiftde.  In  the  year  16S4,  Sir  Peter  TUbot  wa»  finod,  (for  **  snfferfaig 
Mtrebnat^Temels  to  bteak  bvlfc  at  this  port,  contrary  to  te  Kjbi('s  grants 
■Mde  to  tbo  dly  of  Dnblia."  (Hist,  of  DuUin  by  Harris.)  Id  aore 
recent  times  a  cotton  factory^  on  an  eztensiye  scale*  was  instituted  by 
Mr.  Talbot ;  but  the  uodertakiDg  was  not  attended  with  success. 

i-  AmoBftt  the  knightly,  or  distinguished,  famiUes  wbq  entered  Ireland 
in  tile  reign  of  Henry  II.  and  settled  in  the  coenty  of  Dahlia,  the  families 
of^St.  Lanrence  of  Howth|  TmUfOt  of  Malahide  t  LoUrall  of  LnttreU'ar 
towns  Russell  of  Seatowtt I  Wolrerston  of  StiUorgan »  Craisepftt^Naal. 
(aai4  to  be  of  Danish  extraction)!  Waish  of  Carickaiaine;  ArchbelAl. 
Feipof  Fyan}  Peppardi  and  some  others,  continued  to  possess  their. 
esUtes  down  to  the  years  1641  and  1690.  The  three  first-naned  ffuallies 
retain  possession  at  the  present  day,  with  the  exception  of  the  Luttrell't* 
town  esUte,  lately  sold  by  the  Earl  of  Carhampton  to  Mr.  Luke  White. 
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metAt.  Tilts  stmctnre^  us  it  stood  in  tbe  early  ptot  of  ^  fast* 
oenUiry^  wis  of  coatraeted  dknenstons^  and;  althoi^  swromided 
by  a  moat^  was  not  castellated.  The  varkms  additionrwliicli  now 
render  it  an  an^itectnral  object  of  considerable  magnificenoe^-and 
a  capacions  rendence  suited  to  the  exercise  of  a  digniAed  hospi- 
tality^ were  chiefiy  carried  into  efilsct  by  the  late  Colond  Tdbot, 
fitther  of  the  present  proprietor.  The  buildings  thus  enlarged, 
is  an  extensive  pile,  of  square  proportions,  flanked  on  the  prin- 
dpal  side  by  circular  towers.  A  fine  ''  gothic*'  porch,  or  duef 
eatrance,  has  been  constraeted,  under  the  dhrection  of  the  present 
owner  of  the  castle,  greatly  to  the  advanti^  of  the  boilding,  in  regard 
both  to  OKtemal  ornament  and  the  conTenience  of  the  interior. 
The  moat  is  now  fiUed  up,  and  its  sloping  surface  covered  with 
verdant  sward.  The  demesne  and  gardens  are  disposed  with 
much  correctness  of  taste,  and  the  former  is  enriched  with  some 
venerable  timber,  and  numerous  plantations. 

The  interior  of  the  mansion  affords  many  objects  of  gratifica- 
tion. The  apartment  of  greatest  cariosity  is  wainsootted  throogh* 
out  with  oak,  elaborately  carved,  in  compartments  representing 
the  history  of  Adam,  and  other  scriptural  subjects,  some  of  which 
are  esceeuted  with  much  skill.  The  chimney  pieee  is  carved  with 
peenliitf  beauty,  having,  in  the-central  division,  fsgares  of  the  Virgm 
and  child.*  The  whole  is  highly  varnished,  and  acquires  a  sombre 
bat  striking  effect  from  a  blackness  of  tint,  which  causes  the  apart- 
ment to  assume  the  resemblanoe  of  one  vast  ceiAuet  of  ebony. 

The  swie  of  principal  rooms  comprises  several  lofty  and  hand* 
some  apartments,  in  which,  amongst  other  embellishments,  are 
some  very  costly  specimens  of  porcelaine.    But  the  most  esti- 

*  The  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  this  piece-  of  carying:  it  tbe  subject 
«f  a  marvellous  tradition,  amongst  the  lower  orders  of  inhabitasttf  is  tbe 
Ticmity  of  Malahide.  Tbey  assert  that,  during  tbe  civil  wars,  whilst  tbis 
eastle  was  in  tbe  possessioD  of  Cromwell  and  his  partisans,  tbe  statue  of 
the  Virgin  indignantly  disappeared,  but  resumed  its  station  after  the  retnni 
of  thfe  Talbot  family  to  their  lawful  home.  It  is  fortunate  that  some  friend 
of  the  family  removed  the  figure,  at  that  time,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
fiinaticB,  as  it  is  a  very  estimable  8p<>cimen  of  antient  art. 
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m^le  erntflMOilB  oonsisl  in  »  o^kctioii  of  portrait  and  olher 
paititii^;<»,ain<iaggt  wjbkh  the  li^vli^  demaad  notice. 

CJkr/0t  li  €md  Queen  Henrietta  Marm,  by  Vandyek. 

J$ime^IIitmd  hie  Queen  (Ame  HpdeJ,  fay  Sir  Peter Leiy. 

Queen  Anne^  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

The  Duehew  of  Periemouik,  mistresB  to  Charles  II.  Half 
length.  The  face  omumally  eiqnreaeiTe  of  captivatiDg  beiAty; 
the  beiom  half  exposed,  and  the  hands  fondling  a  contented  dove. 

The  first  Duke  of  Richmond  (son  of  the  above  Duchess)  when 
a  child. — ^This  picture,  and  the  prece^ng,  were  presents  from 
|]»e  I>iiche8S  of  Portsmonth  to  Mrs.  Wogan,  of  Rathcofey,  from 
whom  they  were  inherited  by  Col.  Talbot. 

Richard  Talbot ,  Duke  of  Tyrcomul,  Lord  Lientenant  of 
Ixeland,  genera]  and  minister  to  James  II.  descended  of  a  ool- 
lateral  branch  of  the  honse  of  Malahide.*  Half  length,  by  Sir 
Peter  Lely. 

Ladiee  Catharine  and  Charlotte  Talbot,  danghters  of  the  above, 
by  Sir  P.  Lely 

Amongst  the  family  portraits  are,  also,  representations  of  the 
firet  Lord  Shrewiburtf;  Sir  GMbert  Talbot,  of  Grafton;  Colonel 
JWbet,  brother  to  the  Dnke  of  Tyrcbnnel;  the  Ducheoe  of  Tpr» 
aennel',  Colonel  fFegM)  and  a  pleasing  half-length  of  8u$mma, 
eldeet  daughter  of  Richard  Talbot,  Esq,  wife 'of  Nicholas  Morres, 
Esq .  and  grandmother  to  John  Earl  of  Ormonde  and  Ossory,  which 
lady  is  noticed  in  onr  accoont  of  Seapark-coort. 

The  paintings  of  more  general  interest  ccHnprise  several  that 
are  worthy  of  attentive  examination.  Among  these  stands,  nnri- 
valled  in  attraction,  an  altar-piece  by  Albert  Durer,  divided  into 
compartments,  representing  the  Nativity,  Adoration,  and  Circnm- 

*  The  political  character  of  this  nobleman  is  well  known,  bat  it  may 
sot  be  superfloeus  to  obserye  that  he  is  noticed,  in  the  Memoirs  of  Count 
Grammont,  as  **  one  of  the  most  genteel  men  in  the  court  of  Charles  II.'* 
In  that  dissolute  court  he  played  deep,  aj|4»entered  into  all  the  gaieties  of 
the  age.  "  He  was,**  writes  Grammont,  '*  one  of  the  tallest  men  in 
Bngland,  and  possessed  of  a  fine  and  brilliant  exterior.  His  manners 
were  noble  and  dignified.'* 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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clBMii.  This  pfe(»re'Wat  ptnfAued  bj  KiflfT  CbiMis  B^r  tear tte 
sum  of  sS9fXX>,  and  was  by  blm  givoi  to  the  Dudkes^  d  P^lHUh' 
month,  who  preBented  it  to^the  grandmotller  of  Cobnel^Ubot. 

King  Oliatflis^  I.  :daiiGHigr  with  ^e  Inlmteof  8pafl^  tfttlie 
Escnrial. 

•    Vipgin  and  CUld,  by  Pftrmlgiano, 
;    A  very  latg^  and  fine  iandieq)e,  by  HobUnuu 
.    Portraits  (half-lengl^)  of  himsdf  and  wile>  by  P^anoai  Ibb. 

Two  Battle  Pieces/ by  Woiuvtemans. 

Noah  inebriated/  by  Amiibal  Garacoi. 

There  are  also  in  this  collection  some  seajdaoeB  by  Vandflrvelde 
and  Vemet^  a  fine  head  by  Rembrandt  j  and-  seTeral  landsoBpea 
by  Bergen^  8acdia'eUi>  Buret,  &c.. 

The  distinguished  line  of  the  hottse  of  Talbot,  long  settled  «t 
Mali^de,  is  said  to  descend  from  the  eldest  branch  of  tkm  fiuflifiy  | 
and,  with  the  Talbots  of  Batshall,  and  Thornton,  in  YorksUre^ 
derives  from  Sir  Oeoffirey,  who  was  governor  of  Hereford  for  the 
Empress  Mand,  in  opposition  to  King  Stephen.  Richard  Wogan 
Talbol,  Esq.  die  present  owner  of  Malahlde,  is  one  of  tiie 
represtotatives  in  parliament  for  the  connty  of  Dublin. 
'  Amount  snch  memorabla  .drcnmstances,  connected  with  tin 
flnnals  of  this  castle,  as  are  deainible  -fornotSce  in  the  pieswrt 
w«rk,  innst  be  mentioned  a  lamentable  instance  of  the  ferocity 
with' which)  qnarrdi  of  party  rivalry  were  conducted,  in  ages 
during  which  the  internal  polity  of  Ireland  was  injuriously  neg- 
lected by  the  supreme  head  of  government. — On  WUtsun-eve, 
in  the  year  ldS9,  as  is  recorded  by  Ware,  John  de  Bermingfaafli, 
Earl  of  Loiith>  Richard  Taibot^  styled  Lord  Malahide,  and  many 
t>f  their  kindred,  together  with  sixty  of  thdr  English  ftdlowcfs, 
were  slain  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Balbriggan,  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, by  the  Anglo-Norman  faction  of  the  de  Verdnns,  de  Ger- 
nons,  and  Savages  >  the  cause  of  animosity  being  the  election  of 
the  earl  to  the  palatinate  dignity  of  Louth,  the  county  of  the 
latter  party. 

The  homely  commendation  bestowed  by  Sir  Richard  Edgecomb, 
evinces  the  hospitable  spirit  for  which  the  owners  of  the  castle 
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were  edflbr»te^  in  the  soooeediiig  centory.  This  lord  Juitioe 
landed  aft  Malahidej  from  Eogkod^  in  the  month  of  Jone^  148B ; 
^'  and  there,"  says  Sir  Richard, ''  a  gentlewoman,  called  Talbot, 
reedyed,  and  made  ne  r%ht  good  cheer." 

The  political  and  jeligiomB  princi^es  of  the  Talbot  family 
exposed  them,  in.  the.  early  part  of  the  troubles  of  the  seventeenth 
centnry,  to  the  perseontion  of  the  party  asswrning  government  in 
the  name  of  the  parUament. .  It  is  Mieved:  thiit  Oliver  Cromwell 
C00&  mp  his  abode,  for  a  short  timOi  at,  Malahida  j  md  it  is  kn^wn 
that  Myles  Corbet,  the  xeguidq,  ceoided  .here  for  severs)  years.* 

fVem  tins  port,  when  outlawed  at  thep$»pd  of  the  Restoration, 
Cbfbel  .took  shipping  for  /the  fiontinent.  The  snbse<pent  ezpiar 
tionof  his  errors  by  a  degrading  death  is  well  knovrnf  and,  shortly 
afterhis  flight from-MalahJds,  the Taltx^t family  regained pessei- 
eion  of  the  estate. 

Immediately  contiguous  to  the  castle  are .  the  ruins  of  an 
antient  chnrch;  and  this  close  proximity  .of  a  decaying  pil^,  in 
which  are  shnt  from  the  light  of  day  the  rensMuns  of  those  who 
once  tenanted  the  cheerfol  mansion,  warm  with  the  hofm  and 
ei^eyments  of  lifsi  in  its  varied,  ages/  imparts  to  the  scene,  a  woM 
and  Impressive. effiect,  not  readily  to  be  described.  From  the 
rains,  which,  however,  retain  lew  architectural  chn^:actaristics,  it 
would  aj^ear  that  the  fsluic  wasoot.of  a  date  more  remote  than 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  was  not  designed  in  an  enriched 
QK^diftcation  of  the  pointed  styles  The  church  was  long  since 
d^Nrived  of  its  roof  5  f  but  the  grass-^grown  aisles  are  shaded 
by  chesnut  trees  of  a  venerable  growth,  which,  when  luznriant 
in  foliage,  throw  the- whole  solemn  precincts  into  pensive  and 
de^  obscurity.    The  church-yard  is  still  used  as  a  place  of  burial ; 

*  Myles  Corbet  obtained  a  lease  for  seven  years  of  tbc  castle  of  Mala* 
hide,  and  500  acres  of  arable  land,  belonging  to  John  Talbot,  Esq.  who 
bad  been  indicted  and  outlawed  for  acting  in  the  **  Irish  rebellion."  The 
lease  is  dated  21  st  of  December,  1653.     M.S.  note  of  Sir  W.  Betham. 

f  1 1  is  belieyed  that  this  church  was  unroofed  by  order  bf  Myles  Corbet, 
who  is  said  to  have  employed  the  materials  in  the  roofing  of  offices  atUched 
to  the  castle. 
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and  the  white  garlands^  and  taper  fnnend-gloyes^  BWpended  orer 
recent  graves,  add  a  simple  and  affecting  lineament  to  this  picture 
of  sorrow  and  dissolntion. 

The  forsaken  chnrch  of  Malahide  afforded,  for  many  ages^ 
a  place  of  sepulture  to  the  lordly  inhabitants  of  the  castle.  The 
only  monument  connected  with  the  Talbot  family,  whichnow  exists, 
is  an  altar-tomb,  in  a  neglected  and  ruinous  condition,  snrmoonted 
with  the  effigies,  in  bold  relief^  of  a  female,  habited  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  her 
dress  being  the  horned  cap,  a  peculiarity  of  fashion  noticed  in 
our  account  of  a  monument  at  Howtb.  The  base  of  the  tomb  is 
ornamented  with  escutcheons,  some  of  which  are  charged  with 
the  symbols  of  the  crucifixion,  and  others  with  the  arms  of 
Ptnnkett ;  Cusack;  and  Talbot  of  Malahide. — ^This  is  the  mono- 
ment  of  the  Hon,  Maud  Plunkett,  second  daughter  to  Sir  Chris- 
topher Plunkett  (in  right  of  his  wife  first  Baron  of  Killeen,  of  the 
Plunkett  family,)  and  deputy,  in  1432,  to  Sir  Thomas  Stanley, 
lA>rd  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  j  which  lady  was  the  first  wife  of  Sir 
Richard  Talbot,  of  Malahide,  Knight.* 

In  this  desolate  chnrch  is,  likewise,  a  flat  mtihument  of  grey 
marble,  to  the  memory  of  NichoUu  Morresp  E$q»  who  died  9SA 
of  March,  1742,  aged  66.  This  monument  was  erected  by 
Susanna  Talbot,  his  widow,  who  is  also  buried  at  this  place. 

Adjoining  the  church  is  a  monastic  ruin,  said  to  have  bees 
a  cliantry  attached  to  that  structure.  Here  is,  likewise,  a  holy 
well,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  Island  ov  Lam BAY,f  distant  about  two  mHes  from  the 
coast,  forms  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  diversified  views  of  thia 

*  This  mbnument  has  attained  a  greater  degree  of  celebrity  than  woild 
otherwise  be  acquired  by  a  sepulcbral-tribnte  so  obscnre  and  roinoiis»  an 
account  of  the  peculiar  fortunes  of  the  deceased,  who  is  still  the  svbjocc  mt 
popular  curiosity  and  commiseratioDy  as  having  been  **  nudd,  wife,  and 
widow,  on  one  and  the  same  day.*'  Previous  to  her  marriage  with  Sir 
Richard  Talbot,  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Hussey,  son  to  the  Baroo  oC 
Galtrim,  who  was  slain  on  the  day  of  their  nuptials. 

+  The  island  of  Lambay  is  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  and 
produces,  in  great  abundance,  porphyry,  of  an  estimable  quality'  Thssoil 
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neighbonrbood,  and  contains  a  fishing  lodge^  in  which  Colonel 
Talbot  occasionally  resides  in  the  summer  season. 

SwoBDS^  a  small  town^  distant  from  Dnblin  about  seven  miles, 
towards  the  north,  consists  chiefly  of  one  wide  street.  The  do- 
mestic buildings  are  in  general  of  a  humble  character,  but  the 
whole  place  wears  an  improving  aspect.  Previous  to  the  Union, 
Swords  was  a  borough,  sending  two  representatives  to  parliament. 
The  sum  of  j£  15,000,  received  from  the  Compensation  Fund,  as  a 
solace  for  the  loss  of  the  elective  franchise,  has  been  partly  ex- 
pended in  a  school  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  poor  children  ; 
and  a  Dispensary  has  also  been  recently  erected. 

This  town  was  formerly  of  much  greater  importance  than  at 
present,  and  it  still  derives  a  considerable  degree  of  interest  from 
the  vestiges  of  past  splendour,  although  these  receive  little  aid, 
or  illustration,  from  the  page  of  history.  A  monastery,  described 
by  the  author  pf  the  Monasticon  as  having  been  of  a  '^  sumptuous*' 
character,  was  founded  here  in  the  year  512,  by  the  celebrated 
Irish  Ssdnt,  St.  Columb,  who  gave  to  it  ''a  missal  written  by 
himself,  blessed  the  well  here,  and  placed  St.  Finan  Lobhair,  or 
the  Leper,  over  the  Abbey. ' '  The  records  concerning  this  religious 
house  are  few,  and  chiefly  relate  to  scenes  disastrous  to  its  inmates 
and  the  contiguous  town.  In  the  year  1012,  Swords  was  re-* 
duced  to  ashes  by  the  Danes ;  and  in  1016,  it  experienced  a  similar 
fiite.  It  was  again  plundered  and  burnt,  together  with  the  Abbey, 
in  1035,  or  1037,  by  Connor  O'Melaghlln,  Prince  of  Meath;  and 

in  parts  of  the  iBland  is  highly  amenable  to  cultivation,  and  tome  good 
crops  of  wheat  and  other  grain  have  been  raised,  in  recent  years,  under 
the  care  of  Colonel  Talbot.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  Lambay  was 
gFUted  to  John  Chaloner,  on  condition  of  his  colonizing  the  island,  and 
protecting  it  frojn  the  pirates  who  then  infested  the  coast.  The  fishing- 
lodge  occasionally  inhabited  by  Colpnei  Talbot  is  formed  from  a  castellated 
buUding,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the  above-named  J.  Chaloner. 
Archbishop  Usher  received  a  grant  of  this  island  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  is  said  to  have  written  a  considerable  part  of  bis  works  in 
this  seclnded  district.  From  the  representatives  of  that  celebrated  prelate 
Ike  fee  timpie  was  purchased  by  the  TaJbot  family,  in  which  .it  is  still 
yested. 
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a  repedtion  of  tbe  ffame  calamity  occurred  at  sereral  socceediiig 
periods^  the  last  destmctive  visitation  taking  place  A.  D.  1166. 

The  nest  important  event  connected  ^th  this  town  rdates  to 
the  17th  centary.  It  was  here  that  the  first  Irish  army  of  the  Pide 
assembled^  mi  the  9th  of  November^  in  1641,  preparatory  to  the 
commencement  of  a  long  series  of  fatal  hostilities.  On  the  10th 
of  January  following.  Sir  Cbbrles  Coote  attaclced,  and  drove  this 
body  of  troops  from  its  intrenchments,  with  very  inconsiderable 
loss  of  men  on  his  side,  the  only  officer  kiUed  being  Sir  Lorenao 
Carey;  second  son  of  Lord  Falkland. 

The  Archbishop  d  Dublin  hud  a  palace  at  Swords  from  an 
early  period,  and  it  is  noticed  by  Harris,  that  King  John  granted 
to  Ardibishop Comin  his  licence  for  an  annual  fair  to  be  hdd'at 
this  place,  for  ^ht  days  after  the  festival  of  St.  Columb-Kill. 

The  episcopal  palace  was  of  a  castellated  character,  strongly 
Ohstratiye  of  the  troubled  complexion  of  the  times  in  wluch  it  was 
nMi.  The' remains  (of  which  we  present  an  engraved  view) 
consist  of  ranges  of  embattled  wall,  flanked  with  towers,  and  en* 
dosing  a  court,  the  fohner  site  of  the  palatid  buildings.  Some 
considerdbilo  parts  of  the  palace  were  remaining  a  few  years  back, 
but  have  been  taken  down  and  di^rsed  for  the  value  of  the  ma* 
terials.  The  area  within  the  walls  (now  used  as  garden  groond) 
eoDtains  idnrnt  one  Irbh  acre  and  a  quarter. 

A  Nmmeiy  was  founded  here  at  an  unknown  date,  of  which 
few  other  traces  have  been  discovered  than  a  grant  made  by  par* 
liament,  in  the  year  1474,  of  twenty  shillings  yearly,  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  crown,  to  Dame  Eleanora,  the  prioress,  and  her 
successors. 

The  Church  of  Swords,  and  its  contiguous  buildings,  foim  a 
groope  of  ardiitectnral  objects  of  an  unusual  and  very  impressivs 
diaracter.  The  church  has  been  lately  re*built  after  a  design 
'iigg^ted  by  Mr.  French,  of  Heywood,  in  the  Queen's  county,  and 
sUlfully  carried  into  effect  by  Mr.  Farrel,  architect.  The  steeple 
of  the  more  antient  structure,  a  square  tower,  of  rather  loD^  pro- 
portions,  is  remaining,  and  stands  detached  on  the  noith  side. 
At  a  short  distance  farther,  in  the  same  direction,  and  also  insn- 
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hud,  all  aatient  round  or  pillar  tower  rears  its  ai^^  head;  and 
dw  spectacle  of  these  contrasted  and  di^oined  febrics^  from  wUcli 
all  othor  biuldi^gf  have  soak  away  in  the  operations  of  dissimilar 
afeSj  is  eipiaUy  i^irioiis  and  striking. 

The  Ronnd  Tower  at  this  phoe  ranks  amongst  the  plajinest  o£ 
these  interesting  pil^^  bnt  is  b  a  high  state  of  preservation,  and 
hnSj  i9deed,  recently  experienced  some  repairs.  It  is  stated  by 
Seward  that  this  tower  is  seventy-three  feet  in  height.  At  the 
top  is  a  conical  capping,  now  snnnonnted  by  a  cross  >  bnt  it  is. 
believed  that  this  pbns  emblem  was  erected  at  adste  long  sub- 
sequent  to  other  parts  of  the  fabric.  Near  the  sommit  are«  four. 
roond*headed  apertures,  placed  at  the  cardinal  points.  In  different 
stages  of  ascent  are  four  other  openings,  small  and  square.  In  tha 
present  state  of  the  surrounding  soil,  the  door- way^  which  is  placed 
towards  the  east,,  is  on  the  level  of  the  footway,  but  the  entrance 
is  now  walled  up. 

•  The  steeple  of  the  former  churchy  now  acting  as  a  bell-tower, 
has  no  indications  of  a  greater  antiquity  than  the  fourteenth  or  fif-« 
teenth  century.  The  modem  church  was  completed  in  the  year 
1818,  and  is  a  substantial  and  handsome  building  oicai  stone,  in 
the  pointed  style  of  design.  The  interior  has  no  division,  and  is 
neat>  but  destitute  of  architectural  embellishment.  At  the  west 
end  is  a  gallery,  designed  for  the  reception  of  an  oigan ;  and  the  east 
window  is  filled  with  modern  painted  glass,  executed  in  a  pleasing 


Siivords  constitutes  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick, 
Dnblin.  This  was  one  of  the  thirteen  canonries^of  the  college, 
instituted  at  St,  Patrick's  by  Archbishop  Comin.  It  afterwards, 
^  is  observed  by  the  author  of  Hibemia  Antiqua,  obtained  the 
of  .the  Golden  Prebend,  '^on  account  of  its  great  value, 
:  oat  of  its  eonaiderable  demesne,  and  titlm  issuing  from  a 
kige  sftd  fertile  district.'*  We  are  further  informed  by  the  .same 
writar>  that,  besides  the  churchy  there  were  formerly  in  this  town 
two  chapels,  one  dedicated  to  8t.  Finian,  and  %\s  other  to  St. 
Bridget,  *'  wUoh  latter  was  on  the  north  side  of  the.town,.  not 
fiw  frsm  thft|[ates  of  the  old  palace,  Near  to  it  was  an  antient 
cross,  termed  '^  Pardon  Crosse.*' 
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At  the  distttice  of  one  mile  from  Swords^  towards  the  soutb- 
east,  ifl  Drynau^  an  antient  residence  of  the  Rassell  family, 
formerly  of  great  consideration  in  this  connty ;  and  in  the  saine 
neighbourhood,  bordering  on  the  strand,  are  the  rnins  of  Seat^um- 
castle,  once  the  chief  seat  of  this  branch  of  the  house  of  Rassell. 

Lisbon  Hall,  an  antient  seat  near  the  same  town,  belonged, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to  the  family  of  De  Lacy.  Sir  Williaui 
Rtzwilliam,  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  resided  at  this  place  doxing 
some  pifrt  of  his  vicegerency. 

Feltrim,  or  Fbltrum,  a  village  two  miles  from  Swords,  is 
sitnated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  which  commands  an  extensiTe  and 
beautiful  prospect,  comprising,  as  principal  features,  the  country 
of  Fmgall,  rich  in  ornamental  seats,  and  the  sea,  rendered  finely 
picturesque  at  this  point  of  observation  by  the  promontory  of 
Howth,  and  animated  by  numerous  vessels  approadnng,  or  quit- 
ting, the  port  of  Dublin.  On  this  elevation  stands  Feltrim 
Castlr,  the  antient  seat  of  the  Fagan  family,  long  proprietors  of 
the  surrounding  district.  This  family  is  of  great  antiquity  5  and 
the  following  anecdote,  connected  with  the  castle  of  Feltrim,  nay 
be  thought  to  display  a  dignity  of  sentiment  worthy  of  the  man 
who  bears  a  name  traced  through  a  long  line  of  apcestry.  In  fJie 
rdgn  of  Elizabeth,  when  Gerald,  sixteenth  Earl  of  Desmond, 
was  a  prisoner  of  stat^,  the  custody  of  that  nobleman  was  con- 
signed to  Christopher  Fagan,  of  Feltrim,  who  informed  the 
government,  without  hesitation,  that,  '^  as  hUgueit,  the  Earl  was 
most  welcome  to  diet  and  lodging  at  his  house  3  but  that  he  never 
should  become  Aw  keeper !  '*  Desmond,  placed  in  hands  so  liberal, 
received  permission  to  walk  abroad  on  his  parole;  a  privilege 
which  he  abused,  and  effected  his  escape  into  Munster;  where, 
storing  soon  after  on  open  rebellion,  he  was  treacherously  mur- 
dered by  some  of  his  own  followers.  The  portals  of  this  castle 
were  opened  to  the  unfortunate  James  II.  when  flying  after  tke 
defeat  of  his  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne.  The  chamber  is 
still  preserved  in  which  the  fallen  monarch  is  said  to  have  passed 
the  long  hours  of  one  wretched  night,  at  that  juncture. 

In  this  neq(hboarhood  are  the  following,  aasongotAier  lumdsotte 
seats. 
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Grssnwood,  a  spadknia  villa/  was  erected  by  tlie  late' Sir 
l^fiain  Montgomery,  Bart.  The  bonse  received  miich  additional 
embellisbnieBt  from  a  more  recent  oocapant,  Mr.  Sayers^  of  DnbliB  ^ 
under  whose  direction  was  constructed  a  dairy^  greatly  adniii«d» 
and  forming  one  of  the  most  pleasing  bnildings  of  the  h&d  to  be 
witnessed  in  this  conntry. 

Adjoining  Greenwobd  is  Abbeville,  a  fine  mansion,  with  ex« 
tensive  gardens  and  plantations.  This  house,  as  it  stands  a* 
present,  was  principally  erected  by  the  late  Right  Hon.  John 
Beresford,  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  Gandon,  architect  of  the  Cqs^ 
tora-honse,  Dnblin,  and  other  public  bnildings.  The  interior  is 
highly  finished,  and  comprises  many  rooms  of  ample  and  jndiciow 
proportions.  The  gardens,  are,  perhaps,  the  most  extensive,  aad 
the  best  arranged,  of  any  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  This 
place  afforded  an  occasional  summer-residence  to  several  of  the 
lords-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  previous  to  the  acquisition  by  goveraH 
meat  of  the  vice-regal  lodge  in  the  Phosnix'Park. 

Bbloamp  is  a  spacious  structure,  composed  of  bride  ThiB 
estate  formerly  belonged  to  the  Stanley  family,  and  afterwards 
became  the  property  of  the  late  Sir  Edward  Newenham,  by  whom 
the  present  mansion  was  erected.  Amongst  several  residents  at 
Belcamp,  after  the  estate  was  sold  by  Sir  Edward  Newenham,  may 
be  noticed  the  Hon.  Francis  Hely-Hutchinson,  brother  to  the  Eafl 
of  Donoughmorej  and  the  late  Mr.  Seijesyat  Ball,  very  generally 
respected  for  integrity  of  principle  and  distinguished  suavity  of 
Bumners. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  inlet  which  forms  the  small  har- 
bour of  Malahide,  is  Turvby,  the  property  and  seat  of  Lord 
Trimleston.  The  mansion  is  a  plain  building,  having  in  firont  a 
temce,  which  oommands  extensive  sea  and  inland  (Nrospects.  The 
interior  is  ornamented  with  some  family  portraits  and  other 
paintings.  The  manor  of  Turvey,  or  Much-Turvey ,  belonged  at 
an  early  period  to  the  Butler  family,  and  this  manor,  or  rather  the 
seneschalship  of  it^  was  granted  in  the  third  year  of  Queen  Mary^ 
by  Thomas  Earl  of  Ormond  to  Sir  Christopher  Bamewall,  a  lawyer 
of  great  eminence,  and  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Dublin  in  JU&jSO> 
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vrlioidM;  11  this  ldM9.  in  1S75.  Toirey  bM  emee  avPtliMed  a 
frindlial  aent^ot  the  Bwiewall  fiunilji  and^  in  the  yenr  UHS> 
JiBdbohB'Bmiewidl  M/tereated  Bftum  t^f  TVnwy,  and  Vkoouit 
Bvne^Rll;,  <tf  Ki^gaUmd. 

AdjoboBg  Twrvey^  and  riso  egntigilaw  Ip  to  bbmH  and  liwinWa 
village  of  Donabate^  ia  Nbwbbidob,  the  evIenaiTe .  dcoMmie  of 
Chaiioi  Qobhe^  Esq.  The  yiUage  of  DoaAate  is  aaid  to  doriFe 
tike  latter  part  of  |ta  af^ellation  from  persona  of  the  namoiof  JlMf; 
hdi^ved  to  be  <tf  Dmlah  .ejEtractioa ;  and  it  is  obaerral^le  that 
theredwdlaneartiieviUageapeRianof thiftoanxe^  who-atiUeot 
cvpiea,  end  holds  in  {m>  a  few  aoesi  part  of  the  mmoTj  descM^i^; 
to  him  in  hereditary:  siooession  firom  the  eefliestfdete  of.kioil 
record.  ■-  The  chnidi  is  situated  on-  a  oommanding  emiBflBoe^  and 
•ontaina  a  handsome  marble  moniiiBentto  the  menory  of  Citt4et 
CMg,  Aiehbkhep  of  Dublin^  who  died  A^  12th,  176$  *  In  a 
ntned  chapel,  contigaoBa  to  the  church,  are  aeferdLaapilkhnl 
monnments,  the  most  antient  of  which  waaen^cted  in  the  aizteentii 
oantnry.f 

At.the  distance  of  about  one  mile  and  a  half  froen  Doaulmtaaa 

*  His  grftce  WM  father  to  Thomas  Cobbd«  Esq.  of  Newbridge,  who 
was  his  only  son,  and  who  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Beresford,  eighth  and 
yoangest  daughter  of  Marcus,  first  Earl  of  Tyrone,  and  of  Lady  Catherine 
De  la  Poor,  daughter  and  heiress  to  James  le  Poer,  Sari  of  Tyrone,  and, 
hy  teawe  aad  right  of  d«iceiit,  suMe  the  raiga  ol  Ike  Plaatagenets,  Baroa 
le  Po«r  of  CiiiTaghffiore ;  which  antient  barony » being  held  in  fi»e,  d^velved 
on  the  Countess  of  Tyrone  and  her  issue.  Lady  Elizabeth  Cobbe  was  sister 
io  George,  first  marquess,  and  aunt  to  the  present  Marquess  of  Water- 
ford  ;  and  left  issue  Charles,  M.  P.  for  the  borough  of  Swords,  (father  of 
the  present  Charles  Cohhe^  o^NewhridgCy  Esq.)  and  a  daughter,  ElizabeA. 

f  On  this  nratHatdd  montmient  is  an  iftscriptlon  to  the  memory  of 
^mMck  BMmemtllt  of  Stafibrds^iowa,  aad  of  his  wife  BeignetIM  HMo 
(dslftlQde)  who  died  ISth  Jaanary,  1&9S*  At««bort4tetMice,so«Btiielj 
covered  with  weeds  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  few  visiters,  may  be  seen  a 
monument  erected  for  ChtUtopher  Barnewally  of  the  house  of  Rathasher, 
who  died  in  1661,  and,  which  also  bears  inscriptions  to  his  wife,  their  two 
sons,  and  one  daughter.  These  persons  derive  from  the  line  of  2Vrvfy,  the 
yongest  of  the  three  bnwdiet  of  the  house  of  BaraeWall,  of  Drinmagh 
Castle. 
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FoMEAMsHdVSt,  the  veat  of  George  Evaii8>  Esq.  TlMiiifeiisie^> 
ft  spaekms  bvildiiig  conposed  of  bricks  is  sftoated  near  the  eentre 
•f  a  line  park,  well  stocked  with  deer,  and  oesaples  a  bold  posiliott 
fitvoiffable  to  extensive  views*  The  character  of  the  snrroaiidhig 
toenery  admits  of  an  nananal  extent  of  prospect,  and  presents  a 
happy  yariety  of  objects.  Nesarly  tibe  whole  of  FingsH  lies  spresid 
in  one  vast  picture.  The  sea-views  are  relieved  and  enlivened  by 
tbe  islands  of  Lambay  and  Ireland's  Eye.  The  bold  promontory 
of  Howth  mingles  finely  with  the  retirement  of  t^e  fore-gronnd; 
and>  in  the  distance,  the  WIcklow  mountains  bound  the  powers  oi 
vision  with  a  romantic  and  enchanting  Outline.  This  attractive 
damesne  comprises  some  of  the  best  land  in  the  county  of  Dublin, 
and  the  large  plantations  thrive  with  a  degree  of  vigour,  not  usual 
to  situations  so  much  exposed  to  the  keen  winds  which  sweep  over 
tlMsea, 

The  manor  of  Portrane  belonged,  at  an  early  period,  to  the  re- 
ligkws  instttuHon  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Dublin.  In  the  year  1904, 
Fatrick,  the  sub-prior  of  that  monastery,  exchanged  with  Arch- 
biiliopCbmin  alt  the  rig;hts  possessed  by  the  prior  and  canons  of 
Christ-church  in  the  town  of  POTtrachem  (Portrane)  and  in  the 
idaad  of  [Lambay>  for  certein  other  property ;  and,  as  it  would 
appear,  the  manor  was  then  obtained  by  the  abbess  of  Gracedieu, 
a  nunnery  contiguous  to  Portrane,  with  whose  successors  it  re-' 
mained  until  the  suppression  of  religiotts  houses.  In  the  year 
1596,  Sir  John  Bamewall,  third  baron  of  Trimleston,  was  consti- 
tttted  seneschal,  md  receiver  of  a  moiety  of  this  among  other 
manors}  and  a  considerable  property,  then  acquired  by  him  in  this 
neighbourhood,  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Trimleston  family. 
8ir  Patrick  Eamewail,  ancestor  of  Viscount  Kingsland,  likewise 
obtained  a  considerable  grant  of  lands  in  Portrane,  on  the  disso- 
lution of  monasteries.  That  branch  of  the  family  of  Evans  which 
at  present  possesses  the  mansion^  derives  from  Eyre  Evans,  Esq. 
M.  P.  for  the  county  of  Limerick,  who  settled  at  Portrane  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 

Portrane  Ca$tk  consists  of  a  square  towerj  .of  modentte  diauii- 
sioaa^  long  since  deserted  by  its  proprietors,  but  not  rednoed  to  a 
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slate  of  vlier  rain.  At  the  date  of  the  dni^resBion  of  monasteries, 
the  {Mrioress  of  Ciraoediea  was  possessed  of  this  castle,  together 
with  much  oontignons  property.  The  building,  among  other  pos- 
sessions of  the  same  religions  honse,  passed,  in  the  year  1541,  .to 
Sir  Patrick  Bamewall;  bat  the  hmilj  of  Gosack,  of  Kathaldroo, 
i^pears  to  hare  had  some  share  in  the  grants  then  obtained  by  & 
Patrick,  f<Mr,  during  the  several  ages  in  which  the  Barnewall  £unily 
occasionally  resided  at  Gracedien,  we  find  the  Casacks  to  occar 
as  inhabitants  of  Portrane  castle,  and  have  many  notices  of  their 
intermarriages  with  the  Plunkets,  Lnttrels,  and  other  families  of 
great  local  influ^ce.  In  the  first  named  of  these  families  (the 
Plunkets)  the  estate  at  length  became  vested,  but  was  forfeited 
by  them,  as  we  believe,  in  the  dvil  war  of  1641. 

The  ruins  of  the  Convent  of  Gracedieu  present  an  interesting 
feature  in  the  scenery  of  Portrane.  This  convent  was  indd>ted 
for  its  foundation  to  Archbishop  Comin,  who  removed  hither  from 
Lnsk,  in  the  year  1 190,  the  nunnery  of  the  order  of  Arroasia, 
established  at  a  very  early  period  in  that  town.  The  nunnery  was 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary;  and,  at  the  time  of  the  dissohitioB, 
the  prioress,  as  has  been  suggested  in  a  previous  page,  was  seized 
of  considerable  property  in  the  vicinity,  including  the  manorial 
rights  of  Portrane.  The  buildings  then  passed  into  the  possession 
of  Sir  Patrick  Barnewall,  of  Fieldstown,  ancestor  of  Viscount 
Kingsland,  but  have  since  progressively  sunk  into  decay. 

LusK,  situated  eleven  miles  from  the  metropolis,  and  about 
two  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Portrane,  is  an  extensive  village, 
consisting  chiefly  of  neat  and  comfortable  dwellings,  thatched  with 
rushes,  reeds,  or  straw.  There  are  800  acres  of  common  land 
attached  to  this  village,  which  are  at  present  of  little  benefit  to 
any  party,  and  might  be  enclosed  with  general  advantage,  as 
has  been  recently  proved,  in  regard  to  similar  wastes,  in  the 
contiguous  district  of  Portrane.  An  abbey  was  founded  at  this 
place,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity.*    St.  Macculind,  styled 

«  The  Ifunnery  founded  in  Lnsk  ftt  an  early  period,  and  translated  to 
Gracediea,  near  Portrane,  by  Arcbbldiop  Comin,  has  been  mentioned  te 
our  account:  of  the  latter  place. 
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bkliop  and  abbo^oC  l,nA,  cUed  m  ih6  year  49f ,  and  Us  feast  is 
aalraally  celebrated  on' the  6tb  of  Sq[>tember.  Gassan^  tbe  learned 
scribe,  of  ''  chronograpber,"  of  JLosk,  died  bere  in  695 ;  and  in 
tbe  same  year^  or  in  tbat  wbicb  followed^.  St.  Adan^nanns  beid 
«  synod  in  tbis  abbey>  at  wbicb  were  presoit  tbe  eUef  prebites 
of  tbe  kingdom,  amongst  wbom  we  find  Colga,  tbe  son  of  Mosnacb, 
abbot  of  Lnsk.  Aboot  tbe  year  SOS,  ibe  abbey  was  pillaged  and 
destroyed  3  and  in  854,  it  was  consnmed  by  fire,  to«ge;ber  wifcb 
tbewbole  town.  Tbe  monastic  buildings  were  again  destroyed 
by  conflagration  in  1135,  at  wbicb  time  tbe  town,  and  nearly  tbe 
wbole  country  of  Fingall,  were  involved  in  similar  destraction  by 
tbe  arms  of  Donal  Mac-Morogb  O'Melagblin,  wbo  was  actuated 
by  revenge  for  tbe  murder  of  bis  brotber,  Connor^  prince  of 
Meatb. 

In  tbe  month  of  July,  17B9,  tbe  sbockof  an  earthquake  was 
felt  in  tbis  town  and  neighbourhood. 

Shortly  after  the  Anglo-Norman  entry  of  Ireland,  Hugh  de 
Lacy,  Lord  of  Meatb,  obtained  from  King  Henry  II.  a  grant  of 
tbe  territory  of  Fingall,  including  ibe  place  under  consideration^ 
In  after  ages  tbe  families  of  De  la  Field  (of  Fieldstown) ;  de  Ber- 
mingham;  Butler;  St.  Laurence;  Barnewall;  Grace,  and  Fitz- 
wiUiam,  enjoyed  the  leading  interest  in  tbis  manor }  and  tbe  Earl 
of  Howth,  representative  of  the  family  of  St.  Laurence,  is  tbe 
chief  proprietor  at  the  present  time. 

Hie  Church  of  Lusk  was  probably  erected  on  the  site  of  tbe 
antient  abbey,  and  presents  some  architectural  features  of  a  yery 
unusual  character.  Tbe  principal  parts  of  tbe  bnQding  are  in  tbe 
pointed  style,  but  at  the  west  end  is  a  square  steeple,  attached  to 
three  angles  of  which  are  round  towers,  finishing  with  the  gradu- 
ated parapet  often  observable  in  the  eccesiastical  edifices  of  Ireland. 
At  the  fourth  angle  is  likewise  a  round  tower^  but  of  greater  alti* 

*  The  Datives  of  this  district,  like  those  of  the  baronies  of  Forth  and 
Bargy,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  whom  they  greatly  resemble  in  person 
And  habits,  and  also  in  dialect,  are  chiefly  desceDdants  of  the  Anglo* 
Normao  colony  planted  in  Fingall  by  De  Lacy,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
II.  and  John. 
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tilde  than  the  odien^  widiiUeor  grerterdiiMfeBrihte  i^ 
wiHi  these  CBriooB  fabric,  iltlioiigh  the  h«^ 
ofnMuiy.  Tliktowerhae,etpve8ent4noit<nwci|»piiig«ori^,lNit 
etWwtee  partakee,  in  nany  points  ef  character,  with  the  antacBt 
piUar-towers  diapened  4^yer  ?ario«8  parts  of  the  island.  The 
masonry  is  finely  oKecntedf  and  thewaUs,  on. the  inner  aids, 
eidiibit  a  surface,  beantiliilly  SBA00th.^It  mnst.be  nnqaestionable 
that  this  sttnctore,  and  the  steeple  ecected  by  its  side,  bntof 
inferior  elevation,  were  designed  at  different  Umes;  and  the  lat- 
ter tihfds  a  coiions  instance  of  the  imitalion  of  the  Irish  Boivid 
Tower,  and  the  introduction  of  it  into  chnrch<-arcbitectare,  probably 
with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  property. 

The  la^mof  of  the  church  consists  of  two  idsles,  divided  in 
the  manner  of  the  church  at  Howth,  by  a  range  of  seven  arches, 
now  built  up,  the  east  end  alone  bebg  used  as  a  parochial  place 
of  worship.  Except  in  the  eastern  part,  the  windows  are  also 
closed  with  masonry;  and  the  whole  body  of  the  liRbric  wears  a 
ehiU  and  neglected  air.  Beneath  thesteeple  is  acrypt,  or  vnnlted 
ehi^;  a  feature  of  rare  ^ccDroence  in  the  ecclesiastical  bnildings 
•of  this  country.  The  north  usle  is  150  feet  in  length. 
*  The  sq^vlchral  monuments  at  Lnsk  are  numerous^  and  several 
possess  considerable  interest. 

In  the  south  aisle,  placed  before  the  high  altar,  is  the  costly 
monument  of  Sir  Christopher  Bamewail,  of  Turvey,  grandfiMhcr 
of  NidM>Ias>  first  Visoount  Kingslandi.aad  his  lady,  Marian, 
daughter  of  Patrick  Sherle,  or  Sharle,  of  Shalton^  in  the  oounty 
of  Meath,  Esquire.*    This  monument  is  composed  of  different 

*  Sir  Chrittopher  Barnewall  died  on  the  Ttli  of  August,  1575 1  and  his 
lady,  then  the  widow  of  Sir  Lucas  Dillon,  on  the  8th  of  June,  leOT.  On 
the  east  end  of  the  monument  is  the  following  inscription :  *'  This  moan- 
ment  is  made  for  the  Right  Worshipful  Star  Christopher  BaraewaU«  of 
ToTToy,  Knight,  by  the  Right  Worshipful  Sir  Lucas  Dillon,  of  Moymet, 
knight,  and  Deam  Marion  Sharl,  his  wife,  who  married  herr  three  years 
after  the  Deathe  of  the  said  Sir  Christopher,  herr  first  and  loTinge  Hoos« 
bande,  who  had  issue  five  sonnes  and  Affteen  daithers  by  herr."  On 
diferent  parts  of  the  monument  are  the  arms  of  Dillon  (having  OTor  the 
shield  the  words  *'  wish  well  to  Dttlon  i ")  of  DiUon  impaled  with  Skerlei 
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siarMe,  wbilst  tba  iMvtr  pot  of  tbe  taMb  iseatirely  bf  ttemvUe 
•f-  Kllkeiiny.  Sir  Chrbtopher  w  Npreioiied  ia  a  ndi  nitiaC 
uniMKar^  hb  hetd.bire,  iad  his  hakids  JoiDed  o?€r  Us  tnteast  iil  • 
devotioiial  posCnre.  Tbe  feet  reat  on' the  liody  of  a  greyhound; 
His  lady  lies  hybis  side^  Messed  inaroaaddapaiidliigh  Toff!» 
Her  gown^  thickly  plaited  round  tbe  traist,  is  pnfed  oii  .ffae 
sbotdders,  and  richly  embroidered.  •  Her  petticosl  is  el  cloth  ef 
gold ;  and  from  her  girdle  hangs  a  chain,  of  sdperier  wHMrkmaosliip, 
to  which  is  appendant  a  scapular;  two  inches  square.  At  the  fM 
(which  can  scarcely  be  distinguished)  is  placed  a  lap-dog.  '  Hct 
hands,  like  those  of  her  husband,  are  crossed  devotionaily  on  hct 
bosom,  and  the  head  of  each  reposes  on  ^m  embroidered  pillow. 

In  the  north  aisle  is  a  tomb'of  black  marble,  .>beariag  the  effiv 
gies  of  a  knight,  or  gentleman,  in  armom^  the  visor  nnclos^^ 
md.  his  sword  across  the  left  thi^  The  hands  are  joined  on  the 
breast,  in  the  attitude  ef.  prayer,  and  tiie  feet  rest  upon  8»dog» 
On  the  exergue  of  the  slab  is  the  inscription  copied  beneath.* 

An  antient  monument,  restored  to  the  light  in  17^>  and  now 
to  be  seen  in  .this  church,  has  attracted  considerable  notice,  on 
acoomit  of  the  supposed  .eitreme  remoteness  of  its  date.  This 
monume^  is  composed  of  coarse  grit-etone,  and  is  of  the  ordinary 
dimensions.  A  crucifix,  with  the  representation  of  ^'Ohrist  in  ra- 
Hevo,  engrosses  the  centre  of  the  slab  3  and  in  the  chief  quarters 
(i^pearing  to  be  an  after-operation)  are  introduced  the  following 
subjects.  In  the  first  quarter  is  the  representation  of  a  prince, 
docally  crowned  with  the  modem  Anglo-Norman^  or  English, 

Baniewalli  Sherle,  ftc.  The  names  of  the  chUdren  are  engrayed  on  the 
north  tide  %  end  it  may  be  obseired  that  of  this  nameroas  family  fifteen 
llTod  to  maturity}  eleven  daoghters,  who  married  into  some  of  the  noblest 
honiee  in  the  kingdom,  and  foor  sons. 

•  <*  For  James  Bermingham,  of  Baliogh,  Esq.  and  his  wife^  Eleanora 
FitxwUliam,  who  died  A.  D.  M.  DCXXXYII.  YJE,  MIHI  PECCA- 
TORI."  The  deceased  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  quorum  for  this 
county,  and  was  a  person  of  considerable  note  in  his  day.  His  lady  was 
daughter  to  Nicholas  Fitzwilliam,  of  Holmpatrick  and  Baldongan  Castle, 
Esq. 
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«o«oiidt..  .The  fiptpe:  mars  a  long  beards  ind  k  l#itied  w  a 
kiabe  garment.  The  right  hand  aad  fiagora  .ar€  ui^fted>  a9  if  the 
jMrBon  ^epraaenlied  wera  aw/aarikig  a  aolemii  oath;  the  left  haod, 
kMiAg  the  globe  aiid  cr6s8>  the  Uiaigak  of  royalty^  reppaea  on 
thetfanaaat.  It  the  aecotid  chief  quarter  Js  the.  figure  of  a  bird,  of 
tlie  yagpe  form  freqoently  £(een  in  hieroglyphics.  The  whole  is 
indififeceatly  execat^d,  a^d  dii^y  depends  for  interest  on  the  fol- 
lowing inscription^  whioh  is  in  raised  Roman  letters^  and^  althoogh 
partiaUy.QMitila,ted^  is  otherwise  in  tolerable  preaenratioa : — IC 
JACEDP  WAJ.XERUS  DERMOT.  ET  UXOR  EU.  MONICA 
QUO  AMBUS  PROPTUR  CRIS.  AMEN  JESUS.  ANNO 
DOMII  CCCCGXXXV.* 

A  monoment  of  Kilkenny  marble^  encompassed  with  an  iron 
railing,  bears  an  inscription  to  Sir  RoieH  Echlm,  of  Raas^  in 
•the  county  of  Dublin,  Bart,  bom  1699>  died  1757. f 

There  are  several  other  monuments  deserving  of  attention  ia 
ft  more  extensive  work }    but  we  regret  to  have  occasion  for 

*  The  Tery  early  date  of  ibis  monumeDt  is  noticed,  without  conuDcnt, 
hy  Mr.  Archdall  (Mod*  Hib.)  and  in  the  Antiquities  of  Ireland  pnbliibed 
iinder  the  name  of  Grose.  iBut  the  whole  character  of  the  mananeatfor* 
bids  us  to  belieTe  that  it  i«  really  the  work  of  the  sixth  centnry.  Thatlyle 
ttf  the  inscription  is  evidently  less  antient  i  attd  in  the  term  WaUer,  and  ia 
4be  Ekifflish  coronet,  We  view  a  name  and  an  ornament  which  bear  reference 
to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  settlement  of  the  Ang^lo-Normans  in  Ireland. 
Perhaps  the  reader  will  have  little  hesitation  in  thinking  it  probable  that 
the  letter  M,  like  the  initial  of  the  word  HlC,  has  been  effaced,  and  that 
the  date  may,  without  any  great  danger  of  error,  be  read  1535.  Relyiaf 
on  the  more  antient  reading,  we  believe  that  this  monument  is  daisied 
by  the  family  of  Mac  Dermot-roe,  descended  from  the  family  of  Dermod 
Mac  Morbugh,  progenitor  of  the  last  Dermod,  King  of  Leinster.  (M85. 
of  the  Chevalier  de  Montmorency.) 

-f  The  following  lines,  appended  to  the  ordinary  intelligence  afforded 
by  the  epitaph  of  Sir  Robert  £chlin,  merit  transcription : 

'*  Here  lies  an  honest  man,  without  pretence ; 

Blessed  with  plain  reason,  and  with  common  senses 

Calmly  he  looked  on  either  life,  and  here 

Saw  nothing  to  regret— or  there  to  fear. 

From  Nature's  temp*rate  feast  rose  satisfyM, 

ThankM  Heav*n  that  be  had  liv*d,  and  that  he  died.** 
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otwerriiif  that  many  of  thb  Aiaeral^fltonefl  are  in  bo  neglected*A 
eondition,  that  the  inscriptions  cannot  be  deciphered  witbont  mncE 
difficulty.  In  this  chnrch  is  preserved  a  vestige  of  antiqvity^ 
tiioaglit  to  be  part  of  an  idol  appertaining  to  the  Danes,  who  long 
bore  sway  in  Fingall.  The  material  resembles  stone,  bat  is  as 
wughty  as  the  most  ponderons  mineral.  The  carving  represents 
the  human  features,  in  a  modification  fandfiilly  hideous.  The  hce 
is  about  seven  inches  broad,  and  the  head,  without  neck  or  body, 
k  attached  to  a  pur  of  kneeling  thighs  and  legs. 

Rush,  a  small  seaport-town,  distant  from  Lusk  about  two 
■dies  and  one  quarter,  is  noted  for  the  large  quantities  of  Ung 
«miglit  and  cured  by  its  inhabitants.  The  harbour  is  difficult  of 
aecess,  and  consequently  adapted  to  the  reception  of  no  other  than 
■matt  vessels.*  The  fee  of  the  manor  was  vested  in  the  house  of 
Ormonde,  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.  until  the  year  1641.  Sub* 
sequent  to  that  date  the  fiunily  of  Echlin  obtained  a  title  in  this 
Bumor.  The  late  Sir  Robert  Echlin,  Bart,  who  cBed  in  1757>  «nd 
lies  buried  in  Lusk  chnrch,  disposed  of  the  manorial  property  to 
Roger  Mmer,  of  Palmerston,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  Esq.  Mrs. 
Badworth  Fdmer,  the  sister  of  Mr.  Palmer,  is  the  present  pos- 
sessor of  this  fine  estate,  and  resides  in  England  i  but  her  agent 
occupies  Ruth  House,  which  is  a  handsome  mansion,  situated 
within  one  mile  of  the  town,  and  contains  some  valuable  paintings. 

*  It  may  be  mfiiitioned,  ag  a  sabject  of  curioat  rather  than  of  important, 
or  creditable,  biography,  that  in  this  small  leaport-town  was  bom  Luke 
Ajraii,  moch  celebrated  in  the  American  War,  as  commander  of  the  Black 
Prince,  privateer,  nnder  a  commission  of  the  French  foverament.  TUs 
Md  adventurer,  whose  actions  attracted  at  the  time  much  craversaHont 
was  tried  as  a  pirate  at  the  Old  Bailey,  condemned,  and  Ibnr  differeal 
times  ordered  for  execution,  but  reprieved.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace 
he  obtained  his  liberty,  through  the  mediation  of  the  Court  of  Versaillei, 
and  expected  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  exploits,  a  fortune  of  ;£7 0,000, 
which  he  had  lod|;ed  in  a  mercantile  house  at  RoscofT,  in  BriUnny.  But 
his  wary  bankers,  Ukin|^  advantage,  as  ia  said,  of  his  legal  incapacity, 
arising  from  the  circumstance  of  condemnation,  applied  that  large  sum  to 
their  own  use.  The  wild  career  of  this  daring  seaman  terminated  in  the 
King's  Bench  prison,  where  he  died  in  1789,  being  detained  for  a  debt 
of  X200. 
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la  the  imaedaate  y imity  of  Roah  k  the  nunad  Ck^rck  of  8i. 
MmMiny  in  which  is  a  large  tomb,  adoraed  with  the  €i>al-anBoar 
of  thedeoeasad,  and  beariog  an  inscription  tothe  memory  of  Oeorgt^ 
fomrth  bmnm  ofSUtahame,  who  died  on  the  14th  of  April,  1668. 

At  the  diatance  of  aboat  two  miles  from  Raah  are  the  atafesiy 
laiaa  of  Baldonoan  CA&tim,  seated  on  a  bold  eminenoe,  com* 
maadiag  views  over  a  large  tract  of  coimtry,  and  a  vast  ezpsase 
of  ocean.  This  bnilding  was  piobably  foanded  by  the  BaniewaB 
family,  late  in  the  thirteenth  century,  from  whom  it  passed,  by 
Burriage,  to  the  family  of  De  Bermiagham.  Erom  the  De  Ber- 
minghanu  it  afterwards  went  to  the  boose  of  8t.  Lomrenoa,  oaths 
marriage  of  Anne,  daag^ter  to  —  Bermingham,  of  Bakldii^Ra,  Esf* 
with  Christopher,  seventeenth  baron  of  Hewth  j  by  whose  dsscea' 
idaat,  the  present  Esrl  of  Howtii,  the  Bermingham  property  is 
atilleigoyed. 

l^cbolas  fltaswiMiam,  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  FitKwSliHB, 
of  Meryon,  resided  at  Baldongan  before  the  year  16S5,  and  CMmel 
•Thomaa  FitawilUam?,  son  of  Nicholas,  defiended  BaldoDgan  Caslk 
lor  the  parliamentary  party  against  Charles  I.  This  stnmg  hoM 
was  ultimately  surrendered  to  the  royalists,  who  dismantled  the 
fisrtress,  and  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  baildinga  with 
^mpowder.* 

The  castle  of  Baldongan  was  a  capacious  stractorey  and  the 
ruins  still  cover  a  large  extent  of  ground.  At  the  west  end  are 
two  square  towers,  designed  to  protect  and  dignify  the  prindpal 
entrance.  At  each  angle  of  the  eastern  end  was  also  placed  a 
lower;  that  towards  the  south  bmng  of  inferior  pToportMii&  Tfaas 
Matter  tower  ift  probably  of  a  date  less  antient  than  other  parte  of  the 
castle,  and  contains  the  stairs  which  now  lead  to  the  battlemeBts. 


*  1 1  is  stated  by  Mr.  Archdall,  and  copied  after  tliat  author  by  the  f 
of  Grose's  Antiquities,  and  other  writers,  that "  Oliver  Cronwell  battered 
the  castle  of  Baldongan  from  his  ships."  It  would,  however,  appear,  froai 
an  examination  of  the  distance  between  the  castle  and  the  nearest  point  at 
which  a  vessel  could  approach  the  shore,  so  as  to  bring  her  guns  to  bear 
on  the  fortress,  that  such  an  attack  was  scarcely  practicable  with  any  hope 
of  success. 
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It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Archdall  tliat^  ''  aiccordii^f  to  tniditkHi> 
thli  castle  has  btten>  at  diffierent  times^  a  friary  and  a  nannery." 
Such  a  tradition  was  unworthy  of  soriouB  record^  or  alumld  not 
have  been  ^esoitcd  without  comment.  A  pile  so  severe^  and 
difensible  at  every  point,  m««t>  evidently,  have  formed^  from 
the  date  of  itQ  fonndation,  a  baoronial  residence.  But  it  is  weM 
loiown  that  a  monastic  eetabliahment  was  the  frequent  appendage 
of  the  antient  baron*s  jcastfe;  and  it  would  appear  that  vestiges 
«f  such  an  institution  are  still  to  be  discovered  in  the  con* 
tigiii«y  of  this  building.  At  a  very  short  distance  are  the  re* 
maisis  of  a  church,  extending  to  the  length  of  more  than  eighty 
het.  The  steeple  is  a  onnons  structure,  and  was  q>parently  de« 
aigned  to  answer  the  purpose  of  defence  as  well  as  that  of  relif^us 
impropriation.  This  building  is  a  tower  of  ten  angles,  and  is  of 
audi  excellent  workmanship  and  materials,  that  it  has  little  to 
apprehend  irom  the  hand  <^  time,  if  left  free  from  the  more  de- 
structive operations  of  man.  The  walls  of  the  church,  and  of  thai 
part  of  the  tower  whidi  is  near  the  body  of  the  fabric,  baive  per- 
iMPStiosB,  about  four  or  fiv«  inches  square  f  probfiUy  intended  for 
openings  to  musketry,  during  the  civii  wars  of  the  aeventeeath 
eantury.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  chnrdh  are  the  ruins  of  buildings^ 
whidi  nmy  have  been  used  by  the  religious  fraternity  noticed  ip 
the  traditien  preaeryed  jn  the  Monasticon  Hibecnicum. 

8kbbr»s,  aituated  between  Rush  and  Balhriggan,  is  afudduff 
town  of  no  great  importance  -,  but  io  the  neighbourhood  are  sjsverel 
handsome  viUas»  amongst  which  umsit  be  noticed  Ssbbp-HiUi,  the 
•sat  of  Hfiis  Hfuailtoii,  Esq.  the  proprietor  of  thie  manor,  and  for 
many  years  representatiAre  in  successive  parlianientsforihe  eoonty 
of  Dublin.  At  Siaenies  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  when  sent  by  Quean 
Elizabeth  as  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  landed,  on  the  I^h  of  Sep- 
tember, 1576. 

On  the  sea-coaat,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  town  of  Skerries, 
are  the  mins  of  the  antimit  Abbby  of  Holmpatbicb,  original]]r 
founded  by  Sitrick  Mac-Murchad,  towurds  the  dose  of  the  ninth 
csBtsry^  moi  an  island  about  one  mile  from  the  sbore>  upon  the 
south-east.    That  situation  proving  incooveBknt,  the  i 
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meht  was  removed  to  tbe  site  of  the  existing  rains,  at  a  date 
between  the  years  1913  and  1^8^  by  Henry  de  Londres,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.  In  the  original  monastery  Gelasins,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  assisted  by  Malachy  O^Morgair,  apostolic  legate,  held 
a  synod,  A.  D.  1148,  at  which  were  present  fifteen  bishops,  twtf 
hundred  priests,  and  several  others  of  the  clergy.  This  synod, 
however,  was  removed  in  the  same  year,  and  was  concluded  at 
Armagh.  Peter  Manne  was  the  last  prior  of  Holmpatrick;  and> 
in  the  20th  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  grant  of  the  monastery  and 
its  appurtenances  was  made  to  Sir  Thomas  Fitzwilliam,  of  Bagot* 
rath,  and  Thorncastle,  otherwise  Meryon,  Knight,  who  afterwards 
resided  at  this  place.  In  conjunction  with  Patrick  Finglas,  of 
Westphalstown,  Esq.  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  hu  hUhefi^ 
In-law,  Sir  Thomas  Fitzwilliam,  who  appears  to  have  been  high 
in  the  confidence  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  government,  represented 
the  county  of  Dublin  in  the  parliaments  of  1559  and  1561,  of  wUeh 
county  he  likewise  was  sheriff. 

Balbrxooan,  distant  from  Skerries  three  miles  and^one  quarter, 
is  a  smallsea  port,  chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen.  A  cotton 
manufactory  was  established  here,  in  the  year  1780,  by  the  late 
Chief  Baron  Hamilton.  The  harbour  of  Balbriggan  is  the  only 
place  of  refuge  for  vessels  exposed  to  severe  weather  between  the 
bays  of  Dublin  and  Carlingford.  The  pier,  which  renders  thft 
harbour  safe  for  vessels  of  300  tons  burthen,  was  completed  ia 
1763,  by  parliamentary  aid.  At  this  place,  in  the  year  1899,  oe^ 
curred  the  fiital  conflict  noticed  in  our  account  of  Mdafaide,  it 
which  Richard  Talbot  and  other  distinguished  persons  MI  victims 
to  the  rival  faction  of  the  Verdons,  Gemons,  and  Savages.  Kirtg 
William  III.  after  gaining  the  victory  of  the  Boyne,  encamped  at 
Balbriggan,  on  the  Srd  of  July,  1690. 

Within  half  a  mile  of  the  above  town  are  the  ruins  of  Bnfmof^ 
Ca$iie,  the  antient  seat  of  a  branch  of  the  Bamewall  funily  $  and, 
at  the  distance  of  one  mile  from  that  decaying  structure,  is  Lomtkr 
JLodge,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Lowther. 

As  we  approach  ''  the  Naul,"  tbe  cosmtry  angiM^s  ia  heaa^ 
and  variety  of  character.    Tbe  Castlb  of  the  Naul,  or  Roo0Sf> 
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if  bqUly  seated  oa  a  rocky  pec^ice  at  the  bi^w  of  a  chain  qI 
l|j]lijt  and  (Cprnmand^  a  fine  new  into  the  vale  of  Roches^  oyer 
which  it  is  elevated  npwards  of  150  feet.  This  romantic  glen  i^ 
intersected  with  rocks^  of  varioos  size  and  shap^,  which  contain, 
i^nmeroos  deep  cavities^  the  constant  resort  of  the  fox  and  hare.  A 
liidd  rivnlet,  termed  tke  Delvm,  wluoh  separates  the  ooanties  of 
DnUin  and  Meath^  winds  through  the  valley^  and,  after  forming 
the  fFaterfM  of  the  Rochet,  enters  the  sea  at  the  hamlet  of 
Knockingan. 

The  castle  of  the  Nanl  was  probably  bnilt  by  the  Anglo-Narman 
itfuly  oi  De  GenneyiUe,  who  obtained  from  Lord  Hogh  de  Lacy» 
large  grants  of  land  m  this  and  the  adjacent  counties.  From  that 
fiuaily  it  passed,  with  the  neighbouring  district,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  to  Sir  Robert  Cruise,*  of  Grallagh  and  Tyrrebtown,  who. 
nutfried  filinw,  daughter  of  Simon  de  Genneville,  a  powerful 
barcMi  of  the  Pale.  This  castle  afterwards  constituted,  for  many 
ages,  the  principal  seat  of  his  descendants,  until  forfeited,  in  1641 
by  Christopher  Cruise,  Esq.  The  manor  is  at  present  the  property 
efr—  Tcnnison,  of  Castk-Tennison,  and  Anthony*Strong  Hussey, 
of  Westown,  Esquires. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  Nanl  is  Wbstown,  the  seat  of 
Ajathony-Strong  Hussey,  Esq.  This  respectable  mansion  appeaxj^ 
to  have  been  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
nmm  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  house  is  obtained  a  fine  view  over 
fh^  romantic  glen  of  Roches,  enriched  with  the  picturesque  ruins 
of  Nanl  Castle.  An  ext^sive  lawn  is  spread  before  the  mansion  | 
anfi  thjQ  demesne,  which  contains  some  antient  timber,  has  been 
gneatly  improved  by  its  present  owner.  Westown  was  an  antien^ 
pumw  of  the  Cumily  pf  Bellew,  who  were  residing  here  in  the 
year  1609,  but  from  whom  the  property  passed  by  marriage^ 
shmrtly  after  that  date,  to  the  family  of  Hussey.  Richard  Hussey, 
l^aq.  dying  without  legitimate  issue,  bequeathed  one  moiety  of  his 
fptates,  comprehending  this  manor,  to  his  cousin,  Gerald  Strong| 

*  Tile  family  of  Crnifle  is  believed  to  be  of  Danish  orisfn,  and  to  derive 
froM  one  primitive  stock  witii  the  exiBanf  family  ia  Denouurk  of  the  aame 
•r  JTcme* 
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of  Mdiifiii>  ia  the  oemnty  of  Meafeh,  Ss^.  in  ooBsequeiioe  of  wkidi 
boquest  Mr.  Strong  assumed  the  Mme  of  Hwsejr,  aid  djiog  it 
1811,  was  succeeded  by  bis  son^  AnthoDy-dtrong  Hiissey,  Esq. 
BOW  proprietor  of  Westown. 

CoKDurr,  in  this  neighboHrbood,  an  antie&t  manor  of  the  bosae 
of  Ormonde,  was  for  some  time  the  seat  of  Richard  Stanyksnt, 
Esq.  well  known  tis  the  author  of  several  works  on  tho  Uitorf  of 
Ireland  and  other  8ai>}eot8,  who  married  Genet,  dangiitor  to  Sir 
Christopher  Bamewall,  of  Tarvey. 

On  retoming  towards  the  metropolis  through  the  western 
division  of  the  county,  we  ted  several  objects  whidi  demnd 
examination.  The  country  leading  from  the  Nanl  by  RtMt$lf  % 
handsome  seat  of  the  Gorges  family,  to  the  pleasing  glen  oiBnnl, 
although  bare  of  timber  is  highly  cultivated.  The  term  Bruil  is 
ascribed  to  the  Irish  Bf-eoioil,  a  royal  demesne,  or  BmuUmt  t 
palace  5  etymologies  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  dignity  of  fonner 
residents.  In  later  times  this  place  was  the  seat  of  the  Boltoa 
family,  through  many  successive  generations.  Of  this  fuaily  was 
Sir  Richard  Bolton,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  whs,  in  the 
troubled  year  1640,  was  impeached  by  the  House  of  Coanons,  fer 
assisting  in  the  introduction  of  arbitrary  govensment.  Themiasion 
Was  destroyed  by  fire  some  years  back,  at  which  time  we  believe 
tin  unique  portrait  of  the  chancellor  perished  in  the  flames. 

The  village  of  Knocksbdan  presents  the  ruins  of  a  castle, 
some  traces  of  intrenchments,  and  a  lofty  rath,  or  mote,  which 
commands  an  extensive  prospect  over  the  svnrouiKfing  coontry. 
Villas,  chiefly  belonging  to  merchants  and  dtisens  of  Dablia,  in- 
crease as  we  proceed  on  this  track,  and  enliven  the  scene  as  we 
approach  Glassnerin,  or  Finglas,  both  which  vttlages  are  notioed 
in  previous  pages,  as  forming  parts  of  the  direct  environs  of  the 
metropolis. 

At  Cabbagh  is  the  antient  seat  of  the  Sedgrove,  or  SegrsTei 
iiunily,  which  house  forms  the  occasional  country  residence  of 
Lord  Norbury>  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas. 

CAsrifUKNooK,  a  small  but  pleasant  village^  four  miles  iron 
Dublin,  imparts  its  name  to  a  barony  in  this  county.    Hsn,  oc* 
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ciffing  liie  BvmwitAd  a  bftgr  kiQ^  are  die  piotnrMqiie  vaiiift  of  a 
cMtk^  OBce  of  oooaiierable  steeogth  and  oeiobtity.  This  sifQefenre 
mm  fonaded  in  Ae  nign  of  Henry  IL.  by  Hugh  de  Tjml,  styled 
Bmeoii  of  Caatteknock  -,  whose  descendants  long  resided  at  this 
^kce,  m  all  te  rude  qilendoorcnstonMay  with  the  ages  in  which 
they  flourished.*  In  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
tide  <^  Baron  of  Gastleknock  was  obtained  by  Robert  Seijeant ; 
bat  we  have  not  been  able-  to  discover  whether  he  was  advanced 
to  this  honour  by  marriage  with  an  heiress  of  the  Tyrrel  family, 
or  by  creation,  or  writ  of  sammons.  In  later  times  the  family  of 
Boniell,  of  Balgrifin,  became  possessed  of  a  title  in  this  manor ; 
far  we  find  that,  npon  the  attainder  of  John  Bumell,  Esq.  in  1668, 
one  moiety  cf  the  lands  of  Castleknock,  forming  part  of  that  gen- 
tleman's estate,  was  granted  to  Sir  Lncas  DOlon,  -of  Moymet,  chief 
jnstice  of  the  <j^een*s  bench,  and  one  of  her  mi^esty^s  distributors 
of  ibrMted  lands  in  the  province  of  Mnnstor. 

This  castle  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Edward  Brace,  in 
Febraary,  1816,  at  wUdi  time  the  Baron  Hngh  de  Tyrrel  and  his 
lady  were  made  prisoners,  and  were  not  released  nntil  after  the 
payment  of  a  large  snm  of  money.  Colonel  Monk,  afterwards 
ed^rated  as  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  likewise  captured  this  for* 
trsas^  m  the  month  <^  June,  )64S.  It  is  recorded  by  Cox  that 
e^ty  of  tile  unfortunate  adherents  of  royalty  were  killed  in  the 
attack  'y  and  it  is  still  more  lamentable  to  find  that  many  were  put 
to  death,  on  the  gibbet,  after  the  reduction  of  the  place.  It  is 
stated  by  the  same  historian  that,  in  November,  1647,  Owen -Roe 
O'Neill,  and  Sir  Thomas  Esmond,  Bart,  at  the  head  of  a  loyal 
foi^>  took  this  hold  from  the  Republicans ;  about  which  time  the 
castle  was  dismantled,  and  the  buildings  have  since  sunk  into  a 
state  of  utter  rain. 

*  The  fuidiy  of  Tyrrel,  or  de  Tyrel,  has  been,  from  an  early  date,  of 
great  respectaHlity  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and  in  the  counties  of  Dahlia, 
Meatb,  and  Westmeath.  This  family  derives  its  orisin  firom  the  hoase  of 
Tyrely  ttref ,  and  latterly  princetj  of  Poiz,  in  Picardy,  whose  title  and 
oetate  have  passed  by  marriage  into  the  dacal  bouse  of  de  Noaillei.  (MSS. 
of  the  Chevalier  de  Montmorency.) 
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.     Aaatetytowgri«rc«iaa>,feBairiggtte 

1MM  Iiiuid0d  at  Gastkbiock  by  Ridtard  Tyrrel^  prateUy  m  tb» 

litter  partof  the  tUrteeiitk^  or  the  early  years  ef  Oe  fowteealh 

cetttory.    Thai  religioaa  hovae  afterwards  ga^e  place  to  thepa^ 

msUal  dmreh,  which  was  rebaUt  m  1609,  aad  agak  in  reeaat 

years. 

PAUfsasTOWN,  distant  fremDabltii  rather  less  than  lev  OBikB, 
ia  an  inegnlar  and  humble  Tillage^  chiefly  endtled  to  notice  oa 
aoeoiint  of  a  neif^Uxmring  mansion,  and  froai  the  cirewnstanceof 
aibrding  the  title  of  viaeoont  to  Henry- John  Temple,  Lord  Pil- 
meratoa,  who  possesses  a  conaiderahle  estate  in  this  neighbsar- 
hood.  Paimers$w  Hauae  is  a  ^aciona  mansion,  on  dbntod 
gnNind>  and  oommands  extenaiFc  views  orer  a  meat  Inxariaat 
apreadofcoontry.  The  house  waa  erected  by  the  late  tUgbtHsa. 
John  Hely*Hiitchinson,  secretary  of  state  for  Ireland^  and  provstt 
of  IVinity  College,  Dublin;  and  is  at  present  the  seat  <rf the  Ettl 
of  Donoaghmore,  son  of  that  gentleman. 

LcGAN,  a  busy  and  pleaaing  village,  distant  six  milea  aada 
half  from  Dublin,  ia  situated  near  the  soatiiem  border  of  d» 
Liffey,  (over  which  river  is  a  handsome  bridge^  of  recent  eveotioa) 
and  on  the  high  road  to  Leixlip,  Maynooth,  and  Molingar,  TVi 
j^aoe  has  obtained  considerable  cdebrity  on  acooont  of  a  mediciaal 
apring,  disoovered  in  1758,  the  waters  of  which  are  found  of  con* 
aiderable  benefit  in  cutaneous  and  some  other  diseases.*    In  the 

*  A  diBsertation  on  the  **  Sulphureoas  Spiinp  at  Lucan  '*  is  preieatei 
in  the  second  vol.  of  Dr.  Rutty's  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  county  of  Dublin }  bit 
it  b  believed  that  the  most  correct  analysis  of  this  water  is  contained  in  the 
•ighth  vol.  of  the  Transacts,  of  the  R.  I.  Academy,  of  which  the  fbliowittf 
is  a  copy  i 

Two  gallons  contain   Carbon  of  Magnesia  -      1^  graia. 

of  Lime  ->  -  -    23   grains. 

-**-  of  Soda  ^  •  -    39   ditto. 

Muriate  of  Soda-  -  •      4    ditto. 

Sulphur  ..i.**.-    16    ditto. 

Bitumen    ..--••      o 
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proMaiiwd  for  nring  tUs  saiMtive  w«fcer>  Loen  it  tl* 
^  «f  HMidi  jfodikmible  cDn|MiBy»  for  wkose  aceomnodiiliwi  m 
ksM  wd  nkable  lodgiog^hooaes  are  providod*  In  addttioii  to 
te  assembliM  wd  othv  amoMiiiettts  cnstoouury  at  sodi  timmg 
MMfe  be  iMtiood  the  attraction  oliidea,  and  promoiadei,  abnoel 
mieqiialled  for  beanty  in  tiie  ndgfabonrhood  of  the  metcopelia.* 

Tbe  eariiett  poaaeaaor  of  tbis  diatrict,.  eoncwniag  wbon  we 
bare  obtained  information^  waa  Waryn  de  Peobe,  IxMed  of  Lacan  ni 
tbe  year  i^SO^  at  wbicb  tine  be  finrnded  tbe  monaatery  of  St, 
Catherine's,  near  LeixUp.  Tbe  manor  waa,  also,  for  aoine  time 
tiMoatateoftbeEarlofKildaie;  and,  in  tbe  reign  <tf  Richard  11. 
waa  poasesaed  by  tbe  Roleeby  fiunUy.f  In  tbe  aixteentb  centnry 
the  ftmily  ctf  Sarafidd  waa  aeated  on  tbia  manw.  Sir  William 
Smralieid,  of  Lncan,  deacended  of  a  good  Engliah  ftmuly,  waa 
haif^ited  by  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  in  1566,  for  bis  aervicea  againal 
Shane  O'Neill,  Dynaat  of  Tyrone;  and  tbe  deaoendant  of  this  Sir 
William,  tbe  celebrated  Iriahgeneral,  Putrick  Sar8fidd>  waa  created 
£aii  of  Lncan  by  Jamea  II.  after  bia  abdication*  Sarafidd,  on* 
dottbtedly,  deaennaa  tbe  repotationof  having  been  tbe  beat  generil 
ofioer  in  the  aervice  of  the  unfortunate  Jamea.    Tbe  cooanmnuito 

*  The  meandering  conne  of  the  Liffey  prodncei  an  infinite  Tarlety  of 
lovely  icenery  in  this  neighboarhood,  the  shores  of  that  river  being  marked 
by  a  captivating  alternation  of  hanging-wood,  acclivitons  rock,  and  gentle 
slope*  Between  Chapel-Izod  and  Lncan  tbe  banks  are  cultivated  to  tha 
■amUt,  and  planted  with  stFawbenies  of  as  excellent  qoalfty.  The 
Chevalier  de  Montmorency  (to  whose  MS.  communications  every  page 
in  this  part  of  our  work  is  much  indebted)  observes,  tha(  "  the  ride  from 
Chapel-Izod  to  Lucan  reminds  the  traveller  of  the  scenery  in  the  vicinity 
of  Heidelberg,  in  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  except  that,  instead  of  a 
steep  or  sloping  chain  of  hills,  overhanging  the  lovely  Necker,  covered 
with  vfne9  and  fruit  trees,  the  swelling  land  is  here  clothed  in  a  richly, 
spangled  dress  of  strawberries,  peas,  and  flowers,  ranging  in  variegated 
foma  with  the  winding  course  of  the  gentle  Liifey.  The  woodland  scenery 
of  Lntlrells-town,  and  of  the  demesne  attached  to  Lucan  House,  assist  ii| 
rendering  this  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  luxuriant  landscapes  in 
nature."*  U9r.  remarks  on  the  county  of  Dublin,  by  the  Chevalier  dp 
Montmorency. 

•f  M.S.  note  of  Sir  W.  Bethan. 
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MdriM  wltkwfaidikeforowl  King  WiUnm  lo ndie  tkmwus^^ 
LioMiick>  ia  the  yew  1«90,  wiUbednlyiioticediiiowaoooaBteC 
tBat  city,  and  ments  aoonspicaoBfl  place  in  military  umali.  Thk 
htmwe  officer^  following  into  France  tke  ealanitMS  fortonee  4if  kii 
Myai  maater,  wag  sbin  at  tbe  t>attle  of  Landen,  in  Bittbaat»  on 
tlie  9Mi  of  July,  1693,  fighting  nader  the  Manhal  Due  de  htot- 
■lorcBcy^LnxBmlrargfa.*  WiUiam  Sars&eU,  of  Lncan,  Esq.  elder 
hrother  of  Patrick*  created  Earl  of  Lncaa,  left  an  only  dangfaber  bj 
Mary  his'Wife,  dan^ter  to  James  II.  which  lady  Jiecame  sake 
heir  to  the  Lacan  estate,  and  married  Agmondisham  Vesey*  £iq. 
iirom  whom  is  descended  the  present  Mr.  Vesey,  of  Lncan .  Aaac^ 
daughter  of  the  same  marriage,  became  wife  of  Sir  J.  Kaf^aa, 
Bart,  grandfather  of  Richard,  the  present  Eturl  ofLmam, 

Luean  Homw,  the  seat  of  George  Vesey,  Esq.  is  a  handsome 
stmctvre,  erected  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  ceBtory, 
after  the  destmction  of  the  antient  family  mansion  by  fire.  Thb 
agreeable  residence  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Liffey,  which 
ars  here  of  a  varied  and  picturesque  character.  The  deaiesne 
stretches  along  the  borders  of  the  river,  in  proportions  too  asrcow 
for  the  attainment  of  exalted  beauties  in  anrangement;  bit  the 
exercise  of  a  correct  taste  has  succeeded  in  producing  many  charms, 
to  counterbalance  this  defect.  As  an  example  of  the  cultivated 
border-scenery  of  a  river,  this  demesne,  enriched  by  antient  wood, 
in  some  parts  hanging  over  the  silent  waters,  and  in  others  re- 
ceding to  exhibit  the  conrseof  the  liffey  through  a  rodky  channel, 
can  scarcely  foU  of  eliciting  the  admiration  of  every  examiner.f 

Edmondsboky,  the  residence  of  Thomas  Needham,  Esq.  is  a 
commodious  and  well-built  mansion,  placed  to  great  advantage 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Liffey,  with  an  extensive  lawn  in  firont, 

*  General  Sanfleld,  created  Earl  of  Lncan  by  James  II.  had  a  m, 
Who  died  unmarried  In  Flanders,  and  a  dangliter,  wko  married,  as  Is  re- 
ported, die  well-known  Baron  Theodore  de  Nenboarg,  Kinf  of  Corriea. 
The  Countess  of  Lncan  (daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Clanrickard)  re-«arrlsd, 
fn  1095,  with  James  Fitzjames,  DuIlc  of  Berwick,  eldest  natural  son  of 
James  II.  by  Arabella,  sister  to  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

f  A  Tiew  of  this  seat,  and  a  copious  description  of  its  beauties,  are 
Inserted  In  the  Universal  Magazine  for  December,  1790. 
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il4kk  niriws  to  tbft  maiiiiui  of  the  rivvr.  TIm  gronold*  and  gM^ 
dens  we  pre8crt«d  is  esoeMml  order^  and  pdssMs  fine  praspeeto 
<nrar  a  liiglily*cidtiTBted  ooaatiy.  This  denesne  wm  arraagad 
ander  tlia  diractioii  of  ikt  late  Edaioiid-SvcCon  P^.,  speaker  of 
tiie  konae  of  wtamomB,  afterwards  created  Viseomt  Perf,  aad 
was  fo  nany  years  the  faTovrite  retreat  of  that  dietingidsliad 
dnuunent  of  the  *'  Western  Rotam.** 

Woodlands^  the  seat  of  hake  White,  Esq.  was,  for  many  ages,  ' 
known  ky  tke  name  of  Lnnnirs-iawm.  This  estate  was  granted 
to  Sir  GooffVey  Lnttrell,  by  King  John,  and  remained  the  property 
of  his  descendants  nntil  a  recent  date,  at  wUc^  time  it  was  aoUl 
to  Mr.  White  by  the  Earl  of  Carhampton.  The  principal  parts  of 
tke  mansion  were  rebuilt  about  thirty  years  back;  but  some  por- 
tions of  the  antient  casteUateil  pile  are  stUl  remuning,  among 
wkich  is  an  apartment  fandfully  termed  King  John's  chamber. 
Many  angmentations,  and  improvements,  of  the  buildings  have 
boeii  eifiBCted  by  the  present  proprietor. 

The  demesne  abounds  in  felicities  of  natural  drcnmstances, 
wdl  improred  by  the  hand  of  art.  The  sm'foce,  throughout  tke 
ezTensive  grounds,  nndnlates  in  bold  and  beautiM  variety.  Tke 
swdk  of  land  are  clothed  with  yenerable  timber,  or  thriving  plan* 
tatians;  and  water,  artfhliy  expanded,  or  flowing  with  natural 
Vekemence  through  the  narrow  and  rocky  chaanel  of  a  glen,  en* 
livcBS  the  landscape  on  the  level  and  in  the  vales.  Mliifait  tke 
bome-scenery  is  thus  divcrsiied,  the  views  over  the  distanoe  are 
portieolarly'  rich,  and  have  a  fine  tenninalaon  in  the  monntaitts 
bordering  upon  the  county  of  Widdow. 

EnsB,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lncan,  is  one  (rf  Aie  four  manors  in 
lids  county  antiently  annexed  to  tlte  crown,  and  governed  by  a 
royal  seneschal;  the  three  oAer  manors  bdagCromKn,  Newcastle, 
aad  Saggard.  Near  this  place  are  the  ruined  caatbs  of  fialykn 
SMsd  Rowlagk.  The  Giei^e  Hotm  is  tiie  residence  of  tke  Rev. 
Bdward  Berwidc,  whose  name  is  rendered  familiar  to  the  literary 
world  by  several  productions,  which  reflect  equal  credit  iqwn  hia 
tnl«Bts  and  liberality  of  sentiment. 

NBWLAMns,  situated  to  the  south  of  dondalkin,  is  a  1 
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9mA,  whkk  has  ben  svoooBiivdy  in  AmcoBttftiiiak  oC 
mwnl  di6(Biigaiihad  penons,  amonf^t  wliom  most  be  aotioecl  th» 
kBMDted  Arthur  W«lfe,  Viflcount  Kilwaxdcn,  chief  j«stioe4>f  the 
king'  •  bench.  The  death  of  this  nobleman,  caused  by  an  inaaigeal 
mob,  in  the  year  1808,  is  fresh  in  the  remembrance  and  ia  Iha 
regret  of  the  pobUc.  His  krdsl^  was  ^nceeededin  thepossesiion 
of  this  residence  by  the  hte  Bight  Hon.  George  Ponsonby,  lord 
^hancelkir  of  Ireland. 

In  the  immediate  Tidniity  of  Nevhnds  is  BsLOiJiD  Cisvu, 
fevmeriy  the  seat  of  Mr.  Dillon,  bnt  now  of  Mr.  Cruise.  TUi 
eastle  is  placed  on  the  side  of  a  hill  wUch  commands  a  rick  fiep 
ovor  a  great  extent  of  coqntry,  and  orig^ally  belonged  to  a  bnack 
of  the  £uttily  of  Talbot  of  Malahide,  who  resided  hera  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries. 

TAbLAen,  or  Tai<laoht|  also  Tamtaei,  or  Tmmktikf  is  a 
cwwiderable  village,  distant  from  Dublin  fiye  miles.  This  pkcs, 
according  to  fiibuloas  historians,  is  the  Taimlacht-mninter-Flar- 
tholan,  moitioned  in  Irish  annals  $  so  called  from  *'  the  PhoeaicisB, 
or  Grecisn,  colony,  which  Partholauna  led  into  Irebmd,  inths 
year  of  the  world  1956,  where  this  colony  snbeisted  300  yesft." 
It  was  then  swept  away  by  the  plague,  send  the  bodies  werebsriedy 
idl  together,  in  one  grave  or  tomb  in  this  ndgUbonrhood;  whaaoe 
^  (add  these  fandfal  writers)  the  villi^  obtains  die  ai^^dhtion  of 
thsTUmlacht, OTtombof theraceof Partholanus!  OMeOgjfgU^) 
In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  an  abbey  was  lonnded  bersby 
StModman,  who  died  ontfaeTth  of  Jaly,  but  in  whatyssris 
not  recorded.  In  the  year  8S4,  St.  ifingus  was  abbot.  Thehtf* 
person  connected  with  the  Abbey  of  Tallagh,  whose  asms  bss 
descended  to  posterity,  is  (the  Phif essor  MoelBuUnunins,  who  died 
A*  D.  1135;  after  which  period  history  is  silent  respecting  thif 
religions  foundation. 

At  this  place  is  the  palace,  (nr  country  seat,  of  the  arcUnshopi 
^f  Dublin,  which  has  been  renovated  by  different  prelates,  and 
•iqpears  to  have  been  formerly  an  edifice  of  considerable  strengtb. 
We  are  told  by  Ware,  that  Archbishop  Alexander  de  Bidcaor, 
who  died  in  1^49, ''  built  the  q»isGopal  palsce  at  Taolaghlj*'  but 
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k  id  not  made  e?ideot>  by  any  aiitiiority>  tkot  a  ptJatii^  teM^nte 
iftft  then  first  erected  on  tMs  spot.  The  preiettt  etaelnre  i*  « 
spacious^  but  long  and  narrow^  bvikBiig,  eouposed  of  the  grey 
atone  of  the  conn^^  toad  is  destitute  ef  pretenaioBs  to  archi- 
tectural beauty. 

The  interior  contains  many  apartments  of  ample  prepoitieiiis 
bnt  none  that  are  highly  embelfished.  The  Hall^  into  whieh  tiie 
Tisiter  is  oondncted  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  measnres  twenty«> 
one  feet  sqnare,  and  is  lighted  by  two  tiers  of  windows.  The 
dtaing-room  is  twenty-fife  feet  in  length,  by  twenlyHNie  fm 
Width,  and  is  ornamented  with  the  archiepiseopal  arms,  impalsd 
with  a  sUdd,  qoarterly,  charged  in  the  first  qnarter  with  a  pigeoot 
Tlie  date  is  1799,  and,  above,  is  the  crest,  a  hawk  perched  on  a 
round  ball.  Underneath  the  eoat  of  arms  is  the  f^rilowhig  insert^ 
tion :  **Jokmnei  Hoadlf,  hamf  Domwn  r&fnU.*"  The  greal  dmw^ 
kig-Toem,  or  salon,  measures  thhty^three  ISset  by  twenty-own 
and  eonhdns  th^  only  portrait  in  the  pskeey-Hik  fidMength  «f 
Archbishop  Hoadly,  wliewas  traitthited  to  ^  see  of  Dublin  k 
AuMiary,  1799^  The  Hbrary  is  a  small  apartment,  hsfiog  a  win- 
dow of  large  dimensions,  firom  which,  as  from  all  the  windows  of 
the  recepHon-rooms,  very  fine  views  are  obtained  of  Montpellier^ 
hfU,  and  the  adjacent  tract  of  captivating  scenery. 

The  Cbvdens  are  diaposed  with  nnpleaaing  fbnnalityi  but  the 
antic|uary  will  derive  some  gratification  from  findiim^  here  the 
^of  u  t^wer,  wUdi  eonttituted  an  integral  part  of  the 
'  paiaoe.  Aiehbish^  Fowler,  transkted  to  Dnblm  in  197% 
aded  the  demeane  with  a  wall,  and  bestowed  other  iMytov»> 
1}  but  the  sitoatkn  of  Tallagh  is  unkvourable  to  the  rest* 
» elthepvelaMa»  and  the  palace  hae>  in  iateyeara,  been  levsakeK 
by  its  dignified  owners.  In  eariy  periods  Mb  place  was  oontku^ 
n%  exposed  to  the  hostile  visits  of  the  native  dans,*  aaid  the 

*  At  an  instance  of  the  fideli^  of  this  remark,  it  may  be  noticed  tiiat» 
la  the  year  1331,  O'Tooie,  dynast  of  Imayle,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
train  of  armed  followers,  plundered  the  palace,  carried  away  a  prey  of  300 
«faeep«  slew  many  of  the  bishop's  servants,  and  defeated,  in  a  pitched  battle, 
«bmHlp  «ritt«  «a4  a  **  bo4y  of'DabtfBl«BS»"  Who  were  sent  agaiasi  Mmw 
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StattgbMibn  AodAl  ehiefii.  la  recent  times  it  has  bMn  rtnteel 
almost  eqaally  aaiMarable  by  the  depredaftioiw  of  ootkm  mi 
lobben^  wlio  have  peculiarly  infected  this  Bcjghboarhood. 

The  Pmi$k  Cimrch,  a  yeneiablfl  pile>  is  sapposed  to  oeenpy 
the  site  of  the  antient  abbey.  The  tower  is  8qa«re>  and  of  a 
Mfht  anasaalwith  the  oonatry  charches  of  Irelaiidj  hafingi 
mRri<(«s  iwbaAtleaieat^  and  niches  for  three  bells.  The  inteiior 
lM«ig  ^f  the  walls  waa  formerly  ornamented  with  armoriil  baar* 
iagp,  bsbnfiilg'  to  the  archbishops  and  to  the  fiunilies  of  re^pedail 
pansbipiiara  and  beqeiactors.  Bat>  with  e^al  waat  d,  rave* 
rettee  and  taste,  a  coat  of  white-wash  has  been  sofoad  ta 
aUkerate,  or  maeh  iiyare^  these  memorials  of  departed  fj^estaew 
and  worth.  There  are  several  sepokhnl  moBaments,  bataochai 
da  not  deaMAd  paiticnlsr  notice  in  a  wodc  of  ageneral  charactar* 
Aaan  ecegrrcaceof  some  antiquarian  integeat  ^oanected  wiAtim 
fllnfd|i>  it  mnat  be  recorded,  that,  on  removing  the  wainaoet  of  s 
pew,  a  few  years  since,  there  was  discorared  a  cavi^  ia  ^ 
vaU,  containing  a  chaUee  dI  glass,  and  hamait  sindk. 

As  a  small  distanee  from  the  village  risea  a  lofty  eiainaanit, 
ealled  Tallaf^  Uitt  $  raakoned,  aeoordiag  to  Sewanl,  "  Am 
miles  over,*"  and  mnch  celebrated  Uxt  its  noble  pjospeofea,  wUok 
comprehend  the  city  of  DoUin,  its  harbomr  enlivened  with  afa^ 
pang,  and  the  pictoraaipM  hill  of  Uowtb,  bekUy  poajeeliDg  isto 
She  open  aea. 

The  village  of  OreemMUi,  between  Tillagh  aaid  AaUn,  d»M 
BOlice  for  one  of  the  eurenbr  mooats,  denominaled  Ilaiths>  ae  in- 
qsent  in  this  conntry.  Here,  also,  is  a  strong  gaaad-^htmae,  ionaisf 
an  example  of  aeveral  which  were  erected  in  this  aeigl|f>oerhso4» 
at  a  remote  period,  as  mitttary  posts,  to  'Coatral  €k»  moveaMaH 
el  the  predatory  tribes  of  Wlcklow. 

TmoN  Castlb,  in  the  pariafa  of  tallagh,  staoMis  on  liaiag 
gronndy  and  forms  a  conspicuous  object  for  many  miles  roead. 
This  is  a  square  towef ,  of  a  severe  character,  but  quite  destitate 
of  outworks.  The  windows  are  few  and  small,  although  the 
anrronnding  scenery  is  peculiarly  eictensiva  and  grand.  This 
aSmotmre^  indeed,  was  tenanted  in  no  ether  than  the  ironiitsis 
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whieh  Mourky  wa»  tbe  only  ob(}ect  of  tke  boiUar.  It  i$  4t«|0d>s 
Mr«  lloDcke  Mason,  ia  hU  work  eotitled  Hibema  An^aj^  tfaMf 
tho  lerdfihip,  or  laanor^  of  '^  Timo(tha]i>"  was  granted  by  Ku^ 
Min  to  Homy  de  Loundrea,  in  recompanse  for  lossea  of  tlio 
dinrck»  and  for  tke  expenaa  that  jMrelate  had  incurred  in  fortifying 
the  caaUe  of  Doblin .  In  1247,  Timothan  was  conatitnted  a  preban4 
of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral^  which  prebend  atill  euata,  althom^ 
difosted  of  ita  endowment,  or  corps,  by  accidents  and  bpse  of 
tine.  From  the  same  work  we  leam  that,  aocording  to  ai^ 
inqwiition  taken  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vill.  Timon  caatle  wa^ 
Ikea  in  a  minona  condition. 

Jjoi70bi.iH8town,  ot  Lsiouuinstown,  distant  from  DnUin 
abottt  aeren  miIes,on  the  high  road  to  Bray,  is  a  raral  and  agr«c^ 
aUe  village,  ornamented  with  several  hnadaome  yiUas.  The 
principal  aeat  is  the  property  of  the  lanuly  of  DomTille,  and.  was 
leng  the  residence  of  Judge  Day.  The  glebe^-hooae  (locally  termei 
the  vicarage)  was,  for. several  years,' the  £BK?o«rite  retirement  of 
I>r.  Thomas  JLeland,  anlkor  of  the  Hbtory  of  Ireland^  who  waa 
reetOT-  «f  Bray ;  and  it  nmy  not  be  saptu^noas  to  obeerre  that  thi^ 
ahrabbery,  which  still  decorates  this  pleasing  dwelUng,  was  plantsd 
by  tbe  hand  of  that  historian. 

Near  Longhlinatown  is  Cabimtcely,  the  seat  of  the  Byrne 
bmiy,  desoended  from  the  O'Bymes,  dynasts  of  Wicklow. .  This 
mansion  and  demesne  are  now  the  property  and  residence  ci  Miaa 
B^Aie,  danghfier  of  the  late  Robert  Byrne,  Esq.  The  bouse,  al- 
thati§h  designed  on  a  noble  scale,  as  regards  amplitude  of  pior 
portions,  haa  no  pretenaions  to  arohitectaralbeanty.  The  demesne 
in  adorned  with  thrinBg  plantations,  and  abounds  in  natvrri 
chnnaa.  At  the  distance  of  aboat  one  qnarter  of  a  mile  from  tho 
almive  seat,  in  a  valley,  now  endoaed  in  gvotinds  attached  to  tho 
raakfenoe  of  Mr.  Barrington,  is  a  Cromlech,  of  large  lUmenaioDa, 
tke  ponderons  covering-stone  of  which  is  placed,  as  nsnal,  in  a 
slanting  position. 

KiLLYNY,  or  KiLLBNY,  s  Small  village,  sitoated  on  the  coast, 
at  tke  distance  of  dght  miles  from  Dublin,  is  rendered  attractive 
by  ita.pictureaque  bay.    Near  this  village  are  some  tracea  of  a 
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cortmit  relic  of  ailtaqnity,  far  the  followiDg  infaraatioii  catnternrng 
wfaich  we  are  indebted  to  a  judicious  work,  entitled  the  "  Dubliii 
Examiner/*  pnUished  in  1816.  In  that  work  is  an  etching  of  a 
rude  stone,  of  mountain  granite,  deeply  insciibed  with  a  drde  aad 
a  segment  of  a  circle,  supposed  by  the  author  *'  to  represent  the 
sun  and  moon/'  deities  of  the  pagan  Irish.  This  stone,  together 
with  another  of  nearly  the  same  size,  quite  plain,  "  and  a  stone 
seat,  or  chur,  constitute  the  remains  of  an  antient  temple  near 
the  village  of  KQlyny.  This  temple,  not  very  many  years  since, 
contuned  two  other  chairs,  similar  to  the  one  remaining,  one  of 
which  we  haye  seen  in  an  adjoining  field,  and  was  encompassed  by 
a  circle  of  stones,  eighteen  or  twenty  in  number.  These  stones 
have  either  been  removed,  or  are  covered  with  an  embankment 
Which  appears  to  haye  been  thrown  up  round  it.  The  area  wi^in 
the  drde  has  been  converted  into  a  kitcben*garden ;  and,  when 
first  turned  up,  some  ornaments,  cdts,  and  spear-heads,  were»  ai 
we  understand,  discovered.  About  twenty-five  or  Uurty  yean 
ago  a  number  of  rude  slate  coffins,  containing  skdetons,  were 
found  between  the  temple  and  the  shore;  and,  about  ten  ; 
since,  five  large  urns  of  baked  clay,  containing  calcined  bones,  ^ 
dug  up  in  the  village  of  Killyny.*' 

lliat  drdes  of  atone  were  used,  by  the  antient  mhabitants  of 
the  British  islands,  for  dvil  purposes,-~for  assemblies  of  coandl, 
judicature  and  election,--4s  uniformly  believed,  on  grounds  which 
are  stated,  at  some  length,  by  the  present  writer,  in  the  *'  Intio- 
dnctiott  to  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales."  But,  in  Oie 
countries  last-named,  we  meet  with  no  peculiar  vestiges  to  denote 
the  dvil  appropriadon  of  such  rude  structures.  In  the  insCanoe 
tttm  under  consideration  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  "  chairs/' 
termed  by  traction  the  seats  of  the  Brehons,  or  judges,  of  irehmd, 
nnder  the  legislation  of  its  antient  septs,  may  have  been  intn>- 
4need>  in  later  times,  into  the  circus  habitually  venerated.*    Bot 

*  Uprisht  ttooes  were  regTAed  with  hereditary  respect,  aod  wete 
connected  with  the  lolemnities  of  public  asiienibliet,  among  the  natlTO 
Irish,  until  the  final  rejection  of  the  Brehon  laws  in  the  rei^  of  James  T. 
Spenser,  writing  in  the  latter  yean  of  (he  slxtemith  centnry,  obaenrestiat 
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we  fbonjd  niher  be  inqUi^ed  to  coiifii4er  ^  nrhole  erection  as 
GonteBporaneons,  and  to  view  the  existence  of  these  rude  ston^- 
sents  as  an  early  .pecaliaritj  of  the  country.— The  conjectoral 
eolatioA  of  the  circular  indei^tions  on.theshigle  stbpe  noticed 
by  oar  author^  is  bold^  but  scarcely  fanciful.  That  the  d^ity^  in 
his  attributes  of  power  and  benignity^  was /vf orshipped  by  the 
pagan  inhabitants  of  these  islands  through  the.  medinin  of  the 
•an  and  moon,  the  grandest  of  his  works,  is  not  only  probable^ 
bp^  is  ackno3¥ledged  on  early  testii^ony j  and  that  circles  co^n 
p«9f4  of  ^prighl^  stones  A>rmedj  at  t]ia.SMae  Urn^t  places  of  reli** 
gians  aiftd  civil  cereiaony,  wilL  hardly  be  doubted,  after  a  duj» 
consideration  of  the  simplicity  of  antient  manners. 

8HAVOi^9|iG0,  ^tantabopt  nine.iuiles  fromDubUn,  towards 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  this  county,  was  the  property  of 
tbe  £u]|ily  of  Walsh,  of  old  Connaugh^,  from  the  reign  pf  £dw»cd  h 
natil  the  early  part  .of  the  eighteenth.centnry ;  and  her^  are  still 
to  be  seeo.tfaeren^f^  ^j[  the  cattle  which  constiti^jbed  the  dwelling 
of  those  piroprietors  of  the  estate.  This  place  is  n^w  embellished 
with  a  j&ue  modern  seat,  the  Pfop^y  and  country  residence  of 
LieateB^t<>iGeneral  Cockbv^ae.  The  exterior  of  the  building  i^a/| 
designed  by  Mr.  Morrison,  in  the  cas^Bs)ted  sty^,  and  ^  f^ 
pkiiung  exAipp}e  of.this.lKshioAsb^  mode  o^. .architectural  ar* 
ilig^ncAt.  The  hon^  wf^i  forme^y  pf  Vmfy^  ^imensio93> 
but  has  been  r^<^i^t}y  epla^fd  to  its  pr^i^entrnp^e  proportion! 
under  the  direcliipi^  A>f  General  CocHbari^  &t  whieb  iwf^,  the 
nspeot  vOf  1^  bfTMOfd  mansi^R  of  the  injddle  age«  was  fi^st  !pi$stow^ 
W  fl^e^t^nv^part  olth^t/MrR^iure. 

With  his  accustomed  twt9.aA4.  skill,., th£^.ai:chitAct.h|is^n^ 

*^  They**  (the  Irish)  **  nse  to  place  him  that  shall  he  their  captaioe, 
«poii  AwStoae  alwayet  reserTe^  for  that  parpoee,  and  placed  ooraroonly 
«pea*  hfU2  In ■ome  of.  whkh.  I  have  seMi  formeflajiAingravseft  a.ieott 
whi^l^ithpy  i^y  :iras  tl^  measure  of  thefr  first  captfuu|e*s  foot,  ^sfcefjpoo^h^M 
ata&dinf  9  receiTes  an  oath  to  preserve  aU  the  auocient  former  custpmes  of 
the  coontrey  in^iolablc^  and  to  deliver  ap  the  succesaion  peaceably  to  bis 
Taniat,  and  then  hath  a  wand  delivered  unto  him  by  some  whose  proper 
ofice  that  Is:  after  which,  descending  from  the  stone,  he  tnmeth  himselfe 
nraiid,  thriee  Ibrwanl,  and  Arke  backward^''  View,  ftc.  p.  11 . 
▼OL.  I.  s 
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fined  to  the  outward  portion  of  the  boildlng  all.  allnsions  to  the 
gorgeous  bnt  mde  manners  of  times  long  past.  The  interior, 
both  as  regards  disposal  and  decoration^  is  well  adapted  to  the 
habits  of  refined  life^ — to  the  customs  of  society  intent  on  intel- 
lectoal  pleasure  as  well  as  hospitable  entertainment.  The  classicBl 
acquirements  and  correct  taste  of  General  Cockburne  haye  been 
displayed  to  the  literary  world  in  several  estimable  productions ; 
and  he  has  at  this  place  a  large  and  valuable  library.  In  different 
apartments  are  some  fine  pieces  of  sculpture,  and  casts  after  the 
antique.  The  principal  rooms  are  also  ornamented  with  namerons 
paintings^  amongst  which  the  following  appear  to  be  most  de- 
serving of  notice : 

Three  very  fine  Landscapes,  by  fFUion.  A  Descent  firom 
the  Cross,  copied  by  Pompeio  Bottom  from  the  celebrated  picture 
by  Daniel  de  Fclterra.  An  old  Man  and  Children,  by  Fnmeit 
Hah,  Beggar  Boy,  by  Afurillo,  Sacrament,  by  Mnriilo.  An 
old  Man  tempting  a  Girl  with  a  Purse;  a  highly-finished  pictnre, 
by  Mieris.  Two  Dutch  Schools,  by  j4,  0$tade.  Cattle,  by 
Rosa  de  Tivoii  The  Fool  of  Antwerp,  finely  executed^  by 
Jordans,  A  Shoemaker,  by  Breelmcamp,  A  Sea-piece,  by 
Monamy,  Two  pictures,  the  subjects  Ruins,  by  Patuiu.  View 
of  Venice,  by  CanaiettL  Holy  Family,  by  Corteggio,  Pev 
Portraits,  by  Janesene,  The  Adoration,  by  Bassame,  A  fiae 
Landscape,  by  Gabrielii,     Roman  Charity,  by  Parmigimio, 

This  mansion  is  further  enriched  by  several  antique  bronxes ; 
tables  of  Mosaic  and  o{  Egyptian  granite ;  and  nnmerons  vol- 
canic specimens  from  Mounts  Vesuvius  and  ^tna,  with  other 
collections  illustrative  of  Natural  History. 

CoNNooB,  usually  termed  Old  Connauobt,  a  small  and  plea- 
sant village,  distant  about  one  mile  from  the  town  of  Bray,  oon- 
tains  several  cottages  of  a  neat  and  eligible  character,  and  is 
ornamented  with  the  handsome  residence  of  Richard  MonrisoD, 
Esq.  whose  talents  as  an  architect  are  noticed  in  many  of  our 
pages. — Connaught,  in  the  early  part  of  the  tfiirteenth  century,  was 
the  estate  of  the  De  Marisco  family,  and  was  granted,  in  the  year 
1248,  by  Sir  Geoffrey  de  Marisco^  to  the  priory  of  Christchorch, 
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Dublin.  At  this  place  was  formerly  a  seat  of  the  Walsb,  or 
Wallis,  fiunily,  whose  large  possessions  in  this  quarter  (inclading 
Shanganagh  and  Carrickmaine)  were  acquired  by  intermarriage 
with  the  de  Cogans^  about  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
ceAtory. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  village  is  a  flourishing  plantation  of 
cheannt-trees;  and  here,  on  a  Snnday  erening,  when  the  place 
was  visited  by  the  present  writer,  in  the  antnmn  of  1819,  the  vil- 
lagers and  neighbouring  peasants  were  engaged  in  a  cheerful  dance; 
the  whole  were  neatly  attired,  and  the  rustic  festival  waa  con- 
dncted  without  excess  of  any  kind,  except  that  of  the  jocund  spirit  prof« 
ceeding  warm  from  the  heart,  which  mantled  on  every  counteoaace. 

At  the  distance  of  abont  half  a  mUe  from  the  Tillage,  on  a 
high  bank  by  the  side  of  a  road,  is  a  cross  of  considerable  anti- 
quity, formed  of  granite.  The  shaft  is  surmounted  by  a  cirde, 
on  which  the  crucifixion  U  represented  in  rude  scu^ture.  Buried 
in  the  deep  sednsion  of  several  neighbouring  glens,  as  if  intentioa- 
aUy  placed  in  obscure  situations,  are  to  be  seen  the  remains  ol 
small  churches,  roofless  and  overgrown  with  the  moss  and  ivy  of 
numerous  ages.  These  buildings  (abandoned  to  decay  at  periods 
unknown  to  any  attainable  record)  are  usually  constructed  oi 
nnbewn  stone,  and  exhibit  no  traces  of  a«y  peculiarity  hi  archi« 
teetoral  style. 


END  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  DUBLIN. 
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COUNTY  OF  WICKLOW. 


This  county  is  situated  to  the  south  of  Dublin,  and  is  boimded 
towards  the  east  by  St.  George's  Channel.  The  county  of  Wex- 
ford meets  its  southern  border;  and  on  the  west  it  unites  widi 
Carlow  and  Kildare,  together  with  an  insulated  part  of  the  eonnty 
of  Dublin.  Its  dimensions  and  contents  mfiy  be  thus  stated,  on  the 
authority  of  the  agricultural  surrey  made  by  Mr.  Fnuer .  Extent, 
from  north  to  south,  32  Irish,  or  40}  English  miles  $  and  fro  a 
east  to  west,  26  Irish,  or  33  English  miles.  The  county  con* 
tains,  in  Irish  acres,  305,404  >  in  Bttglish  measurement  494,704 
acres,  and  is  divided  into  the  following  six  baronies :  Arklow; 
Newcastle;  Half  Rathdown;  Ballinaoor;  Talbotatown;  and 
Slnllelagh.  According  to  Dr.  Beaufort,  there  are  in  this  district 
58  parishes  and  20  cfanrtehes.  *'  Of  these,  49  parishes  and  17 
churches  are  in  the  archbishoprick  of  Dublin  j  6  parishes  and  3 
churches  in  the  diocess  of  Leighlin;  and  3  parishes  and  1  charch 
in  that  of  Ferns.** 

The  returns  made  under  the  act  of  1812,  for  taking  an  ac- 
count of  the  population  of  Ireland,  are  known  to  be  inaccurate  as 
regards  the  baronies  of  Talbotstown  and  Shillelagh  \  .and  no  re- 
turns were  procured  from  the  bsrony  of  Newcastle.  The  state- 
ment, as  to  the  number  of  inhabit^houses  and  the  gross  population 
of  the  respeotiye  baronies,  with  ^the  exception  of  Newcastle,  iras 
as  follows : 


• 

Mamberof 

H«DWS. 

Gram 

Arhlow ' 

2,867  i 
3,039 

1,165 
1,&7.1 
1,889 
2,534 

18,248 
81,419 

7,287 
12,122 
11,250 
15,783 

BalUnacor 

Newcastle  , ^ 

Shillelagh 

Talbotstown  (low.) 

Talbotstown  (up.) 

13,645 

83,109 
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Accordhig  to  the'retnrM  made  im  the  year  1621y  the  nntiiber 
4ii  faovses  vras  18,419;  and  Ok  aamber  of  iaKabitants/  115,169. 
Tfaos,  aooonfing'to  those  retarns,  the  inci^afie  of  lahAbituitB 
betweea  the  yaa»  1813  and  16^^  would  appear,  to  hate  aouwated 
toS8l,063. 

Much  theipraater  part  of -Wicklowis  of  a  tnonntaiaoiu  charaio- 
ter.  ''  An  ofaioag/'  observes  Mr.  Fraser>  **  may  be  meiiaiired 
&ovk  Ki^pnre,  the  highest  mouatam  in  the  north,  to  LngnaqoUla, 
the  highest  in  the  sonth,  being  in  length  fourteen  odlea.  From 
Bltti^mdOr  HDIi  on  the  north-west,  to  moontatn  Donce^  on  the 
nordi^east,  and.  from  Blade '  Mountain,  on  the  sonth-west,  to 
IVooperstown  Hill,  on  the  south-east,  a.mediain  brcjadth  may  be 
tkkeiioftenteiks.'*' 

Towards  the  interiot  thi^  alpine  region  is  boggy,  unenlttvated^ 
and  rendered' addkioually  cheerless  bythfe  want  of  wood;  but 
.thfoi^^holit  a  long  extent  of  its  bcHrders,  and  particularly  on  the 
aea-Gdast^  it  assbmes  a  spletidour  and  variety  of  scenery  not  to 
be  surpassed  in  any  part  of  the  island.*  The  mountains  and 
;^oeky  elevations  are  here  magnificently  bold,  and  the  country  is 
l^lentifuUy  cbthed  with  ornamental  wood.  The  numerous  streams 
which  issue  from  the  lofty  wilds  of  the  interior,  flow  through 
glens,  extensive,  devious,  and  rich  in  all  circumstances  which  en- 
chant the  eye  and  elevate  the  fancy.  From  each  grand  ravine 
diverge  vales  so  exquisitely  soft,  so  unspeakably  lovely,  that 
^ey  would  seem  to  have  been  formed  as  the  earthly  paradise  of 
the  poet  and  the  painter.  The  scenery  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
Widclow,  indeed,  presents  one  of  those  few  subjects  on  which 
the  pen  may  freely  expatiate,  without  danger  of  creating  too  vivid 
an  expectation  in  the  reader's  mind;  and  which,  after  the  most 
glowing  description,  must  be  visited  to  be  duly  admired.f 

*  It  will  be  recollected  Aat  Dean  Swift  compared  Wloklow,  on  accoant 
•fits  TUggBd-wpeet  in  the  central  divielont,  and  the  exuherant  richnen  of 
U»  boffden,-  to  a  ftiece  cloak  trimmed  with  golden  lace. 

f '  ThlabcMiatiiral'distrlet  iomvch  freqaeated,  in  the  summer  and  aatnma, 
by  VarttsafrMi  Dahlia,  and  ia  particularly  reoommeadod  to  the  notice  of 
theiSagtirii  traveller,  desfrous  of  scqairing  a  knowledge  of  the  pecnllar 
ahanurteriatics  of  Irish  sceneryi  without  the  labour  of  eztenilfejoaneys 
from  the  metropolis.   A  curiosity  concerning  the  unusual  charms  dtop^rMd 
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Thece&trid  parts  of  this  district,  eompiising  neaiiy  140Mpare 
tniles,  consist  chiefly  of  one  mass  of  granite,  having,  on  the  nir* 
lace,  heath,  or  bog-torf,  nnder  which  is  fonnd  a  eoane  gnvd. 
Towards  the  north-east  is  a  ndge  of  mountains,  compondof 
homstone  intermixed  with  qnartz.  No  lime-rock  is  fennd  is  any 
part  of  the  country.*  Amongst  the  metallic  substances  discovered 
in  this  monntainons  tract,  must  be  noticed  lead  and  copper.  It  it 
a  subject  of  much  notoriety  that  gold  hat  ^*o  been  foimd,  is 
sufficient  quantities  to  stimulate  to  ardent  enterprize,  altiioiigk 
not  to  gratify  expectation.  The  works  connected  with  sedoo- 
tive  researches  after  this  royal  metal,  are  noticed  in  our  aoooiut 
of  the  parish  of  Arklow. 

The  following  statement  of  the  altitudes  of  several  mocntaiBi  is 
this  county  is  derived  from  two  valuable  papers  in  the  TrBosac- 
tions  of  the  Geological  Society,  by  Dr.  TVitton  and  Mr.  Weaver. 
Lugnaqnilla,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  highest,  is  sitosted  ta 
the  south-westward  of  the  centre  of  the  mountainous  district;  iti 

over  a  country  still  too  little  known,  has  lately  caused  a  coniidemble  In- 
crease In  Ae  number  of  visiteFs  to  this  delifhtfnl  tract ;  and  inns,  tnficient 
for  the  comfort  even  of  loznrious  travellers,  are  constmcted  tt  levsnl 
eligible  points  of  the  castomary  route. 

*  A  curious  circunstance,  relating  to  the  geology  of  this  ceuty,  h 
thus  noticed  by  Mr.  Fraser.  **  Adjacent  to  the  chasm  called  the  Scalp,  «• 
the  eastern  border  of  the  county,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  interveniog  vtlley, 
a  phenomenon  presents  itself,  when  first  observed  exciting  considenble 
attention,  when  afterwards  investigated  being  equally  difficult  to  be  ex- 
plained. Nor  Is  it  confined  to  this  spot,  but  is  found  in  very  large  distridi 
both  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  mountains*  This  pbenomenesariM 
from  an  infinity  of  rounded  and  blunted  limestones,  found  in  the  stntt  of 
the  earth,  bedded  generally  in  loose  marie,  and  in  gravel,  of  which  the  cktef 
part  is  small  limestone  of  various  granular  dimensions  {  sometUnei  the 
marie  is  found  more  compact  and  indurated.  These  blunted  and  roosM 
pebbles  of  limestone  have  every  appearance  of  being  so  formed  by  atiritios, 
after  having  been  broken  off  from  some  mass  of  limestone  i  and  ns  they  sis 
found  at  very  considerable  heights  up  the  mottDtains,  it  milgfat  be  suppMt4 
that  they  have  been  broken  off  from  some  mooataias  of  limnsfHW  i*  ^ 
internal  part  of  the  district.  Yet  certain  it  is,  then  is  no  lime  rock  wtat- 
ever  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  the  county  of  WfeUow,  nor  any  vestjfe 
of  each  rock  in  the  internal  part  of  the  mountains."  Firaser's  Survey  ef 
Wicklow,  p.  9, 10. 
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.  summit  b  44^A^d:^455  feet  above  the  bouse  of  Mr.  Greene^  at 
Kilranelaghj.  which  U  itself  abaost  590  feet  above  the  marine 
level,  making  the  total  height  of  the  mopntain  3045  feet.*  Cadeen, 
j^  hill  detaiphed  from  the  bpdy  of  the  mountains,  and  forming 
a  striking  ofa{^ect  from  the  adjacent  flat  country,  is  1559  feet 
above  the  same  place.  Baltinglass-hill  6S2>  £ade8town749; 
Brisselstown  740 >  and  Kilranelagh-hill  705. 

Although  nnmeroos  rivers  and  streams  take  their  rise  amongat 
the  mountains  of  Wicklow,  not  any  are  navigable  in  their  progress 
through  this  county  5  but  the  Liffey  and  the  Slaney,  the  principal 
of  these  rivers,  attain  considerable  importance  in  other  districts. 

The  lAffk^  has  its  origin  ^ther  in  a  stream  proceeding  from 
Kij^nrCj  or  in  a  rival  stream  bsuing  from  Sally-gap,  both  of 
whiph  unite  within  a  mile  of  the  latter  place.  The  Slaney  rises 
amidst  the  mountains  on  the  west,  and,  after  pouring  its  waters 
through  the  vale  of  Imale,  proceeds  by  Stratford,  and  Baltinglass, 
to  the  county  of  Carlow,  The  Ovoca  takes  its  rise  among  the 
mountains  in  the  central  part  of  the  county,  whence  proceed  two 
streams,  under  the  names  of  Avanmore  and  Avonbeg  (the  gneat 
and  little  Avon),  receiving  many  tributary  waters  in  their  course, 
and  nnitmg,  tbaree  puiles  to  the  south  of  Rathdrum.  After  that 
junction,  the  river  assignee  the  name  of  Ovoca,  and  flows  in  a 
mnding  course  ihroogh  a  valley  celebrated  for  romantic  charms, 
equally  by  poietical  and  prosaic  writers,  under  the  appellatiiHi  of 
the  f^aU  of  Ovoca.  Here  it  recaves  the  tribute  of  the  Derry,  a 
stream  which  rises  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shillelagh,  and  finally 
.OBdken  the.  sea  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town  of  Arklow. 
•The  minor 'rivers  of  this  county,  although  not  demanding  particular 
"notiice,  add  greatly  to  its  beauty,  in  various  directions. 

Wicklow,  as  we  learn  from  Spencer,  was  incumbered  with  a 
redundance  of  wood,  so  lately  as  the  reign  of  £lizabeth.  The 
pride  of-  ShiUelagh  is  no  more :  a  few  straggling  trees  are  all 
that  remain  of  afegum,  whence  the  architect  of  Westminster 
Jiall  »  said  to  have  procured  the  timber  for  constructing  the 

,  .  *  V?e  have  the  opportunity  of  obferving  that  LognaquiUa  has  been 
since  measured  by  Mr.  Griffith  1  and,  in  the  opinion  of  that  gentleman,  the 
height  it  not  lees  than  SOTS  feet. 
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MngdM^ly  wide  ro^f  f4  «l»t  noble' lAibric.  An  «taimiift  |^ 
%m  abcand  in  Mi,  wlddi  grea%  orfita^isiit  tHe  ettlMtf, 
cfltHteiigh  nufely  aliom^ed  to  itlam  a  rem^ttMe  er  mgtti^Mlift 
^r^tlt.  Except  iii  tbeit&aKBdktse  ndgjUioiti^ood  «f  tbe  prndpd 
4Mt8/  the  wood  of  tUs  coeirtyd^  ttsndly  cM  ^  liiNNlt  tIMf  yen^ 
gro wthi  and  coppices  eonaequenlly  now  oeiMpy  tfce  place  of  ftmer 
forests.  Evergreensi  of  tttmcmal  ftize-aiidtigdar^  are]^ettt8^ 
Ibtthd  in  many  parts  of  this  eonnty. 

Thti  ^revaiMngf  iSfoi/  of  Widklo#  is  desdrfbed/  k^HMrsanrey 
^{raMMM  unddr  the  sttoctlon  of  the  Dtrblii^  Sbtiety^  as  oenaist- 
ing  "  41  commoB  diay  and  sSiex^  misied  itf  wAmA  ^ptopoMom, 
md  df  varices  dsgi^^  of  ^eness,  IhMn  the  ^tt>Me  |[rtf^y  to 
«very  mintote  silibeotts  iiarth,  and  ^t  yari^ns  dcgrM  «f  fittMUy." 
Ajj«ticdttire  is  still  in  a  blAckward  state  in  iniUiy  parts;  Initi  iib 
the  distrids  ttodt  thickly  j)opnlated^  cetosider&bto  hnpmremeHls 
tet^e  been  redently  introdueed^  and  are  gft>wing  into  fte^ent 
Uridoption .  The  endued  pastures  are  chiefly  nattinll  gnss;  iMtg 
wdl^dift  aid  on  Mds  exhausted  by  a  long^contimianeel^  ittiiMe 
imltare;  but  the  herbage,  notwithstaatiditig  sach  a  neglect  of  the 
due  ea^es  of  htisbandry,  is  in  gtoeral  exttemdiy  rich.  Sobm  cattle 
hre  fkttened  in  different  parts  of  the  ixmntyi  and  the  itiiSk  of  Mw 
ttow  is  often  implied,  in  tbo  distiicte  awtt  DiibHn>  to  th€  fertiag 
of  lan^St*  Many  excellent  calves  are  also  prednced  te  HA 
Dttfo&n  Market.  On  the  monntains  ai«  pMoMd  a  breed'of  she^ 
pecnliar  to  tlus  oonntry,  laying  wool  particulatiy  short  and  ^oe. 

^  We  are  told  by  Mr.  Fnufer  (Agri.  8ar»  p.  808.)  tbai  tha  iJam^mm 
-fed  do  not  sack  the  cow«»  but  receWe  their  hoarishment  '^by  w«aea 
squirting  the  milk  into  their  months.*'  We  did  not  see  this  operatiea  per- 
formed,  but  we  place  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the  narrator.  la 
liome  instances,  however,  the  most  acute  investigator  may  be  misled. 
¥has,  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Arthur  Touag,  In  his  '*  Tour  in  Ireland,'^  that 
some  farmers  in  the  county  of  WIckldw  are  ill  the%^it  of  gMlig  Uek 
eves  tlaret^  in  order  to  warm  their  taaparaiWBil  aa  ocsasisiM  ttwmmM 
with  the  raisiag  of  stock.  W^  ia^aired,  at  evecy  poaiiUa  ^p«rtiafit|r, 
concerning  the  truth  of  a  remark  sounding  so  very  lilLe  a  jest  i  and  foand, 
as  will  lie  sappoied,  that  the  late  secretary  bf  «he-1Mard  of  Sgrlcaltnre  had 
cMtrtaWy,  in  thisiastantte,  taaiE  tHo'dupttof  asi^^irt|yd%ally9  ^rwaStfSMs 
trial  of  his  credulity. 
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ciiHa  dr  tkt€tpmMfli  ^iMiMter/  andira  rioABred  ylettfag  ^ 
'««M»ii«d  #«&to  ibi' rMlli eoi^md'lrilliflliM.  We vepte iwigb- 
Mnre  tlM'^M  iHMfefeCbai  of  tke  bwef  oid«ri  presMt/too^^ 
qittii%>  att  d#nitliNi  obMtrMt  t»  tto«Niibml»WMpMlofanify 
Iknidiig  abodes.  Except  od  spots  favoured  with  the  residiiiea 
or  pattMM^  of  '^  sAient^  the  cahia*  ^  th»  pMmitry  are 
wreldied  teaem^ats  of  nad  or  sod^'  MrcMb^  df  hnmaii  ^eei^atlwa 
oaly  in  the  htfattey  of  aodaty. 

The  Mmufadtm^  are^ddifly  tonftiM'to  flaijni^  aadeaB<9^) 
tonildi  maybe  ad^ltteW'aiMltatftMi/ixiad^ 
fjbe  ooimtry  ior  dmAMkme,  %ad  uko,  S»  small>^iiaitilte8j  Ibviria 
at  the  periddicid  ftlfi. 

Hie  Eagiishkigttkfa  faapoiftli  Iti  ^mry  part  of  WMIm^  arid 
the  lahabiMBts  ar#*  oojittaatta>  qtrfek-^tritted^  aM  eouuaairieatfire. 
ia  iredhiae  paHs  of  the  cooixtry^  aaid'espedallyiBtJie  neighftMr- 
ho6d  of  oal^eiit  vestiges^  they andpraiifto  ia-vagne  tmdkliatt Ad 
ifirwge  kgttids,  wikh  acQordwidiiailaiwi8odei9aiBeis£«£^ 
stttroattdittg  cireoiii8auiees>  vad  are  tastioriuvy  triitaites<  to  ttt 
genins  of  solitary  and  moantainoas  regions;  Maiic  andtlwdiMoe 
find  a  vekotte  t&  enay  ahed;  and  arrthh  solaces  andcmcdials  of 
«vary  heart.  E^en  vfh^a  their  places  ^f  habitstiAB  a^e  laaasBfeably 
MMdid>  tM  peaaantry  addom  eihihit^  Ih  pttrsonr  and  hihai»ent> 
UteHsiMa  of  etinnnd  indlgenoe.  Some  of  the  woann  wear 
roaad  hataiaadcr^fitfri  and  in  colter  unpeots^  as  irebtea  to  »■»* 
aier  vnd  aaatness  bl  ttdre,  reaeoiMe  the  jGemalea  of  Norflli  Walea. 
The  men  of  tike  Utoorilig  c'fosses  uniWnidiy  wear  arlong  ooat>  of 
h>ta^  manaftctiire.* 

•The  few  1«was  in  this  coonty  are  niiafl)  and  not  distuigiBBhed 

*  Mr.  Wakefield,  in  the  lecond  vol.  of  hts  ^*  Account  of  Ireland,*'  no- 
tices in  the  following  words  a  pecnllar,  andrkthto  trdobleeonfe,  canity 
wUeh  proTaila  among  the  peasantry  of  Wicklowy  in  regard  to  the  article 
efiinsa.  '*  So  fond  ak«  these  feppie  off*  pr^las&OBefiBlethes,  that  a  nun 
may  he  seen,  like  the  gniye<-difger  in  Hamlet,  with  half  a  dosen  of  waist- 
coats on  in  the  height  of  summer;  over  these  is  one  trasty  on  his  hack, 
while  another  hangs. over  his  shoulders  |  and  hy  way  of  hravado,  and  to 
create  a  row,  he  l^tt  the  last  tirail  en  the  groand,  calling  out  '^  Toacb 
iShttt;  by  Jsesas^  If  yoa  dare  P' 
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hf  omiBmmX  krfparliailwi  Iwt  the  miti  are  mmfm^  in  ike 
ii6r^harft  pait>  liud  ia  the  fine  dielsict  bardaruig  on  Ibe  «0t. 
Anangtbe  principal  'propfietovi  of  laad  maf  be  laenlioiifd  Eiirl 
fStevriUUm;  the  fiiurl  of  Wicklew;  the  Earl  of  Caryaforti  tjia 
Sari  oCMewtb)  Lord  Viacoent  Pewerapowi^  a«d  Georffod^Nitbad^ 

Pteleny  places  in  mdk  parts  of  the  ooantrjr  now  term^  Wick- 
low  as  ate  to  the  north  of  the  riyer  (hm^,  the  tribe^  or  natioa, 
of  Cauci;  in  which  circumstance  of  appropriation  he  is  foUowad 
hjf  Wchard  of  Cirencester.  Before  this  tei^itory  was  redoced  to 
ahire  ground^  the  northern  division  comprised  the  aptient  D0k^aa* 
at»e>  which  was  sabdivided  into  two  priacyaUties :  Crioc^Cuoin 
and  T^r-TuathaL  The  first  consisted  of  a  narrow  tract  between 
the  meanftidns  and  the  aea,  or  the  inod^ni  barem^  of  Rathdown, 
Newcastle^  andArklow;  of  which  territciry^  at  the  airival  of  the 
Aaflo-Nonacais^  O^Ciillan  Was  the  reigning  dynast,  his  donaia 
eiteadiag  to  Naas>  in  the  ooonty  of  Kildare.  OTooie  ruled  the 
Mstiof'the  conntiy;  the  Danes  holding  certain  poaseasions  aboat 
Bray/  WicUow,  and  Arklow  j  and  the  s^  of  the  O'Byrnes  in- 
tabiting  the  mountains. 

The  septs  of  OToole  and  0*Byme,  enwnqpped  in  the  natoral 
fMtaeases  of  t^idr  woods  and  mountains,  maintained  tbemaelTes 
against  the  power  of  the  Bngiish  goveornment  until  the  termination 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  predatory  descents  of  these  variike 
mosataineers  form  firequeat  subjects  of  disastvoas  detail  in  the 
annals  of  Dublin,  '*  over  the  neck  oi  which  city/*  to  uae  the  words 
of  Spencer,  *'  they  contimially  hang."  WiokloW,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  considered  by  the  English  as  part  of  the  county  of 
Dublin,  was  made  a  separate  county,  under  its  present  appellation, 
in  1603.  This  district  was  the  scene  of  many  sanguinary  trans- 
actions, during  the  troubles  of  the  year  179B. 

BaAV,  a  small  town,  distant  eleven  miles  from  the  metropoiie, 
is  agreeably  situated  on  the  borders  of  St.  George's  Channd.  A 
river,  celebrated  for  plenty  and  excellence  of  trout,  separates  the 
town  into  two  parts,  and  also  forms  the  line  of  division  between 
the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Dublin.     From  its  situation  on  the 
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€0M(«  and  in  ttie  ticunty  of  feviral  adnired  parts  of  tbecowljr  af 
WicUow^  tUi  plabe  is  rendared  buy  and  obMrfiil  in  the  aanunar 
m<mtk8  bj  nnmaroilf  ? inters^  luring  health  and  pLeasare  for  the 
objects  of  their  travek.  An  eoEeellent  hotel,  and  several  contcmeat 
kdgnigs,  mnst  be  noticed  alnttngsttlie  solid  attractions  of  ibis  gajr 
town. 

The  dmrdi  is  a  neat  bnt  plain  stmctore,  rebnflt  in  1600.  A 
ooDsiderable  angmenitation  has  been  recently  made  to  the  saitii'n 
part,  but  withont  the  least  attention  to  architectnml  beanty.  The 
interior  is  destitate  ol  sepulchral  monnaents,  and  has  no  em- 
bdlishment,  unless  such  a  term  may  be  applied  to  the  arms  of  the 
Earl  of  Meath,  whidh^  in  large  proportions^  are  worked  hi  stneoo 
on  the  northern  wall.  In  different  parts  of  the  town  are  a  dis* 
pensary^  and  a  sdiool  for  grataitoos  edncation.  The  remains  of  all 
aotieht  castle^  onoe  the  seat  of  the  femUy  of  De  Riddtrfm^^  are 
still  to  be  seen^  incorporated  with  a  modem  dwelling.  On4he 
northern  borders  of  the  town  are  many  ornamental  vfllas,  and  the 
enyirons,  in  a  contrary  direction^  are  rendered  pleasing  by  several 
thatched  cottages,  of  a  decorated  and  ros^antic  character. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  in  the  twelfth  oentnry, 
a  portion  of  the  territory^  near  the  sea  between  Bray  and  DabMn, 
appears  to  have  been  occnpied  by  Ostmen^  bnt  the  greater  part 
belonged  to  a  petty  toparch,  named  Macg{ola-MAholmoc>  or  Mae 
Golman )  whilst  the  lands  on  the  l^icklow  side  Were  entwely  pos* 
sessed  by  the  septs  of  OToole  and  O'Cnlbn .  fieri  Strongbow^  in 
his  partition  of  oonqaered  lands,  bestowed  on  Milo  and  Richard  de 
Cogan,  the  estate  of  Mac  Colman,  together  with  the  holdings  of  tiie 
Danes  3  granting  at  the  same  time  all  the  intermediate  tracts  (with 
the  exception  of  the  maritime  district  called  the  Marse,  Morragh, 
or  O'Mortagh),  between  Bray  and  Arldow,  to  Manrice  Fltflgerald. 
To  Walter  de  Riddesford,  the  earl'  gave«  along  with  a  great  extent 
of  territory  reaching  b  a  southern  durection*  to  Gastledermott 
indnsively,  the  town  and  lordship  of  Bray^  of  which  place  he  bore 
the  title  of  baron.  King  Henry  II.  confirming  to  him  that  dignity. 
This  Walter  obtuned  a  patent  for  a  fair  at  Bray,  in  the  fifteenth 
of  King  John,  together  with  the  privilege  of  free  warren  $  and^ 
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'ktcfkig  •mor.ttide  iwaiae,  l&greit  poiienlab0'm  UieidofODtiM  of 
WkMow/  Dublin^  «ikd  Kildare, :  were  divided  between  Us  two 
tdtiiglKten^  Enmiliae^  wife  of  Hugh  de  h&tf  tlie  7oanger>  Blrt  «f 
Uletar^-'and'Cliristiaiia,  married  ta  OkofSnj  de  IMntmorencj*, 
Baroii'jdiB^Marileo  tad  de  MeiiteiBifieoo>  Tteeroy  of  tlidmd  ik 
1215.  The  manor  of  Bray  afterwards  passed  through  varioob 
ftunilies^  iasd  is  at  present  Tested  in  the  £Srl  of  Mestiitahd'  George 
PWinid',  Bsq.  bodi  of  whom  have  seatstin'tliis  neighbdiMiobd. 

On  the  coast  is  a  auntelle  iowec  ^  ami  near  the  tl6im-  is  Avgr 
Ihad,  a  lofty  cape^  or  promentbry,  Midi  kretehes  aGoastdsnUe 
wsty'lnto  ^sea.  Accordingto-Uanis,  this  proaontay  detiirss 
Its-  alMne  from  Brmgke,  a  neck,  and  n^Mrta  Its  appeUati6il<td  the 
adgtooaiing  town.  It  may,  howeveir,.  be  remarked  that  She  word 
Briy  implies,  in  the  oM  Nermsitidbdect,  a  mSarshy  place,  and 
ppobAU^  affords  the  true  etymology  of  the  name  by  whidi  the 
tdwn  h  distitignished. 

Amtmgtft  several  mansions  in  the  Ttciaity  innst  be  noticed  Kil- 
kMtmBKY  (Kiughtsehordi)  the  seat  of  thb  Earl  of  Meafh,  distant 
from  Bray  one  neuUe.  The  nSnor  of  Kibuddery,  with  the  Exception 
.of  thereiiti  payable  thereont  to' John  Fiit Dertnit and  Ins  heirs, 
was  gif  en,  in  tlfe  year  IMl,  by  Richard  de  la  Field  tb  the  Abbey 
ofSti  Thomas,  Dnblio,  for  the  support  of  two  caHons.  <The  leads 
that  bestowed  <m  the  Abbey  were  granted  to.  Richard  de  la  Field, 
thedcAoIr,  by  Demkit  Mac  Gfola^Maholmedc  (MaiiMmmO  the 
anlieat  proixietor.  On  the  dissolntien  of  knonastenes,  'Varioas 
possessions  ^  the  Abbey  of  St.  Thomas,  inckdiag  KSbiiddery, 
wefe  granted  by  the  Crown  to  WilUaaa  Btaboaon,  Bsq.  (afterwards 
Sir  Williaffi)  ancestor  of  the  present  noUe  owner  of  this  estate. 

.  The  mansion  of  Kilraddery  was,  nalil  lately,  a  low  and  rather 
old  bnilding,  quite  destitute  of  artbitetitmral  intierest;  hnt  a  new 
and  very  estimable  stmctore-is  now  in  progress,  frfter  tiie  designs 
of  Messrs.  R.  aad^W.  Mimrison.  The  style  adopted  is  that  whieh 
pee? ailed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII ;  %  mode  assuredly  combiaijag 
the  advantages  of  pictoresqne  effect  aad  convenience  of  internal 
anangement.  The  plan  of  the  faonse  is  an  inregalMr  qaadnagle, 
enclosing  a  conrt-yard.    The  entrance  is  thvov^h  an  ante-hall. 
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Ip^QBlt  h^^  aipk  esteMiveapa^teflVit  tint  jriM*  to  tke  height  o(  tUMf 
ft^^aad  18  deaifftediitalrvt  aHmtim  to  the  stjleof  the  awfawiiith 
centQiy*  The  walls,  are  partaiUy  wuMooted  with.oak,  aad.the 
rooft  is  suf^orted  by  carved  b<9iiiiie>.  of.  the  aamenHateruL  The 
P0at  8t»rca«e  termiiiat^  Ib  au.arewk^.wUdi  coatiiivM  700114 
three  aides  of  the  haU»  bsaings  on  the'fovrth  side^  windows  iiHed 
with  stained  glsiss.  The  prinoipaL  slfiOfosg-rMMM  cpe^  tNtthit 
ar€|Mte»  and  the  chief  rooms  of  rec^feip9  .comnnuuaate  vithtiie 
great  hall,  and  are  designed  in  a  style  dnly  conrespeiidiiig  with 
that  fine  apartment.  ThedemosAOof  Kilrnd^eryocciipiesanairow 
valley,  which  separates  the  nioiuitai».tenned  the  smaller  Sngarioitf 
from  tli9  pi^omontpry  called  Bray  Heed>  .and  is  marhed  by  many 
csrcnnstances  of  great  natural  beanty.  The.grovftds  are  laid  oat 
in  a  manner  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  present 
biiihiiBg»  fmd  present  nearly  .an  naiqike  instanoe  in  this  oonntry 
of  thi^oU.Dntch  style  of  gardening.  From  the  natural  grimdevr 
of  tbe.snrfpiinding  j^owitry,  the  fbrawlity  of  this  mode  stands  re* 
vealed  with  f^caliar  distiAotiusss.  TheienelosiBg.  mountains  xis^ 
boldly  and  at  once>  wibk  alLtbeir  hrilKanfy  of  pmrpb  and  brown 
ealonrtng>  rfKyjS  the  Jk»g.  avennfis  .of  fteftdy  elae,  thexksecnt 
yow  hedges^Mia  tcgnkz  teocaces  el  tUs.  Uttte  8L.Qond. 

The  JVilbgb  piWiumrnksna,  distanft.fram  fimy.alwiit  three  isnd 
a  helf  iniliBSi  is  worthy  olniO(^ciey.eoi«cQonnt  of  vLiJakm^  ai  yrut 

:  Afl.ow  workis.not  defsgttfldiani.theplan.of  amgn^  we 

rflfraioj  (ar  l^opMentj  froJ^eondnoting  ihejreaderiartherj|oiMBds 
theUitei^ior  of  tfaeponnty^.anddiileothuiattentieBLtosomeebjeets, 
ojLaOiOfdinery  inteipest,.  on  the-v^iileadii^g^om  DnhUnthtwi^ 
Kilteman  and  Enniskerry. 

.  '  MMK^om  fpSie  beyond  Urn  kamr  place,  is  a^cniaeieiohnsm, 
dciMMMled  th^.S^AUP..  This. is  a  deep  ddile^  ,krai|ed.hy«ho 
opinitians  oC  natnre^  in  tlM9i  bosom  of  a  rock,  ermonataia,  oen^ 
pty9ti  of  granite.  The  sides  sm  aecGvitons,  bnt  not  sanear.tim 
pcipendiculac  as  to  prove  inaccessible  |  imd  the  whole  snrfsce  of 
the  ascent,  on  bothaides^  i&ooirensd  with  prodigioosmid  diq^nted 
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i  •f  sloiiej  wUck  shonlder  tauA  other  in  ttoraknoiii  eoBfiuion, 
•ad  threakea  to  fall  npon^  and  cnuh,  the  passenger  at  each  atd- 
▼entoroos  footstep.  When  the  traveller  looks  back,  and  views  ttds 
tremendoos  chasm  in  dreary  perspective,  he  is  almost  induced  to 
believe  that  the  base  of  the  moontain  has,  at  some  remote  period, 
given  way,  throughout  the  extent  of  the  ravine  he  has  passed,  and 
the  incnmbent  mass  fallen  into  the  hollow  of  the  earthy  thus 
leaving  a  frightful  diannel,  not  to  be  aeoonnted  for  on  a  oonsi- 
deration  of  the  ordinary  works  of  nature.  It  needs  no  argusMnt 
to  prore  that  such  a  conjecture  is  the  offspring  of  fancy,  created 
by  unusual  appearances  j  but  sound  philosophy  offers  no  better 
terms  of  esplaaation,  and  we  quit  the  scene  virith  impressions  of 
sniprise,  unmixed  with  instruction.  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Twiss 
that  "  the  heaps  of  enormous  stones  here  seen,  much  resemble 
those  of  the  rock  of  Cintra,  nesr  Lisbon.'*  A  good  road  has  been 
cat  on  one  of  the  shelving  sides  of  the  Scalp.  When  the  pass 
opens,  and  restores  the  traveller  to  a  view  of  the  surrounding 
country,  a  lovely  display  of  mountain  and  vale  atones  for  his  tem« 
porary  con&iement  to  the  horrors  of  incumbent  rocks,  and  imparts 
all  the  inspiriting  influence  of  potent  contrast. 

The  small  and  pleasing  village  of  BmnaKSBEY  is  situated  on 
the  margin  of  the  Kerry,  and  in  the  midst  of  those  moantains 
wUch  regale  the  eye  of  the  traveUer  on  qoitting  the  rugged  bar- 
riers of  the  Scalp.  This  village  is  placed  on  a  gentle  sWpe,  and 
its  white  cottages,  partially  screened  by  foliage,  present  a  captih 
▼siting  picture  of  repose  and  rural  beaaty,  at  various  points  of  the 
winding  descent  by  which,  the  village  is  approached  from  Dnblm. 
This  pkce  is  situated  in  the  antient  territory  of  OToole,  by  one 
of  which  sept  (such  are  the  visaitades  of  fortune!)  theviHsge 
inn  was  lately  kept. 

In  tku  neighbourhood,  at  the  distance  of  about  ton  miles  from 
the  metropolis,  is  PownuscouuT,  the  seat  of  Richard  Wiagfield, 
Lord  Viscount  Powersconrt.  The  vsried  charms  of  this  noUe 
demesne,  and  the  tracts  of  mountainous  country  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  invoke  description  whilst  they  mock  its  powers. 
No  satisfactwy  ideas  of  scenery  so  divmiiied  and  splendid,  esa 
possibly  be  conveyed  by  the  efforts  of  the  pen. 
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TIm  manaion  of  Pdweracomt  is  a  tpaciotta  gtntctnre>  cwMpoaed 
•f  gfantte,  and  waa  ereeted  late  in  the  eigktoanth  cestiiry^  aft^ 
th«  designs  of  Mr.  Cassels.  The  style  of  arcMtectttre  is  not  oon^ 
spicnons  for  parity  or  beanty,  and  it  is  nnch  to  be  regretted  liaft 
one  of  the  finest  situations  in  Europe  should  not  have  been  bc« 
copied  by  a  fabric  evincing  correspondent  grandeur  of  coofception. 
This  building  displays  two  fronts.  One  of  these  couqprises  a 
central  body  and  two  wings.  The  central  GompartaeDt  is  oma^ 
mented  with  a  pediment,  baring  the  &mily  arms  on  the  tymp** 
num.  The  wings  are  plain,  and  beyond  each  is  a  drcnlar  sweep, 
terminating  in  an  obelisk  which  supports  the  orest.  The  second 
Irant  hasa  dreular  tower  at  each  extremity,  crowned  with  an  ogee* 
shaped  cupola.  The  interior  presents  some  fine  rooms,  and  the 
richly  decorated  hall  is  deservedly  admn«d  by  most  risiters. 

This  mansion  is  placed  on  an  eminence,  sufficient  for  a  die* 
play  of  the  structure  and  for  a  command  of  extensive  riews;  but 
not  ao  lofty  as  to  oommnnicato  the  fears  of  chillness  and  exposure. 
In  the  back  ground,  but  sufficiently  distant  to  preserve  the  butld- 
ittg  firom  comparative  diminution  as  a  pktorial  obfeet,  mountains 
rise  in  magnificent  succession,  their  summits  bn^en  into  an  out- 
Imo  of  beautiful  irregularity. 

The  home-demesne  is  luxuriant  in  natural  charms,  cuWvated 
with  distingaished  taste.  The  gncefnl  inequaJitiea  of  thia  elevated 
timet  are  rich  in  wood,  finely  diapoaed;  and  a  windiug  river^ 
partially  enwrapped  in  foliage,  flows  through  the  vale  to  which 
the  grounds  descend.*  Nature  is  here  gently  assisted,  and  no 
incnnbranca  of  modern;  temples,  hennitages,  or  other  toys  of  tin 
landaeape-ganiener,  call  forth  vulgar  admiration,  winlst  ihey  otfenA 
the  eye  of  the  jwficious,  and  violate  the  dignity  of  Heavon'a  workai 

It  wonld  be  vain  to  attempt  the  task  of  poiatihg  out  the  an^ 
meronsmtoations  in  this  demesne,  from  wbieh  may  be  'obteined 
prospecto  of  peculiar  beanty;  and,  perhapa,  none  areexedkd  by 

*  TkU  lovely  itream  psMes  tke  Yiilsge  of  TinneUncli,  witli  tho  demosiie 
of  tiM  late  amiable  patriot,  Mr.  Grattaa  %  and,  afler  poorlng  Its  waten 
tkrouah  the  celebrated  Dargle,  forces  Its  way  into  the  ocoaa  at  a  Met 
dlsiance  fr«*i  the  town  of  Bray. . 
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mpftouk  tiluB hoQM^ ^tbe.fifst braricof MoaeiyiioiiwrcU Ibe swfli 
if  ioGoncemUf  gtvoi^  soft*  and  ymoiu^  MouBlaii|is>  otUm  ad* 
ttfsted.ltigh.towBrdci  lldur  soumuti,  and  aometiflieti  raddy  nuyaalie 
in  tke  nnaided  tinta  ihf  ..nt^iiaa^  form  ibe  iiiipra8ii?e  back  gronadj 
at  aiMpfiy  disliMwe.  TheoUodnUliaig  iracta  which  lie  between 
thatmiige  of  flu^iiataijia  aod  the  hrflqr  ri^  on  which  the  qpectatior 
ia  placed,  eooqpriae  thejioh  wooda  aod  ^antatioiia  on  the.deaeme 
ef  GharlenUe*  Anidat  Jihe  nmlmgeoa^  .screen  of  thia  cnkiTafeod 
f,  the  river  ptnoea  jto  demns  .coaxac^  bicid^  ripfding,.  and 
half^hidden.  It  ina|r.  be  added,  ihAti^.dial»iit  bridge  over 
the  winding  atraani  alwada.  well  leyeaMU  aa  en  a^vnct  of  Che 
pietnnnsqne.  ThiaJa,  in  itaelf>  a  pleaauig  objecl^i  evincing,  withoni 
effort,  the  opeatjenaof  iKt^.i^d  theoeeaaiopal  aninntion  afforded 
by  the  tmaait  of.  rural  paaaeayra,  imparta.a  falioitona  effect, to  the 
profound  and.  tilcait  expaoae.of  .aoeoecy. 

lite  /XeerrPggk.ot  Eoweraoonrt  abonnda  in  natnral  beantiaa, 
fant  of  a  dkaraf^  paitaldng  more  of  wildneas  and.faiataity  tfiaa 
theatteactiynprfirinctaeltheiianaion.  Thia  eztenaiveeBdoanre 
ia emiched. with^oanynaha  i)t  a  venjarable  goowth,  and  ia  cde^ 
brated  for  a  water-fEdl  of  great  magnificenee.  The  henda  o£  deer 
nre:eqpiaHy.  nnaMroua  aad£ne. 

The  principal  ^j«etwhic^antiptathe  attention,  on  ^qKonching 
Ae.park,.i8  ifnodbw  <noain^ata,  vhieh.ri8e8.  to  the  right  of  the 
riUageaof  Coolekea  and  Balynagea.  Thia  monntain  repreaenfta 
theeentml  part  of  aatiqwndotts  Math,  or  antientiri^  forlrei8» 
^nsonght  bj  the  ndghty  hand  of  nalWFes  and  it  stay  be  iJMMtght 
that  the  aimifitiide  ia  preacTTed  by.anrreiaiding  cireanataneee:  the 
kAy  ttonntains  of  Gleooee,  Cnttleatown,  and  WaOcar'a  Rode,  nr 
the  Long  HiU,  partly  foming  a  reaenddanee  jof  the  ootwnrd  ram- 
pwta,  and  (lie  yaikffm  of  filencEee,  Balynagea,. and  Charicvittn, 
thelaaae^  er  ditch.* 

*  Tbft  CUftvalier  de  Miuitmor«nej»  ta  wlwie  MSa.  we  are  indehCed  for 
th«  abofve  eotke  qf  Knocltfee,  obieBFM,  that  Itcnay  be  nfarded  «■  aatAer 
joCanifiriie,  ika«,  in  the  ramandc  dayiiof  **  the  prioiltivc  MilesiaB  princea,** 
this  angQst  monntain  was  net  chosen  as  a  place  ^  helding  tte  aste^Wiea 
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The  entrance  of  tbe  park  ia  marked  by  mncb  grandeur  of 
effect.  Ob  each  side  is  a  chain  of  mountains^  wooded  to  the 
summit  3  and  a  river  harries  over  a  rocky  channel  through  the 
valley  at  their  base.  The  mountains  close  at  the  termination 
of  this  vale^  and  form  one  great  amphitheatre  of  wood^  the  scenQ 
of  the  JVaterfalL  The  stream  which  supplies  this  celebrated  fall 
rises  at  a  place  called  Giensoulan^  and  is^  in  the  more  temperate 
parts  of  its  course^  an  inconsiderable  rivulet.  After  reaching  the 
Jonss  mountain^  its  waters  sink  down  a  precipice,  or  stupendous 
wail  of  feraginous  basalt,  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet  in  height. 
When  not  augmented  by  lieavy  falls  of  rain,  the  volume  of 
descending  liquid  is  small,  and  the  face  of  the  rock  is  eeea 
through  the  thin  veil  of  its  delicate  transparency.  But,  after 
continaed  rains  have  surcharged  the  interstices  of  the  mountains, 
the  tumultuous  fury  with  which  this  precipitated  body  of  water 
bursts  down  the  frightful  depth  of  its  descent,  affords  a  rare  spec- 
tacle of  awful  beauty.  The  profound  seclusion  of  the. glen 
favourg-  the  full  poignancy  of  the  effect,  and  the  dark  masses  of 
coBti^ous  wood,  rising  to  the  utmost  height  of  thejuouutains, 
lead  a  dalightful  contrast  of  colouring  to  the  foam  and  torrent  of 
the  cataract.  This  noble  fall  of  water  is  distant  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  from  the  mansion  of  Powerscourt, 

The  estate  derives  its  name  from  De  la  Poer,  a  former  pos- 
sessor, by  whom  it  was  obtained  in  marriage  with  one  of  thf 
daughters  of  Milo  de  Cogan.  A  strong  castle  was  constructed 
at  this  place  by  De  la  Poer,  which  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
the  septs  of  OToole  and  0*Byrne,  in  the  year  1535,  but  was 
speedily  rebuilt  by  government,  at  the  great  expense,  for  those 
timed,  of  5000  marcs.  In  1556,  the  sept  of  the  O'Kavanaghs 
gained  violent  possession  of  Powcrscourt,  then  the  property  of  a 
branch  of  the  Talbot  family,  by  grant  from  Henry  VIII.  These 
invaders  fortified  the  castle,  and  garrisoned  it  with  140  meuj 

of  the  states,  rather  than  Taragb,  or  Temora.  The  appellation  of  Knoekree 
(the  Aing*i  hill)  proves  this  mountain  to  bavo  been  once  connected  with 
royalty,  and  it  was,  probably,  the  place  of  inauguration  of  the  neighbour* 
ing  dynasts  and  toparchs. 

VOL,  I.  T 
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bat  wben  attacked  by  Sir  George  Stanley,  with  a  regular  force, 
the  Kavanaghs  surrendered  upon  mercy.  We  regret  to  observe 
that  the  mercy  shown  by  the  conqueror,  consisted  in  patting  to 
death  ieventy-four  of  their  number !  the  remainder  were  suffered  to 
depart. 

The  Wiogfield  family  acquired  this  estate  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  By  a  grant  of  that  king,  made  in  the  year  1609,  Sir 
Richard  Wingfield,  first  viscount  of  this  family,  received  "  the 
lands  of  Powerscourt,  with  all  the  lands,  tenements,  and  posses- 
sions lying  mthin  the  whole  province  of  FercuUin,  extending  five 
miles  in  length,  and  four  in  breadth  5"  which  lands,  in  the  year 
1611,  were  erected  into  a  manor. 

It  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Harris,  in  the  second  volume  of  Ware's 
Antiquities,  that,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  six  nms 
were  discovered  beneath  an  artificial  mount  near  Powerscourt, 
one  of  which  is  represented  in  an  engraving  inserted  in  that 
work.  '*  The  capacity  of  it,  if  entire,  would  not  much  exceed  a 
quart;  it  is  of  a  light  brown  colour,  and  composed  of  a  crumbling 
soft  clay,  rudely  enough  wrought,'*  but  much  ornamented  on  the 
exterior  3  ''  and  each  urn  was  covered  with  a  small  flat  stone, 
and  filled  with  black  dirt,  which  possibly  might  have  been  ashes 
reduced  to  that  condition  by  time.*' 

TiNNEHiNCH^  long  the  fevourite  seat  of  the  late  Right  Hon. 
Henry  Grattan,  is  situated  on  the  southern  border  of  Lord 
Powerscourt's  demesne,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  river  which  so 
greatly  ornaments  those  grounds.  The  house  is  of  moderate 
dimensions^  and  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  hill,  richly  wooded 
through  its  whole  ascent.  A  lawn  extends  to  the  silver  bosom 
of  the  river  5  and  the  grounds  attached  to  the  residence  were 
ornamentally  planted  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Grattan.  Bat 
the  chief  beauties  of  the  demesne  are  borrowed  firom  the  splendid 
improvements  of  Powerscourt,  the  whole  charms  of  which  terri* 
tory  conduce  towards  its  decoration.  At  this  place— on  a  spot 
thus  deeply  retired,  amidst  some  of  the  most  captivating  sc^ery 
of  a  country  he  truly  loved-«~the  late  admired  orator,  and  vene- 
rated firiend  of  mankind,  passed  the  evening  of  a  life  devoted  to 
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tbe  aorvlc^  of  the  piiblic.  It  would  be  superflnoufi  to  expatiate 
on  the  interest  which  Tmnehinch  must  retain  with  a  v&ry  distant 
posterity,  from  its  connexion  with  a  man  so  illuBtrioas.  The 
refinements  of  mental  pleasure  blend  with  each  inanimate  object ; 
and,  when  the  feelings  of  party  shall  have  subsided  in  utter 
coldness^  and  his  name  be  no  longer  hailed  with  popular  accla- 
mation, this  spot  must  remain  consecrated  to  genius  and  patriotic 
benevolence. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Powerscourt  river  is  Csarlb- 
viLLB,  the  seat  of  Lord  Monk,  a  handsome  mansion,  surrounded 
by  a  demesne  finely  wooded ;  and  in  the  same  range  of  scenery  is 
Bvshy«Parb,  the  capacious  villa  of  Colonel  Howard. 

We  now  pursue  the  course  of  that  river  which  we  have  traced 
through  the  demesne  of  Powerscourt,  and  usher  the  reader  to  a 
tract  in  its  progress,  exhibiting  more  striking  features  of  the  sub- 
lime and  beautiful  than  any  hitherto  noticed.  This  paragon  of  the 
Hibemian  picturesque,  as  regards  the  eastern  part  of  the  island, 
is  denominated  tbb  Darglb,  and  may  be  succinctly  described  as 
a  gien,  prodigiously  deep,  formed  by  the  sides  of  opposing 
mountains  clothed  with  oak.  At  the  pr<^oand  depth  of  the 
bottom,  which  is  no  wider  than  to  afford  a  channel,  the  river 
pursues  a  course  fearfully  troubled,  falling  from  rock  to  rock  in 
perpetual  contest.  The  sides  of  the  mountain  vary  in  declivity, 
but  are  usually  precipitous,  and  sometimes  perpendicular.  The 
glen  is  about  one  mile  in  length;  and  a  continual  variety  is  pro- 
duced by  its  devious  course,  by  the  different  degrees  of  declivity 
in  the  opposed  mountains,  and  by  the  intermixture  of  rich  mantles 
of  wood  with  vast  projections  of  naked  ro^k,  or  of  masses  having 
a  rocky  surface,  tinted  with  heaths  and  shrubs  of  various  hues. 
The  groupings  of  scenery  presented  by  this  endless  diversity 
afford  a  noble  series  of  distinct  pictures,  and  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  describing  the  glen  as  a  single  and  determinate  object. 

The  prevailing  features  partake  of  the  sublime,  in  a  very  emi- 
nent degree.  The  vast  depth  of  the  glen,  and  the  solemn  screen 
created  by  the  masses  of  oak  intermingled  with  precipitous  rock, 
plunge  the  wild  tumults  of  the  river  in  the  bottom  into  half  obscurity. 
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This  horrors  of  ita  progress  are  hetrd^  bitt  are  indistinctly  seen 
amidst  the  gloom  of  these  overhanging  woods  and  rocks;  and, 
when  its  troabled  waters  are  discovered^  they  afford  jio  silvery 
relief  to  the  sombre  grandeur  of  their  majestic  channels  but  are 
seen  tinged  with  the  brown  cast  of  the  rocky  fragments  over 
which  they  roll. 

Amongst  the  principal  stations^  or  prospect-places,  must  be 
noticed  the  summit  of  a  precipice,  locally  termed  the  Lover  s-lei^, 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  entrance  of  the  Daigle  on  the 
Powerseonrt  side.  In  the  fore  ground  the  river  breaks  over  £io- 
tastic  knolls  of  dissevered  rock,  its  white  surge  contrasted  with 
the  dark  hue  of  those  craggy  impediments,  and  of  the  matted 
foliage  which  descends  even  to  the  margin  of  the  waters.  Beyond 
are  displayed,  with  astonishing  splendour,  the  unequal  grounds  of 
Powerscourt,  and  the  adjacent  country,  xichly  verdant  and 
adorned  with  forest  trees  and  plantations,  which  gaUier  into 
groups,  or  He  spread  in  long  and  massy  continuance.  The 
mountains  on  both  sides  recede  in  sullen  magnificence,  to  admit 
of  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  nature  for  the  mansion  of  that  territory.^ 
and,  in  the  extreme  distance,  are  ranges  of  mountains,  in  picta- 
resque  varieties  of  altitude  and  colouring,  their  summits  forming 
an  outline  of  exquisite  beauty. 

A  road  leads  through  the  wood  on  one  side  of  this  august 
glen,  and  conducts  to  the  several  points  which  command  the  most 
admired  views.  Our  limits  prevent  an  attempt  at  describing  the 
whole  of  these  singular  displays  of  scenery;  but  we  present, 
from  the  remarks  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Young,  who  visited  this 
place  in  his  '^  Tour  *'  through  parts  of  Ireland,  the- following  ac- 
count of  a  point  of  prospect  quite  different  from  that  noticed  above, 
and  which,  therefore,  conveys  some  idea  of  the  amazing  variety 
observable  in  the  views  of  this  great  natural  gallery  of  subjects  for 
the  study  of  the  landscape  painter. — "  Winding  down  to  a  thatched 
bench  on  a  rocky  point,  you  look  upon  an  uncommon  scene. 
Immediately  beneath  is  a  vast  chasm  in  the  rock,  which  seems 
torn  asunder,  to  let  the  torrent  through  that  comes  tumbling  over 
a  rocky  bed  far  sunk  in  a  channel  embosomed  in  wood.     Above  is 
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a  rei^  of  gloomy^  obscare  woods^  which  half  overfthaddw  it^  and 
rising  to  a  vast  height^  exclude  every  object.  To  the  left  the 
water  roUs  away  over  broken  rocks :  a  scene  truly  romantic.  The 
path  leads  to  the  water's  edge^  at  the  bottom  of  the  glen^  where 
is  a  new  scene,  in  which  not  a  single  circumstance  hurts  the 
principal  character.  In  a  hollow^  formed  of  rock  and  wood  (every 
object  excluded  but  those  and  water)  the  torrent  breaks  forth 
from  fragments  of  rock^  and  tumbles  through  the  chasm,  rodcs 
bulging  over  it>  as  if  ready  to  fall  into  the  channel,  and  stop  the 
impetuous  water.  The  shade  is  so  thick  as  to  exclude  the  heavens  $ 
all  is  retired  and  gloomy.*' 

We  must  not  quit  the  Dargle  without  observing  that  the 
eccentric  tourist,  Richard  Twiss,  who  will  scarcely  be  suspected 
of  a  wish  to  speak  of  Ireland  in  exaggerated  terms  of  commendation, 
asserts  that  the  scenery  of  this  district  "  may  justly  vie  with  any 
part  of  Italy."  A  spot  so  sublime  favours  the  warmest  illusions 
of  poetry.  Mr.  Preston,  in  some  pleasing  ''  Verses  written  in 
the  Dargle,"  fancifully  describes  this  romantic  tract  as  the  asylum 
of  the  antient  bards  of  Ireland,  when  persecuted  by  the  English 
government,  to  whose  policy  they  were  equally  objectionable  with 
their  l^endary  brethren  of  Wales . 

*'  — ^—  Here,  in  old  heroic  times> 
The  minstrel  wak'd  bis  lofty  rhymes ; 
He  tunM  the  harp,  he  bade  them  flow, 
AttemperM  to  the  streams  below. 

«  «  • 

To  such  a  scene,  to  such  a  shade, 

Coiidemn*d,  proscribM,  the  poet  stray  *d$ 

The  warrior  raised  his  buckler  high 

To  shade  the  son  of  harmony ; 

And  while  he  sung  with  skill  profound, 

A  grove  of  lances  bristled  round.** 

The  Glen,  or  Glyn,  of  the  Downs,  four  miles  to  the  west 
of  Bray,  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  tracts  in  this  luxuriant  part  of 
the  county  of  Wicklow,  on  which  nature  has  shed  her  favours  with 
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a  hand  so  botinteoas^  that  scarcely  a  spot  is  fonnd  in  seyere  ooa^ 
trtat,  and  all  is  beanty!  This  glen  lies  between  ridges  of  lofty 
mountains,  coi^ered  in  many  parts  with  otk,  ash,  and  mountain 
shrnbs,  often  of  antient  standing,  bnt  generally  of  a  diminntt?e 
growth.  The  modern  plantations  are  of  great  extent,  and  might, 
possibly,  have  been  withheld  to  advantage  in  some  places,  where 
the  wildness  of  nature  produced  more  real  beauties  than  can  be 
obtained  by  the  most  finished  result  of  art.  The  glen  is  of  a 
devious  course,  and  a  constant  succession  of  new  charms  is  pro* 
duced  by  the  fine  inequalities  into  which  are  broken  the  rocky, 
but  wooded,  sides  of  the  protecting  mountains.  Where  foliage 
fails  to  impart  ornament,  heaths  of  various  tints,  the  green,  the 
purple,  the  yellow,  and  all  the  glowing  variety  of  mountain 
herbage,  supply  its  place,  with  a  lovely  delicacy  of  colouring. 
In  some  few  instances  unclothed  projections  of  rock  interpose  the 
contrast  of  deep  shade.  A  small  stream  glides  through  the  narrow 
vale,  on  the  margin  of  which  are  slips  of  rocky  pasture  ground, 
with  interspersed  shrubs. 

On  entering  the  glen  the  first  object  that  arrests  attention  is 
a  cottage,  constructed  in  a  taste  so  romantic,  and  placed  on  a  spot 
of  such  captivating  rural  beauty,  that  it  bestows  on  the  whole 
scene  a  poetical  air,  and  would  almost  appear  to  be  of  fairy 
creation.  On  the  brow  of  a  lofty  mountain,  further  in  the  glen, 
is  a  banquetting-house,  belonging  to  Mr.  Latouche;  which  build- 
ing might,  perhaps,  have  been  rendered  more  consonant  to  the 
unusual  character  of  the  surrounding  circumstances.  A  second 
cottage  is  an  object  of  less  equivocal  interest,  and  assists  in  the 
enchanting  influence  of  nature,  by  a  correspondence  with  her  sim- 
plicity. 

The  glen  of  the  Downs  is  the  property  of  Peter  Latouche,  Esq. 
whose  mansion,  termed  Bellb-vue,  recedes  from  the  beauties  of 
the  glen,  but  commands  an  extensive  sea-view  over  St.  George's 
Channel.  The  house  is  a  capacious,  but  nnornamented,  building, 
chiefly  erected  about  the  year  1754,  by  the  late  David  Latouche, 
Esq.  father  of  the  present  proprietor.  The  principal  apartments 
are  embellished  with  a  few  good  paintings. 
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The  demesne  comprises  about  400  acres  of  land,  and  presents 
a  great  variety  of  fine  positions  and  exquisite  prospects.  The 
marine  view  embraces^  in  the  extreme  distance,  the  ''  clond-, 
capped**  mountains  of  Caernarvonshire;  and  the  home  coast  is 
rendered  picturesque  by  the  promontory  of  Bray,  and  other  bold 
inequalities.  But  the  most  attractive  views  are  obtained  from 
such  parts  of  the  grounds  as  are  contiguous  to  the  glen.  The 
banquettiog-house  already  noticed  is  the  best  station  for  the  en- 
joyment of  this  mental  luxury.  From  an  octangular  room  in  this 
elevated  building,  the  glen  far  beneath,  tvith  the  many-tinted 
sides  of  the  rocky  steeps  by  which  it  is  overhung,  rich  in  native 
wood  and  abundant  plantations  3  and  the  sublime  glJaxy  of  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  here  seen  from  an  eminence  approaching 
towards  a  rivalry  with  their  own  heights  >  present  a  scene  of 
beauty  and  grandeur,  which  creates  mute  astonishment  in  the 
spectator,  and  cannot  be  justly  described  on  recollection.* 

Vhe  gardens  of  Belle-vue  are  very  extensive,  and  richly 
stored  with  indigenous  plants  and  exotics.  The  green-houses 
are  on  a  scale  of  unusual  amplitude^  and  are  connected  with  the 
mansion  by  a  glazed  passage,  or  conservatory,  stocked  with  a 
noble  variety  of  plants  and  shrubs.  The  whole  of  the  buildings 
protected  by  glass,  inclusive  of  this  conservatory,  extend  to  the 
great  length  of  55^  feet. 

Immediately  contiguous  to  the  house  is  a  domestic  chapel, 
conspicuous  for  symmetry  and  delicacy  of  embellishment,  erected 
after  the  designs  of  Mr.  Morrison. 

As  examples  of  judicious  patronage  evinced  by  the  benevolent 

*  Prominent  among  the  elevated  objects  beheld  from  this  station  are 
two  hills  composed  of  quartz,  and  denominated,  from  their  conical  form, 
the  Sugar»loavet»  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Monck  Mason,  that  these  beauti- 
fnl  bills,  **  whose  ^onical-shaped  summits  furnish  with  picturesque  apices 
the  mountain  scenery  of  Wicklow,  were  by  the  native  Irish  called  by  a 
name  which  signifies,  *'  The  Gilt  Spears,"  derived  from  their  retaining  the 
light  of  the  sun  after  the  rest  of  the  stirrounding  landscape  was  involved 
in  darkness;  this  name,  than  which  no  other  could  be  imagined  more  pic- 
turesque or  significant,  was  altered  by  the  English,  for  the  vulgar  ap- 
pellation of*  The  Sugar-loaves.**    Hibernia  Antiqua,  Sec. 
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fiunily  of  BeIIe*vae^  ttinst  be  mentioned  two  sclioob^  of  emiaent 
utility.  In  an  establishment  within  the  demesne^  a  certain  nnmber 
of  giris  are  instructed  in  the  rarious  duties  connected  with  thar 
humble  station^  and  are  provided  with  all  the  neoessaries  of  Mfe. 
The  adjacent  village  contains  a  school^  lilcewise  suj^rted  by 
Mrs.  Latonchc^  in  which  females^  passed  the  age  of  childhood^ 
are  instructed  in  several  branches  of  manufacture.  The  doors  of 
this  desirable  institution  are  open  to  persons  of  all  religious  de- 
nominations. 

The  neighbouring  village  of  Delobny  consists  entirely  of  neat 
habitations^  and  contfuns  several  cottages  of  ample  dimensioas 
and  an  ornamental  character.  In  the  year  10S9^  was  fought  at 
this  place  a  battle  between  Ugfur  Mac  Dunluing^  King  of  Leinster> 
and  Sitric^  king^  or  chief  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  in  which  the 
latter  was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  most  of  his  followers.  The 
church  of  Delgeny  has  been  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Liatouche,  and  is  a 
capacious  stmcture,  furnished  in  a  neat  and  appropriate  manner. 
The  architecture  is  intended  to  be  imitative  of  rthe  pointed  style. 
On  the  front  of  a  lofty  square  tower,  which  surmounts  the  bailding, 
are  the  arms  of  Latouche,  and  the  following  inscriptiim :  *^  Tfais 
church  Was  built  A.D.  17S9.  Of  thine  own  do  I  give  unto  thee, 
O  my  God!'*  The  interior  is  enriched  with  a  large  and  costly 
monument,  to  the  memory  of  David  Latouche,  Esq.  fiither  of  the 
present  respected  proprietor  of  Belle-vue.  In  the  upper  part  is 
presented  the  falMength  effigies  of  the  deceased^  a  robe  thrown 
over  his  customary  dress.  At  his  feet  is  a  figure  emblematic  of 
commerce;*  and  beneath  is  a  sarcophagus,  surmounted  with  a 
funeral  urn,  on  which  the  resemblance  of  the  deceased  is  presented 
in  profile.  The  sarcophagus  is  sustained  by  three  mourning 
figures,  well  executed,  and  representing,  with  a  considerable 
fidelity  of  portraiture,  the  three  sons  of  Mr.  Latouche.  No  attire 
is  shewn  on  either  figure,  but  the  whole  are  partially  screened  by 
the  drapery  of  a  pall,  appearing  to  have  been  removed  from  their 
lamented  funeral  burthen.    The  inscription  is  as  follows  :  '^  Sacred 

•  In  Mr.  Ferrar's  **  View  of  Dublin*'  &c.  this  figure  is  said  to  repre- 
sent **  the  late  Mrs.  Peter  La  Touche,  holding  a  cornucopia.'* 
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to  tbe  memoiy  of  David  lAionofae.  He  added  a  rigid  iotq^rity  of 
principle  to  a  mild  and  benev<4ent  nature^  and  the  most  engaging 
gentleness  of  manners.  But  the  parity  of  his  mind  was  most 
strongly  evinced  in  las  constant  and  unaffected  piety.  His  life^ 
thongh  long  and  prospcroas,  appeared^  alas!  «too  transitory ^ 
Riches  in  his  hands  became  a  general  blessing.  His  profusion 
was  [a  disinterested  liberality  to  the  deserving:  his  luxury  ^  the 
relief  and  the  protection  of  the  poor  and  defenceless.*'  Mr., La* 
toncbe  was  bom  in  1704^  and  died  in  1785.  The  monumeiit 
was  executed  by  J.  Hickey^  of  London^  in  the  year  1790. 

Newtown  Mount  Kennedy  is  a  small  but  neat  village; 
founded  by  a  mercantile  family  of  Dublin^  of  which  family  was 
George  Kennedy^  an  alderman  of  that  city  in  1590.  The  manor 
was  purchased  of  Mr.  Barker  (who  inherited  the  property  from 
the  last  male  of  the  Kennedys)  by  the  late  General  Conyngham, 
afterwards  advanced  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord  Ross- 
more.  From 'his  lordship  this  estate  descended  to  the  family  of 
GunUj  of  Ratoo^  in  the  county  of  Kerry  -,  and  the  mansion  was 
lately  occupied  by  Robert  Gunu^  Esq.  At  this  place  a  body  of 
insurgents  was  defeated  in  1798^  by  the  king's  troops  under  the 
command  of  the  Lords  Rossmore  and  Kingsborough. 

Tbe  manor-house  of  Mount  Kennedy  is  a  spadous  and  sub- 
stantial building,  surrounded  by  a  demesne  of  great  extent  and 
beauty.  The  whole  of  the  grounds  are  marked  by  a  lovely  ine- 
quality of  surface,  and  are  finely  disposed^  and  judiciously 
adorned  with  thriving  plantations  *. 

*  An  Arbutus  growing  on  the  lawn  in  this  demesne  has  been  noticed 
by  most  writers  on  the  county  of  Wicklow,and  is,  certainly,  as  it  has  been 
styled,  '*  one  of  the  greatest  natural  curiosities  in  the  kingdom.*'  Vfe  are 
informed  by  Mr.  Hayes,  ''  that  the  stem,  below  its  first  division,  as 
meaanred  by  Mr.  Fortesque  in  1773,  was  thirteen  feet  nine  inches  round. 
It  had  been  planted  in  a  small  garden,  enclosed  with  high  walls,  at  a 
period  previous  to  the  present**  (18th)  '*  century.  As  the  castle  was  des- 
troyed towards  the  end  of  the  last,  this  ascertains  its  age  to  exceed  one 
hundred  years."  In  consequence  of  removing  the  protecting  walls,  this 
celebrated  Arbutus  was  unfortunately  blown  down,  and  the  trunk  split  in 
two;  but,  through  skilful  management,  *'  fresh  shoots  have  sprung  up 
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In  thiB  neighbourhood  are  several  grand  and  nncommon  dtis-* 
pbiys  of  nature^  which  demand  the  attention  of  the  carious  visiter. 
The  Devil's  Glyn  (which  might  more  aptly  have  been  denomi- 
nated the  Glyn  of  the  Gods)  appears  to  be  the  most  strik- 
ing of  these  scenes^  and  is,  perhaps^  one  of  the  most  romantic 
objects  in  an  island  fertile  of  subjects  for  the  inspiration  of  ro- 
mance. Here  a  noble  cataract  descends  the  Bolinass  moontain, 
aad^  collecting  below^  rolls  over  a  rocky  bed  through  a  winding 
glen  of  considerable  extent,  between  lofty  ridges  of  mountains, 
rugged  with  projecting  cliffs  which  hang  threatening  over  the  tra- 
veller's path.  From  the  interstices  of  those  cliffs  shoot  forth  the 
oak,  the  holly,  the  birch,  aod  shrubs  of  unnumbered  hues.  We 
have,  in  late  pages,  had  occasion  to  notice  several  scenes  of 
nature,  where  a  glen,  formed  by  impending  rocks  and  mountains, 
and  a  river  flowing  impetuously  through  a  narrow  channel,  form 
the  great  features  of  descriptive  outline.  But  if  a  fatiguing  simi- 
larity should  be  observable  in  our  writings,  no  oppressive  same- 
ness exists  in  the  objects  we  have  attempted  to  delineate.  The 
glen  under  consideration  has  beauties  peculiarly  its  own.  Iafe« 
nor  in  majestic  character  to  the  Dargle,  and  destitute  of  the  soft- 
ness, mingled  with  the  grandeur,  of  the  highly-adorned  glen  of 
the  Downs,  it  is  marked  by  some  combinations  of  pictorial  objects, 
in  which  rock,  wood,  and  waiter  are  blended  in  forms  unknown 
to  either  of  those  districts. 

On  an  elevated  situation,  occupying  one  of  the  most  admi- 
rable spots  in  this  glen,  and  comn^inding  a  fine  sea  view,  is 

Glenmobe,  the  seat  of Synge,  Esq.     This  modern  building 

is  imitative  of  the  antieot  castellated  style  3  a  mode  of  architec- 
ture well  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  scenery  amidst  which  it 
is  placed.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house  are  rich  plantations 
of  pine,  fir,  and  other  evergreens. 

The  Devil's  Glyn,  with  a  great  extent  of  domain,  stretching 
on  one  side  to  the  sea,  and  reaching  on  the  other  from  Rathdmm 
to  Aghrim,  Balymorres,  and  nearly  to  Arklow,  was  granted  by 

from  the  branches,  where  they  have  been  inserted  in  the  groond  in  tiK 
manner  of  layers."    Hayes  on  Planting,  p.  188. 
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William  Marshal^  Earl  of  Pembroke  (son-in-law  and  heir  of  Earl 
Strongbow),  to  Lord  Geoffrey  de  Montemariaco^  in  exchange  for 
the  baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargy>  in  the  connty  of  Wexford.  This 
territory  was  called  by  the  Irish  Mac  Morre9*9  country.  Lord 
Oeofirey  himself  having,  in  the  year  1908,  assumed  the  title  of 
Mac  Morres,*  and  the  dignity  of  an  Irish  sovereign  dynast.  After 
the  disgrace  and  banishment  of  Lord  Geofirey,  his  sons  made 
scarcely  any  efforts  to  preserve  this  district,  which  was  then  of 
little  valae,  being  an  uncultivated  tract,  remote  from  their  usual 
places  of  residence,  and  inhabited  by  a  few  roving  septs  of  semi- 
barbarians,  who  eventually  established  themselves  in  MacMorres's 
ooantry,  and  maintained  possession  until  the  I7th  century.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  old  English  proprietors,  and  the  sept 
of  0*Byme,  still  more  antient  claimants,  being  unable  to  produce 
any  written  titles  showing  their  right  to  those  lands,  the  entire 
territory  was  taken  into  possession  by  the  crown,  and  was  spee- 
dily granted  by  the  king  to  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford. 
By  virtue  of  that  grant  Earl  Fitzwilliam  at  present  enjoys  a  noble 
revenue  from  this  part  of  the  county  of  Wicklow  :  but  the  fee  of 
the  glen  is  divided  between  Sir  Francis  Hutchesson,  Bart,  and 
Mr.  Tottenham. 

*  This  epithet  is  by  no  means  derived,  as  some  may  be  inclined 
to  suppose,  from  the  Irish-English  compounds  Macmaurice  or  Macmorris; 
with  neither  of  which  names  (Maurice  or  ^orris,)  however  respectable, 
has  the  family  of  Lord  Geoffrey  de  Montemarisco  any  paternal  connexion. 
The  derivation  of  the  title,  or  distinction,  in  question  is  not  only  purely 
local,  but  it  is  fundamentally  correct;  being  altogether  assimilated  to  the 
Anglo-Norman  De  Marisco  and  De  Montemarisco:  the  *'  Mor-ruisc  and 
Muine  (monM)  mor-risc/*  in  the  Irish  language,  literally  signifying  the 
same  thing:  viz.  a  great  morass  or  marsh ;  and  a  mountain  in  a  marsh  or 
moor.  Hence  came  the  "  Muine-tir-mhicmor-ruisc,'*  the  territory  and 
mountain-region  of  the  son  of  De  Marisco.  In  after  times,  in  consequence 
of  Lord  Geoffrey's  styling  himself  *'  Macmorghuis,"  (pronounced  Mac- 
moriah,)  which  means,  according  to  O'Reilly  "  the  son  or  chieftain  of 
noble  deeds,'*  the  posterity  of  this  nobleman,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
the  chief  of  this  house,  waa  usually,  though  not  constantly,  down  to  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  distinguished  by  the  title  **  Mac- 
mniriah,  Macmorish,  and  Macmorres,"  and  the  district  to  which  we  refer 
waa  called  *'  Macmorrbs's  country.'* 
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Near'tUe  small  village  of  Bonbalt,  the  property  of  Mr.  Car- 
rol, of  Bolynvre^  is  Rossana,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Tighe.  This 
agreeable  maBsion  is  surrounded  by  a  demesne  of  considerable 
extent,  shaded  with  much  venerable  wood,  and  acquires  a  pow-» 
erfvl  interest  from  a  former  higbly-gifted  and  amiable  resident, 
the  late  Mrs.  Tighe,  author  of  Psyche,  and  other  admired  pocans. 
It  was  in  this  retirement  that  the  fine  imagination  of  that  lady  ex- 
patiated, amidst  scenes  favourable  to  the  efforts  of  the  muse  -,  and 
the  virtue^  which  marked  her  brief,  but  distinguished,  career,  are 
still  vivid  in  the  remembrance  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  classes.* 

In  this  vicinity  is  Dvhras,  one  of  the  sublime  glens  which 
enrich  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  of  Wicklow.     This  wild 

*  Mary  Tighe  was  born  in  Dublin^  in  the  year  1774,  and  died  at  Wood- 
stock, in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  on  the  24th  of  March  1810.  Thia  excellent 
and  interesting;  wbman  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Blashford, 
librarian  to  St.  Patrick^s  library,  Dublin.    Her  fine. intellectual  powers 
Were  left  to  the  cultivation  of  an  exemplary  mother,  as  her  father  died  dnriog 
her  infancy.   She  married  her  maternal  cousin,  Henry  Ti^he,  of  Rosaana  s 
and  the  romantic  scenery  of  this  residence  improved  her  taste  for  natural 
beauty,  and  strengthened  her  powers  of  imagination.     Devoted  to  the 
mnses,  with  all  the  incitements  of  social  happiness  and  a  highly  pictu- 
resque'country,  she  frequently  employed  her  leisure  hours  in  the  delight- 
fal  occupation  of  transcribing  the  workings  of  a  delicate  mind,  and  strong 
fancy,  in  poetical  composition.    The  poem  of  Psyche,  containing  the  most 
beautiful  delineations  of  human  sensibilities,  blended  with  the  harmonies 
of  nature,  was  first  printed  at  a  private  press  at  Rossana,  and  circulated 
among  her  chosen  friends,  as  were  most  of  her  smaller  productions,  before 
the  whole  were  presented  to  the  public  at  large.     In  the  midst  of  these 
refined  enjoyments,  not  less  beloved  for  the  estimable  qualities  of  her 
heart  than  admired  for  the  eiTusions  of  her  brilliant  imagination,  she  was 
attacked  with  a  dangerous  disease,  which,  after  six  years  of  suffering, 
snatched  her  from  the  society  of  her  friends  and  the  literature  of  her  country « 
which  she  had  enriched  and  adorned,  in  the  37th  year  of  her  age.    The 
accomplishments,  personal  and  mental,  of  this  highly  gifted  lady,  together 
with  the  purity  and  benevolence  of  her  life,  rendered  her  an  object  of  uni- 
versal admiration,  and  her  surviving  friends  could  not  have  devised  a  mode 
of  commemorating  her  numerous  virtues  more  congenial  with  her  character 
than  that  which  they  adopted.     Her  poems  were  collected  and  published, 
and  the  profits  applied  to  the  endowment  of  an  hospital  ward,  attached  to 
the  *'  House  of  Refuge,"  a  charitable  institution  founded  by  her  mpther. 
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Aud'rokQdntic  paas  pitrt^kee  ia  character  lyitfa  tboa^  alre^Mly  dfe- 
scribed,  as  regards  varieties  of  aoble  scenery,  produced  by  ridges 
of  wooded  mountains,  with  interspersed  masses  of  rock  overr 
hanging  a  narrow  vale,  in  countless  fantastic,  threatening,  or 
lovdy  forms.  As  a  collective  object  it  has  potent  claims  upon 
admiration.  On  attaining  the  summit  of  a  lofty  .eminence,  the 
eye  is  delighted  with  the  magnificence  of  scenery  crowded  into 
one  vast  picture..  The  winding  stream  of  the  glen  flows  through 
a  verdant  tract ;  and  two  small  islands,  thickly  planted,  embeU 
lish  its  meandering  course.  An  antient  castle,  the  former  abode 
of  a  proprietor  of  Irish  or  Anglo-Norman  race,  rears  its  hoary 
head  from  the  vale,  having  in  front  a  view  of  the  wide  sea,  and 
being  sheltered  behind  by  the  mountain  sides,  clothed  with  forest 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  barriers  of  the  glen  erect  their  ponderous 
masses  in  forms  varying  between  the  capricious,  the  terrific,  and 
the  attractive. 

The  first  Lord  Rossmore,  in  whom  was  vested  the  property 
of  this  fine  district,  caused  an  excellent  road  to  be  made  through 
the.  glen  ;  and,  about  midway  in  its  progress,  on  a  spot  that 
would  seem  consecrated  to  poetical  dreams,  his  lordship  built  a  • 
cottage,  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers  visiting  Dunran. — 
Whilst  recommending  this  glen  to  the  notice  of  the  painter,  and 
those  capable  of  feeling  the  charms  of  pictorial  beauty,  we  reluc* 
tantly  observe  that,  in  times  too  recent,  its  recesses  echoed  to 
the  shocks  of  tumult  and  destruction.  The  deluded  insurgents, 
flying  after  their  defeat  at  Newtown  Mount  Kennedy,  in  1798, 
sought  refuge  in  this  deep  vale,  but  were  pursued  by  the  king*s 
forces,  and  many  were  here  put  to  the  sword. 

Rathdevm  is  a  small,  but  neat,  town,  situated  on  the  estate 
of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  in  the  barony  of  Balynacor.  The  approach 
Uy  this  place,  from  the  Glancly  road,  is  highly  picturesque.  The 
winding  Avon  presents  itself  in  two  places,  flowing  gracefully 
through  a  pleasing  vale.  The  town  stands  on  the  ascent  and 
summit  of  a  hill,  and  is  entered  over  a  stone  bridge,  after  de- 
scending the  tedious  length  of  a  mountain  road.  Here  is  a  public 
ball  for  the  sale  of  flannels  j  and  a  fair  is  held  on  the  first  Monday 
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of  every  mohth  (with  tiie  escepUon  of  Jttly^  wlieii  it  is  hdd  ob 
the  second  Monday^)  for  the  meeting  of  the  mannlaotarers  and 
purchasers  from  Dublin.  This  is  a  spadons  building,  composed 
of  stone^  erected  at  the  expense  of  Earl  FitzwilUam,  and  finished 
in  1793.  The  cost  of  the  erection  was  ^^500^  and  his  lordship 
receiTes  2<^.  on  the  sale  of  each  piece  of  flannel,  consisting  of 
twelve  yards,  of  the  value  of  from  1#.  2i^.  to  2«.  6d.  per  yard. 
According  to  a  statement  published  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  the  total 
^sale  for  twelve  years  ending  1809,  was  55,042  pieces.  The 
parish  church  is  a  respectable  modem  building.  A  dispensary  has 
been  established  in  this  town  -,  and  a  Sunday-school,  designed  for 
children  of  all  religious  denominations,  is  held  in  the  flannel-hall, 
under  the  direction  of  several  neighbouring  gentlemen.  It  has 
been  supposed  thai  Rathdmm  was  the  Dumtm,  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy as  the  capital  of  Meuapii.  At  this  place  were  seated  the 
chiefs  of  Coulan,  who  probably  bestowed  on  it  the  appellation  by 
which  it  has  been  long  known.  In  the  year  1595,  the  Lord  De- 
puty Fitzwilliam  took  Rathdrum  from  Pheagh  Mac  Hugh  O'Byme, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  troublesome  enemies  of  the  English 
government  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

From  Rathdrum  we  diverge  towards  the  north-west,  and 
penetrate  the  mountainous  region  in  the  barony  of  Balynacor,  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  the  reader  to  GlendaLogh,  celebrated 
for  the  ruins  of  ecclesiastical  buildings,  very  generally  known 
under  the  appellation  of  the  Seven  Churches.* 

The  road  leading  from  Rathdrum  to  that  interesting  spot, 
passes  through  part  of  Gleniiai«aub,  or  Glbnmalibb,  a  ^'ailey 
unpleasantly  distinguished  in  the  history  of  Lieinster  during  many 
years  of  the  sixteenth  century .  The  country  assumes  progressively 
a  black  and  threatening  aspect  as  we  enter  this  district^  and,  at 
length,  the  traveller  is  almost  induced  to  believe  that  he  has  quitted 


*  It  may  be  here  observed  that,  throagh  the  central  part  of  the  i 
tainoQs  district  of  Wicklow,  ui  excellent  road,  termed  the  Military  Remi^ 
has  beea  constructed  since  the  year  1 799.  This  road  commences  at  Radi- 
fiimham,  and  opens  a  communication  between  the  capital  and  the  Interior 
and  louth-westem  parts  of  the  county. 
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the  habitable  worlds  so  profound  and  cheerless  is  the  apparently 
interminable  scene.  Steep  monntuns  and  broken  rocks  impend 
oyer  the  glen  on  both  sides ;  and  from  several  elevated  points  of 
the  road  an  extensive  view  is  obtained  of  the  steril  gloom,  which 
increases  in  every  mile  of  our  advance.  Sometimes  mountain- 
streams  descend  between  the  crannies  of  the  rocks,  their  channels 
encumbered  by  huge  and  rugged  masses,  denoting  the  fury  of  their 
passage  in  the  wintry  months.  In  a  few  small  intervening  vales 
are  found  dots  of  human  habitation,  surrounded  by  strips  of  pas- 
ture, and  shielded  by  scanty  plantations.  But  these  recluse 
dwellings  fail  to  enliven  the  view,  and  rather  augment  the  chilling 
effects  of  this  desolate  scene,  by  identifying  man,  in  a  severity  of 
privations,  with  the  awful  aspect  of  nature  in  her  frowning  mood. 
The  Avonbeg  takes  rise  in  Glenmalaur,  but  winds  through  its 
terrors  with  few  touches  of  alleviating  beauty.  Beyond  the 
rocky  barriers  on  each  side,  are  spread  unfriendly  mountains,  in 
long  succession.  The  glen  terminates  in  a  rocky  ascent,  down 
which  the  waters  of  the  highlands  fall  precipitately.  Beyond  lies 
a  vast  tract  of  uninhabited  mountain  and  bog. 

The  few  features  of  artificial  cultivation  connected  with  this 
cheerless  district,  may  be  noticed  in  a  brief  section.  Near  the 
entrance  of  the  glen,  andsoftening  the  approach  to  its  mostobscure 
parts,  is  a  substantial  dwelling,  the  residence  of  W.  Kemmis,  Esq. 
The  wild  country  in  the  vicinity  of  this  house  is  ameliorated  by 
extensive  plantations.  Deep  in  the  solitude  of  the  valley  are 
barracks,  capable  of  holding  300  infantry;  and,  at  the  distance  of 
about  one  mile  from  the  barracks,  are  lead  mines,  worked  with 
some  success.* 

The  historical  particulars  relating  to  Glenmalaur  require  more 

*  We  should  not  omit  to  obflerTe  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  barracks  b 
mn  inn,  of  a  homely  character,  but  well  provided  with  the  solid  essentials 
of  accommodation.  As  a  proof  that  the  traveller  visiting  Glendalogh,  or 
otherwise  led  to  this  remote  tract,  need  not  fear  trusting  to  the  comforts  of 
this  *'  hostel,*'  it  may  be  observed  that  the  present  writer,  in  September, 
1819,  succeeded  in  the  occupancy  of  the  principal  apartments  to  a  noble 
earl  and  l^s  lady,  who  possess  much  neighbouring  property,  and  had  passed 
sereral  days  on  this  recluse  spot. 
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extended  notice.  Its  mazy  recesses  would  appear  suited  to  t^e 
retreat  of  predatory  bauds ;  its  sable  mountains  and  craggy  locki 
want  no  finisliing  touches  of  the  terrific,  except  legends  of  maitia) 
exploit :  and  history,  in  many  tragicf  p«ges>  supplies  images  to 
complete  the  thrill  of  soul  to  which  the  spectator  i^  subject.  In 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elissabeth  this  glen  afforded  a  principal  fastness 
to  the  celebrated  Pheagh  Mac  Hugh  O*  Byrne,  whose  courage 
and  power  are  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  reluctant  testimony  of 
several  contemporary  writers. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  hardy  natives  of  this  county 
were  long  enabled,  by  the  natural  advantages  of  their  territory, 
to  hold  at  bay  the  £nglish  in  their  utmost  pride  of  military  disci- 
pline, and  that  they  also  committed  acts  perniciously  aggressive, 
by  rapidly  entering  and  spoiling  contiguous  cultivated  and  enriched 
districts.  Their  mountainous  retreats,  inde^^  foi^ned  an  asylum 
for  malcontents,  and  consUtuted  the  head-quarters  of  the  dis- 
affected in  this  part  of  the  island.  So  vexatious,  if  not  formidable, 
was  .found  the  continued  warfare  agitated  by  these  mountain-septs, 
that^  when  Sir  Jamos  Cn>£ts  was  deputed  to  the  government  of 
Ireland,  in  1551,  he  was  instructed, ''  above  all  things^  to  reduce 
the  Byrnes  and  Tooles,  and  their  country.** 

Amongst  the  leaders  of  the  0*Bymes,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
PheagU  Mac  Hagh  excelled  in  the  qualities  most  dreaded  by  the 
English  government.  Spencer,  whose  dislike  of  the  Irish  pre- 
vented him  from  justly  appreciating  any  individual  character  of 
this  nation,  speaks  of  Pheagh  Mac  Hugh  with  unfounded  contend, 
although  with  unequivocal  alarm.^    Concerning  the  tenonr  of  his 

*  After  using  arg^aments  to  show  that  the  right  to  the  country  over 
which  Pheagh  Mac  Hugh  exercised  domination,  was  **  absolutely  in  ker 
miyesty/*  Spencer  observes  that,  '*  if  it  were  not,  yet  could  it  not  be  in 
this  Feagh,  but  in  O'Brin,  which  is  the  ancient  lord  of  all  that  countrey; 
for  be  and  his  auncestours  were  but  followers  unto  O^Brin  i  and  his  grand- 
father Shane  Mac  Terlagh,  was  a  man  of  meanest  regard  amongst  them, 
neither  having  wealth  nor  power  But  his  sonne,  Hugh  Mac  Shane,  the 
father  of  this  Fcagh,  first  began  to  lift  up  his  head,  and  through  the  strength 
and  great  fastness  of  Glun^malory  which  adjoyneth  unto  his  house  of 
Ballinecor,  drew  unto  him  many  theeves  and  out-lawes,  which  fled  unto 
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adloiiBi  )»  they  were  injoriotts  to  the  public  peace^  the^e  can  bd 
now  bat  one  opinion.  The  dispassionate  examiner,  howeyer^ 
■QBt  admit  that  whilst  he  was,  assuredly,  one  of  the  brarest  and 
most  wily  of  Elizabeth's  Irish  opponents^  he  was  not  destitute  of 
generosity,  and  several  other  virtues,  which  acted  in  alleviation  of 
hereditary  ferocity,  and  dignified  the  mde  grandeur  of  his  cha^ 
racter. 

At  Balynacor,  on  the  verge  of  Glenmalaar^  this  renowned 
chieftain  held  his  unpolished  court  5  and  the  glen,  with  its  pre- 
cincts, afforded  to  his  desultory  bands  a  &stness  more  secure  than 
artificial  ramparts  of  stone.  Spencer,  noticing  Pheagh  Mac  Hnghi 
io  his  <«  View  of  the  Stete  of  Ireknd,"  observes,  that  '<  all  the 
parts  about  him  being  up  in  a  madding  moode,  as  the  Moores  in 
Ldz,  the  Gavenaghes  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  and  some  of  the 
Butlers  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  they  all  flocke  unto  him,  and 
drawe  into  his  countrey,  as  to  a  strong  hould,  where  they  thinke 
to  be  safe  from  all  that  prosecute  them.  And  from  thence  they 
doe,  at  their  pleasures,  breake  out  into  all  the  borders  adjoyning, 
which  are  well  peopled  -countries,  as  the  counties  of  Dublin,  of 
Kildare,  of  Catherlagh,  of  Kilkenny,  of  Wexford,  with  the  spoiles 
whereof  they  victuall  and  strengthen  themselves." 

Some  few  dates  connected  with  the  career  of  this  chief  of  the 
O 'Byrnes,  the  legend  of  whose  exploits  is  so  peculiarly  conso- 
nant with  the  wild,  tumultuary,  and  fearful  character  of  Glen-* 
malaur,  may  not  be  altogether  unacceptable.  In  the  years  1577» 
1578,  and  1580,  he,  in  alliance  with  several  malcontent  lords, 
of  Anglo-Norman  derivation,  harassed  the  English  pale;  and  in 
the  last-named  year  he  obtained  a  sanguinary  victory,  at  Glen- 
dalogh,  not  far  from  Glenmalaor.     In  1595,  on  a  reverse  of 

the  ftaccoar  of  that  glynne,  as  to  a  Banctaaryv  and  brought  anto  him  part 
of  the  spoyle  of  all  the  countrey,  through  which  he  grew  strong,  and  io 
short  space  got  unto  himselfe  a  great  name  thereby  amongst  the  Irish,  in 
whose  footing  this  his  sonne  continuing,  hath,  through  many  unhappy 
occasions,  increased  his  said  name,  and  the  opinion  of  his  greatness,  inso- 
much that  now  he  is  become  a  dangerous  enemy  to  deale  withalU"  View 
of  the  State  of  Ireland,  &c.' 

VOL.  I.  u 
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fiortDike^  ke  made  bis  sabmission  at  Dublin ;  and^  on  tbe  Ibllowfai; 
day^  Gaptiun  Kicbard  Wiogfield  was  knigbted  by  tbe  yiceroy, 
as  a  reward  for  bis  services  agtiinst  so  potent  a  cbieftain.  On 
tbe  30tb  of  December^  1596,  bis  sept  was  defeated  by  tbe  British 
troops,  after  a  sbarp  action;  and  tbe  year  1597>  was  the  hat 
of  his  tnrbulent  life.  He  fell  in  an  engagement  with  tbe  Lord 
Depnty,  Sir  William  Russell^  fovgbt  on  tbe  7tb  of  May;  and  his 
son,  Phelim  Mac  Pheagb,  was  elected  to  supply  bis  place,  as 
chief  of  tbe  0*Bymes.* 

In  tbe  year  1600,  Phelim  Mac  Pbeagh  made  a  bnmble  aab- 
mission  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  company  with  several  other  Irish 
toparchs ;  but  be  gave  offence  to  tbe  government  before  the  expi- 
ration of  tbe  same  year;  and  we  find,  in  the  first  volume  of 
Moryson's  History,  an  account  of  an  expedition  undertaken 
against  him  by  the  Deputy  (Lord  Mountjoy),  who  appeared  before 
his  house  so  suddenly,  that  he  with  difficulty  escaped  at  a  bac^ 
vnndow,  and  his  wife  and  eldest  son  were  taken  prisoners.  This 
chief  of  the  0*Bymes  died  at  his  caitie  of  Balifnacor,  in  the  year 
1630,  leaving  issue  several  sons,  to  the  eldest  of  whom  (this 
county  having  then  become  shire  ground)  he  d^nised  the  castle 
and  demense.  The  descendants  of  Pheagb  Mac  Hugh,  in  the 
senior  male  line,  became  extinct  in  tbe  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 

*  We  cannot  conclade  onr  notice  of  this  npland  warrior,  wlio  had  many 
qualifications  which  might  have  obtained  a  high  degree  of  heroic  fame, 
in  better  days,  and  under  different  circumstances  of  fortnnei  witliont  oh« 
serving  that  there  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  W.  Betham  a  canons  MS. 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Chevalier  do  Montmorency,  and  coaCaias 
an  account  of  the  marriage  between  Pheagh  Mac  Hnghand  Rose  Ny-Toole. 
It  appears,  from  this  instrument,  that  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the  sept 
were  held  in  common  by  those  of  the  name.  Tke  O^Byrme,  or  chief,  pre- 
siding alone  over  the  castles  and  fortresses,  claimed  no  distinct  title, 
separately  from  the  tribe,  over  any  portion  of  their  domain.  Hence  all 
tbe  members  of  the  sept  were  obliged  to  subscribe  their  assent  to  tbe  join- 
ture of  Pheagh  Mac  Hugh's  wife,  and  to  have  the  same  settled  upon  the 
whole  of  their  lands  and  possessions.  The  trustees  to  this  article,  whkfc 
bears  date  1693,  were  Henry  Walsh  of  Shanganagh,  and  Pierce  Walsh  of 
Kilgobbin,  Esquires;  Redmond  Mac  Pheagh,  and  Phelim  Mac  Pheagh, 
the  sons  of  the  chieftain,  being  parties  to  the  same. 
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centsry.  The  present  Sir  John-Fleming^Leicestcr  Byr&e^  of 
Tably,  in  tlie  oonnty  of  Chester^  Bart,  and  tlie  family  of  Byme^ 
el  CaUinteely^  in  the  county  of  Dablin,  and  of  Balymanns^  oonnty 
of  Widdow^  are  descended  from  junior  branches* 

Such  are  the  mountainous  vidlds  amidst  which,  in  deep  soli- 
tode  and  awful  quiet,  is  situated  Glbndalooh,  celebrated  in  early 
ages  of  Christianity  for  the  comparadTe  splendour  of  its  religioua 
piles,  and  for  a  dty  of  considerable  population ;  now  a  melan- 
choly waste,  romantic  in  character,  and  rich  in  antiquities,  bat 
visited  by  few,  except  the  curious  traveller  and  fanciful  plgrim  • 
Pkenoua  to  a  description  of  this  singular  glen,  and  a  notice  of  its 
wchitactural  vestiges,  it  must  be  desiraUe  that  we  should  present, 
an  outlme  of  historical  intelligence  respectmg  its  rise  in  celebrity, 
and  the  circumstances  wUch  caused  it  to  be  abandoned  as  a  place 
ofi^dence. 

St.  Coemgene,  or  Keivin,  by  which  latter  appellation  he  ia 
usually  distinguished,  is  said  to  have  descended  fcom  a  noble 
family,  and  was  bom  in  the  year  498.  At  the  age  of  seven  years 
he  was  placed  under  the  care  and  tuition  of  Petrocus,  a  Briton, 
who  had  passed  many  years  in  Ireland  for  the  exercise  4>f  learning* 
Afler  pursuing  his  more  advanced  studies,  for  a  considerable  time> 
in  the  ''  cell  of  three  holy  anachorites,'*  St.  Keivin  embraced 
the  monastic  profession.  On  taking  upon  him  the  cowl,  here- 
tired,  says  Archdall,  "  to  these  wtlds,  where  he  wrote  many 
learned  works.**  It  is  generally  admitted  that  he  founded  an  abbey 
at  Glendalogh,  and  presided  here  as  abbot  and  bishop  for  many 
years.  He  died  on  the  3rd  of  June,  618,  "  having  nearly  com- 
peted the  uncommon  and  venerable  age  of  190  years.** 

•  the  aanexed  view  of  Qlendalof  h  is  Uken  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
iTy-chnrch,  on  the  road  leadinf  to  the  bridge,  or  stepping  stooes.  In  the 
vale  beiow  are  seen  the  round  tower,  with  the  remains  of  the  cathedra!  and 
thoM  of  Trinity  church.  More  to  the  left  U  St.  Kelvin's  kitchen,  with  its 
y^ii  attached  tower.  The  high  mountain  ahove  the  buildings  is  Kemy- 
derry .  The  mountain  in  shade  on  the  left  is  Derrybawn  i  and  that  in  the 
dirtance  is  Lngduff.  In  the  latter  mountun  is  the  recess^  or  rocky  chamber, 
called  St.  Kelvin's  bed. 
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The  eminent  virtttes  and  exemplary  sanctity  of  thiB  holy  mattf 
and  the  miracles  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  him,  drew,  as  we 
are  told  by  the  author  of  Monastioon  Hibernicom^  "  nniltitQde» 
from  towns  and  cities,  from  ease  and  affluence,  from  the  care» 
and  avocations  of  civil  life,  and  from  the  comforts  and  joys  of 
society,  to  be  spectators  of  his  pious  acts  and  sharers  in  his  merits, 
and,  with  him,  to  encounter  every  severity  of  climate  and  condittoa. 
This  influence  extended  even  to  Britain,  and  induced  St.Mochuorog 
to  convey  himself  hither,  who  fixed  his  residence  in  a  cell  on  the 
east  side  of  Glendalogh,  where  a  city  soon  sprang  up,  and  a 
seminary  was  founded,  from  whence  were  sent  forth  many  saints 
and  exemplary  men,  whose  sanctity  and  learning  diffiised  around 
the  western  world  that  universal  light  of  letters  and  religion, 
which,  in  the  earlier  ages,  shone  so  resplendent  throoghout  this 
remote  and  at  that  time  tranquil  isle,  and  were  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  it." 

It  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Harris  that  St.  Keivin  first  founded  the- 
church  of  Glendalogh  as  an  abbey  only ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  evi* 
dent  that  this  place  speedily  grew  into  the  see  of  a  bishop.  The 
diocess  of  Glendalogh  was  of  great  extent,  and  comprised  nearly 
all  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin.  It  is  observed  by  the 
same  writer,  in  his  edition  of  Ware*s  Antiquities,  (vol.  i.  p.  371) 
that  *^  in  the  confirmation  of  Pope  Alexander  ILL,  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  this  see  to  Maickus,  Bishop  of  Glendtdoch,  A.  D. 
1I79>  we  find  no  less  than  fifty  denominations,  or  particulars, 
recited  j  and  that  Dublin  itself  stood  in  the  diocess  of  GlendalocK 
is  mentioned  in  the  preamble  of  the  bull  of  Pope  Honorius  III. 
A.  D.  1216  3  whereby  that  pope  confirms  the  union  that  Paparo 
had  made."  * 

The  see  of  Glendalogh  subsisted  until  the  reign  of  King  John, 
at  which  time  the  diocess  was  united  with  that  of  Dublin.*    But 

•  In  the  additions  to  Sir  J.  Ware  by  Mr.  Harris,  are  a  copy  and  trans- 
lation of  a  curious  '*  letter  concerning  the  Palls  sedt  into  Ireland,**  written 
by  Felix,  Archbishop  of  Taam,  contemporary  with  the  last  legal  bishop  of 
Glendalogh.  From  the  following  passage  we  learn  that  Glendalogh  bad 
been  declining  in  importance  and  resort,  from  about  the  date  at  which  Ibe 
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it'Wiitild  appear  that  this  was  considered,  by  many,  as  an  objec- 
tionable stretch  of  power,  and  the  measure  was  naturally  opposed 
by  the  sept  of  OToole,  within  whose  territory  stood  the  antient 
see.  It. has  been  conjectured  that  the  see  was  kept  constantly 
'  filled  by  that  sept  for  many  succeeding  stges,  although  the  tempo- 
ralities were  priucipaliy  estranged.  Many  instances  of  this 
*'  usurpation  *'  are  recorded.  Friar  Dennis  White,  the  last  of 
these  nominal  prelates,  surrendered  his  possession  in  the  year 
1497>  and  the  archbishops  of  Dublin  haye  ever  since  presided 
orer  the  united  sees,  without  interruption. 

Some  scanty  materials  collected  by  Mr.  Archdall  towards  the 
history  of  the  Abbey  of  Glendalogh,  involve  several  particulars 
relating  to  the  annals  of  the  city.  But  his  authorities  deal  in  no 
other  than  the  prominent  events  of  Are,  massacre,  and  rapine  \ 
and,  unhappily,  this  city  of  the  mountains  afforded  a  prolific  theme 
for  the  labours  of  such  annalists.  We  decline  a  chronological 
detail  of  the  enormities  here  practised,  but  it  may  be  proper  to 
notice  some  of  the  principal  of  these  woful  occurrences.  In  the 
year  770,  Glendalogh  was  destroyed  by  fire^  and  in  830,  the 
abbey  was  plundered  by  the  Danes.  The  ravages  committed  by 
that  people  were  so  frequently  repeated,  that  we  may  condense 
the  intelligence  respecting  their  aggressions,  by  observing  that 
they  appear  to  have  considered  this  religious  retreat  as  a  deposi* 
tory  of  rich  offerings,  to  be  emptied  by  sacrilegious  aVarice  as  soon 
as. replenished  by  votive  piety.  In  the  year  1020,  ''  Glendalogh 
was  reduced  by  fire  to  a  heap  of  ruins )"  and  we  are  told  that 
thrice,  in. an  advanced  part  of  the  same  century,  the  city  was 
consumed  by  accidental  conflagration.  Trifling  particulars  may 
not  be  altogether  devoid  of  interest,  when  they  relate  to  a  place 

English,  or  Anglo-Normans,  acquired  possession  of  the  city  of  Dublin : 
"  the  holy  church  in  the  mountains,  although  antientiy  it  was  held  in  great 
veneration  on  account  of  SU  Keywin,  who  lived  a  solitary  life  In  that  place, 
'is  DOW  so  waste  and  desolate,  and  hath  been  so  for  near  fourty  yean  past, 
that  of  a  church  it  is  become  a  den  and  nest  of  thieves  and  robbers;  so  that 
more  murders  are  committed  in  that  valley,  than  in  any  other  place  in 
Ireland,  occasioned  by  the  vast  and  desert  solitude  thereof."  VTare's 
Antiquities,  &c.  by  Harris,  vol.  i.  pp.  376— 7, 
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of  which  scarcely  any  domestic  traces^  or  dyic 'records,  are  noir 
remaining  I  and  we,  therefore,  mention  that,  in  1177«  "  an  asto- 
nishing flood  ran  through  this  city,  by  which  the  bridge  and  miiU 
were  swept  away,  and  fishes  remained  in  the  midst  of  the  town/' 
In  1309,  Piers  de  Gareston,  the  well-known  faTOorite  of  Edward 
IL  defeated  the  sq>t  of  0*Byme  in  this  neighbonrhood.  He 
'^  rebuilt  the  castles  of  Mae  Adam  and  Kenmj  cnt  down  and 
acowered  the  'pass  between  Castle-Keivin  and  Glendalogh,  in 
despite  of  the  Irish)  and  then  made  his  offering  at  the  shrine  of 
St.  KdTin."  In  the  summer  of  1398,  the  English  forces,  as  we 
leam{from  the  **  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,*'  burnt  and  destroyed 
the  city.  It  would  appear  that  Glendalogh,  long  declining,  never 
recovered  from  the  injuries  then  inflicted,  but  has,  ever  since, 
remained  a  dejected  solitude,  the  theme  of  no  other  pages  than 
those  of  the  antiquary  and  poet.  We  may  add  to  the  above  broad 
features  in  the  annals  of  this  deserted  glen,  that,  on  the  85th  of 
August,  1580,  an  English  force  commanded  by  Lord  Grey  de 
Wilton,  was  here  defeated,  with  considerable  loss,  by  the  Irish 
under  Pheagh  Mac  Hugh  0*Byrne,  and  Eustace,  Visconnt  Bal- 
tinglass.  The  queen's  troops,  writes  Iceland,  "had  to  enter  n 
Bteep,  marshy,  valley,  perplexed  with  rocks,  and  winding  ir* 
regularly  through  hills  thickly  wooded.  As  they  advanced,  they 
found  themselves  more  and  more  encumbered ;  and  either  swnk 
into  the  yielding  soil,  so  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  action,  or 
were  obliged  to  clamber  over  rocks  which^disordered  their  march. 
In  the  midst  of  confusion  and  distress,  a  sudden  volley  from  Urn 
woods  was  poured  in  upon  them,  without  any  appearance  of  an 
enemy 3  and  repeated  with  terrible  execution.  Soldiers  and 
officers  fell,  without  any  fair  opportunity  of  signaliang  their 
valour.  Audley,  Moore,  Cosby,  and  Sir  Peter  Carew,  all  dis- 
tinguished officers,  were  slain  in  this  rash  adventure.'* 

Glendalogh  is  situated  in  the  barony  of  Ballinaoor,  at  the 
distance  of  about  twenty-four  miles  from  DubHn,  towards  tie 
south.  The  name  is  derived,  like  most  other  early  denonunatbua 
of  places,  from  obvious  and  characteristic  natural  features,  aodl 
implies  the  glen,  or  valley,  of  the  two  lakes.    The  glen  extends 
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ftx»m  east  to  west^  and  is  open  in  the  former  direction^  bat  en- 
dosed  in  every  other  part  by  steep  and  lofty  monntaiDs.  A 
singolar  and  striking  view  of  tbe  scene  which  the  traveller  is 
a|)proaching^  may  be  obtained  from  the  neighbonrhood  of  the 
barraeks^  not  fiaur  from  the  opening  of  the  vale  towards  the  east. 
The  sequestered  recesses  of  this  solemn  tract  are  here  partially 
revealed^  rich  in  a  group  of  rnins^  above  which  rises  a  stately 
round  tower.  Behind  these  perishing  relics  (the  sole  remuns  of 
the  city!)  riises  an  abrupt  and  very  lofty  mountain^  of  fantastic 
sh^e. 

Near  its  commencement  the  vale  is  of  an  expanded  and  a  com- 
paratively cheerful  character^  with  broad  but  neglected  tracts  of 
meadow^  or  pasture^  watered  by  the  flow  of  the  Avonmore.  But 
the  mountains  speedily  relinquish  their  shelving  positions^  draw 
nearer  in  a  fearful  abruptness  of  ascent^  and  spread  a  thick  mantle 
of  gloom  over  the  consecrated  but  forsaken  district.  The  first 
architectural  object  which  arrests  attention  *  is  a  building  whose 
antient  appellation  is  forgotten^  and  which  is  now  known  only  • 
by  a  name  familiarly  borrowed  from  the  vestment  which  screens 
its  decay  3 — ^that  of  the  Ivy  Church.  This  ruin  is  situated  to  the 
south  of  the  traveller's  progress,  and  near  the  customary  path. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  towards  the  south-east,  are 
the  remains  of  a  building  called  by  Mr.  Archdall  and  Dr.  Led- 
wich,  the  Priory  of  St.  Saviour,  and  a  chapel,  which  had  been 
buried  in  obscurity  for  many  ages,  and  was  discovered  only  a  few 
years  back.  At  the  distance  of  about  a  furlong  to  the  west  of  the 
Ivy  Church,  we  reach  the  former  market-place  of  the  city  5  to 
the  south  of  which  are  the  cathedral  j  a  round  tower  3  St.  Kei-» 
vin*s  Kitchen;  and  other  remains  of  ecclesiastical  buildings. 
Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  glen  are  the  ruins  of  the  abbey. 

The  two  lakes  which  afford  an  appellation  to  this  glen,  are 

*  It  will  be  obeerved  that  names  are  ascribed  to  several  of  tbese  ruined 
eOUIceSy  on  no  other  authority  than  that  of  local  tradition.  Tbe  topography 
dt  Irsland  was  so  utterly  neglected  for  many  ages*  that  Glendalogh  has 
become  an  olject  of  enquiry  at  a  period  too  late  for  the  attainment  of 
accaiacy  in  detlgaating  its  numerous  perisUng  fabrics. 
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situated  to  the  west  of  the  cathedral  and  the  site  of  the  antieBt 
city.  These  are  divided  by  a  watery  meadow ;  and  a  cataract 
enriches  the  interstice  of  two  mountains^  towards  the  sooth. 
Here,  on  the  strip  of  land  between  the  waters,  is  the  stony  path 
of  pilgrimage  3  and  the  rains  of  seyeral  crosses,  and  of  a  ciide 
of  stones,  denote  the  places  of  former  ceremonials.  Here,  also, 
we  approach  the  Rhefeart  church,  or  burial  place  of  kings  ^  and 
the  excavation  of  a  lofty  rock,  termed  St.  Keivin*s  bed. — We 
are  now  arrived  at  the  spot  in  which  Glendalogh  stands  revealed 
in  all  the  awful  tranquillity  which  induced  the  selection  of  this 
place  by  St.  Keivin  and  his  followers,  as  a  recess  marked  by  the 
hand  of  nature  for  deep  religious  meditation.  The  lakes  are 
thrown  into  solemn  shade  by  precipitous  mountains  of  a  sable 
tincture,  which  shut  the  profound  waters  from  familiar  visitation^ 
and  form  a  world  peculiarly  their  own,  more  fearful,  black,  and 
like  the  quiet  of  the  grave,  than  man  can  sustain,  for  a  contina« 
ance,  when  under  the  influence  of  his  wonted  habits.  It  is  the 
r^on  of  the  Eremite  5  it  is  the  inspiring  territory  of  the  tragic  poetj 
when  embodying  monstrous  images  that  would  appear  to  have  issued 
from  the  womb  of  night,  thrown  into  a  frightful  half-eadstence  by 
distempered  dreams .  The  gloom  of  this  scenery  overcomes  the  buoy* 
ancy  of  man's  spirit,  and  the  tones  of  worldly  converse  seem  profit- 
nation.  Oppressed  to  extreme  dejection,  we  look  for  relief  to  the 
avenue  by  which  we  entered  5  and  there,  in  a  tract  approaching, 
although  iaintly,  to  the  complexion  of  ordinary  life,  behold  the 
nprecorded  ruins  of  a  religious  city*-the  Palmyra  of  the  desart! 

That  this  picture  is  not  overcharged,  will  be  readily  admitted 
by  those  who  visit  Glendalogh ;  and  the  antiquities  presented  by 
the  vale  are  highly  worthy  of  investigation.  We  have  already 
suggested  that  the  best  guides,  in  an  examination  of  these  ruins, 
are  confused  and  defective.  Even  the  identity  of  the  Severn 
Churches*  is  quite  open  to  discussion ;  but  we  believe  that  these 

*  In  regard  to  the  number  sometimes  obiervable  in  tlie  antieBt  sacred > 
ediaces  of  Ireland,  the  following  extract  will  be  found  aatiiiactory  and 
uaefttl  I    <'The  number  Beven  was  mystical  and  sacred,  and  early  coasa' 
prated  to  religion.    It  began  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  aa^aU  the 
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stmctores  may>  with  some  hope  of  correctness^  be  enniiierated  voh 
follows :— 1.  The  Cathedral.  8.  The  Abbey.  3.  St.  Keivin's 
Kitchen.  4.  Our  Lady's  Church.  5.  The  Rhefeart  Church* 
6.  TeampuU-na-Skellig.  7*  The  Ivy  Church.  In  our  notice  of 
the  principal  ruins  of  Glendalogh,  we  commence  at  the  east^  and 
pursue  a  western  progress  throughout  the  valley. 

The  Ivy  ("kuroh  is  small  and  of  rude  construction^  the  walls 
being  formed  of  unhewn  stones,  dissimilar  in  size.  This  build- 
ing is  roofless,  and  in  the  last  stage  of  decay.  The  entrance  to 
the  body  of  the  church  is  by  a  narrow  and  square-headed  door- 
way j  and  in  that  part  of  the  structure  there  now  remuns  only 
one  window,  about  two  feet  high,  and  ten  inches  in  width; 
round-headed,  and  the  sides  expanding  towards  the  interior.  At 
the  east  end  is  a  semi-circular  arch,  of  large  dimensions,  very 
coarsely  executed,  leading  to  a  small  attached  building,  in  which 
are  two  windows,  one  round-headed,  and  the  other  forming  a 
point,  by  means  of  two  slabs  of  stone  inclining  towards  each 
other,  and  meeting  at  the  top.  At  the  west  end  was  lately  a  cir- 
cular tower,  of  moderate  height  and  diameter,  evidently  designed 
for  a  belfry ;  but  this  part  of  the  building  was  of  very  different 
masonry  to  the  tall  pillar-towers  of  Ireland,  and  fell  to  the  ground 
in  the  wmter  of  1818. 

The  Abbey,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul^ 
18  now  in  so  ruinous  a  condition  as  to  have  lost  nearly  all  traces 

Jewish  rites  were  accommodated  to  it.  It  is  found  amonf  the  Bracbmans 
and  £gyptiaiis.  The  Greek  fathers  extol  its  power  and  efficacy,  and  the 
Lfttin,  as  osoal,  apply  it  to  soperstitions  parposes.  The  church  formed 
yarioas  septenaries.  The  following  is  extracted  from  Arcfahishop  Peckham's 
coDstitatiODs  made  at  Lambeth,  A.  D.  1281,  *  The  most  high  hath  created 
a  medicine  for  the  body  of  man,  reposited  in  seven  vessels,  that  is,  the 
se yen  sacraments  of  the  church.  There  are  seven  articles  of  faith  belonging 
to  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  Seven  articles  belonging  to  Christ's  hn« 
vanity*  There  are  seven  commandments  respecting  man )  seven  capital 
■un,  and  seven  principal  virtues.'  The  Irish  entertained  a  similar  vene« 
imtioa  for  this  number,  witness  the  seven  churches  at  Glendaloch,  Clon- 
macDoit,  laniscathy.  Inch  Derrin,  Inniskealtra,  and  the  seven  altars  at 
Clonfert  and  Holy  Cross."    Antiquities  of  Ireland  by  Gro8e,vol.  ii.  p.  96. 
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of  archiiectural  cliaracter.  The  eartb  rises  in  wayy  biUocks  over 
its  fallen  enrichments^  and  matted  trees  and  brambles  overgrow 
the  decayed  walls.  The  description  of  these  remains^  in  their 
ousting  state^  may  be  nearly  comprised  in  the  above  sentence  ; 
bnt  so  vivid  a  degree  of  cariosity  is  naturally  excited  by  this  an- 
tient  pile^  that  we  extract^  and  present  in  the  margin^  some  ob* 
servationa  made  on  this  spot  by  the  late  Mr.  Archdal1>  abont 
forty  years  back.* 

Amongst  the  most  curious  architectural  vestiges  of  Gl^adn- 
1<^  mnst  be  noticed  a  small  Chapel^  or  Oratory,  which  had  lain 
buried  for  ages  beneath  the  ruins  of  a  contiguous  churchy  nad 
was  restored  to  the  light  of  day  by  the  antiquarian  zeal  of  the 


*  **  The  faint  of  the  abbey  contitt  ef  two  buUdiagi,  parallel  to 
other  (the  larger  one  on  the  louth  being  the  charch) ;  on  the  east  en4  of  the 
abbey  is  an  arch,  of  extremely  carious  workmanship;  the  colamns  on  the 
sides  recede  one  behind  another,  and  are  very  short,  bnt  do  not  diminish  ) 
the  capitals  are  ornamented  in  a  singular  manner,  most  of  them  with  hnman 
heads  at  the  angles,  and  dragons,  or  other  ftUiolous  animals,  at  the  sMes  i 
the  beads  have  mach  the  appearance  of  those  in  Egyptian  sculpture,  with 
large  ears,  long  eyes,  and  the  tresses  of  the  hair  straight  i  the  ring-stones  of 
the  arch  are  indented  triangularly,  in  imitation  of  the  Saxon  architecture, 
and  in  some  parts  human  heads  and  other  ornaments  are  within  the  tri- 
angular mouldings.    On  the  removal  of  some  heaps  of  rubbish  from  ander 
the  ruins  of  this  arch,  a  few  stones  beautifully  carved  were  found,  many 
of  them  belonging  to  the  arches,  and  some  to  the  architrave  of  the  window  ; 
the  architrave  is  twelve  inches  broad,  and  a  pannel  is  sunk,  omameated 
losenge-wise,  and  an  ovelo  forms  the  losenge,  with  a  bead  runiiing  on  eadi 
side  I  the  centre  of  the  losenge  is  decorated  on  one  side,  in  has  relief,  wick 
a  knot  delicately  carved  i  the  other  with  a  flower  in  the  centre,  and 
mouldings  corresponding  to  the  shape  of  the  lozenge.    The  half-losenget 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pilaster,  in  one  is  filled  with  a  has  relief  of  a  hnnMi 
head,  with  a  bird  on  each  side  pecking  at  the  eye«  and  the  other  by  a 
dragon,  twisting  its  head  round  the  tail  turned  up  between  its  logs  into 
the  mouth.    Here  is  another  stone,  apparently  the  capital  of  a  coianm  $ 
two  sides  of  it  are  visible,  both  are  ornamented  with  a  patera,  but  encdi 
side  In  a  diiferent  manner ;  one  consists  of  a  flower  of  sixteen  large  leaves 
and  fifteen  smaller  ones,  relieved  the  eighth  of  an  Inch,  and  the  other  of  six 
leaves  branching  from  the  centre,  with  anoth^  leaf  extenAng  between 
their  points.**    Monast.  Hibem.  p.  771.. 
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late  Btmoel  Hayes^  of  Avondalo,  Eoq.  Tbe  remains  of  tbis  baJU* 
ing  exhibit  &w  traces  of  arcbitectnral  style,  bat  afford  somo 
spedmens  of  antieiit  scalptore,  which,  although  nide,  are  of  great 
interest.  The  chapel  is  abont  fourteen  feet  in  loigth,  by  ten  feel 
in  width,  and  has  been  supposed  to  contain  the  tomb  of  St, 
Keivin.  The  entrance  is  by  a  doorway  towards  the  west,  the 
decayed  arch  of  which,  and  the  capitals  and  bases  of  the  pillars, 
are  adorned  with  yarions  carvings,  in  faint  relief.  In  describing 
the  subjects  of  these  carvings  we  take  advantage  of  some  remarks 
afforded  by  Dr.  Ledwich,  whose  observations  are  nsnally  of  nn« 
equivocal  value,  where  description  alone  is  the  object  in  request. 

The  following  are  the  principal  subjects  represented.  A 
ravenous  quadruped,  probably  a  wolf,  gnawiog  a  human  head. 
The  head  is  large,  and  the  hair,  beard,  and  whiskers  unite  in  be- 
stowing on  it  a  savage  iq[>pearanoe.-~-The  head  of  a  young  man  and  a 
wolf;  the  long  hair  of  the  man  entwined  with  the  tail  of  the  beast* 
The  author  by  whom  we  profit  in  our  notice  of  this  chapel, 
observes  that  **  the  hair  thus  thrown  back  from  the  forehead  was 
the  genuine  Irish  Culan,  Cooleen,  or  OHbb.  Wolves,  until  the 
year  1710,  were  not  extirpated,  and  the  mountains  of  Olendaledi 
must  have  abounded  with  them.  There  was  a  singular  ]Mropriety 
in  joining  the  tail  of  this  animal  with  the  young  man*s  gUbb, 
to  indicate  the  fondness  of  the  one  for  the  pursuit  of  the 
other.*'— A  triangle,  enclosing  a  wolf,  holding  the  end  of  its  tail 
in  ita  mouth.— Two  ravens  picking  a  skull,  the  whole  enclosed 
in  a  triangle.  Dr.  Ledwich  observes  that  this  bird  was  pecnSarly 
sacred  to  Odin,  who  has  been  called  the  King  of  ravens.— A 
central  human  head,  with  a  wolf  on  each  side,  feeding  on  it.— 
,  Various  intersecting  segments  of  circles,  supposed  to  represent 
Runic  Knots.  Dr.  Ledwich  quotes  Keysler  to  show  that  "  there 
were  seven  kinds  of  Runes,  adapted  to  promote  every  human 
acUon  and  wish  according  to  the  ceremonies  used  in  writing  them; 
the  materials  on  which  they  were  written;  the  place  where  they 
were  exposed ;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  drawn ;  whether 
in  tbe  form  of  a  circlci  a  serpent,  a  triangle,'*  or  otherwise,. 

From  the  character  of  these  devices,  the  author  of  the ''  Anti* 
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qidUes  of  Ireland  **  ascribes,  without  hesitadon^  tlie  origin  of  tlie 
atmcture  to  the  Danes.  Here  (writes  Dr.  Ledwich)  "  are  no 
traces  of  Saxon  fenillage,  no  christian  symbok,  no  illasions  to 
sacred  or  legendary  story :  the  sculptures  are  expressive  of  a  savage 
and  uncultivated  state  of  society;"  and,  therefore,  as  is  dearly 
implied  by  his  remarks,  the  work  is  not  Irish  but  Danish.  It 
may  be  observed  that  in  the  sculpture  at  Mount-Cashell,  which  few 
will  suppose  to  have  been  executed  under  Danish  patronage,  there 
is  no  device  that  can  be  deemed  a  ''  christian  symbol;**  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  grotesque  carvings  used  for  church-ornaments 
by  the  Anglo-Normans,  were  often  equally  destitute  of  pious 
reference.  We  might  expatiate  on  the  improbability  of  an  artist 
under  Danish  protection  introducing  a  head  confessedly  Irish,  with 
the  complimentary  allusion  of  attachment  to  the  useful  and  dan- 
gerous chase  of  the  wolf.  But  our  limits  prevent  an  ample  dis- 
cussion of  such  topics ;  and  we  must  rest  contented  with  briefly 
remarking,  that,  since  the  Danes  are  known  to  have  so  frequently 
ravaged  with  sword  and  firebrand  the  consecrated  recesses  d  this 
valley,  it  must  be  deemed  extremely  unlikely  that  they  were,  at 
the  same  time,  the  founders  and  superintendants  of  a  costly  reli- 
gious edifice  in  the  vicinity  of  its  abbey.  Dr.  Ledwich  wooU 
iq[>pear  to  insinuate,  (in  page  181  of  his  *'  Antiquities  of  Irehmd") 
that  the  Danes  "  pillaged  their  own  countrymen'*  when  they 
burst  with  a  sacrilegious  hand  into  the  feeble  sanctuary  of  Glcn- 
dal<^h ;  but  if  he  believe  that  they  had  really  effected  a  stationary 
residence  in  this  mountainous  part  of  the  territory  of  the  0*Too]e8, 
he  will  certainly  not  make  converts  to  such  an  opinion.  In  ascrib- 
ing this  building  to  invaders  from  the  north,  our  author  appears 
to  be  chiefly  influenced  by  his  favourite  assertion  that  masonry 
"  was  not  practised  in  this  land  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Danish  power  in  the  tenth  centyry;*'  a  position  which,  we  think, 
will  remain  untenable  whilst  the  stupendous  round  tower  of  this 
vale  rears  its  massy  and  flnely*wrought  form,  in  a  district  con- 
tinually "  pillaged*'  by  that  savage  people. 

On  pursuing  the  customary  path  from  the  Ivy  Church  towards 
the  west,  we  speedily  arrive  at  the  former  centre  of  busy  congress, 
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Ibe  market-plaoe  of  the  faUen  dty !  Thb  it  a  smiill  and  square 
plot  of  groniid,  the  surface  now  uneten  and  overgrowii  with  grassi 
In  the  middle  stood  a  cross,  of  which  the  base  still  remains.  N6 
traces  of  antient  domestic  buildings  were  discoyered  in  our  re« 
searches  j  but  the  city  is  supposed  to  have  extended  from  the 
Rhefeart  choreh  on  the  west  to  the  lyy  Church  on  the  east;  and 
U>  have  stood  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  remains  of  a  paved 
street,  about  ten  feet  in  width,  are  still  visible  for  a  considerable 
extent,  leading  from  the  market-place  into  the  county  of  Kildare. 
A  few  small  cabins  are  inhabited  by  peasant  families,  who  relidily 
act  as  guides  to  the  inquisitive  visiter. 

To  the  south  of  the  market-place  we  pass  over  the  river  Glen« 
dasan  (a  shallow  brook  in  the  summer,  but  a  torrent  of  much 
farj  when  swoln  with  the  rains  of  winter)  by  means  of  stepping- 
stones  ;  and  then  approach  the  cathedral.  That  church  is  sur^ 
rounded  by  a  spacious  cemetery,  entered  by  a  double  gateway  of 
8eiiii*circular  arches,  composed  of  large  stones  rudely  hewn. 
Within  the  limits  of  the'cemetery  is  a  round  or  pillar  tower,  110 
feet  in  height,  and  iifty-two  feet  in  girth  near  the  bottom .  The 
roofing  is  gone,  but  the  tower  is,  otherwise,  in  excellent  preserva- 
tioB.  The  entrance  is  by  a  round-headed  doorway,  about  lO  feet 
from  the  ground.  In  different  stages  of  the  ascent  there  are,  as 
usual,  several  small  apertures,  w^ich  are  of  a  square  form.  In  the 
sonth  part  of  the  same  cemetery  is  a  plain  cross,  formed  of  one 
entire  stone,  eleven  feet  in  height.* 

llie  Cathedral  is  of  small  dimensions,  the  nave  being  forty- 
eight  feet  in  length  by  thirty  feet  in  width.  The  whole  is  in  a 
minous  state,  and  of  rude  architecture.  The  original  windows 
were  small,  and  in  the  circular  mode  of  design  3  but,  with  one- 
exception,  were  destitute  of  ornament.    The  chancel  is  divided. 

*  Amongst  seyeral  remains  of  sculpture,  engraved  (but  not  with  satis- 
factory correctness  or  effect)  in  Dr.  Ledwich's  Antiquities  of  Ireland, 
may  be  noticed  *'  a  loose  stone,  shewing  in  relievo  three  figures."  In  the 
centre  is  *'  a  bishop,  or  priest,  sitting  in  a  chair,  and  holding  a  penitential 
in  ids  hand.  On  the  right  a  pilgrim  leans  on  his  staff,  and  on  the  left,  a 
young  man  holds  a  purse  of  money:**  Vide  Ledwich's  Antiquities,  &c. 
p.  177. 
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frma  the  body  of  tiie  chnrdh  by  a  semi-cirailar  aidi  5  waA,  itf 
the  eastern  end^  are  the  remains  of  a  window,  now  greatly  mati- 
lated,  bvt  formerly  exhibiting  moch  cnrions  decM^on.  The 
head  is  semi-circdary  and  the  sides  are  cnt  away  with  consider- 
able skill,  thns  cansing  the  i^>ertare  to  be  laige  within,  whilst 
the  actual  perforation  of  the  wall  is  scarcely  of  greater  width  than 
the  arrow-loop  of  an  antient  castle.*  The  sweep  of  the  arch  is 
ornamented  with  chevron  work  5  and  a  broad  impost-mouIdiBg 
formerly  contained  many  pieces  of  legendary  scnlptore. 

At  a  smaU  distance  from  the  cathedral  is  a  building,  familiarly 
termed  the  priest* s-k&use,  which  was,  probably,  the  sacristy. 
TfuB  is  a  stmctare  of  small  dimensions,  composed  of  vnhewn 
stone,  and  now  in  a  state  of  min. 

The  bnUding  commonly  known  by  the  ina{^ropriate  appella- 
tion of  St.  KeiMs  Kiickem,  is  nearly  parallel  with  the  cathedral. 
The  walls  of  this  chapel,  or  oratory,  are  constncted  of  roagh 
stone,  and  are  three  feet  six  inches  in  thickness.  The  glooaiy 
effect  of  twilight  was  evidently  studied  in  the  disposal  of  the 
interior,  as  there  was  originally  only  one  window  in  the  western 
division  of  the  building.  This  was  placed  about  eight  feet  from 
die  south-east  angle )  and,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Archdall,  was 
ornamented  with  an  architrave  of  free*stone, ''  el^^tly  wroi^t, 
which  was  conveyed  away  by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  and 
hrayed  to  powder  for  domestic  use.'*  The  eastern  compartment 
is  separated  from  the  body  of  the  chapel  by  a  semi-drcular  arch, 
and  is  lighted  by  two  narrow  and  round-headed  apertures.  To- 
wards the  north  is  a  small  apartment,  or  chapel.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, that,  the  part  which  we  describe  as  the  body  of  St.  Ketvin's 
chapel,  is  of  a  greater  height  than  the  fabrics  towards  the  east 
and  north,  and  probably  constituted  the  whole  of  the  original 
building.  The  roof  is  composed  of  thin  stones,  laid  horizontally, 
and  rising  in  the  form  of  a  wedge  to  a  sharp  angle,  the  extreme 
height  being  about  thirty  feet.  The  ceiling  is  coved ;  and  between 
the  coving  and  the  roof  is  a  rade  apartment,  lighted  by  a  small 

*  It  may  be  here  observed  that  not  any  of  the  few  windows  renaioin; 
in  the  rains  of  these  churches,  appear  to  have  been  glazed. 
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window.  FVoin  the  west  end  of  the  roof  ascends  m4nrcn1ar  tniretj 
designed  for  a  belfry. 

Our  Lad^'9  Ckurck  is  nearly  opposite  to  the  cathedral^  and  is 
now  in  a  minons  condition^  and  OTergrown  with  ivy.  The  ma* 
sonry,  although  far  from  escdlent^  appears  to  have  been  superior 
to  that  observable  in  several  of  the  other  buildings.* 

The  Rhefeart,  or  Sepulchre  ofKmgs,  is  situated  between  the 
two  lakes^  and  acquires  its  ajqpdlation  from  the  circumstance  of 
having  afforded  a  place  of  burial  to  the  princes  of  the  race  of 
O Toole.  This  church  is  now  a  confused  mass  of  ruin.  The  in« 
terior  is  filled  with  the  fallen  materials  of  the  structure,  amidst 
wlitch  have  shot  up  trees,  of  various  growth,  some  flourishing  in 
early  vigour,  whilst  others  are  themselves  decayed  through  age« 
The  cemetery  is  overgrown  with  brambles,  and  disfigured  with 
fragments  of  the  ruin.  Here  are  to  be  discovered  the  mutilated 
remaias  of  several  crosses,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
richly  worked,  and  are  now  covered  with  mosses.  On  a  tomb  in 
this  church  is  an  inscription,  defiiced  through  age,  which  is  said 
to  have  presented  the  following  words,  in  the  Irish  character : 

Jesos  Chriit 
Hike  deach  Feiicli  Corp  Re  Mac  M'Thoil. 

BelMld  the  resting-plftce  of  the  body  of  King  M^ThnU  (or  Mac  ToOle) 
who  died  in  Jef  ut  Christ,  1010, 

Between  the  cathedral  and  the  tract  to  which  we  have  now 

*  The  arcbitectaral  character  of  our  lady's  church  was  thus  noticed  by 
Mr.  Arcbdall,  about  the  year  1780:  **  The  door  consists  of  only  three 
connes ;  the  lintel  is  five  feet  six  inches  in  length,  and  fourteen  inches 
•ad  aa  half  in  depth ;  the  door  is  six  feet  four  in  height,  two  feet  six  in 
width  at  top,  and  two  feet  ten  at  bottom  {  a  kind  of  architrave  is  worked 
ronad  the  door  six  inches  broad,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  lintel  an  orna- 
ment is  wrought  in  a  cross  resembling  the  flyer  of  a  stamping-press.  The 
walls  are  carried  up  with  hewn  stone,  in  general  of  a  large  size,  to  about 
the  height  of  the  door,  and  the  remainder  are  of  the  rude  mountain  rag* 
stone,  but  laid  incomparably  well.  At  the  east  end  was  an  arch  of  hewn 
stone,  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  cathedral."    Monast.  Hibem.  p.  774. 
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directed  tbe  readei**8  attention,  k  a  paved  footwii;*  over  a  msrsliy 
piece  of  ground  in  the  strip  of  land  that  divides  the  two  lakes. 
This  path,  now  overgrown  with  gras8>  was  in  the  line  of  antieot 
pilgrimage,  and  several  crosses  were  erected  in  different  parts  of 
the  pilgrim's  progress.  These  are  now  mnch  injured  by  time  and 
wanton  hands,  but  appear,  from  their  remains,  to  have  bees 
originally  destitnte  of  elaborate  ornament.  Near  the  first  cross 
on  leaving  the  Rhefeart  chnrch,  is  a  circle  of  stones,  piled  np  to 
the  height  of  about  three  feet ;  at,  and  round  which,  we  are  told, 
the  pilgrims  performed  penance. 

Situated  in  the  recess  of  a  mountain  that  rises  to  the  south  of 
the  upper  lake,  was  Teampull^Na*SkeiHg,  often  called  the  Priory 
of  the  Rock,  or  the  Temple  of  the  Deeart;  names  expressive  of  the 
Irish  appellation.  This  was  a  small  and  mde  fabric,  extremelj 
difficult  of  approach. 

In  a  rocky  projection  of  the  mountain,  near  the  frightiiil  sire 
of  this  temple,  is  the  celebrated  Bed  of  St.  Kehin.  The  fhce 
thus  denominated  is  a  cave,  hewn  in  the  perpendicalar  rock,  at  a 
considerable  height  above  the  profound  waters  of  the  lake.  A 
situation  more  appalling  cannot  be  readily  imagined.  The  path 
which  leads  to  it  is  fearfully  narrow,  and  one  false  step  most  in- 
evitably plunge  the  adventurer  into  the  lake  beneath,  which  wears 
a  black  and  threatening  aspect,  the  reflection  of  the  gloomy  moon- 
tains  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

Tlie  above  are  the  most  prominent  objects  which  require  at- 
tention ;  but,  besides  the  subjects  which  we  have  described,  there 
are  many  ruins  of  inferior  ecclesiastical  buildings,  left  without  a 
name  amidst  the  spoils  of  time.  These  are  of  sufficient  interest  to 
merit  examination  by  the  visiter  whose  taste  and  leisure  may  fa- 
vour extended  researches;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  they  afford 
any  curious  vestiges  of  architecture  or  sculpture.  We  shall  make 
no  apology  for  omitting  to  specify  the  various  tales  of  wonder 
fondly  cherished  by  the  illiterate,  respecting  this  sequestered  glen. 
The  festival  of -St.  Keivin  is  annually  celebrated  on  the  3rd  of  Jnnei 
at  which  time. 
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**  The  moQDtein-^iyiiiphf  aiid  •wmbs  are  teeoy 

Combioing  in  the  dance  of  mirth. 
There  many  an  awful  tale  is  told. 
Traditions  of  the  times  of  old  } 
Whkh  the  food  ears  of  wondering  youth, 
Devonr  as  words  of  sacred  trath." 

Gkndalogli  was  the  chief  town  of  the  territory  denomiBated 
Immjfie,  or  Hy-Mayh,  the  principality  of  O'Toole,  on  the  arrivid 
oi  the  Anglo-Normans  in  this  coantry.  The  OTo^es  remained 
a  powerful  sept  for  several  centuries  subsequent  to  that  events 
their  possesstons,  at  the  date  of  the  Norman  invasion^  eitending 
to  Castle-Dennolt,  in  the  modem  coanty  of  Kildare^  where  the 
tofMTch  generally  resided,  until  dispossessed  by  de  Riddesford, 
Baron  of  Bray.  The  harassing  wars  in  which  the  OTooles  and 
O'Bymes  engaged  against  the  English  settlers,  are  narrated  under 
nearly  every  reign  in  the  history  of  Ireland,  previous  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  16th  century ;  and,  after  a  long  interval  of  oompa« 
mtive  tranquillity,  the  former  sept  appeared  in  arms  so  lately  as 
the  year  1641  \  a  circumstance  noticed  in  our  account  of  the  town 
of  WicUow.  One  of  the  most  iDustrious  persons  of  this  name 
and  lineage,  was  St.  Laurence  O  Toole,  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
from  the  year  1162  to  1180,  whose  unquestionable  worth  hae 
been  recorded  in  several  previous  sections  <^  our  work.  This 
eixcellent  prdate  was  the  son  of  Moriertacfa,  Prince  of  Imayle,  and 
received  his  education  in  the  seminary  of  Oiendalogh,  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  which  place  he  took  upon  him  the  habit  of  reli^on. 

Since  the  troubles  of  the  17th  century,  in  which  every  party 
txMre  a  share,  the  family  of  OToole  have  maintained  a  more  ami- 
able, though  a  less  important  station  in  society,  than  in  preceding 
ages.  The  present  known  representatives  of  this  once-formidable 

aept  are, OToole,  Esq.  of  Edermyne,  and  Colonel  John 

OToole,  of  Newtown,  both  in  the  county  of  Weidford.     TTie 
latter  very  respectable  gentleman  was  formerly  an  officer  in  the 
French  service.    He  married  the  Lady  Catharine  AAnesley»  sister 
to  the  kte  Earl  of  Mountnorris,  by  which  lady  he  has  issue. 
yQh»  I.  X 
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Whilst  in  this  sequestered  part  of  the  comity^  we  penetiite 
the  monntainons  district  towards  the  north,  for  the  pnrpoee  of 
noticing  a  singalar  and  romantic  spot,  called  Luogbla..*  A  lake, 
termed  Laugk  Toy,  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  is  here 
situated  in  a  deep  hollow,  surrounded  by  stupendous  and  ragged 
mountains.  The  masses  of  rock,  the  suocessiaa  of  mountains  on 
all  sides,  and  the  dearth  of  veg^ation,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  this  recess  were  beyond  the  limits  of  society.  But  the  hand 
of  art  has  esdiibited  the  power  of  contrast  and  relief,  wilii  unuraal 
effect.  At  an  unexpected  point,  in  the  bosom  of  this  chUHng 
scene,  is  revealed  a  yerdant  and  well-planted  dot  of  cnitiYadon, 
embelEshed  with  a  b«n<|pietting-honse*  This  vale  of  Teiqie  in 
the  midst  of  the  desart,  has  arisen  under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
I^Uouche  finmily. 

The  town  of  Wioklow  is  seated  on  the  sea-coast,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty-four  miles  from  Dublin.  The  name,  formerly 
written  fFyUnglo,  is  probably  of  Teutonic  origin.  This  is  the 
shire  and  assize  town,  but  is  otherwise  a  place  of  small  qpnsidcr- 
iMtiiOn.  Over  the  river  Leitrim,  which  here  enters  the  sea,  is  a 
atone  bridge>  of  eight  arches.  The  Ckitrck  is  a  commodions  and 
wellr];»'eserved  building,  having  at  the  west  end  a  square  tower» 

*  In  tbe  tract  of  country  between  Glendalogh  and  huggela,  is  a  place, 
bearittf  the  name  of  jinnamoe^  which  is  bo  little  known  as  scarcely  to  be 
eatitled  to  our  observation.  Bnt  we  cannot  avoid  roBuirking  that  it  is 
connected  with  a  memorable  event  in  the  earl j  lifo  of  l^mrme^  Sttrm^ 
who  is  mentioned,  in  a  subsequent  page,  as  a  native  of  Cionmell.  In  the 
brief  memoirs  of  himself,  prefixed  to  his  **  Letters,"  Sterne  thus  noticea  a 
temporary  residence  of  his  family  in  this  county,  whilst  he  was  a  child, 
and  moving,  in  dependance  on  his  father,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
soldier's  life.-'-"  We  lived  in  the  barracks  at  Wicklow,  one  year,  (one 
thonsand  seven  hundred  and  twenty);  fkom  thence  we  decamped,  to  stay 
half  a  year  with  Mr.  Fetherston,  a  clergyman  about  sevea  miles  firom 
Wicklow,  who  being  a  relation  of  my  mother*s  invited  us  to  his  panonage 
at  Jnimo,  It  was  in  this  parish,  during  our  stay,  that  I  had  that  wonderful 
escape  in  falling  through  a  mill-race,  whilst  the  mill  was  going,  and  of 
being  taken  up  unhurt.  The  story  is  Incredible,  but  known  for  truth  In 
all  timt  part  of  Ireland,  where  hundreds  of  the  common  people  nocked  to 
see  me.*'«— MemMrs  of  Sterne  by  Himself. 
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eraaUd,  a«  we  «re  bformed  by  an  inscriptioii  on  the  iutanor,  m 
the  yav  1777,  hy  the  EetoB  family.  On  the  sooth  side  of  the 
church  is  a  roaad-*headed  doorway^  the  oraameatal  moukUngs  of 
which  are  worked  In  rode  and  slight  relief.  The  cherch  of  Wide- 
low  was  formerly  the  head  of  a  mral  deanery^  and,  in  \467,  was 
constitnted  a  prebend  of  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  Dublin.  Thia 
I^ace  aflbrds  the  title  <^  Eari  to  the  Howard  family. 

Ob  a  roek  upon  the  eoaet  we  the  sbmJI  remains  of  a  euole, 
originally  built  by  Manrice  Fitzgerald,  ancestor  of  theDafce  of  Lein* 
ster,  to  whom  this  manor  was  granted  by  Earl  Strongbow.  Mllliam 
Fteialdelm,  progenitor  of  the  house  of  De  Burgh,  shorUy  after 
the  ibnndation  of  the  fortress  procured  this  estate,  in  exchange  for 
Ferns  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Wexfrnrd.  The  bailing  falling  to 
decay  was  restored,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  by  Sir  William 
Fltz- William,  whose  successors,  of  the  home  of  Mcrrion,  were 
long  constables  of  this  castle.  This  was  a  post  of  more  danger 
than  honoor.  Situated  in  tiie  vicinity  of  monntun-s^ts  who 
were  inaccessible  to  open  warfare,  the  castle  was  often  taken  and 
re-taken  by  ^e  OTooles,  the  O'Bymes,  the  0*Kavanaghs,  and 
the  English*  In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was 
possessed  by  the  sept  <^  0*Byme;  hot,  in  1543,  was,  together 
with  the  town  of  Wicklow,  by  them  surrendered  to  the  king.  In 
the  yesr  1641,  Luke  OToole,  at  the  head  of  his  mountaineers, 
laid  siege  to  Widdow,  but  was  compelled  to  retire  by  an  English 
fisvce  under  Sir  Charles  Coote. 

At  this  place  was  a  monastery  for  conventual  FVandscans, 
founded,  sooordii^  to  Ware  and  Archdall,  by  the  0*Bymes  and 
OTooles,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Some  small  remains  of  the 
building  are  eneUsed  in  a  jpHrdsn,  which  formerly  bebngad  to  the 
fiunily  of  Eaton. 

The  harbour  of  Wicklow  admits  no  other  than  small  craft,  but 
iqppears  to  be  capable  of  improvement  at  a  moderate  expense. 
In  1761,  and  the  two  following  years,  several  sums,  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  more,  than  s£8,000,  were  ineffectually  granted  by 
govemmsnt  far  that  puipose.  In  the  year  1774,  alight-house, 
of  great  utility,  was  here  erected. 

X  ? 
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Tlie  Morragki  or  Omoriagi,  is  the  ftame  bestowed  on  a  tnct 
of  land  exteadbg  for  about  silc  miles  along  the  sea-shore^  between 
.the  towns  of  Wicklow  and  Bray.  This  tnct  was  granted,  in  U72> 
Jby  Earl  Strongbow,  to  Lord  Walter  de  Riddesford^  and  Hervey 
.de  Montmorency, .  constable  of  Ireland;  who,  by  some  annaliiUi 
is  term.ed^  after  this  place  and  <k  manor  of  the  sam^  name  in  Wex- 
ford, ^'Heremon  Morty,  or  de  Mortaijgh."  The  Morragh  was 
^miclosed'in  the  last  century,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  part, 
used  as  the  Widclow  race-coarse.* 

We  now  return  to  the  vicinity  of  Rathdrnm,  where  we  again 
meet  the  Avonlnore,  and  shall  pursue  the  coarse  of  that  riyer  in 
its  progress  towards  the  sea,  through  a  country  so  exaberant  in 
beauty,  that  we  despair  of  communicating  any  resemblance  of  jnat 
ideas  respecting  its  varied  charms. 

At  the  distance  of  about  one  English  mile  from  Rathdmin  ia 
AvoNDALK,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  late  Samuel  Hayes,  Esq;  by 
whom  the  estate  was  bequeathed  to  the  late  William  Pameli,  Esq. 
one  of  the  representatives  in  parliament  of  this  county,  and  second 
son  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Parnell,  Bart.  It  is  apleasiag 
duty  of  the  topographer  to  observe  that  both  these  former  pos- 
sessors of  the  mansion  were  conspicuous  for  zeal  towards  the 
iBq>rovement  of  their  native  island.  Colonel  Hayes  will  be  long 
remembered  for  the  ardour  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  colti? ate 
a  taste  for  the  rural  arts,  by  written  precept  and  a  valuable  exnmple. 
Air.  Parnell,  who  is  recently  lost  to  his  friends  and  country,  waa 
anthor  of  several  curioas  literary  publications  respecting  Ireland. 

The  house  of  Avondale  is  a  capacious  and  handsome  stnutnre, 
seated  on  an  eminence  which  overhangs  the  river.    This  rise  of 

•  From  the  verdant  leveJ  of  this  tract,  there  descends  to  the  lowest 
water-mark,  a  slope,  which  is  sometimes  merely  fine  sand,  but  is  Id  other 
seasons  a  heap  of  pebbles,  three  or  foar  feet  in  height,  and  of  coDsideFsble 
breadth,  one  tide  aag^menting,  and  another  diminishing  the  qaantity,  fmAer 
the  operation  of  diiTerent  winds.  Here  are  foand  many  beavtiftil  pebhlei, 
latterly  maaafactared  by  the  jewellers  of  Dublin  into  necklaces  and  other 
ornaments,  and'believed  to  be  saperior,  in  every  respect,  to  the  pebble* 
of  Scotland  or  England. 
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land  is  finely  farioas  In  character,  at  one  part  presenting  gentle' 
slopes,  and  ih  another  askoming  a  precipitous  aspect,  the  whole 
being  adof-ned  i^ith  antient  forest  trees,  and  plantations  selected* 
and  cultivated  with  great  judgment  and  care. 

The  most  attractiTe  parts  of  the  demesne  are  on  the  hanks  of 
the  Avonmore,  which  river  proceeds  through  these  grounds  for  an 
extent  of  not  less  than  two  miles.  Throughout  the  whole  of  its 
progress  its  course  is  sinuous,  and  its  meanders  produce  a  lovely 
divernty  of  scenery.  The  waters  in  some  places  roll  tumultuously 
over  a  channel  broken  by  fragments  of  shivered  rodk,  and  in  others 
glide,  in  lucid  tranquillity,  over  a  pebbly  bed.  The  banks  are 
deUgfatfoUy  varions;  often  pressing  towards  each  other  with  a 
bold  and  rocky  front,  bare  as  if  scathed  by  the  lightning  of  the 
tempest,  or  partially  clothed  in  shrubby  wood,  and  heaths  fluctu* 
ating  in  tint  with  every  change  of  season.  Id  prevalent  character 
the  lofty  banks  recede,  in  unnumbered  varieties  of  inclination, 
richly  mantled  with  oak,  the  native  growth  of  this  district.  On 
a  spot  deepfy  sequestered  is  a  romantic  cottage,  adjoining  the 
lodge  of  the  wood-ranger.  .  This  building  is  designed  in  an  ad- 
mirable simplicity  of  taste,  and  its  situation  seems  formed  for  the 
resort  of  poetical  enthusiasm.  The  Avonmore  here  contends  with 
one  of  the  most  rugged  parts  of  its  winding  channel,  and  the  cliffs 
upon  its  margin,  finely  painted  with  the  varied  foliage  of  the  oak 
and  luxuriant  evergreens,  veil  the  brilliancy  of  noon-day  with  the 
perpetual  gloom  of  evening.  In  the  front  and  rear  of  the  cottage 
is  a  small,  but  verdant,  tract,  embellished  with  a  hand  so  judicious, 
that  the  operations  of  art  are  not  detected,  and  the  spectator 
believes  the  whole  picturesque  effect  to  proceed  from  the  sportive 
wildness  of  nature. 

In  general  character,  although  several  exceptions  occur,  the 
scenery  of  this  demesne  is  pensive  rather  than  gloomy  >  thus  af- 
fording a  fine  and  chastened  variety  of  the  description  of  country 
on  the  borders  of  a  mountain-stream,  noticed  in  former  parts  of 
our  work  at  the  Dargle,  Dunran,  and  the  Devil's  Glyn,  where  the 
profound  and  terrific  often  prevail  to  a  chilling  degree.  The 
judgment  exercised  by  Colonel  Hayes,   under  whose  direction 
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the  demesne  was  arranged^  cannot  be  too  warmly  mimended. 
Sensible  of  the  bounties  of  nature^  he  obtroded  no  artificial  efforts, 
esceipt  socfa  as  tended  {o  remove  incombrances^  or  to  fliqiply. 
defects  proceeding  from  casualty. 

The  demesne  of  Avondale  enlivens  as  it  approadies  its  sooAem 
limit.  The  vale  expands  in  this  direction^  and  opens  to  soencry 
in  which  the  lovely  and  angnst  are  mingled  with  a  rare  Micky  el 
disposal. 

We  now  enttf  the  Vaub  or  Ovooa!  and  here  the  attention  of 
the  lover  of  the  picturesque,  and,  we  may  add,  the  respedM 
pause  of  every  man,  duly  conscious  of  the  beuguity  with  wladi 
the  great  Author  of  nature  has  adorned  the  painfiil  scene  of  haasan 
travel,  with  beauties  which  soothe  the  cares  of  life,  and  elevate  the 
imagination,  are  first  demanded  by  t^  point  at  wUch  takes  friaee 
the  junction  of  the  two  streams  denominated  the  Avoamore  aad 
Avonb^.  This  spot,  generally  termed  the  Meetmg  of  the  ^efenr, 
transcends,  in  an  enchanting  oombbation  of  delightful  objects,  all 
powers  of  prosaic  description,  and  we  gladly  refer  tbfe  expreanon 
of  our  feelings  to  the  warm  andbrilliant  pen  of  a  native  poet: 

**  There  is  not  in  the  wide  world  a  valley  so  tweet 
As  that  vale  in  whose  bosom  the  bright  waters  meet. 
Oh  I  the  last  rays  of  feeling  and  life  must  depart 
Ere  the  bloom  of  that  valley  shall  fade  from  my  heart  I 

'*  Sweet  Vale  of  0?oca  I  how  calm  could  I  rest 
In  thy  bosom  of  shade,  with  the  friends  I  lore  best. 
Where  the  storms  which  we  feel  in  this  cold  world  simll  ceate, 

.  And  our  hearts,  like  thy  walen,  be  mingled  In  pence  I*'  • 

Near  the  Meeting  of  the  Waters  is  CASTiiS  Howasb,  the  seat 
of  Colonel  Robert  Howard.  This  mansion  is  placed  on  the  aom- 
mit  of  a  lofty  elevation,  the  aides  of  which  are  finely  overspread 
with  wood.  The  original  building  on  this  site  was  not  of  an  ex* 
tensive  character,  and  was  nearly  inaccessible  to  carriages.    The 

•  Vide  the  <'  Meeting  of  the  Waters,*'  by  T.  Moore,  Esq.  Irish  Melo- 
dies,  Tol.  i.  p.  50.  • 
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I  was  piiidiafed  in  tlie  year  Igll,  by  ihepraaent  proprietor^ 
who  has  greatly  enlaiiged  the  house^  and  bestowed  on  it  the  form 
of  anantient  baronial  residence.  Theapproach^  and  every  relative 
ebcomstance^  iavoiur  the  illnsion  cultiTafted  by  the  architect.  The 
demesne  is  entered  from  the  pnblic  road  by  a  stone  Imdge  and  aii 
arched  gateway.  A  carriage-road^  nearly  one  mile  in  length>  winds 
np  the  sides  of  the  monntain^  resembling  in  every  reqpect^  except 
exeellenoe  of  constmction^  the  drcnitons  progress  to  the  embattled 
castles  of  times  long  past.  The  varions  displays  of  scenery  at 
dttfarent  points  of  this  tedious  ascent^  might  afford  subjects  to  a 
descriptive  yirfome^  and  conld  scarcely  be  over-rated  by  its  UKMt 
lowing  page. 

The  mansion  is  oemiposed  of  stone,  and  its  design  involves  the 
lepresentation  of  a  castle,  or  rather  a  castellated  house,,  and  an 
attached  ecclesiastical  stmctare.  The  whole  is  happily  imagined 
for  the  attainm«it  of  pictoresqne  effoct;  and  the  interior  is  admi- 
rably consistent  with  the  mode  of  building  that  prevails  tfarooghoni 
every  external  part.  The  characteristics  of  one  of  the  most  bigbly- 
embellished  fsbrics  of  the  fifteenth  century,  are  here  suocessfdlly 
rendered  subservient  to  a  liberality  of  arrangement,  suited  to  the 
less  stately,  but  more  truly  dignified,  habits  of  modem  life. 
Several  of  the  ceilings  are  finely  worked  in  pendants  and  tracery. 
The  aubption  of  the  antient  English  style  of  architecture  is  pe- 
culiarly judicious  in  a  mountainous  and  romantic  country,  like 
Wicklow.  The  towers  of  this  elevated  building,  so  beautifiilly 
circumstanced  by  natnrCj  afiford  conspicuous  ornaments  of  the 
fimrest  vale  which  Ireland  produces,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  not  to 
be  excelled  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  We  beUeve  that  we  are 
correct  in  attributing  much  of  the  spirit  which  pervades  the  im- 
provement of  this  house  and  demesne,  to  the  excellent  taste  of 
Mrs,  Howard.    The  architect  employed  was  Mr.  Morrison. 

After  laving  the  base  of  the  mountain  whose  summit  is  adorned 
widi  the  towers  of  Castle-Howsrd,  the  Ovoca  flows  between  tho 
monntains  of  Cronebone  and  Balymortogh,  both  of  which  contain 
minea  of  copper,  the  former  being  worked  at  present  with  some 
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Ptanniiif  the  banka  of  the  titer,  Ae  Tile  gFadaaUy 
.  into  fotile  dktinctoi  dotted  at  btervds  With  wUte  cottages,  aad 
BflBiliiig  in  verdure  and  tranqaillity.  MonnlaiBa^  of  vast  altitede, 
rise  on  both  aides^  thrown  into  an  endteaa  variety  of  k»vdy  pic' 
tores  by  the  irr^folarity  of  their  pofiitions.  In  general^  tfane 
mountains  are  •covered  with  wood;  or  are  rioUy  pictorial  in  heatb 
and  other  upland  vegetation;  bnt  natore  hnovs  no  oppaattife 
sameness  in  this  r^on  :  bold  jutting  rpcks  start  forth^  where  ^ 
traveller  anticipates  a  continuance  of  eodianting  softness,  and  ctit 
thfthndseape  into  shade  and  contrast.  Small  and  sweet  giau 
retire  from  the  eye  in  various  directions^  and  spedc  of  repose 
beyond  earthly  hope. 

The  river  in  this  part  of  the  vale  is  crossed  by  two  bri4fl|eS| 
arhich  have  in  their  vicinity  scattered  rural  bnildiBga,  ceabiBiag 
baf^ily  with  surrounding  objects.  Here  will,  alao>  be  noticed 
Ckerryfwmni,  a  villa  inferior  in  magnitude  to  many  seats  oa  the 
borders  of  the  Ovoca,  but  surpassed  by  few  in  charms  of  sitastkm. 
The  building  is  placed  on  an  elevated  site,  but  ia  sheltered  by 
more  lofty  contiguous  eminences ;  and  the  grounds  are  shaded  by 
feathering  woods,  which  enwrap  the  whole  demesne  in  teader 
aednsion. 

A  tract,  unrivalled  in  this  vicinity  for  natural  beauties,  predndei 
the  notice  of  numerous  minor  charms  which  would  amply  rq»y  tbe 
labour  of  investigation .  This  is  Balyabt0Ur,  formerly  the  estite 
of  Mr.  Symes,  and  now  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Laabart 
Bayly.  The  house  is  a  substantial  and  commodious  stnutare, 
but  has,  in  itself,  no  claims  on  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  The 
demesne  cou^ehends  several  of  the  mountainous  elevations  vUch 
rise  from  the  margin  of  the  Ovoca,  and  affords  views  unspeskaMy 
magnihcent  and  lovely.  A  terrace,  one  mile  in  length,  stretches 
along  the  lofty  ridge  forming  the  northern  bank  of  the  river;  aad 
from  this  exalted  walk  stands  revealed  the  whole  of  the  vale  which 
we  have  casually  noticed  from  low-land  positions,  together  with 
an  immense  tract  of  alpine  country,  perceptible,  in  one  vast  ooo- 
gr^gated  view,  from  no  other  place.  The  Ovoca,  increased  in  its 
progress  by  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Derry,  winds  round  this 
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e^  m  a  drcolir  aweep  of  prodigioos  boldness ;  its  moiui- 
taiiioos  banks  covered  with  the  rich  foliage  of  the  oak.  The 
defioQS  coarse  of  the  river  is  herd  traced  through  scenes  of  amazing 
vanoty^  the  valley  along  which  it  flows  often  exiendhig  to  the 
widtii  of  more  than  a  mile. 

At  the  p<Nnt  considered  most  favourable  to  a  command  of 
prospect,  is  oonstmcted  a  small  and  rastic  octangular  bnilding, 
bom  which  nature  stands  displayed  in  a  d^;ree  of  beauty  and 
magBi6oeace  that  dazzles  the  eye  and  overpowers  the  feelings, 
la  a  direction  towards  its  rise  the  meanders  of  the  Ovoca  are  an- 
livened  by  all  the  pastoral  softness  of  verdant  meadows,  and  their 
attendant  objects  of  rural  animation,  screened  by  mountains  whidi 
recedeinaninfinitodeof  wavy  or  broken  outlines.  Towards  the 
sea,  the  river  pursues  a  broad  but  umbered  course^  through  shdving 
iMsaes  of  wood,  which  reach  towards  its  brink,  or  retire  from  its 
currant,  in  majestic  and  graceful  transitions. 

The  views  obtained  from  tins  favoured  walk  are  not  confined 
to  tlM  charms  of  the  vale,  transcendant  as  are  those  beauties,  and 
varying  at  almost  every  step.  Mountains,  endless  in  shape,  and 
sublime  in  character  as  the  columnar  masses  of  an  autumnal  sunset, 
form  the  distance  in  some  directions  5  whilst  other  spreads  of 
remcrte  scenery  are  profound  in  apparently  interminable  ranges  of 
matted  wood.  The  wide  sea  rolls  upon  the  eye  towards  the  east, 
and  completes  this  immense  congress  of  the  grandest  and  softest 
dt^ects  which  nature  affords  in  any  single  display. 

Shblton,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Wicklow,  is  situated  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Ovoca,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the 
town  of  Arklow.  As  the  river  approaches  the  spot  at  wUch  its 
wipers  are  discharged  into  the  sea,  the  country  assumes  a  more 
subdued  aspect.  The  vale  expands,  and  the  mountains  subside 
into  gentle  undulations.  Amidst  this  scenery  stands  Shelton 
House.  The  building  occupies  a  low  site,  but  is  encompassed  by 
a  fine  demesne,  extremely  rich  in  wood.  The  Spanish  chestnut 
attains,  in  these  grounds,  a  growth  unusually  noble ;  the  oak  is 
the  prevalent  tree,  but,  owing  to  a  neglect  of  thinning  and  ju- 
dicious culture,  is  rarely  seen  in  magnificent  proportions  $  some 
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beedi  traea  in  thA  vkmity  of  the 
size  and  beanty. 

Tbe.anoMton  of  the  Earl  of  Wicklow  have  been  aenftodit 
Shelfton  since  the  middle  of  the  aetenteenth  centniy .    The  haikf* 
hanae,  which  was  of  considerable  antiqnity,  recdved  some  ake* 
nftiona  and  additions  from  the  grandfather  of  the  present  eaii,  bat 
was  mnehn^lected  in  succeeding  years.    The  present  noble Vro- 
prietoTj  on  acceding  to  the  title  and  estate,  wisely  resolved  oa 
fixing  Us  eUef  residence  on  a  spot  so  highly  frvonred  by  natore, 
and  has  bestowed  on  the  house  very  important  improfencnts, 
after  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Richard  and  William  Momssn.   We 
are  informed  by  the  architects  that  their  intentkm^  in  the  donga 
of  thu  altered  edifice,  is  that  of  an  abbey  conalnicfed  in  thefrar- 
teenth  centnry,  tod  converted,  with  additions,  into  a  noble  ren- 
denee  at  a  date  shortly  subsequent  to  the  Reformation.    This 
conception  is  entitled  to  Inocfa  praise.    Ptiblic  taste  has  beea  too 
long  misled  by  '^  Gothic"  designs,  entirely  destitate  of  attaation 
to  the  progression  of  styles  observable  in  antient  Engtish  archi* 
teetnre,  and  fantastically  comprehensive,  at  once,  oftheeoclen- 
astical,  the  military,    and  the  domestic  modes  of  bnildi&g,  » 
practised  in  various  ages.    The  interior  of  the  mansion  very  oor* 
rectly  assimilates,  in  cluaracter,  with  the  dengn  adopted  as  tbe 
'^  ruling  genius  '*  of  the  alteratipns.      The  hall  of  entrance  is 
wainscotted  with  carved  oak,  and  the  ceil  work  is  enridied  with 
pendants.   The  great  hall,  which  lies  beyond  the  room  of  entrance^ 
is  finely  ornamented  in  the  manner  of  its  supposed  sera*    The 
principal  staircase  is,  likewise,  of  carved  oak,  and  has  a  striking 
and  noble  effect.    Several  of  the  chief  rooms  of  reoeption  are 
arranged   with  eminent  delicacy  of  taste  ^   and  the  whole  tfe 
conspicuous  for  a  due  keeping  of  architectural  fashion .    The  lover 
of  the  fine  arts  will  find,  with  pleasure,  that,  amidst  these  allusioas 
to  antient  times,  there  is  interspersed  a  good  collection  of  pictures, 
many  of  which  are  by  distinguished  masters.    The  large  and 
valuable  library  contains  the  books,  drawings,  and  medals,  as- 
sembled by  Hugh  Howard,  Esq.  together  with  the  works  collected 
by  the  bishop  of  Elphin,  great  grandfather  of  the  present  Earl  o! 
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WMow,  wbo  pnidiMed  a  grwt  port  of  the  extcomTe  lifararyol 
the  LotdChaiicdkr  West  It  oiay  be  obsenred^  as  a  local  aaeQ« 
dete,  that  King  James  II.  was  etttartaiaed  at  HUtoa  Hoiisei 
when  pmittDg  his  tmibled  road  to  Waterford^  after  his  defeat 
attheBoyne* 

On  the  opposite^  or  soeliheni^  beak  of  the  Ovoca  is  Kii.o4a«A^ 
the  seat  of  the  Bar!  of  Carysienrt.  The  hoese  was  formerly  a 
haatiag-lodge,  bet  has  been  greatly  enlarged  by  the  present 
earl*  and  ornamented  in  indtation  of  the  castellated  style.  The 
boildiog,  which  is  profoundly  sequestered^  is  placed  on  a  gentle^ 
smiaenee,  and  ekinmuided  by  e  fine  and  richly-wooded  estate. 

AnxLfyw^*  distant  from  DaMin  thirty-six  malesj  is  a  town  o{ 
moderate  eitent^  sitnated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ovocaj  near  the 
spot  at  whk^  that  rivsr  enters  the  sea,  and  forms  a  ha?en  for 
nnall  craft.  The  town  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  two, 
pacts,  the  upper  town  and  the  fishery.  The  biddings  in  the  first 
dlTisien  ar^  ranged  in  one  street,  of  an  eligible  widths  and  are, 
in  general,  neat,  but  in  no  instance  rise  superior  to  a  respectable 
mediocrity  oi  oharactsr.  The  fishery  consists  of  between  two  and 
three  hundred  ad>ins,  built  of  mud,  and  placed  without  the  least 
attention  to  regularity. 

A  monastery  was  founded  at  this  place  by  Theobald  Fltz* 
Walter,  hereditary  lord  butler  of  Ireland,  '^  for  the  love  of  God 
and  the  Blessed  Viigin,  and  for  the  health  of  the  souls  of  Henry  IL 
king  of  England,  King  Rkhard,  King  John,'*  and  other  persons. 
The  monks,  aooording  to  a  charter  in  the  Cotton  library,  dted. 
by  Sir  W.  Dugdale,  were  of  the  Cistertaan  order,  and  came  firom 
the  abbey  of  Fumess,  in  Lancashire.  Theobald  Walter  le 
Boteller  died  at  Ins  castle  of  Arklow,  in  1385,  and  was  buried  in 
the  abbey-church,  beneath  a  monument  ornamented  with  his 
efigies.  On  the  dissolution  of  monastic  houses  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL  this  firiary  and  its  appurtenances  (including  the  right 
of  three  fiaggons  and  a  half  out  of  every  brewing  of  ale,  for  sale> 

*  The  barony  of  Arklow  gives  the  title  of  baron,  by  tenure,  to  the  house 
of  Ormonde,  and  the  same  title,  by  creation,  to  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Angostas  Frederick,  Duke  of  Sossez, 
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in  the  town  of  Arklow)  w^e  granted  forever  to  John  TniTen, 
at  the  annual  rent  of  3«.  Qd,  Irish  money.  Mr;  ArdidaU  (lionatt, 
Hibem.  p.  700.)  terms  the  bnilding  "  a  noble  stractnre/'  of 
winch  '*  large  ruins  *'  existed  at  the  dat^  of  his  poblieatioii. 
These  remains  stood  at  the  rear  of  the  town,  but  are  now  entiitiy 
demolished.  On  part  of  the  site  was  erected  a  parish  chardi,  the 
land  having  been  granted  for  that  purpose  by  Sir  Laurence  Bsmond, 
Bart,  and  Benjamin  Mountney,  Esq.  *,  but  this  bnilding  falimg  to 
decay  a  new  church  has  been  recently  erected,  on  a  more  eligible 
spot. 

The  new  Church  of  Arklow,  sitoated  near  the  centre  of  the 
town,  is  a  capadotts  building,  in  the  pointed  8t;^le  of  architeetore, 
erected  after  designs  by  Francis  Johnston,  Esq.  A  spacioos  and 
handsome  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has,  also,  been  boih  withra  the 
last  few  years. 

The  Cttsile  of  ArUow  was  origiDally  erected  by  Tbeobsld 
Fte-Walter,  fourth  lord  butler  of  Ireland,  the  founder  of  the 
abbey.  In  the  month  of  May,  1331,  OToole  took  this  fortress 
by  assault,  but  was  shortly  after  driven  from  the  place  by  Lord 
De  Bermingham.  In  the  following  year  it  was  again  takeu  by  the 
Irish  and  re-taken  by  the  English,  at  which  time  it  is  said  to  have 
been  re-edified  by  the  latter  possessors.  In  1881,  a  battle  was 
fought  near  this  place  between  the  English  and  Irish,  in  which 
the  latter  were  totally  defeated  by  Stephen  de  Fulbome,  Bishc^ 
of  Waterford,  the  lord  justiciary.  Oliver  Cromwell  captured  this 
place  in  1649,  and  reduced  the  castle  to  a  state  of  ruin.  The 
small  remains  of  the  building,  chiefly  consisting  of  a  umtilated 
tower,  nearly  covered  with  ivy,  are  now  attached  to  barracks, 
which  are  sufficiently  large  for  the  accommodation  of  two  com- 
panies of  foot,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  wall. 

Amongst  the  few  public  institutions  of  this  small  town,  mast 
be  noticed  a  dispensary  and  a  fever-hospital.  Here  is  also  a 
Sunday-school,  supported  by  private  subscription.  The  herriag- 
fishery  on  the  coast  is  cultivated  with  increasing  success.  There 
are  two  seasons  in  the  year,  one  commencing  in  May,  and  con- 
tinuing for  six  weeks ;  the  other  in  November,  and  lasting  an 
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fqaal  t&ne.  Tbe  total  popnlatioii  6f  the  town,  according  to  rau 
turns  made  under  the  act  of  1612^  was  2598.  In  the  aooomt  of 
Arfclow,  inaerted  in  Mr.  8.  Muon*8  parochial  aarvey,  are  noticed 
the  ibllowtlig  cnrioas  instances  of  longevity :  '^  A  few  years  ago  a 
woman  died  at  the  age  of  110>  and  in  speaking  of  her  children^ 
she  said  her  yonngest  boy  was  then  eighty;  he  is  stiU  alive.  There 
is,  at  present,  the  crew  of  a  herring  boat,  five  in  namb«r>  who 
fish  during  the  season,  and  whose  united  ages  amount  to  S35 
years.'* 

Hiis  town  has  become  unhai^ily  distinguished  in  recent  annals, 
on  account  of  the  batfle  fought  here  on  the  9th  of  Jane,  IT98, 
between  the  inisurgent  army  and  the  Icing's  troops  and  yeomanry, 
under  the  command  of  General  Needham ;  m  wlueh  the  former 
were  defeated,  after  a  desperate  bat  iU-dhrected  resistance. 
Colonel  Skerret,  the  second  in  command,  hi^y  distinguished 
himself  on  this  occasion,  as  did  his  regiment,  the  Durham  fenciblea. 
The  insurgents  were  inspirited  and  led  to  action  by  a  priest  named 
Michael  Murphy,  a  man  of  enthusiastic  intrepidity,  believed,  by 
many  of  his  ignorant  and  credulous  followers^  to  be  invulnerable. 
Marphy,  however,  fell  by  a  cannon-ball;  and  the  insurgents, 
deatitute  of  experienced  leaders,  after  t^is  battle  were  no  longer 
formidable  to  the  government. 

The  mountain  in  this  parish  denominated  Croghan,  situated  on 
the  border  of  the  county  of  Wexford,  is  celebrated  as  the  district 
in  which  native  gold  was  discovered,  some  few  years  back,  in 
quantities  so  considerable  as  to  encourage  vivid  hopes  respectiaf 
the  existence  of  an  abundant  mine  of  that  precious  metal.  It  ap* 
pears  that,  about  the  year  1765,  there  was  found,  in  a  stream 
descending  from  this  mountain,  a  piece  of  gold  not  larger  than  the 
head  of  a  brass  nail;  which  discovery  caused  many  neighbouring 
persons  to  pursue  laborious,  but  fruitless  searches,  after  a  more 
valuable  prize.  Many  touches  of  comic  humour  were  blended  with 
the  eagerness,  and  the  falladous  character,  of  this  investigation. 
The  enthusiasm  of  a  schoolmaster,  over  whose  imagination  the 
idea  of  riches,  so  easily  to  be  obtained,  had  acquired  an  in6uence 
subversive  of  sober  judgment,  is  still  locally  remembered,  and  has 
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GTfated  ptiblic  amilflB^  tfannii^  the  modium  of  a  frroe  weittteb; 
OKeefe,  uider  the  tide  of  (be  *'  WidUew  Gold  Mwee." 

After  the  firat  aamil  diecoyery,  the  atreamB  of  Creghan  proved 
nearly  aa  banren  of  gold  aa  the  labonra  of  the  ateheniat,  iHit9  die 
pnHith  of  Aognat,  1706.  Jn  the  latter  part  of  that  month,  a  aua 
eromng  the  brook  perceived  ia  the  wateir  a  piece  of  thb  aoverefga 
aieftal^  about  half  an  ounce  ia  wd^ht.  A  vigoroae  search  was  im* 
laediatetyreaeiired  amongst  the  co^ntry-pec^le}  and,  between  tlie 
24th  of  August  and  the  1 5th  of  October,  at  which  time  possession 
)raa  taken  of  the  ground  by  govemn^^nt,  it  is  believed,  that  ss 
pnch  gold  wai  foun4»  apd  sold  on  the  spot,  as  amounted  to 
4£lOjOOO  Irish  canreacy.  The  average  price  paid  was  3/.  1 5<.  per 
owce^  and  the  quantity  of  gidd  sv^^sed  to  have  been  fonnd  was 
qonseqaently  ^jj666  ounces.  We  present,  in  the  annexed  note,  a 
auounary  view  of  the  sciientififi>  bet  unsuopessful,  methods  subse* 
QUbsn^  osed  to  discover  veins  prodpcttveof  gold  la  tUs  moontain  * 

*  The  gold  discovered  at  Croghan  was  '*  found  in  iDmps  (one  of  which 
was  nine  ounces  in  weight,  a  second  eighteen  ounces,  and  a  third  even 
twenty-two  ounces)!  and  In  grains,  in  some  cases,  under  a  very  consider- 
•Me  depth  of  soil,  mised  with  day,  gravel,  sand,  fragmonta  of  rock,  and 
vwtellic  Mbstancet,  forming  a  kind  of  stmtaia  next  to,  and  repoiing  m 
the  subjacent  solid  rock.  Government,  in  consequence,  estabUsiied  etreaie- 
,  works  on  the  several  streams  descending  from  the  mountain,  in  order  Co 
obtain  the  gold.  In  the  processes  of  washing,  by  which  all  the  metallic 
particles,  dispersed  through  the  soil,  are  collected  in  a  concentrated  mass, 
and  which  are  well  iuiown  to  professed  miners,  it  was  diewn  Aiat  the  natiie 
gold  was  eonatantly  attended  (more  particviarly  in  the  prineapal  elreem- 
work  of  BaUinvally  stream)  by  quarts,  magnetic  iron-stone,  (some  in  the 
octahedral  form),  magnetic  sand,  cubical  and  dodecahedral  iron  pyrites, 
specular  iron  ore,  brown  and  red  iron-stone,  iron  ochre,  tinstone  chryttali, 
wolfram,  and  grey  ore  of  manganese.  It  appeared  also  that  die  gold, 
magnetic  ironstone,  and  wolfram,  were  each  of  them  frequently  intttmlzed 
with  quarts ;  and  also  that  the  gold  flomethases,  though  rarely  9  ocowved 
lacorpoimted  with  iron  ochre,  and  even  with  wolfrask 

'*  A  diie  copiidderation  of  these  circumstances,  in  connexion  with  the 
known  existence  of  metallic  veins  in  the  mountain,  led  to  the  inference 
that  these  veins  might  upon  adequate  trial  be  found  productive  of  gold;  and 
hence  the  directors  of  the  works  were  induced  to  propose  to  govemBeat 
to  extend  their  researches  upon  a  systematic  plan,  in  order  to  ascertain 
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At  the  distance  of  one  mile  to  ike  left  of  tlie  tnudl  town  of 
Amgkrm^  is  the  reticence  termed  C/m«;  and,  at  tke  aame 
distance  on  the  rights  is  BalymtamSs  an  antient  seat  of  a  braach 
of  the  Byrne  fiEunily,  denominated  after  this  place*  Distant  from 
Anghrim  about  four  miles,  is  Balybeo,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Syms« 
The  latter  demesne  is  wdl  planted,  and  commands  very  impressive 
views  over  a  wild  and  moontainons  district,  in  which  the  sublimity 
of  nature  is  scarcely  softened  by  a  single  effort  of  art. 

T1NSBB1.Y,  distant  from  Dublin  forty-one  miles,  is  situated  in 
a  mountainous  country,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream,  over 
which  is  a  stone  bridge  of  two  arches.  This  town,  or  village, 
was  entirely  destroyed  during  the  troubles  of  17d8,  but  was 
shortly  after  rebuilt,  in  an  improved  manner.  A  neat  market- 
house,  over  which  is  the  Sesnons-room,  was  thm  erected  by  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  Earl  FitzwiUiam.  Within  one  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  town,  stood  the  ruins  of  Coairmsa  (the  Caia,  as  we 
presume,  of  the  unfortunate  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafibid, 
so  often  noticed  .by  him  in  his  letters)  ^  to  which  place  the 
inhabitants  have  given  the  name  of  Biaek  Tam*i  buUdk^M.  Many 
of  the  modwn  houses  in  the  town  have  been  erected  with  the 

the  IrnUi  of  thu  conclusion.  The  meaaurea  tuggested  for  this  purpose 
were,  to  continue  the  stre&m-works ^  the  head  of  the  several  streams:  io 
examine  more  narrowly  the  solid  mass  of  the  mountain,  by  means  of 
trenches  cat  in  every  direction  down  to  the  firm  rock ;  to  explore  more 
fally  Ae  veins  already  known,  and  those  that  might  be  discovered  by  the 
trenches  on  the  surface  of  the  rock;  and  lastly,  to  try  theie  veins  in  depth* 
by  means  of  a  level  or  gallery,  to  be  driven  into  the  mountain  in  a  direetioa 
nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  general  range  of  the  veins. 

*"*  These  measares  met  the  approbation  of  government,  and  were  con- 
seqnently  carried  into  effect.  Numerous  trials  were  made  by  driving  and 
suBJuog  on  the  veins  previously  known,  and  subsequently  discovered. 
The  mineral  substances  obtained,  were  subjected  to  the  operations  both  of 
fire  and  of  amalgamation ;  but  in  no  instance  was  a  particle  of  gold  elicited 
from  them,  either  by  the  one  or  the  other  operation. 

**  The  result  persuaded  govemment«  that  no  gold  was  to  be  found  as 
an  inherent  ingredient,  in  the  veins  which  traverse  the  mountain,  and 
hence  they  were  induced  to  abandon  the  works."— Remarks  by  Thomas 
Weavers,  Es^.  Parochial  Survey,  vol.  ii.  pp.  30-33. 
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•tone  and  brick  taken  from  tkose  ni]ii8>  which  closely  i 

the  remains  of  Jigginstown  Pklace,  near  'Sfta,  commenced  by  the 

same  nobleman. 

CARNBWy  a  small  town  in  the  barony  of  ShiUelagb^  containing 
the  remains  of  a  castle,  or  strongly-embattled  house,  said  to  have 
belonged,  formerly,  to  the  O'Tooles,  is  also  on  the  estate  of  Eari 
Fitawilliam.  The  king's  troops  were  here  defeated  by  the  insur- 
gents, on  the  3rd  of  July,  1798.  Twnacark,  the  seat  of .  Air. 
Sherwood,  near  this  place,  was  burned  in  1797j  shortly  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion :  and  it  is  observable  that  this  was 
the  first  outrage  of  the  kind  perpetrated  in  this  county  at  that 
disastrous  season. 

The  Tillage  of  Aghold,  or  Agh-uaUl,  presents  some  ruins  of 
a  monastic  institution,  not  noticed  by  Mr.  Arcbdall^  t<^{ether 
with  remains  of  stone  crosses. 

Baltinglass,  a  town  of  some  consideration,  distant  from 
Dublin  twenty-nine  miles,  is  situated  iji  a  valley,  watered  by  the 
river  Slaney,  over  which  is  here  a  stone  bridge  of  four  arches. 
This  place  lias  been  thought  to  have  constituted  a  principal 
station  of  the  priests  who  sacrificed  to  Baal,  or  the  Fire,  the 
emblem  of  the  Sun;  and  thence  to  have  been  termed  Beal^timu-' 
glass,  the  clear  fire  of  Baal.  John  Stratford,  Earl  of  Aldborougfa, 
now  bears  the  title  of  Baron  of  Baltinglass,  to  which  dignity  his 
family  was  advanced  in  1763. 

The  family  of  Eustace,  or  Fitz  Eustace,  were  lords  of  this 
manor  from  the  T&ga  of  Henry  VIIT.  to  that  of  James  I.  Thomas 
Eustace  was  created  Viscount  Baltinglass,  in  1541,  by  the  former 
king;  and  the  turbulent,  but  brief,  annals  of  this  family,  bear 
frequent  reference  to  the  place  whence  their  title  was  derived.* 

*  These  potent  viscoantB  shared  in  the  memorable  rebeUiona  of  the 
freat  Earli  of  Desmond,  in  whose  downfkli  they  also  participated.  The 
above-mentioned  Thomas  died  in  1549,  and  was  succeeded  by  Roland,  his 
eldest  ton.  James,  3rd  Y iscoont  Baltinglass,  son  of  Roland,  was  a  man 
of  a  restless  character,  and  engaged  actively  in  the  rebellions  of  Flti- 
gerald,  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  of  O'Neill.  In  September,  1680,  he  made 
war  on  the  English  governor,  Arthur,  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton;  bot,  in  the 
S7tb  of  Elisabeth,  being  convicted,  with  his  four  brothers,  of  high  treason, 
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An  Ahhey  was  founded  at  Baltinglass  in  1148,  or  within  the 
three  succeeding  years,  by  Dermod  Mac  Morough,  King  of 
Leinster,  in  which  building,  according  to  some  writers,  that  dero- 
gate prince  was  interred.  This  religious  house  was  founded  for 
Cistertian  monks;  and  John,  Earl  of  Mortaign,  afterwards  King 
John,  was  amongst  its  most  liberal  benefactors.  Albin  0*Molloy, 
Abbot  of  Baltinglass,  was  distinguished  by  a  controversy  with 
Giraldns  Cambrensis,  caused  by  a  sermon  preached  by  the  abbot 
in  Christ-Church,  Dnblin,  in  which  he  severely  censured  the  ill 
example,  as  regarded  incontinence,  set  by  the  clergy  who  entered 
Ireland  from  England  and  Wales.  From  a  curious  passage  in 
the  annals  of  this  monastery,  we  are  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  state  of  the  country  in  the  early  part  <jf  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  Abbot  of  Baltinglass,  in  the  year  1314,  received  permission 
of  government  to  hold  conferences  with  the  septs  of  the  OTooles 
and  the  0*Byrnes,  ''  and  many  others  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains,  denominated  Irish  felons,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
from  them  the  goods,  chattels,  &c.  of  which  the  abbot  had  been 
robbed,  or  a  full  equivalent  for  the  same.*'  The  abbot  was  a  lord 
of  parliament,  and  the  house  was  richly  endowed.  In  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  Henry  VIII.  a  grant  was  made  of  the  dissolved 
monastery  to  Thoma»  Eustace,  Lord  Kilcullen  (afterwards  Vis- 
count Baltinglass.)  On  the  forfeiture  of  the  Eustace  estates,  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  same  property  was  bestowed  upon  Sir 
Henry  Harrington. 

Considerable  remain^  of  the  abbey  arc  still  standing;  from 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  a  less  extensive  fabric  than  the 
abbeys  of  Dunbrody  and  Tintern,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  but 
to  have  been  built  nearly  on  the  same  plan.  The  steeple  occu- 
pies the  centre;  and  six  pointed  arches,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
side  aisles,  are  still  preserved.    There  are  also  remains  of  an 

the  estates  of  all  were  coofiscated  to  the  crown,  by  a  sUtnte  emphatically 
termed  the  ^*  ^tidxdt  of  BaUinghts  t  **  which  renders  any  kind  of  in. 
lieritance  forfeitable  for  treason.  Lord  Baltinglass,  in  the  year  1584, 
retired  to  the  OoDtioent,  accQmpanied  by  several  of  his  relations  and 
adherents. 

vol..  I.  Y 
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east  window^  which  was  composed  of  three  narrow  ligto.  The 
chancel,  with  some  additions^  acts  as  the  parochial  chorch.  The 
Aldborough  family  have  here  a  sepulchral  vanity  but  no  monn^ 
mental  erection.  The  graves  in  the  adjacent  cemetery  are  planted 
with  flowers  and  shrubs^  productive  of  a  soothing  and  gcateAil 
efifect. 

The  Castle,  originally  the  residence  of  the  ablK>t^  and  after- 
wards  of  the  Viscounts  Baltinglass^  is  an  irregular,  and  not  very 
extensive  structure,  evidently  buUt  at  different  periods.  The 
outward  doors  are  in  the  circular  mode  of  architecture,  whilst  other 
parts  are  of  various  less  antient  ages. 

The  town  contains  many  eligible  private  dwellings,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  engaged,  with  some  success,  in  the  linen  sad 
wooUen  trades.  This  place  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in' the 
15th  of  Charles  11.  under  the  name  of  the  "  sovereign,  burgesses^ 
and  free  commons  (twelve  in  number)  of  Baltinglass.**  Previoiis 
to  the  union,  two  members  were  returned  to  parliament.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Chapel  is  a  spacious  and  respectable  building. 
We  regret  to  close  our  notice  of  this  town,  by  observing  that 
great  excesses  were  here  committed  during  the  troubles  of  the 
year  1798.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  a  handsome  seit 
of  the  Stratford  family. 

Stratford-upon-Slanbt  is  a  small  but  pleasant  town, 
chiefly  erected  in  recent  years,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Earls  of 
Aldborough.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  acclivity  of  a  hill,  and 
has  a  neat  church  and  a  convenient  market-house.  The  river 
Slaney  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  four  arches.  The  oottoa 
trade  is  cultivated  at  this  place,  on  a  scale  rather  extensive. 
The  calico-manufactory  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  about 
j^40,000i  and,  in  prosperous  seasons,  affords  employment  to  not 
less  than  500  persons. 

On  the  border  of  the  river  Slaney,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  above 
town,  is  Saundbrs-grovb,  the  handsome  seat  of  Morley  Sanados, 
Esq.  Numerous  relics  of  the  moose-deer  have  been  discovered 
in  marie  pits  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Near  the  village  of  Donard,  on  the  summit  of  Sliabri  Gcth, 
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oftMi  called  tihe  Caimcs  Moxnurxm,  is  a  rude  work  of  atone^ 
etoelomAg  an  area  in  which  is  a  well^  still  Ireqticated  by  pilgrinra. 
TI»«tot-wiork8,  twelve  feet  in  height  in  the  most  elevated  part, 
a|»|yrOM:h  towards  an  o^al  form,  and  consist  of  rough  stones,  the 
extRreme  length  bdng  117  feet,  and  the  width  101  feet.  In  the 
northern  and  widest  part  of  the  area,  are  some  traces  of  the  mde 
wails  of  an  oblong  building,  said  to  have  been  designed  for  a 
dnrcfa,  the  grektest  length  of  which  is  thirty-six  feet.  In  Gongh's 
addilaoiMB  to  Camden's  Britannia,  vol.  iv.  are  a  view  and  plan  of 
this  aoitient  work>  together  with  the  following  remarks  from  the 
*  pen  of  the  late  Mr.  Beanford.  ''  Tra^ion  asserts,  that  these 
stones  were  collected  some  time  in  the  twelfth  centnry  to  build  a 
ehnrch,  «id  to  pave  Sr  way  over  this  mountain  from  Old  Kilcullen, 
in  tile  oennty  of  Kildare^  to  Glendaloch :  part  of  which  road  was 
eteentod  from  Olenditlbch  to  GlendiURann  for  some  miles  along  the 
valley,  and  still  remains  perfect;  bat  the  worlc>  on  some  account, 
was  ^SGonAinned,  and  the  majterials  for  the  church  remain  to  this 
day  in  their  pristine  state." 

Bi^tssiNOToiv,  on  the  north-western  border  of  the  coniity,  is 
a  town  of  smaU  popnUation,  but  is  agreeably  situated  on  rising 
ground.  Before  the  Union  this  place  returned  two  members  to 
the  Irish  parliament. 

The  most  conspicnons  ornament  of  this  part  of  the  county  in 
RussBOBouonr,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  MiUtown.  This  noble 
mansion  was  erected  after  designs  made  by  Mr.  Bindon;*  and  is 
composed  of  stone.  The  principal  fiigade  has  embellishnients  in 
the  Corinthian  and  Ionic  oniers,  with  statues  inserted  in  a  coloii** 
nade.  The  whole  range  is  said  to  extend  nesorly  700  feet.  The 
interior  comprises  mimy  superb  n^Motmedte,  and  is  onriched  with 
a  collection  of  pmntings,  highly  Worthy  of  deliberate  inspection. 

•  Bhidon,  who  attuned  considerable  notoriety  in  the  united  profetsiom 
of  arehiteetnre  and  painting,  wat,  as  we  believe,  a  native  of  Ireland.  He 
lived  in  habits  of  Intimacy  with  Dean  Swift,  Delany,  and  Dr.  Sheridan  i 
wlioee  portraits  he  painted,  together  with  those  of  many  other  persons 
diatingnished  in  Ireland  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centary.  Mr. 
BlndoB  died  suddenly,  in  the  year  1706. 
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At  a  short  distance  from  Rassboroagh,  oo  the  left  of  the  great 
road  leading  from  Blessington  to  Balymorej  is  the  waterfall  termed 
PouL-A-PHOUKA,  or  PoLA-PRUCA,  fthc  Puck*s,  OT  Devif^  Hole  J 
This  cataract  is  formed  by  the  descent  of  the  river  Liffey^  whose 
accumulated  waters  here  fall,  in  ponderous  magnificence^  down 
several  progressive  ledges  of  craggy  precipice;  huge  masses  of 
rock  impending  on  both  sides^  with  much  variety  of  pictoresque 
effect.  The  great  body  of  precipitated  water  eddies  round  the 
abyss  into  which  it  descends,  forming  a  vortex,  of  frightful  aspect 
and  prodigious  depth.  Owing  to  the  various  breaks  in  the  hJi, 
this  cataract  is,  unquestionably,  the  most  picturesque  and  pleasing 
of  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  the  county  of  Wicklow. 
The  single  burst  of  the  fall  at  Powerscourt  produces  astonishment 
in  an  unusual  degree  $  and  many  adjacent  circumstances  are  truly 
attractive.  But  Poul-a-phouka  does  not  depend  on  a  first  im* 
pression  for  its  influence  over  the  feelings.  Its  charms  give 
greater  exercise  to  the  imagination,  and  afford  a  variety  of  pictures, 
independent  of  the  general  display. 

On  completing  our  notice  of  this  county  we  cannot  avoid 
obs^ving  that  the  reader,  unacquainted  with  its  finest  parts,  may 
possibly  be  of  opinion  that  we  have  formed  an  exaggerated  estimate 
of  its  beauties ;  whilst  the  native,  or  traveller  who  has  investigated 
its  recesses,  will  scarcely  fail  to  turn  from  our  pages  with  a 
persuasion  that  we  have  not  conveyed  ideas  sufficiently  exalted 
respecting  those  dazzling,  soothing,  impressive  charms.  The 
splendour  of  nature,  in  many  parts  of  Wicklow,  transcoids, 
indeed,  the  powers  of  '*  prose  or  rhyme.*'  Nor  have  the  wumest 
efforts  of  the  pendl  ever  communicated  a  due  notion  of  scenery 
so  truly  captivating.  No  native  of  the  British  dominions  can  be 
justified  in  travelling  to  Italy  and  Switz^land,  in  search  of  beauty, 
until  he  has  visited  the  County  of  Wicklow. 

END    OF   THB   COUNTY   OF   WICKLOW. 
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COUNTY  OF  WEXFORD. 

This  county  occupies  the  soBth^eastern  angle- of  the  proxHlnce 
of  Leinster,  fying  opposite  to  the  southern  part  of  Wales^  from 
which  it  is  separated,  on  the  east,  by  St.  George's  Channel. 
The  whole  of  its  southern  limits  are  also  washed  by  the  sea.  On 
the  west  it  is  divided  from  the  counties  of  Waterford  and  Kil- 
kenny by  a  spacious  bay,  and  by  the  river  Barrow.  On  the 
north,  and  north-west^  it  is  separated  from  the  counties  of  Carlow 
and  Wicklow  by  ranges  of  lofty  mountains. 

In  general  character  of  surface,  this  is  far  from  being  a 
mountainoas  district.  A  chun  of  elevations  runs  along  the  south, 
forming  the  natural  limit  of  the  baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargie. 
The  county,  in  other  parts,  is  plentifully  studded  with  single 
hills,  often  of  considerable  height.  According  to  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Fraser,  author  of  the  "  Statistical  Survey,'*  the  county  of 
Wexford  extends  thirty-eight  miles  in  length,  and  twenty-four 
mfles  in  breadth.  It  is  divided  into  eight  baronies,  namely, 
Gitrey;  Ballagheen-,  Scarewaish;  Bantry;  Shelbume;  Shelmaliere; 
Bargie  $  and  Forth,  These  are  subdivided  into  143  parishes.  The 
principal  towns  are  Wexford  and  New  Ross,  each  of  which  sends 
one  representative  to  the  imperitil  parliament. 

The  river  Slaney,  which  is  navigable  between  Wexford  and 
Eniacorthy,  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  county  from  north* 
west  to  south-east,  receiving  in  its  progress  the  tributes  of  the 
Banna  and  numerous  minor  streams.  The  banks  of  the  river 
Baona  are  in  many  parts  well  wooded,  and  produce  a  diversity  of 
grand  and  beautiful  scenery,  which  will  scarcely  sink  in  estima- 
tion when  compared  with  river-views  more  celebrated,  because 
situated  in  parts  of  the  island  more  frequently  visited.  It  must, 
indeed,  be  confessed  that  the  attractive  parts  of  Wexford,  as 
r^fiards  picturesque  display,  are  chiefly  found  on  the  borders  of 
these  lovely  waters.    In  other  districts  a  great  want  of  wood 
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prevails^  except  in  the  vicinity  of  omameiited  dwelBngs  $  and  tiw 
predominatmg  featnres  partake  little  of  boldness  or  variety. 
There  are,  however,  many  drcnmstances  to  atone  for  these  defi- 
ciencies. Some  very  interesting  recollections  of  local  history 
inspirit  the  traveller's  investigations,  and  he  is  often  chearad  in 
his.  progress  by  the  view  of  m<md  beanty,  as  exhibited  in  the  as* 
pect  of  an  indostrioas  and  well-rqrulated  popalation« 

As  this  county  is  destitnte  of  limestone^  it  aibrds  a  snrfMss 
and  character  of  country  remarkably  different  to  moat  parts  of 
Ireland.  No  mines  are  now  worked,  althongh  there  are  some  ve^ 
SQas  for  believing  that  siWer  and  lead  were  formeriy  diseovered  in 
^considerable  quantities  $  nor  are  there  any  manuflBMstQrea,  yieUiag 
a  profitable  surplas  after  hoBie->consumptioa.  This  is  ddeiy  m 
i^caltnral  coupty ;  and  a  considerable,  and  increasing,  di^giee 
of  skill  is  evinced  in  most  departments  of  husbandry.  Barley  is 
the  grain  of  greatest  prevalence;  but  wheat  and  beans  are  liks> 
wise  cultivated  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  large  quantities  of 
corn  are  exported,  both  in  a  ground  and  unjpround  state.  Dakics 
are  numerous,  and  butter  forms,  an  important  article  of  exporta* 
tion;  but  the  Wexford  dairy  is  by  no  means  conspicaoos  hr 
excellence  of  management.  It  may  be  observed  that  poultry  ef 
yarious  kinds  is  raised  in  unusual  quantities ;  and  it  is  scsicelj 
necessary  to  remark  that  the  soHd  plenty  which  pervades  ^h 
maritime  county  is  increased  by  an  abundant  supply  of  fish. 

The  farms  are  in  general  of  a  moderate  siae,  and  the  buildings, 
although  erected  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  tenants,  are  often 
neatly-constructed  imd  well  preswved.  The  fields  are  unifaimljr 
small ;  and  the  traveller  will  not  fail  to  regret,  as  far  aa  relates  to 
beauty  of  country,  that  instead  of  hedge-!<rows,  amelierating  a 
ividely  spread  tract  with  the  resemblance  of  «>ntinaed  woodland, 
the  fences  are  formed  by  banks,  planted  with  iurse  on  theaidsi 
and  tops.  The  thriving  condition  in  which  these  plantations  of 
furze  are  maintained  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  reveak,  oa  ia* 
Tostigation,  the  unpleasant  fact  that  this  district  is  ill-provided 
with  fuel.  The  slender  shrub  with  which  the  banks  are  pbnt^^ 
acts,  indeed,  not  merely  as  a  fence,  but  is  carefolly  jrown  as  a 
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rafewtaMe  fcr  miHrevaliiable  aiticks  of  consumption  in  tbe  domestic 
fire.  WH^  tbe  exception  of  this  want^  the  condition  of  society^ 
ift  nHW#  parts  of  ^e  county^  appears  to  be  very  superior  to  that 
e€  any  o^Mr  dietriet  in  the  sooth  of  Ireland.  The  farmer  is  sur- 
lomided  by- comforts^  the  cottier  is  decent  and  well-dothed.  As 
a  strongly-marked  feature  in  the  attire  of  the  peasantry^  it  may 
be  observed  that  they  very  generafly  wear  straw  hats  and  bon- 
nets, manniMetnred  by  themselves.  Shoes  and  stockings  are 
sQiBost  nniversally  worn. 

Amongst  ^6  prindpal  landed  proprietors  Mr.  Wakefield,  in 
his  ^^  Account  of  Ireland,"  enumerates  Lord  Mountnorris;  Lord 
Fortsmonth;  Lord  Meath)  Lord  Courtown;  Lord  Spencer 
Chichester;  -Mr.  Groghan;  Sir  William  Onseley;  Sir  Brook 
Bridges  J  Mr.  Annesley;  Mr.  Rose;  Mr.  Nunn^  Mr.  Colclough; 
Mbr.  Alcock;  Marquis  of  ^;  Mr.  Tottenham 3  Mr.  Leigh;  Mr. 
Bam^  and  Mr.  Carew. 

The  antiquary  is  gratified  with  finding,  in  most  parts  of  this 
coanty,  but  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea*coast, 
many  remains  of  ecclesiastical  and  military  structures.  Some 
specimens  of  the  latter  class  are  extremely  curious,  as  presenting 
the  earliest  examples  of  castellated  buildings  erected  in  Ireland 
by  the  Anglo  Normans.  The  artificial  elevations  locaUy  termed 
ratlis,  are  also  frequent,  but  are  in  general  of  small  dimensions. 
Not  any  vestiges  of  Round,  or  Pillar,  towers  are  to  be  discovered. 

No  returns  were  made  by  this  county  under  the  act  of  181^, 
fcr  ascertaining  the  population  of  Ireland.  According  to  returns 
made  in  the  year  1891,  the  number  of  houses  was,  in  that  year, 
S9,513)   and  the  number  of  inhabitants  169,304. 

In  addition  to  the  above  general  notices  respecting  the  natural 
and  utificial  circumstances  of  the  county  of  Wexford,  there  is  a 
tract  vrithin  its  limits  which  has  an  imperative  claim  on  more 
extended  remarks.  The  reader  will  readily  apprehend  that  we 
allude  to 

Thb  Baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargie. 

These  districts,  so  interesting  from  their  connexion  with 
important  passages  of  history,  and  from  some  peculiarities  long 
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retained^  in  contradistinction  to  the  raanaen  whidi  pcvwled 
in  other  parts  of  the  island^  occupy  the  south-eastern  divisiMi 
of  the  county  of  Wexford,  and  are  open  to  tl^e  sea  l^tkoD  tiw 
south  and  east.  On  the  north  they  are  sqjNurat^  from  the  rett 
of  the  county  by  the  ridge  of  mountain  termed  the  momUaia  of 
Forth. 

It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Fraser^  in  his  statistical  survey  of 
Wexford^  that  "  the  appearance  of  these  baronies  from  the 
mountain  of  Forth  is  not  unlike  the  appearance  of  the  souUi  of 
the  county  of  Devon  from  the  mountuns  of  north  DartmoK, 
though  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  The  whole  is  well  iiUiabited* 
The  farm  houses  generally^  as  in  Devonshire,  built  with  mod  and 
thatched,  appearing  warm  and  comfortable,  with  convenient  out* 
houses  adjoining  3  even  the  very  small  farmers,  of  from  five  to 
ten  acres,  have  their  habitations  comfortable  and  convenient.*'— 
Improved  modes  of  husbandry  are  here  adopted  with  exempluy 
success ',  and  the  whole  district,  as  compared  with  many  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  enjoys  an  enviable  state  of  agricultoral  pros- 
perity. 

The  tract  of  country  n^w  comprised  in  the  baronies  of  Forth 
and  Bargie  (emphatically  termed  the  EnglUh  Banmki)  was 
granted,  in  the  year  1169,  by  King  Dermod  Mac  Morough,  to 
the  Constable  Hervey  de  Montmorency;  and  the  whole  district 
was  colonized  by  that  distinguished  person  and  his  adherents.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  the  descendants  of  those  colonists  have  con- 
stantly preserved  themselves  in  a  separate  community,  as  regards 
language  and  manners,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  whilst 
other  settlers  adopted  in  the  early  centuries,  the  tongue  and 
habits  of  the  Irish,  and  whilst  many  of  the  original  stock  of 
natives,  in  succeeding  times,  assumed  the  modern  langoage  aad 
manners  of  the  English. 

The  late  General  Vallancey,  in  a  paper  inserted  in  the  secoad 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  presents 
the  following  remarks  (which  although  far  from  being  completely 
satisfactory,  are  still  too  curious  to  be  omitted},  oonceming  the 
state  of  these  baronies  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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f  Whsn  we'  wereAflife  ai^qiiaiittei  with  this  oolotiy,  a  few  of  boA 
aexes  wore  the  andent  dress;  that  of  the  men  was  a  short  coat> 
;w«LilaQtft4  and  trunk  breeches^  wkh  a  rovadhat  aad  narrow  brim: 
that  of  the-.wonten  was  a  shbrt  Jacket,  a  peltieoat  borderedal 
botlKHtt  with  (me,  two,  or  three  rows  of  ribband,  or  tape,  of  a  diC> 
tsreot  eoloiir,;  the  dress  of  the  head  was  a  kircher.  The  people 
of  these  btKonies  live  well,  are  iadnstriots,  cleanly,  and  of  good 
morals ;  the  poorest  famer  eels  ineat  twi<»  a  wedc,  and  the  table 
of  the  wealthy  fiirmer  is  daily  covered  with  beef,  mutton,  or  fowl. 
The  be^enife  is  hdme-brewed  ale  and  beer,  of  an  excellent  flavour 
and  colour.  The  houses  of  the  poorest  are  well  built  and  well 
thatched;  all  have  ont-offices.  for  cattle,  fowls,  carts^  or  cars. 
The  people  are  weU  clothed,  are  strong  and  laborious.  The 
women  do  dl  manner  of  rustic  Work,  ploughing  excepted;  they 
receive  equal  wages  with  the  men.  The  professed  religion  here 
is  the  Roman  Catholic;  there  are  about  one  hundred  catholics  to 
one  protestant.  Marriage  is  solemnized  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  with  the  Irish.  The  relations  and  friends  bring  a  profusion  of 
viands  of  all  kinds,  and  feasting  and  dancing  continues  all  the 
nigbt;  the  bride  sits  vdled  at  the  head  of  the  table,  unless  called 
out  to  dance,  when  the  chair  is  filled  by  one  of  the  bride-maids. 
At  every  marriage  an  apple  is  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  thrown 
among  the  crowd ;  a  custom  they  brought  from  England^  but  the 
ori^n  of  it  has  not  descended  with  it." 

The  enlarged  interchanges  of  society  which  have  rapidly 
taken  place  in  recent  years,  have  not  failed  to  effect  great  altera- 
tions in  the  manners  and  fashions  of  these  remote  baronies.  The 
dialect  so  long  cherished,  and  found  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
life  in  less  commercial  periods,  is  now  confined  to  the  aged,  and 
the  very  humble  and  recluse.  The  antient  dress  is  entirely 
abandoned,  and  with  it  have  been  discarded  many  of  those  broad 
peculiarities  of  manner,  which,  down  to  the  middle  years  of  the 
last  century,  rendered  the  inhabitants  so  entirely  distinct  from  the 
people  in  every  other  part  of  the  British  dominions.  Whilst 
adopting  a  modern  exterior  and  tongue,  they  have,  however,  re- 
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ittdiq>endance  of  apirie*^ 

In  regard  to  the  language  wfaich  {nvnuled  iw  thMe  bafoniw, 
it  haa.been  enponmnsly  stated^  1)yi  the  anthots  of  Seirafd*8  T<^po- 
graphy^of  Ireiand,  tiiat  the  ''  aataent  British,  or  Celttc^"  faaa  beoi 
here  preserved  in  great  parity.  Geneeal  Vallancey,  Ib  -tiie  woik 
oited  above,  presents  a  brief  ^'  Voeabnlary'  of  the  language  el  the 
Baronies  of  Forth  and  Biirgie>"  from  which  its  aAnlty  vith  tiK 
Anglo-Saxon  wUl  be  readily  perceived.  To  tUs  VcteiAnlary  Val* 
laaceyi  sabpins  an/f  old  song,  iii  the  dialect  of  these  baronies," 
which  he  believes  to  have  been  **  handed  down  by  traditioB,  Iron 
the  arrival  of.  the  colony  in  Iveknd.'*  We  present  two  staaas, 
with  the  translation  afin-ded  by  General  Vallancey*  The  snbjeol 
is  the  ''  game  at  ball  called  GamAnn,  or  Hnrly :  the  thnen  dimdi 
holy-day/' 

'*  Yeritey  w'had  a  baree,  gist  ing  onr  bone 

Are  geotrise  ware  bibern,  amesiU,  eon  no  ttone. 
YUh  Mnslere  had  ba  hole,  t'was  me  Tommeett* 
At  by  miilack  was  4  pit  t*drive  in. 

**  Jood  aa  ffload,  vrem  earcbee  ete,  wai  i  Lough 
Zitcb  vaperren,  an  shimmereeo,  fan  ee  daff  i  t^'r  ■coth 
Zitch  blakeen,  an  blayeen,  fan  ee  ball  wai  ee  drowe 
Cbote  well  ar  aim  was  t*yie  onz  n*eer  a  blowe. 

**  Yesterday  we  had  a  gaol  jast  in  our  hand. 

Their  gentry  were  quaking,  theinselTes  could  not  stand. 
If  good  for  little  had  been  buried,  it  had  been  my  Tommy. 
Who  by  mislfick  was  placed  to  drive  in.. 

**  Throngs  and  crowds  flrom  each  quarter  of  tb6  Lough 
Such  vapouring  and  glittering^  when  stript  in  their  shirts* 
Such  bawling  and  shontiog,  when  the  ball,  was  thrown  i 
I  saw  their  intent  was  to  give  us  ne*er  a  strok^.'*f 

*  Amongst  minor  singularities  in  rural  life,  still  remaining,  may  be 
noticed  the  custom  of  regularly  going  to  bed  for  about  two  hours  after 
dinner,  during  the  snmmisr  season  i  in  conseqnence  of  which  indulgeooe, 
the  farming  labourers  work  until  a  very  late  hour  in  the  evening.  Where 
this  custom  prevails,  the  doors  are  closed,  and  a  silence,  like  that  of  deep 
night,  reigns  at  mid-day. 

f  After  reading  these  verses,  we  can  readily  suppose  the  correctoen 
of  the  following  anecdote,  in  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Shaw  Mason's  Pits- 
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It  18  vniforBly  adnutted,  »i  is^  indeed,  ooncbiimly  i 
|eiiiedfr€p»tili9  tenor  of;  Ivafeory,  tk^t  theee  di»trieto  Were  ettMy 
otdmwil  by  the  ConsteUe  de  Montmorciiicy,  Us  bndly  endifiri)* 
loiRers>  who  caused  the  nulWee  to  reliro  into  the  neighbondng 
conntriee  U  Dedet  and  Ibh-Kinoelagh.  The  £ng)iah,poaseaeionp 
of  the  de  Ikfariaooe,  or  MontmoreQcys,  lay  prindpaHy  in  Sobmo 
eetehiro,  at  Hunliqnrtte,  Bath,  &c$  and  thoae  of  the  harona  and 
knights  who  aocompanied  Herrey  de  Montn^eoey  and  Fitaate|ih«^ 
were  chieCy  titnated  in  the  aame  county,  or  in  neighbonrinf 
diatriota.  It  it  remarked  by  the  Chevnficr  de.Montniorancy  that 
aome  traces  oi  the  antient  dialect  of  the  baronies  of  Forth  .and 
Bnrgie  are  still  distinguishable  among  the  lower  orders  of  peepLa 
in  BosMfsetshire)  and  we  believe  that  the  afinity  will  be-diaao*- 
Teredo  on  a  close  investigation,  in  a  greater  degree  than  has  been 
hitherto  supposed.*  Intermingled  with  this  dialect  ^f  the  Anglo? 
Soon,  is  perceptible  a  variety  of  words  introdnced  by  soch  d  the 
colony  as  came  from  Peqibrokeshlre,  some  of  which  are  observable 
In  the  Welsh  appellations  of  places  in  these  baronies. 

cbial  Survey.  The  Rey.  W.  Eastwood,  wbo  contribated  to  that  work  a 
■tatiitical  account  of  the  Union  of  TacnmBhane,  obseryoB  that  he  was 
rtccntly  in  a  Held  on  his  fan^  reading  Chaacer's  Canterbury  Tales,  and 
sear  to  labourers  who  were  conversisg  in  the  antient  lanfW4E^  of  the 
Minth  of  Wexford.  "It  chanced  tliat  he  threw  his  eye  towards  some  word% 
that  he  fancied  mi^ht  resemble  those  they  were  repeating,  if  sounded.  He 
arrested  their  attention  whilst  he  read  the  lines,"  and  found  that  "  they 
were  fully  competent  to  interpret,  explain,  and  even  to  translate  every 
line  and  passage.*'  The  same  writer  notices  Ae  simplicity  and  peculiarity 
of  address  amongst  this  description  of  people.  **  On  passing  each  othor, 
they  ask,  *  ii  it  long  tiueef*  meaningi  do  you  consider  the  time  that  I  hafss. 
been  from  you  as  long  and  heavy  I  and  the  reply  it  couched  In  artless  bo^ 
kind  courtesy,  '  ytajoil  *  " 

*  It  is  added,  by  this  erudite  and  truly  valuable  contributor  to  our 
work,  that  a  strong  affinity  is  likewise  perceptible  between  the  names  of 
various  town-lands  and  places  in  the  baronies  of  Shelbume,  Forth,  and 
Bargie;  and  In  Somersetshire.  The  most  remarkable  are  sack  as  commence 
or  terminate  in  PylU^  or  P^Ze.  In  Somersetshire  we  find  FyUetoni  PyiU- 
Imnde :  H^ntespjflle^  Ac.  names  which  exited  before  the  Norman  Conquest  | 
and  in  Wexford  we  likewise  meet  with  Camppylhf  or  KempyUi  PylU 
town  f  the  PylU^  ftc. 
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tlie  capital  of  this  coanty,  is  Bitoated  at  the  modth  of  tbe  mer 
l$laney>  whkli  itTer  here  eiltera  the  Irish  sea.  The  eiie  is  knr^ 
and  sheltered  by  a  neighboariog  hill.  This  respectable  and 
popQloos  town  cont»D8  some  handsome  domestic  buildings^  favt 
the  houses  are  in  general  marked  by  a  mediocrity  of  eharacCer. 
Several  of  the  minor  streets  are  by  no  means  remarkable  for 
cleanliness  of  aspect^  bnt  there  are^  happily^  few  of  those  wretc&ed 
cabins  which  so  frequently  disgrace  the  borders  of  Irish  towns. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  town  of  Wexford  was  pos- 
sessed at  an  early  period  by  Danish  settlers  in  Ireland^  and  it  is 
asserted  by  the  late  Mr.  Beauford>  in  a  MS.  commnnicated  to 
the  present  writer,  (bat  without  a  due  notice  of  any  antient 
authorities,)  that  the  town  ''was  founded  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, by' a  colony  of  Ostmen^  Danes,  or  Frissians,  on  a  bay 
denominated  Garman,  bnt  by  them  termed  Waesiiord,  or  Washibrd, 
which  imports  a  bay  overflowed  by  the  tide,  bnt  left  nearly  dry 
at  low  water  5  and  in  this  sense  the  same  as  the  English  Wtaka  of 
Xincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire."  In  the  same  MS.  are  also 
the  following  remarks  :  **  Waesfiord^  or,  as  it  is  now  corraptly 
written^  fVexfordy  was  long  the  emporium  of  the  S.E.  of  Ireland, 
I  and  the  port  of  passage  between  England  and  Ireland.    Here 

I  the  slave  merchants  assembled  their  slaves,  which  they  had  pnr- 

I  chased  in  England.     Here  might  be  seen,  says  a  monkish  writer, 

whole  ranks  of  fine  young  men  and  beautiful  women  exposed  to 
sale  in  the  slave  market  on  the  hill.    They  were  sold^  in  part,  to 
the  Irish  noblesse  and  herdsmen,  while  others  fell  to  the  share 
I  of  foreign  merchants,  and  were  exhibited  in  the  slave  marts  of 

I  Rome  and  Italy.     Since  the  arrival  of  the  English  in  the  twelfth 

century,  the  inhabitants  of  Wexford  have  been  principally  com- 
I  posed  of  the  descendants  of  Frissians,  Anglo-Saxons,  Anglo- 

Normans,  and  a  few  Welsh,  but  no  Irish.  Even  at  the  present 
day  the  port  and  countenances  of  the  inhabitants  often  designate 
their  origin^  especially  among  the  females,  many  of  whom,  if 
dressed  in  the  garb  of  the  Netherlands^  might  be  taken  for  veri* 
table  Dutch-women/* 
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The  town  was  antiently  sarr^onded  witk  walb^  parts  of  wbich, 
and  the  castellated  boildings  with  which  they  were  atreegthcned, 
are  atill  remaining^  but  a  large  portion  of  the  present  town  stands 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  former  mnnd  Hnes  of  defence.  In  the 
i^reement  between  Dermod  Macmorongh  and  the  wariike  chiefe 
from  Britain  whom  he  called  to  his  aid^  that  pnnce  promised  to 
cede  to  Fitzstephen  and  Fitzgerald  the  entire  dominion  of  the 
town  of  Wexford>  with  an  extensive  contigaoos  territory.  Quidc- 
ly  after  landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Banna,  Fitzstephen  and 
his  associates  marched  towards  this  town,  which,  after  a  defence' 
evincing  much  unskilled  bravery  in  the  besi^jfed  party,  was  snr-^ 
rendered  by  ciq[>itnlation.  Fitzstephen  and  Fitzgerald  were  ttow 
jointiy  invested  with  the  lordship  of  the  town,  and  Hervey  de 
Montmorency  was  declared*  lord  of  a  considerable  tract  on  the 
coast,  since  termed  the  baronies  of  Bargie  and  Forth.  Thus  took 
place  the  first  plantation  of  British  inhabitants  in  Ireland. 

For  many  subsequent  events  connected  with  the  sway  of 
these  new  lords  of  the  town,  we  necessarily  refer  to  the  pages  of 
general  history  3  but  it  may  be  here  remarked,  that  Fitzstephen, 
who  had  raised  for  his  security  the  strong  neighbouring  castle 
termed  Garrick,  was  besieged  in  that  fortress  by  the  revolted 
inhabitants  of  Wexford  j  and,  sinking  the  victim  of  a  stratagem 
almost  unparalleled  for  baseness  and  depth  of  peijury,  fell  into 
the  power  of  his  enemies,  who  afterwards  set  fire  to  the  town,  and 
retired  with  their  prisoner  to  an  island  situated  in  the  harbour. 
From  this  situation  Fitzstephen  was  relieved  by  the  approach  of 
the  English  king,  who  landed  at  Waterford>  in  October,  1172. 
On  quitting  Ireland  King  Henry  embarked  at  this  port,  on  the 
feast  of  Easter,  1173.  At  this  place  was  also  celebrated,  with 
mnch  festivity,  although  in  the  midst  of  warfare  and  alarms,  the 
marriage  between  Basilea  de  Clare,  sister  to  Earl  Strongbow  and 
Raymond  le  Gros,  ancestor  to  the  antient  families  of  Grace  and 
Fitz-Maurice,  the  former  of  whom  inherited  his  acquisitions  in  this 
and  the  adjoining  county  of  Kilkenny,  and  the  latter  a  vast  dis* 
trict  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  denominated  Glanmaurice. 

The  next  event  of  historical  importance  in  which  this  towa 
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wds  infficsted,  relates  to  tlie  iaCatfaiv  Mm  «rf  tiw  sef«iit«eiith 
OBHtery.—Aller  tbe  saoigninaiy  rednctwa  of  Drogheda,  tttdtie 
■nbsaqaenit  ettoceases  of  Ooswdl^  liist  meitilen  leadtar  apfenei 
before  WexIbrcL    Thegameo&watatMiigtiiebedbyMODtMipe, 
detedied fran  theanay  of  the MarqneBs of  Orttioiidej  attdactife 
mtmmttB  were  taken  for  a  vigoroos  defence  $  but  an  act  of 
Macbery  led  to  tbe  baaty  smreDder  of  tbe  town,  and  to  oonae- 
qeent  acenea  -oi  dreadlM  carnage.    Tbese  tfansacdona  aie  tfans 
flfeatod  byLebmd,  on  Uie  antborityof  Cartels  life  el  Omond: 
''  One  Staffnrd^  goremor  of  tbe  caatle,  bad  been  snapeetod  by 
Onnondi  bat,  as  he  had  tbe  Bent  of  being  a  oatb^ic,  tbe  oom- 
niaaicmers  of  trust  wonld  not  consent  to  remove  bki.    No  sooner 
bad  CroiiweU*8  batteries  bc^[;an  to  play,  than  this  man  admitted 
bia  soldiers  into  tbe  castle,  npon  eondattons.    Tbe  dtiaens  wen 
attddenly  confounded  at  sight  of  bis  cokmrs  waTing  on  tbe  battle- 
ments, and  their  own  canaion  pointed  agatnat  tbe  town.    In  the 
ftrst  tnmult  of  terror  and  oonstematton,  they  aent  commisaionera 
to  treat  with  the  enemy  5  but  the  townsmen  were  impadentef 
delay;  tbe  soldfiers  ran  tnmultuonsly  from  tbe  walk;  every  vans 
consulted  only  bis  own  safety,  and  thus  were  all  destroyedi    Tbe 
enemy  gained  the  city  without  further  reaistance,  and  proceeded  ta 
pnt  all  to  the  sword  who  were  found  in  anns>  with  an  execution 
aa  horribly  delibeiiate  as  that  of  Drogbeda.** 

In  the  troubles  of  tbe  year  1798,  Wexford  unhappily  bore  aa 
ample  share.  The  town  was  for  some  time  in  tbe  poasessioB  of 
the  insurgents,  and  constituted  the  theatre  of  many  appalling  aoti 
ni  outrage.  We  willingly  throw  a  veil  over  tbe  Uood,  ahed  in 
that  woelul  season,  by  each  infuriated  party.  It  may,  however, 
be  obsarved,  that  tbe  bridge  waa  the  chosen  place  of  maassere  on 
the  one  side,  and  of  retributive  vengeance  on  the  other ;— «  reooi* 
lection  that  will  long  cause  the  passenger  to  look  with  a  thrill  of 
horror  and  disgust  on  that  fabric,  otherwise  so  attractive. 

Tbe  several  parishes  of  Wexford  form  one  union,  to  which  are 
added  aome  parishes  in  the  vicinity  of  tbe  town.  The  priaqwl 
church  is  a  respectable  building,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  chapd  is 
apadona  and  handsome.    Here  is,  also,  a  friary,  or  eatablishaient 
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of  Bdqibr  dergy,.  on  t^  •»»&  aeile.  The  nmMAchmth  <tf  St. 
Mary,  in <me-Of  'the  united paiithes,  has  soine tracteof  tteainif' 
eolar  andies,  bnt  of  an  nmNrnamented  cbaraefcer^  togeUMr  witk^a.' 
row  <rf  pointed  arches^  sapported  by  roond  colmuoiSj  hBimg 
capitals  of  «  simple  constraction  aad  evinebg  oMiaidevable  aiiti'^ 
qahy. 

Previons  to  the  reformation  there  were  seveFal  monastic  esta* 
blishments  in  this  town,  of  which  the  foUowing  were  the  pri&eipalv 
Considerable  remains  of  the  buildings  are  still  to  be  seen,  in  n 
state  of  min. 

A  priory  of  r^;alar  oanons,  often  called  the  Priory  ^  S^. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  of  SeUker.  This  house  is  said  to  have  bean 
founded  by  the  Danes,  bnt  more  probably  owed  its  origin  to  Hie 
family  of  Roche,  who  are  known  to  have  been  munificent  benefoo- 
tors.  Here  John,  bishop  of  Ferns,  held  a  synod  in  the  year 
1S40.  Sir  John  Talbot,  Lord  Talbot  of  Fumeval  and  fFe^wd, 
in  the  year  1418,  granted  to  this  priory  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas 
of  Candck.  In  the  first  year  of  King  Edward  VI.  this  monastery 
and  its  appurtenances  were  granted  for  ever  to  John  Parker,  m 
eapUe,  at  the  annual  rent  of  15s  :Oi.  In  the  reign  of  EUzabdHi 
the  same  property  was  possessed  by  PhilMp  Devereux,  <^  Wekisid, 
Gent.  The  prior  was  a  lord  of  parliament,  and  the  establishment 
was  richly  endowed. 

Without  the  town- walls  stood  a  Prior j^  of  Kmghu^hoepitalkre, 
founded  by  William  Msrshall,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Antecedent 
to  the  abolition  of  the  templars,  this  house,  says  Ardidali ''  was 
the  grand  commandery;  bnt,  on  the  total  sappression  of  those 
knights^  the  conseqoence  of  this  priory  gradually  dinunished, 
and  the  preceptory  of  Kilmainham  being  granted  to  the  hospi- 
tallers, it  immediately  became  the  grand  oommandery  of  their 
order."  From  the  same  author  we  learn  that  the  ''  Conventual 
Franciscans  procured  a  settlement  for  themselves  in  thie  town, 
in  the  reiga  of  King  Henry  III.  and  were  reformed  A.D.  1486." 

Among  the  few  public  buildings  for  civil  uses  are  a  custom- 
house, on  a  limited  scale  \  and  a  handsome  court-house,  on  an 
eligible  plan,  erected  after  the  design  of  R.  Morrison,  Esq, 
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Tke  rirer  Sluiey>  which  inipiirts  nmdi  beauty  to  tUt  oeigli- 
bonrhood^  and  is  navigable  between  Weiford  and  Eniflcorthy,  b 
here  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge,  at  once  oonvenient  and  onia- 
ntental.  This  is  one  of  the  straotures  erected^  with  adminUe 
skill,  in  this  part  of  Ireland  by  Emannel  Coxe.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  tolls  are  inadequate  to  the  repayment  of  tiK 
projectors  and  the  charges  ibr  necessary  repairs  x  in  conseqncBce 
of  Which  deficiency  in  finances,  the  bridge  is  fidling  into  great  dila- 
pidation. 

The  Harbour  of  Wexford,  as  an  object  of  picturesque  scenery, 
is  a  hue  and  estimable  appendage  to  the  town,  bnt  is  sabject  to 
obstrnctions  which  mnch  lessen  its  importance,  in  a  nayigable 
and  commercial  point  of  view.  This  harbour,  as  is  well  observed 
by  Mr.  Hay,  **  is  formed  by  two  narrow  necks  of  land,  bending 
tdwards  each  other,  like  two  arms  closing  after  an  extension  from 
the  body,  which  appearance  the  river's  month  assumes  by  its 
banks,  not  very  unlike  the  old  Piraeus  of  Athens.  The  extre- 
mities of  these  peninsulas,  denominated  the  Raven  on  the  north 
and  Roslare  on  the  south,  form  the  entrance  into  the  harbour, 
which  is  about  half  "a  mile  broad,  defended  by  a  fort  erected  at 
the  point  of  Roslare.**  Here,  unfortunately,  is  a  bar,  which  fre- 
quently shifts  its  position  j  and  the  harbour  is  so  shallow  that  no 
vessels,  drawing  more  than  ten  feet  of  water,  can  proceed  to  the 
town. 

The  trade  of  Wexford  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  export  of  com 
and  malt,  of  which  former  article  considerable  quantities  are  sent 
to  Liverpool,  the  ships  bringing  cargoes  of  coal  io  return.  Much 
provinon  is  also  conveyed  hither  for  exportation  from  Enisoorthy, 
by  means  of  the  navigation  cm  the  river  Slaney.  Amongst  the 
numerous  inliabitants  are  many  truly  respectable  &milies,  mach 
celebrated  for  hospitality  and  a  social  spirit.  The  assemblies 
and  evepiing  parties  are  conducted  in  a  liberal  9jkd  judicious  man- 
ner.   The  markets  are  well  supplied  with  fish,  poultry,  wildfowl,* 

*  It  i%  remarked  that  the  coaat  of  Wexford  ''  has  the  peculiar  benefit 
of  possessing  a  certain  grass,  or  sea-weed,  which  maintains  myriads  of 
wild  fowl,  and  gives  them  a  taste  and  flavour  superior  to  those  of  any 
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and  other  lurtioM  of  domflstic  ooasnmp^cm;  Mid  it  may  beam- 
fidcDtly  said  that  tkb  town  aflbrda,  in  many  points  of  ooosidMra* 
tioa^  a  very  desiiable  place  of  residmce. 

At  this  place  was  boni  NicholM  FrmeA,  a  violent  party  writer 
during  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  said  by 
Harris  (Ware's  Writers,  p.  167)  that ''  the  cahmnies  of  this  foal- 
nonthed  author  gave  occasion  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  of  writing 
his  history  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars  in  Ireland,  in  defenoe 
and  justification  of  the  Marquis  of  Ormond's  behariour.*' 

Wexford  sends  one  member  to  the  imperial  parliament,  and 
f^ves  the  title  of  Earl,  in  the  Irish  peerage,  to  the  family  of  Talbot, 
£orl8  of  Shrewsbury  in  England.  The  internal  government  of 
the  town  is  vested  in  a  mayor;  mayor  of  the  staple;  recorderi 
two  bailiffs,  &c. 

Caemck  Castlb,  the  structure  slightly  noticed  in  a  preced- 
ing page,  is  situated  about  two  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the 
town  of  Wexford;  and,  independent  of  other  claims  on  attention, 
is  extremely  curious,  as  being  the  earliest  military  edifice  con- 
Btmcted  by  the  Anglo-Normans  in  Ireland.  This  castle  was 
erected  by  Lord  Robert  Fitsstephen  de  Marisco,  who  entered 
Ireland  in  1169,  two  years  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Earl  Strong- 
bow.  The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  this  fortress 
is  the  memorable  siege  sustained  by  its  founder. — ^Fitzstephen 
had  weakened  his  garrison  by  sending  a  detachment  to  the  sue* 
ccmr  of  Earl  Strongbow,  when  the  men  of  Wexford  suddenly  rosoj 
and  laid  siege  to  his  castle.  The  fortress  was  defended  with  the 
ntmost  gallantry,  and  the  besiegers  were  repulsed  in  several  des- 
perato  attempts,  when  they  had  reeonrse  to  stratagem,  and 
demanding  a  parley  assured  Fitzstq>hen  that  Strongbow  was  nO 
oMMre;  that  all  the  British  adventurers  in  Dublin  were  put  to  the 

other  place  or  country.*'  AoMHigst  ▼arious  khidt  of  choice  flih  Ufcea  on 
thm  coast,  the  oysten  of  Wexford  are  particnlarly  esteemed.  About 
twenty  boats  are  employed  in  dredgini^;  and,  on  an  average,  not  less  than 
CMrty  hottdred  oysters  are  taken  by  each  boat,  every  day  they  can  get  ont 
of  the  harbofir.  The  V^ezford  oysters  usually  sell  in  this  neighbourhood  for 
about  sixteen  piei|ce  the  hundred.  Parochial  Survey,  vol.  iii.  pp.  400, 401 « 
VOL.  I.  z 
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tmmii  wad  that  IMerie»  tin  bkk  Uag;  vkk  U 
^MTcet^imB Hiaii oa  Ub  nacdi  to wratkvmgeaacft on tiie gnriioii 
of  Carrick.  It  is  said  theyaMed  Aaft,  fimkraspaet  fmr  Us  penot, 
titfay  wooM  tkrcar  tiM  escape  of  Fittttepbea^  and  it  is  gtnoilly 
beliorad  that  .a  procession  of  dergy,  ittdadiag  die  biskpiof 
•Perns  or  Weacford>  and  Kildsire,  rq^aired  to  the  castle,  lad 
lolemnly  swore  to  the  troth  of  the  intall%eace  oeaveyed  hy  tke 
Msrihnts.  Fitisiephen  oredited  ^e  oaths  of  the  ekigy,  ni 
yielded  to  his  mortal  enemies^  whose  dupGdty  and  safate^est 
barbarous  treatment  of  their  prisoner  we  have  already  stated. 

The  castle  is  seated  on  the  pinnacle  of  a  rock,  apon  thebaola 
of  the  river  Slaney.  The  remains  at  present  chiefly  coanst  of 
one  si|«are  ui4  lofty  tower.  Frina  this  vestige  it  woald  sppttf 
that  the  boilding  was  of  a  nigged  and  severe  character^  sad  it 
ifroold,  indeed^  be  absurd  to  look  for  tffket  lineaments  la  tlie 
strnctare  erected  at  a  season  so  pregnant  with  danger.  TM 
loop-holes  of  this  antient  tower  are  nnnsnally  small  3  sad  tb< 
doorway  so  low  and  narrow  that  it  cannot  be  entered  widiovt 
stooping.*  Tn  the  vicinity  of  tile  eastle  is  a  handsome  wsodca 
bridge  over  the  Slaney,  bnilt  by  Emannel  Coxe$  and  Ae  vknn 
obtained  from  the  rising  ground  of  this  neighbonrhoodareex* 
tremely  fine.  The  bay  is  here  seen  to  great  advantage3  and,  ia 
addition  to  that  lovely  expanse  oif  water,  the  prospect  oombina 
a  fino  Tsriety  of  craggy  rock,  ascending  woodland,  and  dutaat 
nonntain. 

'  CAaaioKMSNAN,  or  CAniomiNAir,  tteB  fomily  seat  af  Janci 
^Edward  Deverenx,  Esq.  chief  of  that  name  in  Ireland,  is  dso  nta* 
ated  to  the  north-west  of  Wexford.  This  family,  which  has 
borne  a  distingaished  rank  in  the  county  of  Wexford  since  the  be* 
finning  of  the  thirteenth  centnry,  derives  its  descent  fimn  J%i% 

•  It  is  obaerved  by  ths  ChevsliM*  de  MentmoreBCy ,  that  tbert  ii.a  ck* 
rstemhlsnce  between  Tri^ui's  tower  at  Pabo^fti-paas*  on  the  Daailei 
and  the  remaining  tower  of  Cairick  caatle.  TUa  ateUitiide  prevaOi  •▼« 
la  refard  to  the  entrance,  where,  **^  instead  of  a  refslar  door  way,  yM 
meet  In  both  what  may  correctly  be  caUed  the  mamih  o/«  ilea,  or  cafefa.*' 
Eaaay  on  the  Origin  of  the  IriHh  PiiUr-Tower,  pp.  7a«-74. 
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Jkffmmx,  §ht4l  the  Mioi  taf  Irahnd,  vh*  pMM«f«r  frooi 
Ei^llAiid  io  thttooantryiAtlieyeur  isad*  aad  wIm  d«boei  Ut 
•rigin  from  the  aoie  sonite  with  tin  Ewl  of  EflMX  anA  th*^^^ 
HerefonL  Sir  JohnDerereox  (aBwSlbeiiiorefitUyikotiesdittMi 
ensuing  page)  femded>  bcioretheyearl885«aeinonester]r«f  fit* 
Sevioor,  in  the  town  of  New  Rosa,* 

*  We  preteat  Mnae  eztracti  firom  a  geaaalagical  iccoaat  of  ttb  aatleal 
fcadly»  ooMBiankatod  by  the  CheTalier  de  Moatnoreacyy  which  conteint 
••  Biairy  pertknlart  of  toposrapUeal  iatelUfeace  that  we  regret  being 
preheated  by  oar  liaiite  firom  iBiertiaa  It  la  aa  eatire  ferm.  Sir  Joha 
Deveieaz,  laeatioaed  abof  e  ai  fonader  of  the  BMaaitery  at  Rom,  was  ths 
floa  of  Sir  Stephea  of  Balynu^^r,  aad  graadioa  of  Sir  Hagh,  who  obtaiaad 
la  Barriafe  with  hit  wllb^  Alicia,  daaghter  to  Sir  Alezaader  Headoa,  the 
flMiior  p/BmtpHMgir^  which  lor  auuiy  ■abaeqneat  agei  coaititated  oae  of 
the  priacipal  teats  of  tUs  faaiUy.  Sir  Nicholaa,  or  the  **  white  knight,'* 
who  BMrried  Catheriae  Le  Peer,  daaghter  of  Lord  Le  Peer,  of  Corragh« 
■lOfe,  haiit,  A.D.  1556,  the  cmttU  ofAdmnutewn  ia  the  baroay  of  Baatry. 
The  castle  consisted  of  a  square  tower,  eacompaned  by  a  court,  flanlLed 
with  Ibar  tarrets.  Over  the  cattle  gate  wat  formerly  a  stone  (tince  re- 
SMTod  to  CarigBMBaa)  apoa  which  was  ditplayed  a  shield  of  the  Ihmily 
•nss,  tIs.  argear,  a  fess  gu<««,  ia  chief  three  tortoises  of  the  Mcoad,  and 
these  words  in  raised  letters :  '^  Orate  pro  animabus  Nich.  Deve/eux  St 

I>oaiia0  Katerinm  Peer,  <y  us  uzoris,  qal  hoc condidernat  A.  D. 

ICDLVI."  It  may  be  here  remarked  that  in  the  first  vol.  of  Mr.  S.  Mason*s 
*'  Parochial  Surrey,*'  b  a  plate,  representing  a  seal  aad  an  inscription, 
relatiag  to  the  DeTereaz  family,  foand  ia  the  castle  of  Adamstowa.  Mr 
JasMS  DoToreaz  was  knighted  on  the  SOdi  of  June,  1506,  by  Robert 
DoTesenz,  Earl  of  Essex,  lord-lioateaaat  of  Irelaad,  oa  the  occasion  of  his 
oscelleBcy  paylag  a  frieadly  vbitto  his  kJasmaa  at  his  castle  of  Baly- 
aMgir.  Hm  aame  of  But*  hridg$  was  given,  at  the  same  time,  to  a  new 
bridge  that  had  been  erected  on  the  Gorey  road  to  Wexford,  to  Ikcilitate 
the  eari's  jonmey ;  which  naase  the  bridge  still  preserves.  Sir  James  was 
a  ssaa  of  great  power  in  this  coaaty,  aad,  la  I59T,  awrched  at  the  head  of 
the  Wexibrd  geatry  against  the  sept  of  the  Kavanaghs,  who  had  taken 
np  arms  In  fkvour  of  O'Neill,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  upon  which  occasion  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself.  Philip  Devereuz,  Esq.  eldest  son  of  the 
above  Sir  James,  had  eight  sons,  but  the  Issue  of  all  is  supposed  to  be  90W 
extinct,  except  the  posterity  otRoberif  to  whom  he  granted  te  fnanpr  •/ 
Carigmenmn,  which  charming  demesne  has  ever  tince  continued  the  princi* 
pal  fiunily  seat.    Nicholas  Devereux,  son  of  dm  above  Philip,  forfeited 
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Among  other,  teats  .in  tbe  vicinity  of  Wexfind  is  Savkmii 
CouBTf  the  demesne  of  the  Earl  of  Arran. .  The  groonda  attadied 
to  thia  mansion  are  very  extensive^  and  are  adorned  with  nuidi 
fenerable  timber^  among  which  the  oak  and  larch  are  oonspiea- 
oua,  with  interspersed  evergreens  of  nnusaal  size  and  beanty. 

in  1641,  among^  other  estateB,  the  tnanor»  of  Balymagir  mnd  Adamstmn, 
Jamet  DeTereux,  of  Carigmenaii,  Esq.  obtained  letten  patent  fron  Kiiif 
Charles  II.  dated  1683,  granting  him  leventeea  townlanda  in  the  coiuliei 
of  Wexford,  KUkenny ,  and  Waterford.  He  repreiented  the  town  of  Eiii- 
corthy  in  King  James's  parliament,  1689 1  and  daring  the  siege  of  Lhoerkk 
coramaiided  a  company  in  Colonel  Butler's  regiaeaC  Mr.  Deveuesz 
married  first  (of  which  marriage  Mr.  Archdall  makes  no  mention)  Elisa- 
beth, daughter,  or  grand  daughter,  to  Edward,  V iscoant  Galraoy ,  by  whoa 
he  had  two  daughters.  He  wedded,  secondly » Ismay ,  daughter  to  Matthew 
Bore,  of  Shandon,  Esq.  by  whom  he  had  fom  sons,  and  itwo  daaghtsn. 
Robert  Devereux,  Esq.  eldest  son  of  the  above  named  Philip,  msnied, 
SOth  November,  1710,  Lucy,  daughter  to  Sir  Lanrfoce  Esmond,  Bart  bj 
Lucy,  or  Lucia>  daughter  to  Colonel  Richard  Butler»  of  Kilcasb,  hijother 
to  James,  first  Duke  of  Ormond.  Robert  Devereux,  of  Carigmeaaa,  JBsf. 
(third  of  that  name)  married,  in  1765,  Mary-Thomasine,  daaghter  (o 
Thomas  Ward,  Esquire,  of  Newton,  county  of  Carlow,  and  of  Mary, 
daughter  to  Edward  Hay,  of  Balynkeele,  Esquire,  one  of  the  mostheai- 
tiful  women  of  her  time.  This  marriage  is  seldom  mentioned  witheat  s 
notice  of  the  following  circumstances :  **  One  midwife  introduced  ihii 
couple  into  the  world i  one  nurse  gave  them  suck:  and  both  of  thesiUy 
with  their  nurse  the  ni^t  of  Miss  Ward's  birth." 

James  Edward  Dbtbreux,  of  Carigmenan,  Esquire,  chief  of  the  nsaief 
and  the  present  proprietor  of  this  estate,  was  bom  2Snd  November,  M^ 
He  received  his  education  in  France.  In  1703,  he  was  named  one  ef  the 
^Ye  deputies  who  presented  the  peUtion  of  the  catholics  of  Ireland.lo  Us 
late  mi^esty  i  and  in  18S0,  he  filled  the  save  situation,  as  one  of  tha  dele- 
gates of  that  body,  sent  in  their  name,  to  congratulate  his  present  nuyesty 
King  George  IV.,  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne.  Mr.  Devereox  sac- 
ceeded,  by  the  will  of  his  kinsman,  James  Fanning,  Esqnlre,  to  tha 
Inheritance  of  the  lordship  of  La  Roche-Talbot,  in  Aigoni  and  beiag  is 
France  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  was  arrested,  along  with  nasj 
others  of  his  countrymen,  by  order  of  Napoleon,  and  was  detained  till 
the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  in  1814.  Mr.  Devereux  presented  to  the 
commission  of  privileges  relating  to  the  coronation  of  his  present  aw- 
Jesty,  a  claim  of  hereditary  right  to  carry  the  golden  rod  and  sceptre  of 
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.  At*  the  distance  of  about  four  mil^  and  a  lialf  frbtn  the  ianie' 
town  is  Gabbylough  Castle^  the  antient  seat  of  the  Stiifford; 
family 9  who  entered  Ireland  in  ihe  twelfth  centdry. 

Tagbmon^  an  antient  but  decayed  town,  distant  from  Wexford' 
five  miles  towards  the  east,  is  approached  by  some  of  the  worst 
roads  in  the  whole  island,  bat  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  popBloos  - 
tract  of  country.    This  town,  which  is  placed  near  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  of  Forth,  consists  .  chiefly  of  mean  cabins,  but 
eadkibits  vestiges  of  a  castellated  building  and  a  monastic  founda-*' 
tioB.    The  abbey  of  Taghmoa  was  'founded  by  St.  Munno,  other*  * 
wise  named.  Fbitan,'  who  is  recorded  to  have  possessed  158* 
disciples,  of  great  sanctity,  and'to  have  been  zeidously  attadied 
to  the  antient  manner  of  celebrating  the  Feast  of  Easter. '  This 
aamt  died  on  the  95th  of  October,  A.D.  634.    The  abbey  was  t 
plundered  by  the  Danes  in  the  year  917.    KingDermod,  or: 
Diarmod,  Macmorough,  in  his  charter  to  the  abbey  of  Ferns, 
granted  this  place  to  that  religious  foundation. 

Amongst  numerous  seats  in  the  vicinity  of  Taghmon  is  Hab-> 
PSBSTOWN,  the  residence  of  the  antient  family  of  Hore. 

HoBBTOWN,  three  miles  west  of  Taghmon,  was,  formerly,' 
a  seat  of  the  family  of  Furlong,  supposed  to  be  now  extinct 
in  the  legitinmte  male  line,  which  family  founded  here,  in  the 
iburteenth  century,  a  monastery  for  Carmelite,  or  wlute,  friars,- 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.     Since  the  suppression  of  religious' 
houses  a  humble  convent,  of  three  or  four  monks  of  this  order,  has 
existed,  under  the  protection  of  teibperaite  and  benevolent  inha- 
bitants of  all  religious  persuasions.    At  the  dissolution  the  build-' 
ings  and  possessions  of  the  friary  were  granted  to  Sir  John  Davis, 
from  whom,  after  several  intermediate  transmissions,  the  property 
passed  to  the  family  of  Gough,  or  Goff,  who  have  a  residence  at' 

J 
the  dove,  and  also  a  silver  canopy,  supported  by  four  lances,  as  his  ancestor 
4U  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  I;  i  and  that  one  of  the  services  mi^t  be 
allowed  to  be  done  by  deputy.  Upon  the  introdaction  into  parliament  of 
certain  bills,  for  the  relief  of  the  catholics  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by 
the  Bight  Hon.  Af  r.  Plankett,  this  gentleman  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Peel,  late  secretary  for  Ireland,  which  obtained  a  large  circulation. 
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Heratovm,  tifnated  on  «o  eminence  in  the  micht  of  ikioritKng 
limitations. 

In  the  same.neighboiirliood  is  TatrmsniM  Gvsnzr^  a  fine  lot 
of  the  Tottenham  &mily. 
;  Nnw  Ross,  sitnated  on  the  tirer  Barrow,  at  the  distance  of 
ststy^^even  miles  from  Dublin,  and  near  the  point  of  eooAiflBBe 
between  that  rirer  and  the  Nore,  is  a  town  of  considerable  eOmt, 
and  of  increasing  in^rtahce.  The  BarrOw  is  here  arhrcrof 
noble  widfih,  and  flows  past  the  qnays  with  a  depth  saffideat  ftr 
the  navigatioh  of  v^seb  of  a  large  size.  Altihongh  Ne# Hois  h 
possessed  of  p^oUar  advantages  fbr  lihe  cnhiimftion  of  eoonaeree, 
the  trade  of  this  town  remained*  long  in  a  dfoophig  condition,  sad 
la  tffll  ioadeqoat^  tb  the  expectations  whidi  miglit  be  formed  re- 
fleeting  a  place  so  well  dtoated  fb^  both  internal  and  ekteml 
intecconrse. 

Tlds  Was  a  ''  bnrgesse  town*'  in  the  time  of  SdwaxdL  bf 
which  king  it  wais  gir^  to  the  Earl  of  Norft>ft,  then  Marshal  of 
England.*  In  the  thirteenth  of  Edward  III.  a  writ  of  tfrf^ 
damnum  was  issued,  at  the  request  of  the  Earl  of  Norfolk,  to  nske 
this  (under  the  name  of  Iloispanie)  a  free  port,  and  to  easble 
modiants  to  bring  their  ships  to  the  town  by  the  river  of  Bw' 
donam  (the  Barrow.)  The  inhabitants  dertre  several  of  Aeir 
existing  privOeges  from  the  charter  then  granted.  In  1S7S#  ^ 
was  declared  to  be  '^  an  antient  boroi^h  town,'*  or  borooghh; 
prescription. 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  town  of  New  Boss  is  noticed  ia 
any  important  page  of  the  annals  of  warfrre,  before  the  ye^r  1649> 
at  which  time  it  underwent  a  siege  from  the  Marquess  of  Onaonde. 
The  Irish  garrison  was  strong  and  well-prorided,  hsriag  been 
lately  reinforced  with  9000  men,  wlnlst  the  assailants  were  defi- 
dent  in  ammunition  and  provisions.    Thus  impelled  to  prompt 

•  MS.  penes  Mr  W.  BsIImb,  Ulster  Uay  ef  ami.  UlkeliOi^t 
Bdward  I.  **  «t  petition  of  li»  karfeosee  4if  JBm •jwnl^,  letten  psifft 
wore  grentad,  th«t,  oiler  procUuBadoBy  ao  one  ibonld  take  the  victnalm 
fte.  of  those  hargeiMi  wUboat  payQeat,  under  great  penalties.**  t^ 
PI.  B.  T. 
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Loid  Qcnifiiide  atteipt^tad:  tk  tmiirl^ 
Hmem,  aad  succiBaded  in  malaigabteftclii  bst  wm  itltimalarfy 
rqpsbed^  with  ooiMadflnbb;  Intt.  He  shortly  after  tmed  th» 
81^4  ud  retreated  towards  the  eajntal,  iighting  wsth»  aid* 
defealiiig»  hy  ^  way«  a  aeperior  army  onder  the  eoanuoid  4>t 
General  PresloiL 

I»  the  dbastrous  year  1798>  Rosa  suffered  severdy  from  aa 
attack  of  the  rebeb^  nomiiiaUy  wider  the  commaiid  of  Beanchamp 
BefsnaL  Hkunrey  j  aad^  had  the  discq^liim  of  the  ausilnitaefuJlei 
&ek  perapa^  oonrage^  the  town  lirould  ptobaUy.haTe.f^Ueh  a 
victim. to  then:  arms.  U  our  brief  outline  oC  this.  tnrtisleBt 
tnuaction,  we  take  as  our  guide  the  Ret.  James  Gordon  :(Hi8t. 
of  ike  Bebellioa  in  Inland^  Loud.  18U3)  by  who^  we  erer 
iafonned,  that  the  rebel  force  advanced;  on  the  4th  of  June^  to 
Carbist-hill^  witiun  a  mile  of  this  town.  Harvey  formed.the  plaa 
of  an  attack  oa  three  different  parts  of  the  town  at  onixej  but  Ao 
want  of  snbordiBatioa  In  his  tnlenyerate  fottowers,  prevented  the 
eompletioa  of  this  design^  Hostile  operations  commeneed  at 
d«y*break,  on.  Ite  5th  :of  June.  Flndiiig  his  fn^ces  galled  by  a 
torn  *'  fiom  the  out-posts  of  the  garrisoa,  Mr.  Harvey  ordered  a 
farmre  young  nan,  of  the  name. of  SeUy^'to  pathimsekf  at  the  head 
ef  &ve  kmdred  men>  and  to  dislodge  the  troops  who  were  giving 
tftdaaahoyanoe.  Kelly,  followed  confusedly  by  a  much  greater 
nniaber  than  he  wished^  eatecnted  his  commission;  but  his^neny 
inetead  of  retundng  to  Ae  main  body;  as  they  had  been  ordered^ 
mahed  headlong  into  the  town,  drove  back  the  cavalry^  with 
skri^er^ott  the  in&ntry»  smed  the  cannon,  and  being  followed 
iathdr  snccessfol  caxetr .  by  crowds  from  the.  IdlL,  seemed,  for 
eone  time,  nearly  masters  of  the  town.'*     ' 

flushed  with  the  success  of  this  premature  onset  in  one 
«|nmrter,  the  rebels  ne^dcted  their  original  plan  of  attack.  **  The 
Pulifin  and  Donegall  militia,'  maaitmnbg  their  pests  at  the 
Bwket-house  mid  a  statioM  cUled  Faiigale,  prevented  them  Irom 
penetrating  into  the  ceiltre  of  the  town;  while  Major-generid 
Johnston,  the  commander,  a  man  of  consummate  courage  and 
larvent  zeal  for  the  wel&re  of  his  country^  was,  by  vehement 
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mertkmB,  aided  by  thoae  ol  an  exiknotSmtf  gtiUloaniii  aa 
mhabikant  of  Roas^  aamed  M'Gonudc,  laboariag  ^  ^J  ^ 
diacoafited  aoUiery.  Brought  bade  to  tlie  cfaaige  byaaowuaoa 
fMortB,  after  they  had  fled  acroas  the  rirer  to  the  Kilkenay  lide, 
Ike  troops  of  the  gallant  Johnaoii  reoavered  their  poat^  and  diwe 
the  rebels  from  the  town,  the  outskirts  of  whi^  were  umr  in 
flamea.  The  rebels  in  their  torn,  rallied  by  thenr  cUefe,  retaned 
with  fary  to  the  aaaanlt,  and  re^^ned  some  groand.  Agsia 
dialodged  by  the  same  exertioaa  aa  before,  and  a  tiuod  tiise 
nlKed,  they  were  at  last  finally  repalaed,  after  an  oBgagirawnt  of 
ittiOTe  ten  hours,  ending  about  two  o'clock  in  the  aftenioaa/* 

This  waa  decidedly  the  moat,  sangninary  battle  of  the  troabled 
yenr  1798,  and  was  attended  with  some  scenes  of  diigasliBg 
berbarity.  Although  the  pkce  was  preserved  from  captaie,  it 
anffered  greatly  in  the  assanlt*  aa  not  less  than  800  dwattia^B, 
diiefly  cabins,  were  reduced  to  ashes. 

The  town  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hUl,  and  the  doneslic 
buildings  are,  in  general,  of  a  respectable  character.  The  vhok 
were  formeiiy  surrounded  by  strong  walls,  traditionally  mid  to 
huTe  been  built  about  the  year  1310.  Theae  were  atandmgnatil 
the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  and  th^  partial  destiuctiaB 
was  a  cause  of  serious  regret  when  the  place  was  expossd  to 
hasanlt  in  the  rebellion  of  1798.  The  river  Barrow  is  here 
crossed  by  one  of  the  handsome  wooden  bridges  erected  in  diis 
part  of  Irehind  by  Emanuel  Coxe,  having  footpaths,  a  portooHii, 
and  ornamented  railings.  From  various  parts  of  the  town  and  its 
environs  are  obtained  fine  views  of  the  river  andacyacentcoantry. 

The  parish  of  St.  Mary,  New  Ross,  forms  psrt  of  an  anion, 
extending  over  several  contiguous  districts.  The  parochinl  dmidi 
is  a  handsome  edifice,  completed  in  1813,  after  the  de^pis  of 
Francis  Johnson,  Esq.  architect;  and  there  is  also  a  neir  nod 
spacious  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  Here  is  a  charter-sdioo], 
erected  in  1741,  for  sixty  children.*  A  school  Ctv  the  ree^tioa 
of  poor  Catholic  children  was  founded  at  this  place  by  Dr.  FigUj 
who  expended  upon  the  institution  the  •sum  oisB^flOO* 

There  were  formerly  in  this  town  a  monastery  for  conveatsal 
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B>  fmlMI  by  tin  faniily  of  Devermr,  dm  an  AognM- 
nkoi  friMxj,  tomdti  by  tfiat  of  Grace.    It  is  sati«ftu:tory  to  add' 
tiMit  some  remaifts  of  both  gtrtictiires  still  exist,  for  the  gratificatioii 
of  the  antiquarian  visiter.    The  Monastkhy  op  St.  Satiovr  was 
•reMed  before  ike  year  1488,  by  Sir  John  Deverenx,  on  the  site 
of  file  ''  Cronched  Mary/*  the  buildings  of  which,  aooordmg  to 
Arckdall,  were  destroyed  by  the  people,  in  consei|nence  of  a  friar 
having  UUed  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  lliis  religions  honSe 
does  not  appear  to  hate  been  rIcMy  endo#ed,  and  was  granted,  on' 
the  seppfsssion  of  monasteries,  to  the  Earl  of  Ormonde.    The 
AueifSViHiAN  RifAftY  was  founded  by  H«non,  or  WHliam,  le 
Gras,  before  the  8th  of  Edward  IIL  (1S3S)  lor  eremites  following 
the  role  of  St.  Angostin.     On  the  dissolotion,  this  friary  and  its 
nppnrtenanoes  were  granted,  m  tmpite,  to  Richard  Bntler,  at  the 
aflmnal  rent  of  Vfi'  Irish  money. 

Ross  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  fam^y  of  Fsrsons,  and 
returns  one  member  to  the  imperial  parliament.  Tlie  internal 
government  is  vested  in  a  sovereign)  deputy 5  recorder  j  bailiff; 
and  town  derk.  This  is  one  of  the  staple  ports  for  the  exportation 
of  wool,  bnt  the  principal  attention  of  the  inhabitants  is  directed 
to  the  com  trade,  for  the  convenience  of  which  some  conriderable 
•torehooses  have  been  erected. 

At  CoBBST*Hux,  distant  nearly  one  mile  from  Ross,  is  the 
teat  of  ^— •  Corbet,  Esq.  Here  the  rdbel  forces  were  encamped 
on  the  4th  of  June,  1798,  and  hence  they  proceeded,  at  day-break 
OB  the  following  morning,  to  the  attack  of  the  neighbouring  town, 
as  has  been  more  Ihlly  stated  in  a  preceding  page. 

On  the  summit  of  Mountgabbbt,  a  lofty  hill  which  overlooks 
the  town  of  New  Ross,  is  an  antient  castle,  now  in  ruins,  which 
dnefly  demands  notice  on  account  of  the  fine  view  thence  obtained 
erer  a  vast  extent  of  rich  country,  enliyened  by  the  flow  of  the 
More  and  the  Barrow.  This  place  gives  the  title  of  viscount,  in 
the  Irish  peerage,  to  the  second  eldest  branch  of  the  house  of 
Bntler,  which  derives  from  Richard,  second  son  of  Pierce,  or 
Peter,  Earl  of  Ormonde  and  Ossory,  and  of  Lady  Margaret 
FitqteraU,  daughter  of  Gerald,  or  Garret,  eighth  Eu'l  of  Kildare. 
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.   OwB#«<i>3Ui«MtiyortMiltillnge>  A^hmtlkt^mam§Bam 
tkfl  mert  prai|ieroiift.  town  wiOndktiagtUbifA  hj  tim  tnn«f 

CifQMiMMB,  «  htmlely  diateat  4temt  rix  wSim  tnm  die  lonrm 
of  Wf^doffd  towwU  tke  «Mia*v«il,  new  (he  pbce  «(  whkk  the 
riTtt  (Qeng  lalk  jete  Baaew  hwlMiiir,  or  t^ 
Babow  riverj  nriied  as  a  boroi|gh«toirii  preriow  io  Ihs  iwtoa, 
aqdtenltwi^iaeaiberotoparltaBMiitfbrdieElyfiMaily^  Akha«sh 
kmg  mceiedneed  to  a  Hite  of  aiaigaM&l  hmuUty^  tins  hamlet^je 
nay  be  aaowfained  by  aafficieiit  eyMeneetj.  naus  fomaily  *|ilaoe 
ol  mach  ^oanderalioa.  .  Mv.  ftaaer,  ia  his.  Staliatieal  Swrefs  of 
Weafonl^  ^^bMnres  that  he.  baa.  invosfted^  la  tlw  libniy  i* 
IiMubeth,  a  decameai  ftteai  wUch.  il  fl^yem  that,  dnriiig  the 
ai^y  of  (he  Ottme«,  <v  I>aae$j  ^vef  the  jaariliaie  parts  of  beUadj 
silver  ore  was  found  here  in  so  mach  ahsuidance  that  the  Oataca 
eatablisheda  mint^  and  coined  pieoes  of  c  that  metal.  We  are  not 
hifomed  of  the  date  <rf  thia  MS.;  bat  at  is  certein  that  aoMe 
Iraees  of  Jaioinf  ahafts  are  yisible  near  the.sca  aide. 

Several  reUgioiis  atrocturas  arere  lonaded  here,  at  an  early 
batuBknoim  period)  the  priadpal  of  irideh  was  an  Aagustinaa 
BMHiaatery.  iUsmande  beUeves  this  iiistitatioA  to. have  boea 
founded  by  the  &iaily  of  Kavanagh.  ^-.That  fiarcaaatanea  woald 
appear  to  be  donbtfid^  bat  it  is  aaoflrtuaed  that»  in  the  year  IZ8B, 
Nicholas  Fita  Nicholas,  ckAs  repaired  and  enlarged  the  edUoa. 
The  aaonfcs;  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominick^or,  ftiars  piaadisva, 
afterwards  possessed  themselves  irf  this  abbey,  which  tibey  beU 
until  the  reformation^  at  which  time  the  property  waa  fBHitad.te 
aver  to  ^hn  Parker,  at  the  anneal  reat  of  53t»4tf.ibish.  It  may 
be  remarked  that-  a  saaU  brotherhood  of  Aagnstinian  aMmka, 
aboot  foar  or  five  in  nnmberi  stiU  exists  near  dm  raiaa  of  Ofom^ 
miaesj  and  these  pions  and  reclase  persons,,  thaajdwdpng  toAe 
forsaken  wallsi,  would  ^[ipear  to  perpetuate  dm  ramemhranea  of 
their  order  possessing  a  pri<Hr  right  to  this  foundation. 

The  Abbey-Hchnrch  stands  on  the  margin  of  that  inlet  of  dm 
sea  termed  the  Baaow.  The  ruins  evincea  oonsideiaUe  degree 
of.farmersple&dattrj  anA  ace  surmounted  bynafaaBe.tomor,  of 
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light  and  gneefd  prapnrtidM/  wUch  tkm  froM  Um  ewtfai  tarch 
that  Beparstes  the  chancel,  nave,  md  «tetes.  Hie  great  eaal 
window,  wluch  is  in  the  pointed  fann>  and  in  the  architectiaral 
style  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  formerly  divided  into  fiye 
days  or  lights,  and  ornamented  with  much  handsome  tracery 
work.  So  unsparing  has  been  the  hand  of  time,  that  no  sepulchral 
monuments  remain,  to  recall  to  memory  ''  the  men  of  other  days.'* 

Here  are,  likewise,  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  seven  cimrckee, 
with  several  towers.  The  latter  structures,  which  once  consti- 
tuted the  strength  of  this  corporate  town,  appear  to  have  been 
blown  up  with  gunpowder.  The  foondations  of  umaerous  other 
buildings  may  also  be  traced,  throughout  an  extent  of  at  least 
twenty  acres  |  but  the  depopulation  is  now  So  complete,  that  not 
more  than  one  inhabited  building  is  seen  on  the  tract  presenting 
so  many  memorials  of  former  animatioo. 

DuNoonMUCK,  or  CROtSGORMUcs,  Castlb,  situated  on  the 
Baiiow  lough,  in  the  barony  of  Bargie,  at  the  distance  of  about 
four  miles  from  Clonmines,  was  built  by  the  De  Mariseo  £unily. 
The  Constable  Hervey  de  Montmorency  granted  the  tithes,  and 
certain  royalties  here,  to  his  abbey  of  Dunbrody. 

FsTBARD  is  a  very  antient  town,  of  a  neat  appearance,  situated 
on  the  southern  coast  of  the  barony  of  Shelbume.  The  name  is 
probably  derived  from  Fiodh^mrd,  the  woody  coast,  or  woody 
eminence. 

Particular  mention  is  made  of  this  town  in  the  historical  frag- 
ment of  Maurice  Regan,  **  the  servant  and  interpreter  to  Dermod 
Mac-Murrough,  King  of  Leintter.**  On  tte  raaniage^  Raymond 
le  Gros  with  Baisilea  de  Glare,  **  the  Brle,^  says  Sir  Oeotge  €arew, 
who  translated  this  little  tract,  ''  gave  unto  him  the  Constable- 
ahip  of  LeiMSter,  with  the  ensign  and  banner;  he  also  gave  Fethard, 
0*Droae,  and  Olascarrig  unto  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever.*'  The 
aaliuMr's  words,  continues  Sir  Geoige,  »« these. 

F«therd  li  doaat  li  coator  The  Brie  gave  to  him  Fethard 

A  maruig  od  sa  soriir  In  marriafe  with  hit  Bister^ 

Pioi  li  ad  sachet  done  Then  he  gaTO  him  Odrone 

Odrone  tat  enherita,  In  foil  iaherilaace, 
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fit  GInktfiii:  eiMemeiit  Aad  Ofatcwrig  Wumlae, 

Swhmier  Ten  le  orient.'  Upon  (h«  fea  to  vardt  «he  £uC. 

Near  this  place  Lord  Robert  Fitz^Stephea  de  Marisoo^  and 
hbnDcle,  Hervey  de  Montmorency-Marisco^  landed^  with  their 
ibrces^  in  the  year  1169.  The  borough  of  Fethard,  at  the  Tcry 
remote  and  unrecorded  period  of  its  incorporation^  obtained  for 
armorial  bearings  a  Roman  soldier^  holding  a  shield  or,  charged 
with  a  cross  gules  ;  in  allusion  to  the  Roman  origin^  as  has  been 
supposed,  of  those  Anglo-Norman  chiefs  and  the  cross  they  bore 
for  arms.*  Previous  to  the  Union^  Fethard  sent  two  members 
to  parliament  for  the  Loftus  family;  Nicholas  Loftus^  Esq.  hanng 
obtained  an  act  of  parliament^  in  the  year  1634^  confirming  to 
him  and  his  heirs  for  ever  the  proprietorship  of  the  manor,  which 
he  received  from  the  bishop  of  Ferns,  in  exchange  for  other  lands. 
Among  several  remains  of  fortified  buildings  in  this  town  is  the 
Castle,  formerly  a  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Ferns,  and  after- 
wards of  the  Loftus  family.  The  rectory  of  Fethard  constitates 
the  corps  of  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Ferns.  The  internal 
polity  of  the  town  is  now  under  the  direction  of  a  soverdgn  and 
town-clerk. 

The  recollections  connected  with  the  adventurous  landing  of 
Fitzstephen  impart  an  unusual  degree  of  interest  to  the  neighbonr- 
bood  of  the  above  small  town.  This  "  first  of  all  Englishmen,  after 
the  conquest,  that  entered  Ireland,**  as  he  is  termed  by  Hollings- 
head,  landed  in  the  territory  of  Hy-Kinselagh,  at  the  head  of  a 

*  la  the  ofltoe  of  Ulster  king  of  amu  is  an  entry,  signed  by  Thonu 
Preston,  Esq.  Ulster  king  in  1641 ,  containing  the  following  absurd  attenpt 
at  etymology  :  ''  The  achievement,  or  coat  armour,  above  depicted,  be- 
longeth  to  the  ancient  borough  and  town  of  Fethard,  alias  Fydert,  alias 
Fight'hard  !  in  the  coanty  of  Wexford,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland;  wUch 
•aid  borough  and  town  continued  an  ancient  corporation  for  a  long  tine* 
it  being  the  place  where  the  English  (when  they  irst  invaded  the  tame 
kingdom  of  Ireland)  first  landed  and  fought  i  whence  U  hmth  the  ifMomt- 
nmtiom  of  Fight-hard  /*'  In  the  same  entry  it  is  added  Aat  the  town  was 
^  re-incorporated  by  King  James  I.  of  happy  memory,  in  the  II th  year 
of  hb  reign,  A.  D.  1613,  by  the  name  of  Portrieve,  free  burgesses,  and 
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chosen  band  of  Aaglo-Noniians,  UBOiiiitiag  to  tbiity  knights^  sixljr 
meD  at  arms^  and  800  archers  and  horsemen .  He  made  the  passage 
from  Milford  haren  in  three  ships,  and  effected  the  debarkation 
of  his  followers  on  the  11th  of  May,.  1169,  at  the  month  of  the 
river  Banna,  or  Banow  (which  here  empties  itself  into  the  sea) 
in  a  creek  called  Bag-and-Bnn.*  The  memoraUe  arriTsl  in  this 
creek  of  Fitzstephen  and  his  hardy  followers,  has  pftn,  rise  to 
the  well-known  Wexford  proverb. 

Id  the  Bay  of  Ba^-and-Buo, 
*    Was  Brin  lost  and  Erio  won ! 

TiNTEBN  Abbbt,  b  moBEStic  Hiin  of  considerable  interest,  was 
founded  by  William,  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  and  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, who  wedded  the  lady  Isabella  de  Clare,  danghter  of  Earl 
Strongbow  by  his  second  wife,  the  Princess  Eva  Macmorongh, 
in  whose  right  he  claimed  the  lordship  of  Leinster.  The  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  when  in  great  danger  at  sea,  made  a  vow  that,  in 
case  he  escaped,  he  would  found  an  abbey  on  the  spot  where 
he  landed  in  safety.  His  bark  found  shelter  in  Banow-bay, 
and  he  religiously  performed  his  vow  by  founding  this  abbey, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  filled  with  Cistertian 
monks,  whom  he  brought  from  Tintem,  in  Monmouthshire,  a 
monastery  that  owed  its  foundation  to  the  house  of  de  Clare. 
The  new  abbey  of  Tintern  was  richly  endowed  by  the  founder, 
but  experienced  some  vicissitudes  of  fortune;  and  it  is  stated  by 
Archdall  that,  in  the  year  1447,  '*  the  lands  belonging  to  it  being 
very  much  wasted,  and  the  abbot  having  rebuilt  the  house  at  his 
own  particular  cost  and  charge,  it  was  enacted  by  parliament  that 

*  Ad  example  of  eqaal  abenrdityi  In  etymologieal  co^jectnre,  wtth  lint 
which  we  have  noticed  at  Fethard,  Is  presented  by  HoUhisahead,  in  re- 
ference to  this  creek*  who  says  that  the  *^  Banna  and  the  Jloeaaa,  wera 
the  DameB  (as  the  commoD  fkme  is)  of  the  two  greatest  thipi  Id  which  the 
BnglithmeD  there  arrived."  It  is  obierved  by  the  Chevalier  de  Moat^ 
morency  that  the  '*  epithet  Bag^nd^Bunj  may  be  deemed  a  corruptioo  of 
the  old  French  Bac^  or  Bacg^  a  ferry,  or  ford,  and  Bun  for  Bann^  or 
Bmnna^  the  river  of  that  namei  via.  Bac-au-Ban^  the  Banna  ford,  or 
ferry.*'    Montmorency  Bf SS. 
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B,  CKi  etiler.grait  coHiicik;'  After  the  4motelmi  of 
9B,  tke  ImiMingt  and  eppiBrtenaiices  of  this  inoMi- 
^ery  were  granted^  by  Qneen  EUMiheth>  to  Aathmiy  Coldoegh 
(eAeiwMde  »r  AathoBj  Golckmgh^  Knigfat)  to  heU  m  a^,  ^ 
4i»  «inii«l  tent  ol  5Bfiiu  4d.  Irish  moMiy* 
•  By  ^e  Gdeknigh  haSlj  a  part  off  the  stnwliire  was  oenTOrtsd 
into  a  mansion,  stall  their  residence^  and  many  of  the  depcndiat 
chapels  and  onter  buildings  were  removed  at  different  times^  the 
stone  being  nsed  in  erecting  die  parish  duureh,  -and  a  neat  bridge 
thsown  over  the  meandering  river  that  waters  the  dCTneene.  The 
abbey,  which  still  constitates  a  commanding  and  picturesque  ob- 
ject, stands  on  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  hill,  near  the  streaia 
above  noticed,  which  falls  into  the  bay  of  Banow.  The  abbey 
chnrch  was  a  handsome  bnilding,  in  the  pointed  style,  designed 
after  the  plan  and  elevation  of  Dunbrody  abbey,  bnt  not  on  so 
extensive  a  scale.  The  walls  are  still  entire,  with  a  square  tower 
rising  from  the  centre  3  bat  scarcdy  any  traces  of  architectanl 
ornament  are  now  to  be  discovered* 

The  present  mansion  is  chiefly  formed  from  the  chaned  of  the 
antient  chnrch,  and  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  libe- 
ral domestic  establishment.  Considerable  improvements  were 
projected,  and  many  were  commenced,  by  die  late  Mr.  John  Col- 
dongh,  who,  amongst  other  alterations,  intended  to  resUMre  the 
roof  of  the  venerable  abbey.  The  gardens  are  extensive,  and  are 
entirely  enclosed  with  long  ranges  of  substantial  wall. 

There  are  at  this  seat  many  family  portraits,  the  principal  of 
which  we  enumerate,  although  not  without  obserring  that  they 
depflsdiHr  aHzactioa  on  the  worth  and  local  imterest  of  the  per- 
«M»  represented,  rather  than  on  Oe  merits  of  the  reqpecti?e 
artists.* 

Two  heads,  the  one  painted  on  wood,  the  other  on  canvass, 
of  Sir  Tkamas  ColcUmgh,  aged  thirty-six,  date  A.  D.  IGOO.    Tbe 

*  For  the  list,  and  biographical  anecdotes,  of  the  principal  peraosi 
tepretented  in  these  family  portraits,  we  are  indebted  to  the  CbeTaller  de 
Montmorency. 
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krigkt  U  dmted  in  a  while  tfeoari  JMkri:/fir  dMb^^ 
ooBariicUytriiiiiiMd;  aadbM«feBgTkagejm«itMillio»>»pDialid 
bcwd,  tleek  Inir,  slnrp  aoea  and  «y«8,  and  siady  eonptasdoii. 
At  tbe  top  are  the  finnily  anas. 

A  half  length  of  Cwbv  C^ichmgk,  JBtq.  "  forty  yam  a.nMBH 
ber  of  parliament  for  Wexford  eoanty,  dnring  wUck  time  he  never 
§wre  a  vote  against  his  ooujitry.*'  Thia  paintng  rsprcisnta  a 
handsmne  laaa^  in  a  coart  dress  of  bloe  Tdret^  foil  bottomed 
wig,  sirord,  &e. 

Lady  (Anme)  BingiMm,  great-grand-daag^rter  (mattmally)  to 
King  Charles  1 1 .,  and  gnwd-niece  to  Patrick  Sarslield,  Barl  of 
Lacsn.  Lady  Bingham  is  represented  in  a  loose  robe  of  red 
velvet,  having  one  of  her  infont  sons  (either  Sir  John  Bingfaan!, 
the  sixth  baronet,  or  his  bvothery  Sir  Charles,  first  Lord  Lncan,)  at 
her  siple.  Her  ladyship  was  a  womaii  of  seme  beaaty,  with  hbick 
faahr  and  eyes.  She  was  the  dsni^ter  <^  .Afpnondishain  Vesey, 
Esq.  by  Charlotte,  sole  danghter  to  WiMiBa  Sarafield,  of  Lnssn, 
Esq.  by  Mary,  danghter  to  King  Charles  II.,  and  own  sister  to 
James,  Bake  of  Moamonth  $  which  William  was  the  dder  bro- 
therof  the  celebrated  Patrick  Sarsfield,  general  of  the  forces  of 
the  nnfortonate  James  11.  in  Ireland,  created  Earl  of  Lncan  by 
the  deposed  monarch,  sbofily  after  his  abdication. 

A  head  of  Cbiar  Coielaiq^  of  lUmgmkmi,  Esq. 

A  head  of  Dudiey  C^kkmgh,  of  AfMcarry,  Esq.  oolond  of  Ihe 
connty  of  Wexford  militia,  painted  with  a  foil  wig^  and  in  armoar. 

Mmrtf  BamemaHy  wifo  of  Dudley  GolcloBgh,  Esq*  second 
daughter,  as  is  presumed,  of  Sir  Patrick  flaniewall,  of  Cridcston, 
Baronet,  (knight  of  the  sUre  for  Meath,  in  King  James's  pailia- 
inent)  by  Frances,  daughter  to  Colonel  Skhaid  Bntkr,  of  Kacash. 

Anikamg  Coichugk,  of  Rathlin,  oouaity  of  WcKford,  Esq.  a 
.  member  of  the  supreme  catholic  covnol  of  Kilkenny,  in  die  reign 
of  King  Charles  I.    He  is  represented  in  black  annonr. 

A  half  length  of  /lancet,  Ladg  C^tckmgK  danghter  to  Bur 
Wiffiam  Clarke,  of  Thame,  in  Oxfordshire,  Baronet.  She  was  the 
'tnU  of  Sir  Caesar,  second  baronet,  son  of  Sir  Adam  Coklongh, 
created  a  baronet  in  lesS  3  and  of  Alice,  daughter  to  Sir  Robert 
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Bidh^ .  Kirigkt^  nUMtar  in  cfaaBcoy,  in  Snglaad;  ia  wluMie  only 
ison,  Caesar^  the  tilk^  on  bis  dyiagp  without  isaue^  became  extinct. 

Marguret,  sister  and  heir  to  the  last  mentioned  Cmaxt,  and 
the  only  surviTing  daughter  of  Sir.  Caear  tmd  A&ce  Rich,  A  h^ 
•length  portrait,  badly  painted;  the  dress  superb.  This  lady 
wedded  first,  Robert  Ldigh,  of  Balybrittas,  otherwise  Rosegariaad, 
.in  this  county,  Esq.  5  and  secondly,  John  Kggot,  Esq.  by  neither 
of  whom,  (who  both  had  sUccesshrely  assumed  the  nsLme  of  Col- 
cloogh),  had  she  any  issne.  At  her  decease,  in  the  latter  end  of 
•die  year  17^,  Caesar-  Cololongh,  Esq.  her  cousin,  and  the  next 
heir  male,  succeeded  to^he  Tintern  estates. 

Tlie  late  Sir  Feae^  ColoiaugX,  Knight,  M.  P.  fath^  to  the 
, present  Csesar  Coldongh,  of  'Hntem,  Esq.  Sir  Vesey  is  r^re- 
sented  in  the  uniform  of  a  colonel  of  the  volunteer  army  of  I79i, 
(scarlet  faced  with  blue) .  It  may  be  observed  that  his  corps  was 
.the  first  association  of  tlie  kind  raised  in  Ireland,  towards  tbe 
.dose  of  the  American  war. 

Miniatures  of  Sir  Fiesey,  and  of  his  widow,  the  pretetU  L^Af 
C9loloughy  sister-  to  Thomas  and.  John-Kno3(  Grogan,  and  to 
Overstreet  and  Cornelius  Grogan,  Esquires  $  of  whom  the  first 
fell  in  17d8,  at  the  battle  of  Arklow,  whilst  gallantly  leading  on 
his  corp  of  yeoman  cavalry.  The  two  next  are  since  deceased ; 
and  Cornelius,  having  unfortunately  sided  with  the  mdooatent 
party,  suffered  death  by  the  sentfnioe  of  a  court-martial,  at  Wex- 
fwd. 

A  head  of  O/iVrr  Cromwell,  said  to  be  by  Sir  Peter  Lely. 

Miniatures  of  Castor  Colchugh,  Etq.  and  of  the  late  Jok 
Colclougk,  second  son  of  Sir  Vesey,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel,  by 
William  Congreve  Alcock,  his  rival  upon  an  election  for  a  coaaty 
representative  in  parliament. 

The  vUlage  of  Tintern  is  a  small  assemblage  of  rural  dwelliDgSi 
placed  on  a  gentle  acclivity  near  the  bay;  and  it  should  be  re- 
-  marked  that  the  farm-houses  in  this  parish  usually  tvear  a  neat 
aspect,  being  whitewashed,  covered  with  slate,  and  decorated 
.with  agreeable  plantatious.  Here  is  a  school  for  gratuitous  eda- 
.cation,  endowod  by  Mr.  Coldough.    The  parish  church,  sitaated 
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adajiiart  dittiam  kom  tb^  »bbey^  coBtdina  serltfE]  ttoiiittieiiU 
to  dtftarQlit.nitelMri  of  theCdklmigk  iMdy^  of  wiucb  tfae  moet 
rennrkiUe  k  a  large  table  oMmameat  of  black  marble^  wilh  t¥e 
coat  of  arms,  and  an  inscription  of  considerable  lengthy  in  LMia 
aad  EngHili,  to  the  memery  of  Sir  AniimtgC^Mfm^h,  Knt* 
Here/  alao^  is  interred  ^  HiotnM  C€4cl$ug^  Who  succeeded  to 
the  estates  oi  his  father^  Sir  Anthony.  He  died^n  the  SSrd  of 
August^  1624^  and  after  lying  hi  state  nntil  tlie<^rd  of  September 
fdbwing^  was  bnried  with  great  pomp  in  this  cbarcfa.  f  Amongst 
the-other  monnawnts  to  this  iannly^  ore. these  of  S&-  Cteior 
Coiclougkj  Bart,  who  died  ^nd  of  Janey  1€84>  aged  shcty-one 
yearn  I  and  of  the  maoh^laneated  Mm^CeM^gk,  Etq,  only 
brother  ef  the  present  proprietor  of  Tint^m^  wlio  unhappily  fell 
ia  a  diiely  as  had  b«ett  ahready  notioedi  in 'the  yetir  1806. 
.  .;1%e  long  and.narrew  promontory  whic^  contracts  shoitly  alter 

*  The  Eogliah  inscription  i9  of  a  biographical  character,  and  in  Ibf 
following  words  t  **.  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Syr  Anthony  Colcloughe, 
Knight,  eldest  saae  of  Richard  Colcleughe  of  Wolstanton  in  Staffordshire, 
Baqaim,  Who  came  first  into  ttis  land  the  51  yere  of  Hen.  VIll.  and  then 
wne  'mpttajne  of  the .  Penshianera^  in  which  place  and  otheni  of  greater 
chacgp  be  cantinifed  a  nost  FaythCMl  Seryitor  during  the  lyfe'of  Bdward 
the  Sixth  apd  Queen.  Mary,  and  nntU  the  26th  yere  of  our  most  noble 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  then  dyed  the  19  December  MDLXXXIV*.  He  left 
by  his  wyfe  Clare*  Agare,  danghter,  of  Thomas  Agare,  Bsqnire,  soTen 
soanes,  Fran6b,  Ratcliefe,  Anthony^  Syr  Thomas  Colecloughe,  knyght, 
Ji»hn,  Ida^ew,  Lennardi  and  five  daughters.  Jacqnclttet  wa>  in>^^d  ^^ 
NiBhola*  Wnlrte»  Esquire,  of  the  F^vy  CowMayle,  and  suae  of  th6  justioe 
of  the  King's  Bei|ch,  !#  Ireland »  Franc  marryed  to  Willyam  Sm^Uiwlcke 
of  SmethwycliLe  ip  Cheshire}  Marl  marryed  to  John  Cotes  of  Woodcote  in 
Shropshire,  Esquire ;  Clare  marryed  to  Wylliam  Snedd  of  Bvodwall  ia 
Staffordshire,  Esquire  I  Elinor  died  iunge." 

f  The  Ceremonial  of  ShrT,  Colclough's  fn'ileral  is  recorded  in  tlie  Ulster 
oAce  of  arms,  by  which  It  appears  that  he  was  atiendielt  to'tlfo  ^te  by 
all.  thit  surfiVlagmemben  of  the  families  of  Coklough  and  of  Lofhis  %  also 
by  Patrick  Sarsfield ;  Sir  Rpbert  and  John  Pigotti  Sir  Nicholas  Walsh  i 
Captain  Bmler,  &c*  with  "  the  servanto  and  followers  "  of  each.  Thomas 
Ram,  Bishop  of  Ferns;  Alan  Leveret,  Athlonc  pursuivant;  and  Daniel 
Mblyneuz,  Ulster  king  at  arms,  were  likewise  present,  with  many  other 
peWoasofaotd. 
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we  leave  the  town  of  Fethard^  and  presents  nesr  its  souteni 
termination  the  well-known  object  termed  the  Hook-tower  or 
Ught^hoose^  contains  two  small  hamlets  and  an  extensire  mam- 
sion. 

Here^  situated  in  the  close  ficfauty  of  the  sea,  is  Lorus  Hlu.^ 
f  irmerly  termed  Redmond's  Hall,  the  spacious  and  fine  seat  of  the 
Marqness  of  Ely.  Henry  Loftns,  Esq.  grandson  and  erentoal 
heir  ot  Sir  Dadley,  purchased  this  estate,  and  moch  contignoui 
property,  between  the  years  1669  and  1703.  He  died  in  1716, 
and  was  sncoeeded  by  Nichoks,  his  eldest  son,  created  Baron 
Loftns,  o/Loftut  Haii,  in  1751,  and  Viscount  Ely,  in  1756. 

The  village  of  Sladb  is  about  one  mile  to  the  north-east  of 
Hook-tower,  and  is  situated  on  a  small  harbour,  an  asylum  to  the 
fishing  boats  of  this  rocky  tract.  Here  is  a  CaHie,  whidi  for 
many  generations  belonged  to  the  family  of  Hay.  This  fiunily, 
one  of  the  most  antient  and  respectable  in  the  county  of  Wexford, 
derives 'from  Richard  de  Hay,  Lord  of  Hay,  in  Wales,  wlio 
.  accompanied  his  kinsman,  Hervey  de  Montmorency,  into  Ireland 
in  the  year  1169,  and  obtained  grants  of  lands  in  the  baronies  of 
Forth  and  Bargie.  The  descendants  of  Richard  long  resided  at 
Sbde  Castie,  and  at  the  <'  HiU,"  in  the  county  of  Wexford  j  Iwt, 
since  the  general  forfeiture  of  the  estates  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
in  the  civil  troubles  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Hay  family  has  lived  at  Ballenkeele.  Of  this  feunily 
is  Edward  Hay,  Esq.  late  secretary  to  the  general  committee  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  author  of  a  History  of  the  Insurrection  in 
Wexford,  A.D.  1798.  Philip  Hay,  Esq.  the  brother  of  that  gen- 
tleman, served  in  the  British  army,  with  the  rank  of  lieut.  colonel 
of  the  18th  hussars,  and  now  resides  at  Ballenkeele. 

Hook  Tower  is  a  tall  circular  structure,  placed  on  a  rock  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  this  peninsula,  and  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour  of  Waterford.  The  walls  are  extiemely  thick,  with 
stairs  leading  to  the  summit  of  the  tower.  Several  romantic 
stories  are  locally  told  concerning  the  origin  of  this  fabric  3  and 
the  continuator  of  Grose^s  Antiquities,  in  the  indulgence  of  a 
favourite  hypothesis,  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  erected  by 
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the  Danes.  With  more  probability  of  correctiieds  it  is  observed 
by  the  Chevalier  de  Montmorency^  in  his  MS.  communications  to 
this  work,  that  the  name  is  properly  Htmgme  tower,  and  that  it  19 
so  called  after  an  Anglo-Norman  knight,  named  Florence  de  la 
Hoogae,  who,  in  117^,  attended  Henry  II.  into  Ireland,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  this  building.  The  tower  was  afterwards  raised 
to  the  height  of  100  feet,  and  has  long  served  for  a  beacon,  or 
light-house,  to  mariners  navigating  these  dangerous  coasts. 

On  the  Slst  of  August,  1171  >  two  years  and  three  months 
afttt  Fltz-Stephen  de  Marisco  had  entered  Ireland,  Richard  de 
Clare,  sumamed  Strongbow,  Earl  of  Chepstow  and  Strigfule,  at 
the  head  of  a  well-appointed  force  of  200  knights  and  1400 
soldiers,  landed  in  Waterford  Haven,  on  the'coast  of  Wexford, 
at  a  place  distant  four  miles  north-east  from  the  present  light- 
house, termed  Hook-tower.  The  spot  of  debarkation  is  still 
called  Str0ngbaw*8  Fart;  and  vestiges  of  very  antient  field  fortifi- 
cations may  yet  be  traced. 

We  cannot  quit  this*  peninsula  without  observing  that  the 
ill-fated  author  of  '*  Walks  through  Ireland,**  Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter, 
fixed  his  residence  for  some  time  on  its  rocky  shores,  and  dates 
hence  several  of  the  letters  which  have  since  been  published.  He 
lodged  at  nights  in  a  farm-house,  about  a  mile  from  the  light- 
house ;  but  passed  the  days,  with  the  companions  of  his  pedestrian 
tour,  in  a  tent,  erected  on  a  romantic  and  solitary  part  of  the 
coast,  well  suited  to  the  wayward  cast  of  his  genius. 

On  the  eastern  bank  of  Waterford  harbour  is  Duncannon 
FoBT,  a  building  of  antient  foundation,  but  renovated  at  different 
times,  and  still  occupied  as  a  military  fiistness.  The  fort  covers 
a  considerable  ground-plot,  on  the  fiat  surface  of  a  high  rock 
whidi  overlooks  the  water,  and  is  entered  by  means  of  a  draw- 
bridge. The  whole  of  the  buildings  are  surrounded  by  a  strong 
wall,  and  defended  by  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  ranged  in  three 
tiers.  The  governor's  house  and  the  chapel  are  of  moderate 
proportions;  the  barracks  commodious  and  well-built.  In  this 
part  of  the  harbour,  or  river  Suir,  there  are  several  strands  and 
bays.    Duncannon  strand  is  very  shoal,  and  dangerous  to  ships ; 
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bttft  4t4andek  is  toined  by  the  roek  on  «)idi  tboliitt  is  bvult* .  Ia 
Ovsecdekisapier^  Iot  tlie  ^otectkm  of  fishiiig  aad  oilier  bo^ 
i^d  yesieb  of  100  tons  bafithea  may  enter  here  aft  Uigli  tide  and 
tt  ftyouraUe  weaiber.  In  the  adghboorhood  of  ibe  foft  ia  « 
meen  street,  oonsietingof  cabins  chiefly  sapported  by  the  nilitary 
and  the  produce  of  a  few  fishing  boats.  .    . 

Henry  VL  laadeagraat  of  Doncannoo  to  Jofai  Talboty  eail 
of  Shrewsbury,  Waterford,  and  Wexford,  and  sent^pehal  of  Ire- 
bind;  but  it  was  afterwards  upited  to  the  croipiK,  a^d  apoij^n  of 
land  was  granted  by  Elizabeth,  for  the  pupoae  .of  preserving  it  In 
repair;  which  bad  was  snccessiyely  vested. in  trof^tees,  to  the 
same  intent,  by  King  Charles  I|,  and  William.  UL  .PancanaoD 
nay  be  termed  the  key  of  the  ports  of  Waterford  coad  Rpes.  Ia 
the  year  1645,  Lattreoce,  Lord  Esmond,  h^U  it  for  the  Parliamemta 
at  which  time  his  lordship  was  i^ed  and  almost  bUod.  Genenl 
IVeston^  the  royalist  commander,  sat.  down  before  this  place, 
with  1500,  or,  as  some  assert,  SOOO  men,  and  haifing  planted  Ma 
great  gons,  cannonaded  the  fort.  The  badness  of  the  season 
retarded  for  some  time  IVeaton's  operatioas,  bat  Captain  LmkeB, 
who  was  second  in  command  in  the  fort,  being  tlain  with  a  stoao 
beaten  from  the  wall  by  a  cannon  shot,  the  subaltern  officers, 
sedng  the  besiegers  ready  to  take  the  place  by  assanlt,  beat  a 
parley,  withoat  oonsoking  the  goveroerV  indiaations,  andavr* 
rendered  the  fort  upon  honoaraUe  conditions,  bmng  peroatted  to 
depart  with  arms  and  baggage,  aod  tddag  inth  them  the  old  l^nd 
Esmond,  who  died  of  grief  at  this  catastrophe,  on  the  road  to  bis 
own  honse  at  Balynastragh.  Bang  WiBiam  made  bfanadf  maatrr 
of  this  place  in  1690$  and  ftom  henoe  thawiKfortanate  Jamea  II. 
took  shipping  when  he  fled  into  France.  OmMsmnon  is  indaded 
in  the  fbvndation  ohsrter  of  Dimbrody, Abbey,  and  now  gives  tlie 
title  of  Tisconnt  to  the  Ponsonby  ftuaily,  earls  of  Besborongh. 

PvNBaoDY  ABBav,  sitnated  oa  the  banks  of  the  Sour,  near  tlia 
oonflaenoe  of  that  river  with  the  Nore  and  Barrow,  is  the  noblest 
monument  of  antiquity  in  this  county,  and  was,  uadonbtodly,  ome 
of  the  finest  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  the  whole  island.  Tina 
religpbns  honse  was  founded  iu  the  year  1182>  or  1184>  by  Hervey 
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de  Mb&hBorency,  Lord-  de  MMseo,  manhd  to  King  Henry  II. 
eo&fltable  of  Ireland^  and  leneschal  of  Leinster  Ibr  Earl  Strong- 
bow  ^  wbiok  ]Mir  nobleman  ia- generally  called  Herrey'a  nephevr^ 
that  Asiingnhlied  person  being  the  paternal  mncle  of  tihe  earFa 
first  wile^  Lady  Aliva,  op  Isabella,  de  Marisbo.  Hervey  having 
obtained  ft^ottr  Kmg4>ermod  I^'Morongh  extensive  grants  of  land 
in  Ibh-Kinselagh^  comprising  the  whole  of  the  modem  baronies 
of  Forth  and  Bargie-^  ttnd  the  greater  part  of  the  barony  of  Shel- 
bnm^^*  together  with  other  lordsfaips.  from  Earl  Strongbow^ 
established  in  the  twa  first  named  baroraes  a  nnmerons  colony  of 
hielbllowersandrebKtions;  aiid,  finally  retiring  fipom  tftie  worlds 
took  thk  eew)  in  the  monastery  of  Cbrist4)hiti€h^  Canterbury. 

Lord  Hertisy  de  Montmorency  upon  this  occasion  undertook 
t^  fbnnd  the  abbey  of  Dnnbred^,  and  to.  endow  it  witlk thoeelands 
in  the  bar<jliy  of  ShettmrUe  which  at  preseot  eonstitifteHie  nniott 
el M.'lanted.t '  4lus  rel%io«b  foandationhe dedieHled to^St^ Me^ 
and  'St.  Bene^cti  an^platfed  the  ioonks  under  the  obligation  of 
foUowhig  th«  tales  of  the  Cistertian  abbey  of  Boilcbhe,  infilurop^ 
shire.  I&  the  ^itmithre  state  of  the  kstitntion  ebedibnoe  was 
yielded  ta'the  abbot  ofthathomsej  but  we  fi«d  thatj  imaediateliy 
tiler  theodinplete'estaMishiaent  of  the  dew  foundation^  the  abbof 
of  Build waetraia^ed  to  the  abbot  of  the  Bleesed  Yir|^  Mary> 
of  Ddhlhi^  ihe  powers  with  wldeb  he  wm  invested  dnring  its 

•  Accdr^iaf  Ito  Bf.  D^  GWaae*!  Hitioiw*  U  ta  Jau$om  lia  MmU^orem^ 
the  lands  granted  to  the  Geastable  Henregr  attoamted'tei.aOO  Manors  aa4 
▼Ulages.    SeoHitt0ii«<j4U*  one  roUtMch;£Blio,pQbUshedat  Paris*  Mtt4. 

f  The  fonndatioB  charter  of  Donbsody  Abbey  It  inserted  at  fall  leof^h 
le  Monasticon  Anglicanum,  toI,  u.  p.  1027.  The  anion  of  S^.  JameB  **  it 
boanded  on  the  wett  and  W.  N.  W.  by  the  titer  Stiir,-  from  (he  eoaflai 
with  the  Nore  and  the  Barrow»  tv  the  near  end  of  the  Harboar  of  Water* 
Ibcd.  On  the  eait  by  tho  aatsn  ef  Tintara^  sia  the  toutt  by  th»  anion  of 
Pelhardf  and  on  tho  aorlb  by  Camptte-hiU,  yast  of  tho  aaion  of  Whttoi 
chnrch,  and  part  of  Thitern.  Its  length  and  breadth  are  fonrmilet  each« 
being  nearly  of  a  tqoare  form,  and  containt  twenty «>fiTe  townlandt,  and 
part  of  three  othert.**  The  whole  it  arable  ground,  a  very  few  acret  of 
turf  bog  excepted.  See  Mr.  Shaw  MatoB*t  Parochial  Survey,  voh  I., 
ertiete  Union  of  KiReth,  or  St.  Janet^s. 
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infancy  $  and,  snlwequeDdy,  this  iricUy*endowBd  abbey  ■laintiinad 
its  own  proper  independence^  The  abbot  of  Dnnbrody  was  a 
lord  of  parliametit,  and  the  abbey  long  flourished  in  great  dignity 
^nd  reputation.  The  abbey  itself,  and  the  barony  of  Dnnhredy, 
upon  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  were  granted  by  Hairy 
VI T I.  to  Sir  Osborne  Itchingham,  t«  capUt,  at  the  anaaal  rent  of 
70t.  6d.  Irish  money. 

The  remains  of  this  Tery  extensive,  abbey  exhibit  a  scene 
peculiarly  solemn,  and  partake  as  much  of  the  pieturesqnc  as  is 
attainable  without  the  aid  of  foliage.  They  may  be  truly  said  to 
"  sit  in  najced  solitude  on  the  edge  of  the  whisperipg  waves." 
No  venerable  tree  shades  their  decay;  no  voice,  save  that  of  the 
curious  traveller,  breaks  on  the  quiet  of  their  seclusion.  Deserted 
and  lonely,  whilst  slowly  yielding  to  the  assault  of  ages,  they 
present  to  the  fancy  the  image  of  stem  bat  pensive  resignation. 
It  may  bi&  observed  that  the  finest  points  of  view,  for  pictorial 
eflect,  are  obtained  from  the  varying  positions  of  a  boat,  on  the 
noble  river  which  flows  along  the  precincts  of  this  august  pile. 

The  Abbey-church  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  the 
walls  are  slill  nearly  entire.  It  is  said  by  Ware,  that  the  greater 
part  of  this  church  was  erected  by  Herlewin  de  Marisco,  Biabsp 
of  Leighlin  (Hervey's  brother's  son)  shortly  before  the  year  1916; 
but  it  would  seem  to  be  probable  that  the  building,  in  its  |»e8e&t 
form,  was  constructed  at  a  more  advanced  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  as  the  pointed  style,  in  much  simplicity  and  purity,  pre- 
vails In  the  principal  parts  of  the  interior. 

The  nave  is  divided  into  a  body  and  side  usles  by  two  rows 
of  pointed  arches,  eighteen  feet  in  width,  and  thirty  feet  in  height, 
supported  by  square  piers.  The  inside  of  each  of  these  arches  is 
adorned  with  a  moulding,  which  springs  from  handsome  consoles, 
and  produces  a  pleasing  effect.  A  square  tower  rises  from  the 
central  part  of  the  edifice,  and  is  sustuned  by  arches  fifty  feet  in 
height.  This  tower,  although  not  ungraceful,  is  of  low  propor- 
tions, the  entire  height,  from  the  supporting  arches  to  the  parapet, 
being  little  more  than  thirty  feet.  The  whole  length  of  the  church 
is  nearly  200  feet ;  and  the  chancel  is  in  the  same  state  of  lingering 
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dany  M  the  naye.  TIm  great  window  over  the  west  entranee  is 
forty  fstt  in  hdght>  and  cMiprises  three  tall  and  narrow  lights^ 
with  three  quatreftnl  ^[lenings  in  the  screen  of  masonry  that  fills 
fte  head  of  the  ardi.  The  doorcase  of  the  western  entrance,  now 
■Mtilatedy  inclines  towilrds  the  drcolar  fonn>  and  appears  to  hare 
been.handsom^  ornamented*  In  its  more  perfect  state  it  is  de« 
scribed  by  Mr.  Archdall>  as  "  being  adcMmed  with  filigree  open 
work,  cot  in  the  stone,  and  so  raised  as  to  allow  a  finger  easily 
nnder  it/'  The  tnnsepls  measure  firom  north  to  south  140  feet. 
In  each  transqpt  are  three  chapelsj  which  haTe  groined  ceilings, 
and  are  lighted  by  narrow  pointed  windows. 

Li  this  Tsnerable  church  are  still  to  be  seen  four  niches,  once 
containing  sepnkfaral  monuments.  Near  the  high  altar  remained 
until  lately,  in  a  deep  niche,  a  monument  of  black  msrble,  erected 
to  the  flMmoryof  the  Cim$tMe  Hmvey  de  Mtmtmorency,  who  died 
in  the  year  1905,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  and  was  interred  at 
this  plaoe.  The  monument  was  ornamented  with  small  pillars, 
the  capitals  of.  which  represented  fleur-de-lis,  and  sustained  a 
slab,  on  which  was  placed  the  recumbent  effigies  of  the  deceased. 
Ilia  shirt  of  mail  appearing,  charaoteristically,  beneath  his  religious 
garment,  in  the  right  hand,  which  reposed  on  his  breast,  he  heht 
achaUoe;  and  in  the  1^,  apparently,  a  short  truncheon*  The 
iMad  was  bare.*  We  regret  to  observe  that  this  statue  was  removed 
firom  its  place,  and  wantonly  broken  to  pieces,  by  a  party  of  sol- 
diers bebnging  to  the  garrison  of  Duncannon,  at  the  time  of  the 
inaurrectton  in  17d8.  In  a  niche,  or  recess,  near  the  above  mo- 
nnment,  was  interred  Herlemm  de  Mamco,  Bishop  of  Leighlin, 
nephew  of  the  Lord  Hervey  de  Montmorency,  who  died  in  1216. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  church  are  some  ruinous  vestiges  of  the 
lull,  refectory,  and  other  domestic  parts  of  the  abbey  j  together 
with  the  foundations  of  a  spacious  cloister. 

*  It  is  asserted  by  some  writers,  and  wttb  probable  correctness,  that 
Henrey  constituted  himself  the  first  abbot  of  Dunbrody.  His  monument 
wps  called  by  the  neif  hbonrinf  inhabitants  the  tomb  of  Hervey  M0rre$,  and 
is  represented  in  one  of  the  plates  engraved  for  the  Genealo^cal  History 
of  the  house  of  Montmorency,  by  tlie  Chevalier  Hervey  de  Montmorency, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  above  particulars. 
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co^maiMkne^  ^f  th^  order,  of  St  Joha.ol  Jernsaleoi ;  tbe  kftmoi 
fj^pnded  (^  ^.  said)  by  the  tm^kf  «C  O^Afece ;  Oekttcr  by  tbt 
Pe  Mai^i^cpi^  a«^  Le.Poers.  N^ar  i»  Belyhaidk  jto  jtke  nuB  «f 
ti^  C^8Ti4s  q£  KiiiHiiHb  Vl»M^  stcuct«i^>  togafbhcrwidl  the^cMlifli 
o(  Duabrody,  Killaak^-  and  Koockagbj.  hk  the  e«n»dntnct,;VM 
orijrvially  bf  ilt  by  i;b«  Conatahle  I>e  Montmorencyi  or  Ut  ncfteir 
aad  heir>  Lp«d  Geoffirey  Fifti^fadaii  De  MmHttiaitex^  meroy  ol 
Ir^i^Li|<t  by  ocder  olHanry  fL  and  Ua  ma  JFoliii>  .far  Che-goBoad 
proUi^tioft  of  tha  colony. 

At  a  short  distanoe  from  Danbrod;^,  aitaated  on  a  rode  Am 
Uk  the  lir&^nmt  St.  Gatkarina*a,  or  the  Nook«  diovek,  is  ac«ioas 
fiibrk  called  Ctrnhn^H^'BiMe,  which  the  natma^  for  what  i«a>* 
ao^  it  is  not  easy  to  discover^  tra&slaie  Bt^TtEmMnjan  GaarLs. 
Thia  atracture  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hiU>  mnl  poMiaN  ni 
%W0  «aaU  and  gloomy  toWien>  jdiaed  together^  and  doatitate  of 
windows^  the  one  much  loftier  tiian  the  other.  The  loirer  baii« 
ding  haa  apotn|;ed  stone.  roof>  and  oontaina  one  dmobar^  aboal 
ten  feet  sqnare^.  with  a  flight  of  steps  that  leada  into  the  h%her 
to^nar,  and  tihence  into  another  isonfioed  rooBi»  not  mate  than 
e%ht.  feet  square  3  which  are  the  only  apartmeata  oontainad'iB 
t^s  building*  T^a  csatle  was  erected  by  the  monha  on  thia  n>« 
flUpntic  spot,  by  way  of  a  toll  house  on  the  river,  and  also  finrtba 
protection,  of  the  fisjiery^  and  the  purpose  of  cnrii^  the  fish  takm 
for  the  use  of  the  Abbeys 

BalxkuboouBj  or  SoTTON'a  Castlb,  is. distant  hoai  l>a»* 
brodyone  mile  and  a  hidf.  ThiB^astle,  of  which  conaidenMe 
rqins  ar^  still  remaining,  was  built  with  flankera  and  a  bawn  by 
oni)  of  the  fondly  of  Sutton,  which  fomiiy  derives  foam  Roger  de 
Snttonj  a  Britiah  knight,  who  followed  into  Ireland^  in  il^, 
Robert  Fitzstephen,  and  Hervey  De  Montmorency.  He  obtained 
from  the  latter  a  grant  of  lands  near  Dnnbrody,  since  called  Satton 
parish,  and  was  a  subscribing  witness  to  one  of  the  charters  of 
Dunbrody  Abbey.  From  this  Roger  descends  the  existing  fomiiy 
of  the  name  of  Sutton,  in  the  county  of  Wexford.   • 

In  the  aame  neighbourhood  are  the  castles  of  Siokwstcw  and 
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AUuiowk^tk^hMrbm^lkt^rm^blUnekmcp^  OftKtract 
fomerly  uimikted,  and  skiftiqatlidihe  Ckmtfikmi,  altemtbtlM 
omfrsfftttf^ merit  MirArartodf and lihk laid dnftied,  ^K9'tW0 
catties,  <m4»  of  wUdi  it  oteapM  by  -^  Waate^Stq.  ThtM^ «i«^ 
i&  Ite  '' great isltnd "  twio DoAkioif  Irieklbrt^/AidtoiaelMaet 
of  Anf^Normaii  iatren^baienlt.  €farM  qnatottiea  of  htniat 
botet  hate  been  dog  up  at  differebt  ]teBiote>  aad  alt«  teeny  catf^ 
»on«btUa,  nrbkb  dmihtfesa  Ibd  ranAtfied  tiirift  thn  tiae'tiMl 
GiwumU,  en  bk  apfkreedi  to  WtMrftid;  b^ntiifrtichtd  UImm* 

We  neercendQcttbe  reader  to  tbeBiftoto  ov  8d&mn^ja.«irl 
ettaritedfiB  tbe.norCb*#ettem|Nirtdf  tinoonnrtyy  andlcenneaMciiig 
oetr  topogii^ihkal  nelicei  witb  tbe  bMtni'of  Ofev^gpiU^  pr^oendl 
abmg  tbn ddi^^Mai  banfcaof  tkeikep Slaiiejri  wHil  w^retem to 
tbe  Tidnity  of  the  town  of  Wexford.  ? 

CLOtiaoAia,  (C/aea»*a«-^,  tteiOaiaielrellogltar)  it  ataall 
but  neat  market  town,  titaatedoft  fiMflvisi!  Denry,  erDeitihy^ 
wUebii^w  dbidet  tUs  tokm  into  tirio  parla,  attlMkeinaeeeptti' 
ratea  the coodtiea ctf  Wexford mtAQwAbu^ f.  om  Mdf  of  Identgall 
beMg m  thelomHr,  abd  tbe  temander hi tbtf latter ceiiMy.  Tbit 
ipia  the  adtiait  ettaAe  of*  the  Etmond  fiMnUy;  by  oiie  «f  whom  Ji 
waa  alienated  to  the  Losd  Ijo  Poer>  61  Carwtgbaaiefe^  in  whoae  re^ 
pffeaentatiTei  Ufae  MarqoeaB  of  Waferfdrd>  the  manor  ia  afi  prttieni 
veetedj  bat  tbeCarlow  tide  of  tbetowubelbiigt  to  tbeTottenhatt 
fmnU^.  Tbe  sum  of  £1,900.  baft  lately  been  Hdvaneed  by  paifKM 
menfary  grant  toitardt  re^bniUibg  the  cbarckof  (a9n<gattj:etbe|n 
«ifo  called  Mfueomb,  or  Mfycmi^  cfaaach;  by  Wbieb  aam^  tlw 
liaritb  is  kAown.  Tbe  ylew  <rt>tbib6d  from*  tbo  barU  yard  of  tbist 
ohircb  ift  particiUarlf  fne.  Atproob  of  the  talabrity  ofi  tberaia 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clonegall,  it  may  be  noticeditbM  ihc^in^ 
acaiftiont  in  the  ehntcb-yaid  fttfeseat  the  Mlowing  inataneea  oi 
kngptvity.  Saixibetb  Cummins  died  1793,  aged  m  years  j  the 
was  the  wife  of  Walter  Cummins,  of  Kilcarry,  Gent.  John  Ralph, 
died  1803,  aged  104  years  ;  aud  John  Byrne,  of  Kilcarry,  miller^ 
4igedl04.* 

•  It  may  be  added  that  the  sister  of  Mn.  Elizaheth  Cmnttint,  living 
la  1809,  was  then  103  years  old;  and  the  parish  priest  of  Clonegall,  tile 
ileT.  Mr.  Porcell,  was  at  the  same  period  in  his  hundredth  year. 
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(Aat^  Co  $i»  Amt  town  is  HvMtnroDoic  CiJtLB,  ikm  amtieftt 
seat  of  Um  Eernond  fanilyi  now  tlie  properly  of  Sir  Edward  Ledy^ 
ofTurbert,  Bart.Jntt  let  on  lease  to*  the  present. eooepant,  Mr. 
DordiD.  Tlie  mansion  is  designed  m  the  bad  style  of  rastrflstwl 
architectare  whidi  preraHed  in  the  €arly  part  of  the  eetrenteeath 
centofy^  at  whidi  period  it  was  erected  by  Sir  Lavence  Eaflwod^ 
the  second  baronet  of  that  family.  The  castle  was  named  by  that 
gentleman  after  the  original  seat  of  his  ancestors,  Hondington,  or 
Huntingdon,  in  LinoolBshire,,tiie  residence,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  of.  Sir  Geofirey  de  fizmondiis,  or  Esmond,  piior  to  this  Sir 
Oeoftey  er  his  son.  accon^anying  the  wAngioJ^orman  expedition 
into  Ireland,  at  wUch  thne  they  settled  in  the  connty  of  Wexford, 
fvliere  their  descendants  have  since  constantly  resided,  and  maia- 
tained  a  distangoished  rank  * 

BoMeu>ov,  odienriBe  Ns«tx>wii  Bsmmvi  oocopies^aeof  the 
most  pietvresqve  and  agreeable  sitnsAions  in  this  part  of  Irelaad. 
The  bonnty  of  nature  is  .ftiely  seconded  by  the  eserome  of  a  liberal 
taste,  and  the  charms  of  this  place  can  never  be  obliterated  from 
the  remembrance  of  the  traTelier.  Bnndody,  seated  at  the  eon- 
flnx  of  the  rivers  Slaney  and  Glody,  was  tnt  raised  from  the 
character  of  a  miserable  hamlet  to  its  present  respectabiiity  as  a 
small  fair  and  post  town,  in  the  year  IB77,  by  Alderman  James 
Barry,  who  was  sheriff  of  Dublin,  in  that  year,  and  was  progenitor 
of  the  late  barons  ei  Santry.  Jaditdi,  the  only  daughter  and  hor 
of  James  Barry,  prothonotary  of  the  oomrt  of  common  plsas, 
married  John  Maxwell,  first  Lord  Famham;  since  which  period 
the  Newtown-Barry  estate  (which  had  formerly  constitnted  part 
of  the  domain  of  Macmorough-Kavanagh)  has  belonged  to  the 
Maxwell  family. 

The  town,  or  village,  is  bolH  in  the  form  of  an  irrcgnlar 
sqnare,  and  an  attractive  air  of  neatness  prevuls  in  every  part. 

*  The  family  of  Nesmond,  in  France,  according  to  the  "  Dictionaire 
de  la  Noblesse,"  of  the  late  Monsieur  Lacbenats-de-Bote,  derives  from  an 
Individual  of  the  house  of  Esmond,  of  Wexford,  who  settled  in  the  pro- 
vlace  of  Angoomois,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  of  England,  and  gave  rise 
to  the  Marquesses  and  Counts  de  Nesmond,  in  that  country. 
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Tbe  hooMfl  are  cVMy  wkiUnnOtod,  and  cMlfme  wmf  otnn- 
meiited  luid  o|o0t  desiriUe  osltage  dweUinifS.  Tke  {Muiali  churchy 
a  liaildspili^  fttnietiir4>  #a»  evecbed  bj  hmAFanktany  and  die 
church-yard  is  the  most  beaatifnl  rural  cemjBtisry  likat  we  have  decn 
in  the  Brkitfh  doniaions.  TVs  Httfe  eaitiify  elyfhim  ia  sttalited 
OD  a  gentle  dediYtty,  ovttliaiigkig  the  siver  iQlddy,  whidk  loDa 
its  laanaiiriag  flood  ia  aj^Kropriale  plaistlTe  sonads  helow.  .TThe 
burial  ground  is  said  by  the  Cheridier  de  Montmoreiicy,  to  mboU 
M3.  remarks  we  are  se  nuKh  iadehted,  to  resemble  tiie  cemetay 
of  P^ire  U  Choke,  near  VwniB,  esoepi  that  it  is  Aimch  inferior  in 
€xteat. ,  Several  waUcs,  shaded  by  fofeest  tnm>  and  planted  with 
ahrabf  J  condnct  to  the  venerated  regiona  of  the  dead>  and  i 
of  the  tombs  are  composed  of  marble,  and  executed  with  conasd 
able  skilL  The  whole  cemetery  acquires  a  chirm,  at  once  simple 
and  potent,  from  the  cuMom  which  prevaik':of  decorMing  th^ 
graves  with .  flowers  and  evei||veen8,  the  nungfted  emblems  ol  de>t 
cay  and  perpetuity.*    Tbesb  pious  offeriogi  irf  tender  friandpUp 


•  IthubeeBaMertedflwithUfcttstonlsp^cvlhiriaCorapaJl^Wislss 
and  the  Svitt  Cantoiwi  aod^  althaegh  we  adduce  an  iiwUnce-pf  the  hi" 
correcineM  of  tacb  a  remark,  it  is  hi^y  probable,  tbat  tlie  practice  ?raf 
iotrodoced  to  the  county  of  Wexford  from  Wales,  by  tbe  first  colonists 
from  that  country  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  Is  well  known  that  this  cus- 
tom is  of  Pagan  origin,  and  was  common  with  die  Greeks  and  Romans. 
VirgU  alludes  to  it  in  some  of  the  finest  liaes  of  tbe  JSoeid.  Our  great 
poet*  Shakspewe,  also  uotices  it  in  the  play  of  Cym^iaei  anjl,  wliilat 
;viewiBg  the  graves  of  this  romantic  hnrial-yard»  we  uuaToidably  recall  to 
mind  the  Dirge  written  by  ColliBs«  and  introduced  in  the  representation 
of  that  play : 

"  To  fiur  Fidele's  grassy  tomb. 

Soft  maids  and  vUlago  hinds  shall  bring 
Bach  opening  sweet  of  earliest  bloom. 
And  rifle  all  the  breathing  spring, 

**  No  wailing  ghost  shall  dare  appear. 

To  vex  with  shrieks  this  quiet  grove  i 
.    But  shepherd  lads  assemble  here, 

And  melting  virgins  own  their  love.** 
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flndof  ifiriy  cwt)»g>l>  and  piitraal  low^  AmttheprMHctsof 
the  toiib  of  «U  tbat  u  appalMng  in  Mlenmity,  and  uupmt  to  lie 
•e^n^a  BoeiMa^' c$1m,  fivnmrable  to  tiiefee^aa  ef  rdBf^ 
tad  niotal  iai(niii8|ons. 

Tha  fionritjr'iof  .jK^artoim^BaRy-  is  girea%  enmlMd  by  ^ 
pkatationa^  and  ^  tlie  vanons  iinpr«v«ment8^  conneeted  withtlie 
demeana  of  Cdoad  Maxwall  BainyA  whose  haadtoiiMi  iraddance  is 
aitoaled'on  Thmg  gronnd  near  the  town.  The  lawns  dependant 
9»liua^maMiott  ssaeep  dbwft  to  the  mmpin  o§  the  rt¥^,  and  liie 
pleaanv^gronndBa]^  finely  wooded^  '  In  the  dlatancie  Mbont 
Lahirftai*  ]»re8eaits.&  miajeatdc  object^  whellier  glowing  wfth  the 
VMabMasa  hues  of  lialeyon  days?,  <yrwra{iped  in  ^  stona  of 
wratar*' 

Th*beantiaa  of  naloral  ao^ery  fta  whibk  Newtown-Barry  is 
Jditly dMwatedi  are  not  confined  to  this  demesne,  liowever  trsn- 
scendant  lis  attraelMia*  The  banks  of  the  8laney,  thfovghoota 
i)Mig  ezient,  abotnd  in  lihe  lovely  and  tiK.magmfieant,  fiMy  cob* 
bined,  or  exhibited  in  enchanting  snccession  and  contrast.  From 
tilis'pkice to  tie  town  of  WexHsrd,  jjMirsning  the  gentle  aaeanders 
of  the  river,  the  country  is,  indieed,  in  most  parts  lustrous  in 
beauty.  The  principal  seats  m  this  district  are  chiefly  placed  on, 
or  ^ear,  the  baplu  of  the  river  s  and  aeveral  are  not  unworthy  of 
ao  weUhcbosan  a  aitnutiou. 

ENiacom«iY,  or  Bnm laoomTsr,  is  itconfiderabk  trading  town, 
atftnated'  at  the  foot  of  the  moantsiik  called  Vinegar  Hill,  <m  the 
banks  of  tbe  Slaney^  at  the  distance  of  eleven  ndles  from  Weslbrd 
towards  the  nort^-west.  Seward,  after  other  topographers,  as- 
serts that  this  town  veas  originally  called  Corika,  and  was  the 
capital  of  the  Goriandi  of  Ptolemy,-  but  it  ia  oheerved  by  the 
Chevalier  de  ^^tontmerency,  that  the  name  may  also  be  derived 
from  Enk-scor-teack,  the  stud-house  pasturage.  This  town  con- 
tains the  ruins  of  two  monastic  edifices,  and  an  antient  castle, 
still  in  habitable  repair.  The  prindpal  historical  events  relating 
to  the  town  at  large  may  be  commnnicated  in  a  notice  of  those 
atmcturea,  until  a  recent  period,  at  which  tins  place  acquired  a 
very  calamitous  degree  of  cdebrity.    In  the  year  1798,  Enis- 
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eorthy  mihaj^y  became  the  iocns  of , party  animMity  iad  t 
tioii  10  this  part  of  the  island.  The  iaaini^eiits  of  l^^Mrth  Wesfocd, 
led  by  the  inforiated  church-militant  Father  Jobn  Miirt»fay«  of 
Boulavogne,  after  several  sncceesiiil  enterp(i0(ee  eaicamped  oa 
ymegarHUl,  on  the  2dthof  Mq^j  si^^  on  the  aaoie /day  com'* 
menced  an  attack  upon  the  neighbonring  town .  It,]s  Stated  by  Mr« 
Gordon  that  the  number  of  the  rebels-  amounted  to  Jiearly  7JXO, 
of  whom  abont  800  were  armed  with  gans.  The  gaixisou  of  (tke 
town  is  said^  by  the  s^me  writer^  to  luwe ootisistedof  290  men. 
Alter  a  vigcnrons  resistance  on  the  pert  of  the  North  Cork  militia 
and  the  yeomanry^  tiie  tdwA  was  oq^tpred  by  the  aaaailtnts^ 
with  considerable  loss  on  both  sides.  Theabene  which  easned^ 
although  ^less  sanguinary,  than  might  have  been  feared^  wasenf* 
ficiently  distressing^  and  is  thns  noticed  by  the  writer  above  cited : 
''  Most  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  £ntiiScorthy>  and  a  nnltitiide 
of  others^  who  had  come  thither  ibr  pn^otection,  Jed  thrMgh:tho 
flamea  towards  Wexford  |  and^  pr<mdentially>  the  direction  and 
weakness  of  the  wind  Cavoored  tbeur  escape,  lor  they  oonld  not 
have  otherwise  passed  throogh  the  bnrniog  etreets.  The  terror^ 
consternation,  and  distress  of  these  fogitives,  is  nei  to  be  de- 
scribed} flying  te  their  lives  in  a  confused  mnltitade>  without 
distinction  of  rank,  sex,  or  age,  almost  all  on  foot,  and  leaving  all 
their  effects  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies."  Much  the  greater 
part  of  the  town  was  dtetroyed  by  fire,  or  otherwise  reduced  to 
a  state  of  ruin,  on  this  melancholy  occasion* 

A  CameiU  rf^ngusAuan  monk*  was  founded  at  Enisoorthy, 
between  the  years  1333,  and  1943,  by  Gerald  de  Prendergast,  an 
Anglo-Norman  tcqparch,  as  a  cell  to  the  abbey  of  St  Thomas,  in 
Dublin.  The  foondation  was  endowed  wiUi  considerable  pro* 
perty,  and  mamtained  a  fair  reputation  until  the  ^ssoludon  of 
religious  bonsee.  In  the  year  lSi$l,  a  lease  of  this  abbey  waa 
granted  by  Queen  Elixabeth  to  the  odetvated  poet,  Edmund 
Spencer,  who  assigned  over  his  title  to  Thomas  Earl  of  Ormond. 
Some  small  remabs  of  the  buildings  still  exist.  The  abbey  de« 
mesne  amounted  to  900  acres,  and  now  bdongs  to  Mr.  Hill, 
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wkmre  dwdlfaiglkmse^  on  tbe  road  leading  to  Oorey,  formerly 
oonatituted  part  df  the  abbot^s  sammer  residence. 

A  Pfimcman  CmwefU  was  founded  in  this  town^  in  the  year 
1460>  for  briars  of  the  atrict  observance,  or  Ohservantinet,  by 
Donald  Kafanagh,  head  of  Us  sept,  snrnamed  Fuscus,  or  the 
breum,  who  died  on  theSSlstof  April,  1476.  In  the  d7th  of  Queen 
Bliaabetfa  this  friary  and  its  appnrtenances>  together  with  the 
manor  of  Enisoorthy,  were  granted  for  ever  to  Sir  Henry  Wallc^, 
Knight,  ancestor  of  the  present  earl  of  Portsmonth,  to  be  held 
by  kaigfat's  service,  and  tiot  in  capiie,  at  the  annual  rent  of 
d^lO.  l^,  4d,  Oliver  GromweU,  it  is  s^d,  wrested  this  manor 
from  the  Wallop  family,  and  bestowed  it  on  the  ancestor  of 
Robert  Shapland  Garew,  Esq.  bat  the  subsequent  didm  of  that 
fiunily  being  allowed,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  by  the 
parties,  according  to  which  Mr.  Carew,  on  being  restored  to  his 
familyinheritance  atCaatleboro'  in  this  naghbourfaood,  surrendered 
the  manor  of  Eniscorthy  to  its  former  owner.  The  remains  of  this 
friary  stand  on  the  borders  of  the  river,  and  comprise  a  tower,  or 
steeple,  together  with  the  spacious  kitchen,  and  the  apartments  of 
the  father  guardian,  which  are  in  tolerable  rqiair,  and  inhabited. 

On  the  side  of  the  river  opposite  to  the  remuns  of  the  Fran- 
dscan  convent  stands  the  Castle,  one  of  the  noblest,  as  well  as 
earliest,  military  structures  of  the  Anglo-Norman  settlears.  This 
alatdy  pile  owes  its  origin  to  Raymond  le  Gros,  the  Achilles  of 
the  expedition  of  which,  Strongbow  was  the  Agamemnon.  The 
great  possessions  of  the  fonnder  in  this  county  and  elsewhere,  his 
individual  importance,  and  his  near  alliance  as  brother-in-law  with 
the  soverdgn  lord  of  Leinster,  added  dignity  even  to  such  an  edifice 
as  tradition  commemorates  Eniscorthy  Castle  to  have  formerly  pre- 
sented. In  after  times  this  fortress  was  possessed  by  the  sq>t  of 
Maomorough,  and  was  given  by  Donald  Kavanagh  to  the  Fran- 
ciscan friars,  as  a  mansion  for  their  guardian.  The  castle  was 
taken  in  1G49,  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  but  was  afterwards  r^aired 
by  the  Wallop  family.  During  the  insurrection  of  179S,  it  was 
used  as  a  prison  for  the  insurgents ;  and  for  events  connected 
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with  the  bniUBng,  whibt  tlms  employed,  we  wBlfaiglj  refer  to  tiie 
pages  of  the  historian.  The  castle  was  in  that  year  taken  by  the 
rebels^  and  greatly  injured  by  its  tomnltaons  captors  $  but  the 
damages  it  then  sustained  have  been  since  repaired  by  order  of 
Lord  Portsmonthj  and  the  buildings  are  now  oocopied  by  hie 
lordship*8  agent.  This  fine  Anglo-  Norman  structure  is  of  a  square 
form,  and  is  flanked  at  each  comer  with  a  round  tower.  Tha 
material  of  which  the  walls  are  composed  is  a  hard  blue  slate,  dug 
on  the  spot.  The  casea  of  the  doors  and  windows,  like  those  of 
the  friary,  are  of  a  grey  grit  stone.  Much  of  the  antient  inlerknr 
disposal  is  still  perceptible,  although  many  parts  have  experienced 
alteration  at  different  periods. 

.  Thetown  of  Eniscorthy  is  spread  over  the  eastern  and  western 
banks  of  the  Slaney,  which  is  here  a  river  of  considerable  widths 
crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  and  navigable  for  small  ves-; 
sels,  employed  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  provision  and  com  and 
malt  trades.  The  injuries  which  the  town  sustained  in  the  trou« 
bles  of  the  year  1798,*  have  been  since  repaired,  greatly  to  the 
adyantage  of  its  buildings  and  general  appearance.  The  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  a  stracture  of  no  great  interest.  The' 
Roman  catholic  chapel  is  a  spacious  building,  recently  erected  by 
subscription. 

In  October,  1795,  four  circular  plates  of  gold  were  turned  up 
by  the  plough  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town.  They  were, 
exactly  similar,  being  richly  ornamented  on  one  side,  and  plain  on 
the  other;  and  weighed  about  an  ounce  each.  On  the  plain  side 
was  a  kind  of  cap,  or  screw,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
a  handle.  A  figure  of  ene  is  given  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  vi.  Antiquities,  p.  31. 

The  banks  of  the  Slaney  are  truly  beautiful  in  the  vicinity  of 
Eniscorthy,  and  maintain  that  character  for  the  whole  remaining 
progress  of  the  river,  until  it  enters  the  sea  at  Wexford.  Whilst 
examining  the  varied  charms  displayed  by  this  river,  in  its  pro- 
gress through  the  county  under  consideration,  we  cannot  avoid 

*  It  it  b«lieved  that  not  less  than  478  dwelling-houses  and  cabins  were 
destroyed  at  that  lamentable  period. 
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ttqnrotshig  saqvlae  1tet,&U  attactioDS  •are  to  jititle  known  •(• 
laraTeUien  in  Irdbad^  and  have  pleasuB  in  reoommending  iben  to 
liitpie  notice. 

.  iAjDongatihepriDcipal  seats  in  this  district  moat  be  mentioiied 
Sobintroiigk^hR  residenoe  of  Solomon  Rkhards,  Esq.  -,  Cmud^nnn'y 
tiie  i&ie  seat  of  tihe  €arew  DEunily  j  Beihtdew,  late  the  seat  of  tbe 
Right  Hon,  Creocge  Ogle$  and  M<aemmm,  or  Macmney  tibe  estate 
of  Mi^.  Newton^King ;  Edermkfe,  within  tiiree  miles  of  Eniscorthy, 
is  the  seat  of  a  chief  representative  of  the  OToole  family;  and 
near  that  plaae  is  Rwerview,  the  richly-plant^  demesne,  of  Mr. 
Le  Hnnte,  whose  family  is  of  antaeat  standing,  and  has  long  pos* 
sessed  considerable  landed  property  in  the  qonnty  of  Wexford. 

TheBABomr  of  GorbYj  whioh  now  claims  our  notice^  oocapies 
tbe  nortiuieastem  part  of  the  oonnty,  having  on  its  eastern  borders 
tibe  Irish  sea.^ 

*  The  land  inclodcd  in  this  district,  together  with  a  portion  of  tlie  ba- 
ronies of  Arklow  and  Shillelagh,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  comprises  the 
antient  ffy^einselae^  properiy  so  called,  and  Oie  territory  of  Mue-Jh 
M&rUj,  comlnonly  ;CAUed  Mac^Omon^B^  and  Uac-Morte^i  country.  The 
sept  of  p'Klnselagh  in  this  district  descended  from  Moroogh,  a  yoanger 
brother  of  JDermod  Mac  Moroogh,  King  of  lieinster.  The  septs  of  Blac 
Dermott-Roe  (another  branch  of  this  house)  and  of  O^ Doyle,  were  antieiit 
proprietors  here.  Such  is  the  instability  of  human  alTairsy  that  of  the  nasM 
of  O'Kinselagh,  the  tegitimate  line  of  the  former  princes  of  teioster,  not 
olie  tttdifMual  is  now  to  be  found,  in  aay  part  of  this  connCy,  holdiag  a 
blglMr  statioa  in  society  than  that  of  a  patty  shoph^eper  or  small  farmer. 
William  Marshall,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  soD-in-lsjw  of  Earl  Stroagbow,  as 
lord  pacamonnt  of  the  county  of  Wexford,  in  fight  of  his  wife.  Earl 
Stroagbow's  daughter  by  the  princess  Eva  Macmorough,  exchanged  flits 
district,  and  the  a4jacent  territory  of  Wickiow,  with  other  Anglo-Norman 
settlers  for  lands  in  another  part  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  counties. 
9y  virtue  of  this  exchange  he  took  from  the  De  Marisco  family  ^e  baronies 
of  Forth  aad  Barbie,  granting  ia  reinm,  to  the  sons  «f  Lord  Geoffrey  de 
Moatemarisco,  the  chief  part  of  this  maritime  district,  find  a  still  wider 
tract  in  Wickiow.  Lord  Geoffrey,  as  early  as  the  year  1808,  took  upon 
him  the  state  of  an  Irish  dynast,  with  the  title  of  Mac  Morres;  and  it  is 
probable,  but  not  certain,  that  the  name  by  which  this  district  has  ever 
since  been  known  {Idac  De  Mor^s^  the  Macomores^  or  ifoc  Morral'M 
country)  proceeded  from  his  family.     De  this  as  it  may,  the  old  proprietor 
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On  enteriDg  the  county  in  this  direction,  the  attention  is  first 
Attracted  at  Wicklow  Gap  by  a  high  mountain,  which  bears  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  the  rocky  pass  described  in  previoiis 
pages  under  the  appellation  of  the  Scalp.  Here  an  action  took 
place  in  the  year  1798,  between  the  king's  troops  and  the  in- 
surgents, in  which  many  fell  on  both  sides.  A  Caim  has  been 
raised  over  the  slain,  by  the  contribution  of  a  small  stone  from  all 
who  pass  this  way,  and  are  acquainted  with  that  antient  practice 
of  paying  respect  to  the  dead. 

In  examining  the  contiguous  country,  and  enquiring  into  the 
history  of  the  several  mansions  spread  around,  we  find  lamentable 
traces  of  the  devastating  spirit  which  prevailed  in  the  unhappy 
year  of  insuirection.  Among  the  houses  of  resident  gentry  burned 
to  the  ground  at  that  time,  was  fFtngfield,  the  highly-improved 
•eat  of  Henry  Brownrlgg,  Esq.  whose  fiunily  is  one  of  the  most 
antioit  and  respectable  in  this  county. 

At  BAbTBLLfs,  near  Garnew,  on  the  demesne  of  Sir  John- 
Jervis  White-Jervis,  Bart,  a  battle  was  fought,  June  SOth,  1798, 
between  the  royalists,  commanded  by  Colonel  Pilson,  of  the 
regiment  of  andrat  Britons,  having  under  his  orders  a  consider- 
able force,  regulars  and  yeomanry,  and  the  insui^^ts,  headed  by 
tMr  leaders^  Byrne  of  Balymanus,  Fitzgerald  of  Newpark,  and 
Fery  of  Inch;  in  which  the  former  were  totally  defeated.  One 
officer,  a  black  trumpeter,  and  twenty-dght  rank  and  file,  of  the 
regiment  of  ancient  Britons ;  eleven  of  the  fifth  dragoon  guards; 
six  of  the  Gorey  yeomanry;  and  two  of  the  Balaghean  yeomanry 
were  slain.    Colonel  Pilson  had  his  horse  killed  under  him,  and 

retained  the  potseMioa  of  a  large  portiea  of  Mac  De  Moret*t  territory ,  and 
Uvod  on  anlcable  terna  with  the  Enf  lish  colonitta.  Moroagh  O'KiDMlagh 
was  the  aaprene  lord  of  this  district  in  11^,  and  I  ITS,  andconstanUy 
aided  with  the  invader.  His  descendants  were  Slenomiaated  of  this  place, 
bat  were  partly  dispossessed  at  the  period  of  the  settlement  and  distri* 
bntion  of  tlie  country  into  shire  ground  by  Queen  £lizabeth»  and  finally 
la  the  year  IOCS,  by  James  I.  when  the  families  of  Esmond,  Masterson, 
Ftsher,  Ram,  and  others,  obtained  grants  from  the  crown  of  the  barony  of 
Oarey^  MSB.  of  the  Chev.  de  Montmorency. 
VOL.  I.  B  B 
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ft  great  maay  men  were  wouoded.  On  the  sideot  tbe  iimigtats 
it  is  said  not  one  was  killed.  Balyellis  hovae  npon  tlus  eocBBiai 
iri^  burned  to  ashes. 

The  oountry  in  this  part  of  ^jTexfoid  is  well  cultivated,  and  at 
a  j^leasing  character.  The  village  of  Lihbmmcw,  which  ranks  as  a 
fyix  town^.  claims  attention  in  several  points  of  ti^vv.  Here  are 
^lie  ruins  of  a  castle,  once  the  seat  of  LdMirence  Lord  Elantoads 
and  in  the  Mjyaoent  ruined  churchy  called  Jiai^kUlkevoM,  is  ths 
sepulchral  vault  of  the  Esmonde  family. 

This  district  is  termed  the  inoapr  a/Eimond,  and  enjoys  the 
i^nal  privileges  of  a  court  leet  and  baron.  On  this  estate  is  sitn* 
ated  BALYNASTRAcn,  the  fine  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde,  Bait. 
The  mfuision^honse,  of iginaUy  a  castellated  building,  was  erected 
by  James,  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  the  fivst  baronet  (ao  created 
in  1628),  md  ne^t  brother  to  Sir  Laarence  Esmcndej  the  aeoM 
baronet  ^  which  James  left  isaiie,  by  Barbara  Vincent,  dav^ter  to 
-r-r  Vinceat^  £s<]^  of  |;he  city  of  l4imQricfc>  two  sona^  P«tpdc, 
t|ie  younger,  son^;  died  w^th  .th^  rank  of  colonel  m  tim  Auatriaa 
service,  leaving  an  only  daughter.  Ids  heir,  mairiod  to  Coast 
Clwrles  Kavanagh,  of  the  Borris  family,  a  lieutenant  general  in 
^^afnesenrice.  I^nr^eo,  the  eldest  aon^.s^qcseeded  his  iithar 
in  the  manor  of  Esmond  and  at  Qalywuitragh.  He  married  tfares 
wives,  but  had  issue  only  by  ti^  firsts  Etfateth,  danghterto— 
Brownrigg,  of  Wingfidd,  Esq.  Qy  this  lady  he  had  issue  Sir 
James,  his  only  spn,  and  four  dais^hten. 

Sir  James  ■  succeeded  ta  ,tjbe  baronetcy  upon  the  death  of  Us 
oomins.  Sir  Walter  ^smoade  of  Creg|g»  and  Sir  John,  tbe  brother 
of  Sir  Walter,  who  both  died  without  leaving  any  issue,  the 
Utter  only  three  days  before  his  successor ^.  so  that. the  two 
haroneta  were  both  buried  on  the  same  day,  in  the  fuHly 
vi&nlt  at  Ballykillkevan,  or  Limbrick.  To  this  Sir  James  eoc- 
oeeded  Sir  Thomas,  who  died  without  issue  in  1803,  and  was 
followed  in  his  title  and  estate  by  the  present  Sir  Hiomas,  his 
nephew,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  the  late  John  Esmonde,  Esq. 
and  of  Helen,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Bartholemew  Callan,  or 
0*Call»n,  of  Osberstown»House,  in  the  county  of  Kildare^  Esq. 
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now  the  wife  of  tbe  Chevalier  Hervey  de  Montmorency,  by 
whom  she  has  iasae. 

The  exterior  of.  Balynaatragh  manor-house  was  altered  and 
modernised  by  the  >late  baronet^  at  which  tim^  were  removed 
some  antient  terraces  in  the  front  of  the  bnilding,  and  a  largO 
flight  of  stone  st^  was  sobstitnted^  which  condncta  to  the  spa^ 
cions  hall.  Conmderable  additions  and  improfemsnts  to  thm 
extensive  mansion  are  now  in  progress,  under  the  directiott  of 
the  present  proprietor  of  the  estate. 

In  different  apartments  are  preserved  some  good  portraits  of 
the  Esmonds  and  OCallan  fuailies.  Among  the  best  <^  these 
we  remarked  the  foUowipg. 

A  weU^painted  half-iefgth,  by  Kndler,  dl  Patrick  O'CMm, 
Esq.  (of  the  sept  of  0*NeiU)  maternal  g^oeat-^^mndfather  of  the 
present  baronet, 

ilargarei  Bamewuli,  of  the  boqae  of  Drimnagh,  wife  of  the 
above  Patrick  0'Callan>  Esqi 

NeUI-Call^n  O'NM^  brother  to  the  same  gentleman.  The 
subject  of  this  fine  half-length  p<Hrtrait  was  a  lieutenant  general 
in  the  Austrian  service,  and  called  Cpnvt  O'NelU.  He  is  f^Me^ 
sented  in  armour,  but  wearing  a  faH-botlomed  wig..  He  died  aft 
Bmxells,  in  or  about  the  year  1777. 

Bartholemew  0*Cailan,  Esq.  of  Osberstown,  only  son  and 
heir  of  Patrick,  grandfather  to  the  present  baronet ;  and  his  wife, 
only  daughter  of  Michael  Canlfiekl,  of  Levitstown,  county  of 
Kildare,  Esq.  and  of  Hden,  daughter  toJohn  Taylor,  of  Swords^ 
Esq.  by  whick  Indy  is  Sfar'  Tfadmaa  Bsnoade**  mother. 

The  demesne  lands  Of  Balynasiragh  are  judiciously  laid  out 
and  well  planted.  The  gardens  and  offices  are  extensive,  and  in 
high  preservation. 

Gorejf,  or  Newhorough*  is  a  small,  but  tolerably  well-built, 
inland  town  at  the  distance  of  forty-five  miles  from  Dublin.  This 
is  a  place  of  little  trade,  but  has  a  market  and  four  annual  fairs, 
and  was  a  borough  belbre  the  union.    The  town  consists  of  one 

*  The  name  of  Newborough  wm  bestowed  oa  this  towaat  the  period  of 
its  incorporation)  but  has  not  grown  inlo.  popaliir  upafe^ 
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cbief  street,  and  several  minor  lanes*  In  the  year  1798^  tlM 
place  was  fireqnently  the  soene  of  warfare^  and  was  altematdy 
possessed  by  both  contending  parties.  Here  are  a  Ph>testant 
chorch,  and  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  The  form^  stmctore  has 
been  lately  rebuilt,  after  designs  imitatiye  of  the  drcnlar  (Anglo- 
Saxon  or  Norman)  style  of  architectiire,  and  reflects  much  (»«dit 
on  the  talents  of  the  architect  employed,  Mr.  J.  B.  Keane.  Tlie 
present  edifice  does  not  occupy  the  site  of  the  anttent  church, 
which  building,  however,  was  demolished,  and  the  materials  used 
in  the  new  erection.  The  cost  of  the  present  church  was  gSZfiOO, 
Of  this  sum  sS9000,  were  advanced  by  the  board  of  first  firuits, 
and  the  remainder  was  presented  by  thclate  Mr.  Ram,  who  also 
contributed  the  ground  on  which  the  building  is  placed,  namely 
an  elevated  spot  on  that  part  of  the  town  which  lies  towards 
Ferns. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Gorey  towards  the  sea  side  is 
Clonatin,  a  handsome  seat  of  the  Ram  family.  The  house  wis 
burned  by  the  insurgents  in  1798,  but  has  been  since  rebuilt. — 
At  this  place  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  very  antient  and 
curious  ecclesiastical  edifice.  These  vestiges  present  the  remuns 
of  a  small  church,  not  more  than  thirty  feet  in  length  by  nineteen 

*  The  most  curlonSy  althoas;li  not  the  most  eligible,  or  haadtoae,  of 
the  domestic  building  in  thig  towa,  it  an  antient  house,  for  some  time  the 
principal  inn*  bat  now  aied  for  a  barrack,  which  was  the  original  maaiioo 
of  the  Ram  family,  and  was  built  by  Thomas  Ram,  Bishop  of  Leighlln  aad 
Fernt,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  At  a  considerable  heifht  on  the  wall,  be- 
tweea  the  windows  of  the  second  story,  b  a  slab  of  black  stoae,  oa  whkh 
are  sculptured  the  family  armS|  (a  chevroa,  ermine,  between  three  rams* 
heads  i  crest  a  ram's  head),  and  on  either  side  of  the  shield  are  the  letters 
T.  R«  in  Roman  characters.  Underneath  are  the  following  inscriptions,  in 
raised  old  English  letters  s 

Quod  tibi  ta  non  vis  fieri 

Ne  feceris  ulli.  Math.  ▼!!. 

Let  all  thy  tboaghts,  thy  words,  and  deeds. 

Be  such  unto  thy  brother. 
As  thou  would'st  his  should  be, 

Aad  let  them  be  none  other. 
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feet  ID  width.  The  walls  ere  oonstnicted  of  large  blocks  of  red 
grit  stone,  mdely  pat  together,  and  evinee,  from  the  want  of  skill 
in  the  boilder^  a  much  earlier  date  of  erection  than  the  doorway, 
which  is  a  highly-omamented  example  of  the  circular  style  of 
architecture,  often  denominated  Saxon.  The  material  is  a  blueish 
grit  stone^  and  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  contain  representations 
of  hnman  heads,  beasts,  both  natoral  and  fandfuU  &c.  The 
broad  members  of  the  arch  are  decorated  with  reticulated  work, 
and  other  embellishments  customary  in  the  circular  mode  of 
design.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  no  extravagant  conjecture  to 
deduce  the  etymology  of  Clonatin  from  the  Irish  Ciuam,  a  sacred 
retreat,  and  .^Edam  the  name  of  the  patron  saint  of  Ibh^cuuelae, 
who  flourished  in  the  fifth  century.  Whatever  may  be  the  date 
of  this  structure,  its  rudest  parts  must  unquestionably  rank  with 
the  very  earliest  ecclesiastical  buildings  existing  in  Ireland,  and  it 
probaUy  appertained  to  one  of  the  numerous  monastic  foundations 
which  formerly  flourished  in  this  district.*  We  cannot  quit  this 
interesting  relic  of  an  unknown  but  very  remote  age,  without 
lamenting  that  no  neighbouring  gentleman,  of  antiquarian  taste, 
has  taken  measures  to  preserve  it  from  the  state  of  utter  ruin  to 
which  it  is  making  rapid  advances. 

CouBTowN,  the  beautiful  demesne  of  the  Earl  of  Courtown, 
is  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  to  the  south-east  of  the  town  of 
Gorey.  The  mansion  is  a  convenient,  rather  than  splendid 
bnilding,  placed  close  to  the  river  Owenvarra  {AvM-na-bkarra) 
which  falls  into  the  sea  at  the  bay  of  Kilbride.  The  extensive 
lands  attached  to  this  seat  are  finely  laid  out,  and  are  particularly 
rich  in  evergreens,  which  are  observed  to  flourish  with  peculiar 
vigour  and  beauty  on  lands,  like  the  demesne  of  Courtown,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sea,  where  snow  never  lies  for  any 
long  continuance.  We  regret  to  say  that  this  place  was  sacked, 
and  otherwise  injured,  by  a  party  of  insurgents,  in  the  year  1798. 

Kmg  James  I.  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  granted  certain 

*  MSS.  of  the  Chevalier  De  Montmorency.  For  a  notice  of  teveral 
aionattic  flbandationt  formerly  ezitting  in  Ihh-cinielact  see  Archdall'a 
Jf on.  Hlb.  under  the  head  of  C^aafjr  of  Wtxfard* 
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towii8>  laniisj  and  hamlets^  sitbated  in  the  territory  called  Mue» 
de^mores,  or  Mac  Morret't,  country,  and  in  tlie  t^iitory  called 
Hy-KtMoiach,  containing  by  estilnation,  1600  acres,  Irish  mea- 
snre,  together  with  the  river  Owenvarra,  and  the  mountain  of 
Torchill^  to  Sir  Edward  Fisher,  Knt.  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  the  settlement  of  this  connty.  The  lands  so  granted  were 
erected  by  patent  into  a  manor,  soccessively  termed  the  manor  of 
Fisherstown  or  Fisher's-Prospect,  and  the  manor  of  Chichester, 
at  present  the  iordship  o/Courtoum.  Elizabeth,  fifth  and  yonng- 
est  danghter,  and  co-heir  of  Sir  Edward  Fisher,  who  died  in  1681, 
haying  married  Edward,  the  third  son  of  Edward  Visconnt 
Chichester,  brought  to  her  husband  this  manor.  The  estate  con- 
tinned  in  the  Chichester  family  until  the  year  171 1>  when  it  wu 
granted  by  John  Chichester  to  James  Stopford,  Esq.  who  for 
many  years  represented  in  parliament,  first  the  borough,  and 
afterwards  the  county,  of  Wexford.  By  Frances  his  wife,  daugfa* 
ter  to  Roger  Jones  of  Dublin,  Esq.  this  gentleman  was  father, 
amongst  other  children,  of  James,  first  Etel  of  Courtown.  James, 
the  second  earl,  was  created,  June  7th,  1796, '  a  peer  of  Great 
Britain,  by  the  style  and  title  of  Baron  of  Sahersford,  in  the  county 
of  Chester ;  and  was  father  of  James-George,  the  present  aad 
third  Earl  of  Courtown. 

Ramsfort,  situated  to  the  west  of  Gorey,  is  the  seat  of  the 
tenidr  branch  of  the  Ram  family.  The  mansion  on  this  estate, 
formerly  a  magnificent  edifice,  was  destroyed  in  1798.  At  that 
melancholy  period  the  insurgents  battered  this  house  from  the 
elevation  termed  Gorey-hill,  with  two  six  pounders  and  one  cur- 
ricle gun.  After  they  had  obtained  possession  of .  the  bnildiog 
they  burned  it,  learing  the  bare  walls  to  reproach  the  perpetrators 
with  this  act  of  vandalism^  so  disgraceful,  in  all  respects,  to  a 
civilized  country,  as  being  levelled  at  once  against  the  arts  and 
against  distinguished  private  virtue.  This  ruined  mansion  had 
been  erected  by  the  late  Colonel  Ram,  in  1751,  and  the  following 
year,  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  George  Semple^  the  able  ardiitect 
of  Essex-bridge,  and  other  public  structiiffes  in.  the  dty  of  Dublin. 
It  occupied  the  site  of  a  former  building,  -  that  in  its  tarn  had 
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replaced  a  morie  antlent  dweffing,  both  of  which  were  consumed 
ty  acddental  fire.  A  handsome  hoase^  bnt  on  a  less  extensiye 
scale'than  the  mansion  designed  Irf  Mr.  Semple^  hkB  been  lately 
erected^  in  a  new^  and  It  is  to  be  hoped  a  more  propitibns  sitoation. 
The  hdme-gronnds  and  park  are  snrronnded  by  high  stone  walls, 
nnd  enriched  by  liinch  timber  of' a  ftiH  and  ftonrlEdnng  growth. 

The  family  of  Ram  has  enjoyed  a  high  share  of  consideratioli 
in  the  connty  of  Wexford  for  more  than  two  centuries,  the  iirst  of 
the  nune  who  settled  hbre  being  Dr.  Thomas  Ram,  a  native  of 
Windsor,  in  Berkshire,  who  is  mentioned  in  our  list  of  the  bishops 
of  Leighlin  and  Ferns.  That' prelate,  dt  the  time  of  the  settle* 
tnent  of  this  county,  obtained  from  the  crown  extensive  grants  of 
lands,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  descended  to  his  posterity. 

In  this  neighbourhood  are  likewise  situated,  together  with 
several  other  handsome  demesnes,  Camolin  Pabr^  Wells;  and 
Balymobs;  the  fine  seats  of  the  Earl  of  Mountnorris,  and  the 
families  of  Doyne  and  Donovan. 

Near  Camolin  is  the  village  of  Rosshinogitb.  Here  the  late 
Right  Hon.  George  Ogle,  of  Belleview,  distinguished  for  brilliancy 
of  wit  and  an  exuberance  of  social  qualities,  passed  some  of  his 
early  years,  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Miller,  rector  of  the 
parish.  It  was  at  this  place,  and  whilst  he  was  very  young,  that 
Mr.  Ogle  wrote  his  admired  song,  beginning. 

Shepherds  I  have  lost  my  love, 

Have  yon  seen  my  Anna? 
Pride  of  ev'ry  shady  groTO 

On  the  baflU  of  Banna  1 

.  Here,  likewise,  at  a  less  youthful  age,  he  composed  his  still  more 

cdebrated  song  of  '^  Molly  Asthore,'*  in  which  the  banks  of  his  fa« 

vorite  ''  Banna*'  are  still  the  scf  ne  of  his  poetical  wanderings.*   . 

FxBNs,    Fshnbobnall,    or  Febnnagbnamhvil   (Fema  the 

staiefy  or  beauHjuiJ  at  present  a  humble  Tillage,  chiefly  composed 

•  ^Sht  Arst  »f  Aeso  j vvenile  elfttsions  Is  said  to  have  been  Inspired  hy 
the  charms  of  Miss  Stepney ^  of  IMnvow-honse,  Qaeea*s  ooaiMy,aflerwaiida 
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of  imaU  Iwt  nettk  tlMtcMxdbfaii,  w9M,  in  foriMr  tioMS,  a  phoe  of 
eonsiderable  note,  being  the  royal  seat  of  Govenunent  of  the  Kia^s 
of  Leiaster,  of  the  Hoase  of  Macmoraagh,  and  the  archi^isoc^ 
see  of  the  proTuice.  It  atill  preaerres  the  epiaoopal  rank,  and  is 
the  residence  of  the  bishop,  althoogh,  as  will  be  shown  more 
fnlly  in  a  sabeeqnent  page,  this  diocess  is  now  anited  to  that  of 
Xeighlin. 

The  history  of  this,  town  commenees  with  the  former  im« 
portance  of  its  religions  foandations  and  estaUishmeats.— We 
are  told  that,  in  the  year  598,  a  certain  King  named  Brandobh, 
gave  to  St.  Maodhog,  or  Mogue,  otherwise  called  St.  .£dan,  the 
lands  of  Ferns,  where  he  founded  an  abbey,  and  was  consecrated 
bishop.    It  is  added,  that  Brandnbh  was  interred  here,  oaiio  GOl. 

The  rising  conseqnence  of  Ferns  was  inteimpted,  early  in 
the  ninth  centnry,  by  the  incursions  of  the  Danes,  who  plundered 
and  burned  the  abbey  in  the  years  834;  836;  838;  917;  aod 
928.  By  the  same  unhallowed  marauders  it  was,  for  the  sixth  time, 
consumed  by  fire,  A.  D.  930;  and  the  town  was  accidentally  de- 
stroyed by  conflagration  in  1165.  In  the  following  year,  for  what 
reason  is  not  specified,  the  town  and  abbey  were  reduced  to  ashes 
by  the  celebrated  Dermod  Macmorough,  King  of  Ldnster.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  Dermod,  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle,  and 
dethroned,  by  the  monarch  Roderic  0*Conor,  and  the  princes  of 
Brefiny,  Meath^  and  Ossory,  sought  refuge  in  England ;  shortly 
after  which  memorable  journey  he  introduced  the  Anglo-Normans, 
in  the  character  of  allies,  as  has  been  already  noticed  in  oar  re^ 
marks  on  the  general  history  of  this  country.  As  some  atonement 
for  the  Clime  of  burning  the  antient  monastery  at  Ferns,  immedi* 
ately  on  resuming  the  crown  of  Leinster  under  foreign  auspices, 
he  founded,  at  this  place,,  a  new  abbey  for  Canons  regular  of  the 
rule  of  St.  Augustin,  under  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which 
he  richly  endowed  with  lands.    He  did  not,  however,  witness, 

llrt.  B«rC»o  Doyae,  of  Weils,  one  of  the  moetadraired  beanties  of  Jtar  day. 
It  b  bolieved  that  the  lovely  «<  Molly  Asthore  '*  was  Miss  Moore,  the  Udy 
whom  Mr.  Ogle  afterwards  married.  The  Baona  ii  an  Bifoeahle  i 
Ihal  waters  tbe  chief  part  of  the  Barony  of  Ckirey. 
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ferany^leiiglh  of  time,  tlie  btMficU  eflbcto  ofthis  tqpktery  acl^ 
ImtdiedinhiftCMtio,  arpahcejofFenWfOndielstof  Mayj  11T1# 
at  a  very  achranoed  i^,  aad  was  bnriedm  the  abbey  at  this  place.* 

The  memory  of  this  prince  has  been  so  aniTersally  execrated 
by  the  Irish  throvghoat  all  ages^  that  the  precise  spot  of  his  se* 
poltore  has  afforded  no  object  of  curiosity  with  posterity^  and  is 
now  quite  unknown.  Dermod  left  no  other  legitimate  issue  than 
one  daughter,  namely  Eva,  who  married  Richard  de  Clare,  sur- 
named  Strongbow,  Earl  of  Strigule,  Chepstow,  and  PemlMrokei 
but  from  his  natural  son,  Donald,  surnamed  CeibAmach  (pro* 
Bounced  KevenaekJ  i.e.  of  ^  Jlowing  locks,  ,\»  lineally  de« 
acended  the  distinguished  ieunily  of  Kayanagh.t 

The  Cattle  of  Ferns,  now  dbmantled  and  decayed,  is  a  struc- 
ture of  considerable  interest,  equally  in  an  historical  and  an  archi- 

*  The  author  of  the  Annals  of  InUfallen  thuB  notices  the  above  event  t 
'*  Anno  1171.  Diarmoid  Mac  Morogh,  King  of  Leinster,  and  of  the  English 
in  Ireland,  the  contriver  and  fomenter  of  diisention  throughout  the  whole 
island^  and  perpetrator  of  its  destructions  who  continualijr  harassed  and 
preyed  on  the  Irish,  and  supported  the  English,  whom  he  brousht  Uther 
Ibr  that  purpose,  having  plundered,  destroyed,  and  demolished  many 
churches  and  territories,  died  within  the  space  of  a  year  after  acting  those 
detestable  and  wicked  deeds,  of  an  intolerable  and  shocking  disorder,  in- 
flicted through  the  miracles  of  Fineen  and  Columb-dlle,  and  all  the  other 
saints  whose  churches  he  plundered  and  destroyed  i  and  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Ferns,  founded  by  Saint  M aodhaig." 

f  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  since  the  earliest  periods  of  Irish 
history,  as  well  before  as  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and, 
in  certain  instances,  so  lately  as  in  the  sixteenth  century,  illegitimacy 
was  not  considered,  in  this  country,  in  the  same  humiliaiing  sense  as  at 
present.  The  cause  of  this  disregard  paid  to  one  of  the  wisest  regulations 
of  the  church  and  state,  may,  very  possibly,  be  discovered  in  the  principle 
of  the  Brehon  law,  which  sanctioned  the  election  of  the  most  efficient 
member  of  any  particular  dynasty,  though  of  illegitimate  descent,  to  rule 
and  lead  the  sept  or  clan,  preferably  to  a  weak,  pusillanimous,  or  sickly 
person,  though  the  legitimate  successor,  by  birth,  of  the  last  toparch.  Qf 
this,  many  instances  occur  in  the  genealogical  successions  of  great  Irish 
families,  especially  of  the  0*Cpnnor9,  of  Kerry  ;  0*CarrolI,  of  Ely  ;  Fits 
Patrick,  of  Ossory  %  and  even  in  the  most  powerful  house  of  0*Neill. 
MSS.  of  the  Cbev.  de  Montmorency. 
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leehiindvpMiit  of  Ticw.  Tins  ftirtf 68B  wn  mgo^Mf  brat  b]^  En 
Sttcm^tMvr,  (HI 'the  site  of  tlie  eomparadTelf  hunble  palace  of  Iw 
&tlier4ns'kw>  King'  Dermod.  The  b«iildiii§^  ereeted  .by  the 
Avglo-Nbnnaii^Ettrl  watr/  however^  -  briefly 'destroyed^'*  and  the 
nmnor'  of  Perns  was  bestowed  by  King  Henry  II.  on  'Wiffiam 
Fitz-AHfelm.  That  royal  faTOQiite,  tendered  insolent  by  powers 
*dBd  privileges;  on  the  death 'of  Maoriee  Fitzgerald,  in  1176, 
seized  upon  his  castle  of  IVictiow,  and  compelled  the-  sons  of 
Maurice  to  take,  in  exchange,  the  mined  castle  at  this  place; 
whieh  they  reboilt.  The  animosity,  t>r  avarice,  of  Fitzalddm  was 
not  yet'  dftti^ed  5  Und  the  Castle  of  Ferns  had*not  been  long  restored 
when  Walter  L'alemand,  his'  nephew;  with  an  armed  force; 
wrested  it  'from  the  Fitzgeralds,  and  Again  reduced  it  to  a  min- 
bns  conditioh.  It  was,  however;  speedily  re-edified  on  an 
enlarged  plan^  and  fortified  with  additional  towers,  a  fosse^  and 
other  works«  This  in^rtant  fortress  afterwards  became,  at 
intevTab,  th^  residencie  of  the  bidiops  of  Fena,  bnt  .conatitated 
•no  of  the  roydeastlee,  held  of  the  crown  by  mSttavy  aerviee, 
fcfr  the  defence  of  the  conntry. 

The  principal  historical  events  connected  with  this  building, 
in  various  descending  ages,  until  its  entire  reduction  in  the 
seventeenth  century^  may  be  thus  succinctly  stated.*    It  is  said, 

*  A  legendary  tradition  respecting  Ferns  castle,  which  is  credited  by 
the  neighbonring  peasantry;  although  utterly  devoid  of  truth,  wonld 
scarcely  be  entitled  to  notice,  were  it  not  gravely  repeated  by  the  author 
of  a  •'^Tour  in  Ireland,"  published  In  1748.  «<  It  is  told,"  says  that  writer, 
**  that  this  castle  once  belonged  to  Catharine  de  Clare,  who,  for  many  years, 
committed  most  horrid  murders  here,  under  the  countenance  of  friendship, 
hospitality,  and  good  nature.  She  would  invite  several  of  the  rich  in- 
habitants, in  order  to  entertain  them,  and  when  they  were  in  their  mirth 
and  jollity,  sink  them  through  a  trap  door,  and  cut  their  throats!  It  is 
certain  we  saw  a  convenience  of  that  kind,  thai  opened  into  a  large  cavern, 
which  might  give  rise  to  such  a  tale.'*  We  readUy  admit  It  to  be  "  cerfak" 
th&t  a  narrow  channel,  like  that  seen  by  our  author,  is  found  in  most 
Anglo-Norman  castles;  but  its  use  was  obviously  not  that  of  secret  murder. 
It  may  be  remarked  that,  throughout  the  province  of  Munster,  the  common 
people  uniformly  term  these  funnel-like  channels,  ^'murderin^g holes;** 
and  almost  every  old  castle  has  a  creature  of  the  faucy,  resembling  Catha- 
rine de  Clare. 
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tint,  in  the  yMT  1319,  tlierliMi  ualeeonteDls  bomed  IkifcCiidsy 
togeCiierwith  the  Abbey;  bnt  byeiieh  an  estt^isesBion  we  «|e  efUtt^- 
«8  in  the  present  instuice,  not  te  understand  that  the  fauldinf. 
was  coqipletely  reduced  by  fire,  bat  racrsly. that  the  interidr  sad 
some  snbordinate  works  were  exposed  to  eonflagralio&and  n|ttBe4 
We  are  again  tohl-  that  the  bnilding  was  sacked  and  homed  by 
the  sept  of  OToole,  in  ISSl.  As  a  cnrions  kistance  oflihe.tw- 
balent  spirit  of  the  times^  .it  maty  be  notkedthat  Jehn  Bsaiand> 
(of  the  antient  family  of  lliis  name)  bishop  of  Ferns,  iiaving  dis- 
pleased the  popein  the  year  134&,  was,  by  his  hoUnen,  .depriTed 
ofthe  episcopal  dignity.  Esmond,  hdweveir,  contboedtomfin- 
tain  himself,  by  force  of  arms,  in  Ids  castle  of  Ferns.  The 
sheriff  of  the  county 'being  sent  to  dikpossess  hkn,  oonq[>kined4o. 
tbe  government  that  he  was  unable  to  execute  the  king'e  writ, 
by  reason  of  the  resistance  opposed  to  him  by  the  bishop  and 
twenty-seven  other  persons,  of  whom  ten  were  of  the  name  of 
Esmond.  The  refractory  prelate  was  afterwm'ds  ameste^,  not 
without  some  difficulty,  and  bound,  by  artklee,  to  keep  the  peace. 
During  the  prelacy  of  his  successor,  bish<^  Ghamelki  who  eat 
from  1350,  to  1369,  the  castle  was  invaded  by  some  Irish  septsj 
whose  sole  employment  in 'those  ages  was  war  ^  bntthe'bishep 
having  made  a  desperate  sor^,  at  the  head  of  his  servants  and- 
d^endants,  rooted  the  enemy  with  considerable  slaoghter. 

In  the  reigns  of  King  EdwMi  VI.  and  Queen  Mary,  Bichard 
Butler,  second  son  of  Peter  Earl  of  Ormond  md  Of  sory,  created 
Visceunt  Monntgarret  in  1560,  was  keeper,  or  constable,  of  this 
castle;  and  in  the  year  1558,  the  first  of  Elisabeth,  Was  joined 
in  a  commission  of  martial  law  with  Sir  Nicholas  Deverensc,  of 
Balymagin,  for  the  territories  of  Faasagh-bantry  and  Le  Morroes' 
country.*  Sir  Thomas  Masters<»,  an  Englishman  and  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  obtained  a  lease  of  the  j^bb^jf  of  Ferns  in  the  96th  of 
Queen  Elizabeth;  and  his  descendants  constantly  inhalHted  the 

•  Le  MorroeS)  the  prMent  bwony  of  Bealagbkeen,  or  Ballagleoo,  a 
diitrict  bordering  on  the  sea-coast)  the  antient  temtery  of  the  O'Mor- 
roghoeti  or  Murpbys,  a  branch  of  the  sept  of  Macmorough. 
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oastte  until  die  dWl  war  which  eomineiiced  in  1641.  At  tha 
isabmitoiit  period  Sir  Charies  Coote,  the  pariiament  general^  took 
and  diemantlad  thia  fortreaa,  Mid  committed  nnpanlldied  and  de* 
toalahle  acta .  €i  CBnage  on  the  Iriah  inhabitants  of  the  tows. 
Tfae.caatle  has  ever  since  continued  in  a  state  of  nun. 

The  remains  of  this  once  formidable  pile  are  attunted  oma 
oammanding  endnence,  from  which  are  obtained  extensive  news 
over  the  country  formerly  protected  by  its  towers. 

•  The  following  description,  presented  by  Mr.  Baruiger,  whose 
tour  was  published  in  1780,  is  so  circumstantial  and  aocarate,  that 
we  profit  by  the  words  of  that  wster.  The  plan  of  the  building 
was  ''  a  square,  flanked  by  four  towers,  of  wUch  one  entire,  and 
h^  of  another  remain,  with  fragments  of  walls,  llie  tower  winch 
is  entire  is  built  in  this  mminer )  one  third  of  its  height,  beginnmg 
at  the  ground,  of  small  stones;  the  one  third  of  larger  j  and  the 
one  third  of  rc|(ular  hewn  stone.  This  tower  contains,  among 
other  iq[»artments,  a  beautiful  chapel,  the  groining  of  which  springs 
from  consoles.  The  floor  of  this  chapel  is  down,  and  it  makes  bat 
one  with  the  under  i^Murtment.  The  room  over  it  is  arched;  and 
the  edges  of  the  stones  of  the  long  loop-hole  windows  have  been 
cut  underneath,  as  if  cannon  were  to  be  pointed  througb  them.** 

The  Palace  of  the  Bhkop  is  the  chief  modem  (Nrnament  of  the 
town  of  Ferns.  This  is  a  capadous  and  handsome  structure, 
erected  by  the  late  Bishop  Cleaverj  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  who  provided  an  excellent  library,  at  considerable  pains 
and  expense.  In  1798,  the  buildings  were  much  injured,  and  the 
library  destroyed,  by  the  insurgents  j  an  event  that  is  bdieved  to 
have  made  a  wofiod  and  indelible  impression  on  the  mmd  of  the 
prelate.  The  grounds  and  spacious  lawn  attached  to  the  palace 
are  finely  laid  out  and  planted ;  and  the  general  effect  is  hdghtened 
by  several  interesting  vestiges  of  the  superior  splendour  which 
prevailed  at  this  seat  of  episcopacy,  in  antient  times. 

A  winding  walk  conducts  to  the  ruins  of  the  Mbey,  which  at 
once  impart  a  picturesque  object  to  the  demesne,  and  inspire  a 
ctowd  of  reflections  on  an  important  passage  in  the  history  of 
Ireland.     It  was  here  that  King  Dermod  was  secreted  and  cnter- 
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tallied,  wldbt  waitiiig,  in  the  early  moBtlM  of  1 169>  fcr  tlie  arrital 
of  his  British  alfies ;— <«  period  pregnant  with  the  fctve  ferlMiea 
of  the  island !  The  remains  of  the  fabric  consist  chiefly  of  two 
sides  of  a  cloister,  or  <rf  a  nairow  chapel,  having  rows  of  taH  win^ 
dows,  of  the  lancet  form.  The  windows  and  the  piers  are  nni- 
formly  of  an  equal  breadth.  Adjofoing  this  architeotarBl  fragment 
is  a  chnrch,  the  steeple  of  which  is  on  a  very  nnvsnal  plan.  The 
lower  part  represents  an  oblong  sqaare,  of  confined  proportions,, 
the  dimensions  being  about  e&eyen  feet  by  eight.  At  the  height 
of  twelve  or  thhrteen  feet  from  the  groond,  the  steeple  assumes  a 
round  form,  seven  feet  in  diameter  and  twenty  in  height.  Hie 
whole  is  oonstmctod  of  a  reddish  stone,  and,  widunside,  a  flight  of 
steps  leads  to  the  summit,  whence  is  obtained  a  deUghifiil  pro* 
spect  over  an  unbounded  extent  of  landscape. 

In  the  abbey  church-yard  is  an  antient  stone  cross,  now  broken 
in  pieces.  The  upper  part  is  applied  as  a  head-stone,  and  the 
base  and  a  portion  of  the  shaft  cover  the  ^aves  of  unknown  per* 
sons.  The  whole  of  the  cross  was  adorned  with  elaborate  sculp- 
ture, and  bears  a  doae  resemblance  to  the  monumental  cross  of 
Thrddvach  O'Conor,  King  of  Ireland,  at  Clonmacnois,  in  the 
king's  county.  It  would  appear  to  be  far  from  improbable  that 
this  is  the  cross  which  several  authors  mention  to  have  been  ereeted 
at  Ferns,  in  honour  of  King  Dermod  Macmoroogh ;  audit  may  be 
obaerved  that  the  circumstance  of  its  broken  and  neglected  state, 
as  being  sigufieative  of  the  little  respect  paid  to  the  memory  of 
that  prince,  assists  in  adding  to  the  rationality  of  such  an  opinion.* 
At  the  distance  of  about  one  furlong  from  the  abbey,  towards  the 
east,  are  the  ruins  of  St.  Peter's,  formerly  the  parochial  churchy 
near  which,  on  the  road-side,  is  St.  Mogue's,  or  St.  JBdan's,  weU. 
This  spring  is  enclosed  in  a  small  building,  and  constitirteB  an 
object  of  great  local  veneration. 

The  j^resent  Cathedral-ehurck  is  a  modem  buildbg,  attached 
to  some  remains  of  the  more  antient  structure.  Here  is  a  hand- 
some mural  monument,  con^NMcd  of  marbles  of  different  colours^ 


•  Mas.  of  th6  Chevalier  De  MoBtaorenry, 
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iM»t  i|«,iN9giB9}  luitps^ioii,  14  Ibe  «ioQii|a«f 1 5>£  St.  Mim^  Tke  sunt 
U9^fateHmU4  mpmySiMKliituii  bis  wire,  (a  rary  mall  oonkal 
c^,  eo^gii^^a  jK^L^)  on  lii9  totd,  flndbU  sh^rtcROvncr,  <ir 
&Mf(^,  acrosa  hi8,.i>reaAt  A  aiirai8ter»  Wiithk^p  with  pMn^  i« 
8#a)pl«iiB4  b«i^a|ji:lii8.fieet^  and  the  e^rnue  of  tlie.iiioaiimeDt  is 
oniamtBated  witb.  trefeik.  At  the  top  we  read  aa  loUowa: 
''  .UMte^  tlfiA  nmnwieiit  am  intared  the  remaiiis  of  St.  Edaa^ 
eODiiqoiajp^led  6«iDt  M^egne,  the.fomider  ol  thU  Cathediai, 
and  fir^  Btsbop  of  Fma.  He  diaehai^efl  the  paatoral  oftce 
with  pjetf  aadiehrialiaii  teal  far  the  epace  fii  fifty  yeert,  aiid  died, 
tftim  edf  aoced  a0^,  Jannary  3181^  A.D.  DCXX}^!/' 

We.aj^e  iHtt  mloroied  by  wbooi^  or  at  what  period^  thia  mona- 
meat  was  erected,  bi;t  it  ia  TiaiUy  not  of  a  very  a4tient  date.— 
M^.^!Bdaii,  tbe;So«>of  S<^iia> .  was  of  royal  bloody  and  bora  at 
la^-tr^fk-BWlg*  lit  the  modem  county  of  Gavan.  He  was  the 
eigl^tb  in  deaeeat  from  Collar Vaia>  king  of  Irehndi  and  Ethna, 
hi8  iAotbeir>  disew  her.  pedigree  from.  Amalgaid*  who  en  Saint 
7«tEid|'8,arg^a),  filled  the  throne  of  Gonnacigbt.  He  preaaded,  at 
bk^  or  ar«^iWflhop,  for  |:he  term  of  fifty  yeaw  over  «hia  aoa,  and 
die^,  a/i.ia,atatfed  above,  A.O.  63^%f 

^**'SAcred  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  fniUam  Pretfon^  who  was 
Ipriirale  secretary  to  Charies,  Doke  of  Rafland,  when  lord-llentenant  of 
IrtMad*  He  was  promoted  by  him  to  the  tee  of  KUdare,  in  1785,  and, 
af^jT  .^4aaf  aqd,  panful  Ul|ies»,  whldi  kt  autalno^irMh  tM  |Mitieat«  of  a 
philosopher  and  the  resignation  of  a  christian,  he  died  on  the  lOtfa  Apiii» 
17B9,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  whose  life  was  pioas, 
>hose  mind  was  enlightened  by  genins,  enlarged  by  travel,  softened  by 
Wevolence,  and  accomplished  by  society.  This  monument  is  erected  to 
tife  memory,  by  Mary-Isabel,  Dacfaess  of  Rutland,  as  a  memorial  of  the 
Tlftoa  aail  taleata  whicji  she  req>ected  and  admired,  aad  at  a  leM^oay  of 
gratitado  for  a  friendship  moat  Talnablo  to  her  ia  hit  lUo-tima,  and  whidk, 
in  its  fiifecU,  extended  beyond  the  grave." 

+  Ware's  Bishops,  pp.  436—7.  The  following  remarks,  contained  in 
the  same  pages,  should  be  held  in  recollection  whilst  investigating  the 
ecdesSastical  history  of  this  country.  «  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity 
flw  tiUe  of  archbishop  in  Ireland,  except  that  of  Armagh,  was  not  fixed 
to  any  particular  see  \  but  sometim««  belong^  to  oae  aad  sometimes  to 
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St.  JBAam,  faaoder  of  the  Sbb  ov  Fbbn0>  bad  for  Ub  sneoesBor 
St.  Moling,  wlio.iB.  teimcd.by.tiinUBB  GutkimOm  e*«  of  tlie 
four  proplwtB  of.  IselBikd.  ■  .The  annab  of  thb  bkhi^pilci  are  ex- 
tremely obMure .  for.  many  foUovmg  age8>  and  no  resMMance  <^ 
a  contimiDat  and  aaUsfiu^tory  list.of.preiateffiBalibBUidble  at  an 
earlier  aera  than,  the  twelfth  xaentnry.  ItiB«Bt'idiO>be  obserred 
that  the  prektea  presiding  oy«c  thia  aee  were  often,  atylod  bishopa 
of  Wexford,  and  it.i8.8BppQsed.that^fl0f«nd  eitlertalBed  At  design 
of  remomg  the.  see  to  that  more  po|iBlooa  town.  In  the  year 
1600,  the  aee  of  Lbiobi.in  mavnited  «idth  that  of  Fenis,  which 
union  eodsta  at  the  present  tiiae.  The  sneeession  of  prelates 
aince  the  year  1 155,  has  been,  as  follows : 

Bishops  o/  Ferns, 

Succ. 

1 .  Joseph  O'Hethoj  or  O'^EWha, 1155. 

2.  Albin  0*MnUoy, llfiC. 

3.  John  St.  John,*  ......^, .\  1223, 

4.  Geoffrey  St.  John, 1«4S. 

5.  Hogh  de  Lamport, 1858. 

6.  Richard  de  Northampton, , .  IStBt^ 

7. .  Simon  de  Evesham, «.#...  4  1804. 

8.  Robert  Walrand, 1305. 

9.  Adam  de  Northampton,.  ....^  ..4...     1318> 

10.  Hogh  de  Salter,t 1347. 

11.  Oeofirey  Grosseld, 1347. 

18.    John  £8mond,t • 1349. 

another  ofty,  according  to  tfae-wnctity  and  merlu  of  the  preildin^  biihop  ; 
and  be  wpS^t  colled  acchbisliop  of  this  or  ttaat^toe,  bat  took,  his  title  from 
the  proTince  at  large. ,  Thus,  Fiech^  Bishop  of  filattgs  or'of  theManBtains, 
was  consecrated  archbishop  of  LeintUtj.  by-  S$t  PaMch^  So  Conleth, 
Bishop  of  Kildare^  was  called  high-priest,  and  archbishop  of  piaster  t 
and  Kildare  was  called  a  metropolitical  see.*'    Ware,  ut  svpra, 

*  This  prelate  -was'  the  first  Englishman  who  sat  in  the  see  of  Ferns, 
Sir  J.  Ware  observes,  that  *^  he  either  erected  or  endowed  a  deanery  in  hia 


f  Httgli  de  Salter,  and  John  Esmond,  were  both  deprived  by  the  pope, 
slMirtly  after  their  consecration  to  this  see. 
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Bocc* 

U.  WiUiam  CharmeUs, ISSa 

14.  Thomas  Den, 1S63. 

15.  Pfe^ckBarret» 1400. 

16.  Robert  Whktey, 1416. 

17.  John  PmeU, 14», 

16.  Lanrence  Nevill, 1480. 

19.  Edmund  Ck>qMr£ord, 1505. 

30.  Nicholas  Gomyn« 1509. 

«1.  JohnPoweU,    1619. 

53.  Alexander  Detereux, 1539. 

^.  John  Devereiiz, «  1566. 

24.  HnghAUen, 1589. 

Bltkops  of  Fem»  mid  LmghOn. 

25.  Robert  Gravtf,*. 1600. 

26.  Nicbbks  Stiiffbrd,. 1600. 

27.  TbomasRam,   ,..: 1605. 

28.  George  Andrew,  . ; 1635. 

29.  Robert  Price, 1660. 

50.  Richard  Boyle, 1666. 

51.  Narcissitar 'Marsh, 1683. 

52.  Bartholomew  Vigors, ,. . . .  1690. 

SS.  Josiah  Hort,. ..:... 1721. 

54.  JohnHoadly,   1727. 

55.  Arthur  Price, 1729. 

36.  EdwardSynge, 1733. 

37.  Geo^  Stone, 1740. 

38.  William  Gotterell, 1743. 

39.  Robert  Downes,  1744. 

40.  John  Garnet, 1759. 

41.  Hon.  William  Carmichael, 1758. 

*  Robert  Gra?e,  in  whom  the  lees  of  Fenu  and  Leighlin  were  int 
aaitedy  was  ihipwreckad  in  the  bay  of  DaUin»  in  th«  mnilh  of  October 
following  his  consecration. 
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4a.  Thomas  Sdbiion, 1758. 

43.  Richard  RoUntoa, 1759. 

44.  Charles  Jackson, 1761. 

46.  Edward  Yonng, 17<S5. 

46.  Hon.  Joseph  Deane  Boorke, 1779. 

47.  WakerCope, 17«. 

48.  Enaeby  Cleaver, 1788. 

48.  Hon.  Percy  Jocelyn, 1808. 

60.  Lord  Robert  Tottenham, 1890. 

61«  Thomas  EunMflTov,  D.  1>. .  ......  1898. 

The  diocess  of  Ferns  extends  abont  forly^siz  miles  in  lengthy 
and  dghteen  in  breadth,  comprising  the  whole  coenty  of  Wesiwd, 
and  two  parishes  in  Wicklow.  The  ohi^fter  is  composed  of  a 
dean;  precentor;  chancellorj  treasurer;  archdeacon;  and  tea 
prebendaries. 

This  see  was  so  greatly  impoyerished  by  Bisbofis  Dercrenx 
and  AUen,  that  it  was  termed,  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Strafford  to 
ArchbislK^  Land,  **  one  of  the  meanest  sees  of  the  whole  king- 
dom;" and  it  is  a  corioas  bet  that  Bishop  Andrew,  who  was 
promoted  hither  from  the  deanery  of  Limerick,  was  elevated  to 
tlie  mitre,  and  consigned  to  the  see  of  Ferns,  as  a  punishment  for 
an  offence  committed  by  that  divine  against  Strafford,  *'  he  leaving 
much  better  behind  him  than  he  wonld  find  in  this  bishopric.** 
The  revenues  were  improved  by  the  care  and  liberality  of  several 
succeeding  prelates,  and  are  at  present  ample. 


BND  OF  TBI  COUNTY  OF  WnZFOBD. 


▼OL.    I.  CO 
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COUNTY  OF  KILKENNY. 

Thm  inland  -oomity  fcrnt  tlu  Mi]||i*«wBt  odramlf  of  the 
pro?ino6of  Leintter,  and  lies  to  th^  west  ol  Wexiqidy  from 
wtuch  oSmatf  it  is  sepanted  by.  the  nvor  Bamnrv  On  the  norik 
it  it  bonnded  by  4:he  Qneen's  coaaHy,  and  on  tbe  Jiortli-eaat 
by  the  '^^ennty  4)i  Carlow.  On  the  wcat  it  jneets  T^perary. 
''  Beyond ka antient4imita;  to  the  north,  an  inMlatedportion of 
the  Queen's  county,  containing,  with  the  town  of  Durrow,  1908 
seres;  was-  annexed, to  tbe  ooonty  by«et*of  paiikneBt^  afttiie 
iiistanee  of  t^ib  Earl  of  Ormonde.  His^object  waaito  rcfrasstht 
%iitrages  ecNnmitted  by  the  IStiipatncks  a^|uait  his  tjonaptry^'  who^ 
¥Aen  tried  in  the  Queen's  county,  were  always  aoqaitted^  fanl 
when  brought  to  Kilkenny  never  escaped  with  impunity."*  The 
lirealesc  le^h  of  Idie  oountyfrom  north  to  sootii  is  thirty-six 
iriiles,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  (Vom  east  to  west, '  about  nhnlesn 
HJlM. '  f tS'  superficial  contents,  aiecerding  to  a  sm^ey  Istely  made 
isv'  the  use  of  the  grand  jury,^  are  stated  at  dl8»S49  sqnsas 
pUnti^on  aeres,  which  are 'equal  to  SlO^Sdd  Englisk  aoea.  In 
tids;^  anrref  tih^  town  of  I^ewbndgSy  with  a  small  tract ; 
M' the  baiika  bf  the  Barrow,  is  4>mitted; 

Tid  whole  is.  politkally  di^idded  into  the  fbUowing  nine  1 
lues,  besi(i^  the  county  >of  the  city  of  KEkenny  and  the  Ubertass 
of  the  town  of  Calhaan-^QonDaii,'*  FoisMUmoM;  Oaimojf;  Cra^ 
nagh;  SJdlMogher i  Keihs  Knocktopher;  Iverk;  and  Idagh,  Hie 
number  of  parishes  is  137>  of  which  six  belong  to  the  diocess  of 
Leighlin,  and  the  remainder  to  that  of  Ossory. 

In  general  aspect  this  county  is  hilly,  but  the  eleTatioas  are 

*  Ti«iie*s  SUtistical  Survey  of  the  County  of  Kilkeany,  p.  S.  Ths 
work  is  not  excelled,  either  as  refards  fidelity  of  stotement,  or  merits  ef 
composition »  by  any  of  the  various  county  surveys  published  in  Ireland 
and  England.  Every  reference  to  its  authority  is,  conseqaently,  uuule 
with  peculiar  confidence  and  pleasure. 
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tt^FilHigii-    The  tillpge^Rnpcr  .fff0  jiiJMUy  cUMMiiw*^  wd  fP^ 

^fapi9iii|  tke.sj(4teiii^x>Min0)i|ndryy  mceig^i^  partid'instaiioM>  U 
8|JU .gspully  4eflfteliiffe^ .  Tkwe  we  two  dkiamtls.peodtur  to  IOm 
dairy }'' «»rii|diid^  1^  p«nte  4rf  thii  <lMMi1^ 
Widfth  viMtttme^  .fitmiiC  .t)i»  «M«n  m4  stNitlMni  pitt  of 

oyw^  oAiboot^hfttf  B»e<«iflerbirJtBpiih^  «Bd  from  fo«r  to  £ipe 
v  bre«dA;  tfao^)i^  oompr^litB^bi^beLyiil^ipid  pwtof  tte^Kta^ 
«^Qr  parifbotf  o|  Xioveri.tfiidi  liiicidtoe/  widi aoAft  knda  to  tlfo 
Moth  «^  them^  eonpri^iag  ,i*o«l(  MtflQDaweB.*'*  Tke  wooUoft 
■i«mf4e|tm%  ipi  tevml  ibriiM:h«9«i(i'4^ti]ira|ed.^tli  tomeantfOflW 
•  Tbo  mafebl$  nnd  ooid  of'tkln  wmiitylakb  rank  as  itaiaoal 
yabi|t|)l|i  .qpImbI  pioihcfiooit,  aiMi  vrili  De  «(««  fidly  afOticed  ui  • 

•     •  SopM  pavtkmlbw  i«Utla|f  10  theidiiry-ftraB  of  tke  WmlikykomUOm 

the  lone  and  curious  account  afforded  by  Mr.  Tighe,  which  was  written  la 
180S.  The  district  of  the  Walsh  Mountains  belongs  to  various  proprietors* 
and  consists,  in  general,  of  dry  land,  inclined  by  nature  to  grass,  but  un- 
improved, and  almost-  unenclosed.  Thc^  chief  part  is  occupied  by  dairy- 
Hutos,  and  soma  of  tlia'  priaolpad  of  th«ite  teldflg  to  a^  family  df  the  name 
of  SKiqahl»;whl|B¥mMisMfia*:i«i«wn^(M)OB>  1^  Hv^braachM,  wkoMi 
among >«n.  ^o^^  ^l^^,  acres*,  Their  haaa«f  are  small  aadaaar  to  aae^ 
pther,  and  tiU  lately  were  little  better  than  those  of  ^  poofoat  fanners  ^ 
but  they  have  now  slated  them,  to  guard  against  malicious  burning  or 
robbers.  The  women  of  the  family  constantly  marry  in  it,  and  for  this 
purpose  are  obliged  to  buy  dispensations  at  a  high  price ;  and  if  a  widow 
marry  a  stranger  khe  loses  all,  eicept  what  she  brought  with  her  J  They 
graze  all  their  land  In' common,  except  300  acres,  which  are  divided  equally 
between  the  Ave  families.  Each  family  employs  two  servant-boys  and 
two  servant-giris,  and  scarcely  ever  want  any  additional  labourers. 
They  pay  particular  attention  to  the  fatting  of  pigs,  and  indulge  In  no 
other  animal  food  than  the' offal.  They,  indeed,  live  principally  on  po- 
tatoes and  some  griddld  bread,  although  their  Incomes  are,  probably,  not 
less  than  j^600  or  ^00  a  year.  The  daii^ies  have  the  natural  earth  for 
their  floors)  no  ceiKng,  no  window,  no  tible  or  shelf,  but  are  tolerably 
clean. 

,       •  ,       '  ,r        .  /.I  „ 

c  c  2 
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Mtn]ft^.  A«iMilp«t;oriMtdiiM0fcoMittala<ifgriiritl&,tBd 
tiMre  we  oomiierablg  yriei  «f  Hagt,  eompoMd  of  riE 
•kiiriwe  aiiplile,  CMtaiBlng  mfea;  -Th«c«  ire,  «!•»,  iron  i 
iniBerly  worked  to  some  estent.  AifiMrvlwitere  are  feead  fai 
wamnl  parte  of  ike  eMintf :  tke  meet  celekrated  is  tenaed  tke 
8^  of  Ballyepdfin ,  and  n  eitaated  ie  tke  parbb  of  Futigk. 

*  Tke  pmndpal  river  is  tke  Noie,  wfaiek  flows  tkroegk  tke  eee- 
tral  jparis  of  tke  ceaBty,  in  a  wiMttag  coane  of  not  less  tkae 
tktrty-six  nules,  reettving  in  its  progress  tke  King's  riTor,  tke 
Dinan,  and  several  inferior  streams^  Tkis  river  is  of  a  ra|Hd 
cbanuAer,  and  is  ankject  to  great  and  dangerooa  floods.  It  is 
navigable  tkroogb  a  part  of  its  course^  and  tke  ttde  flows  as  kigkas 
Inistioge.  The  banks  of  tke  Nore  olten  present  mncb  pleanng 
seenery,  particularly  between  tbe  fine  demesne  of  Meant  Jnliet, 
near  tke  bridge  and  castle  of  Ballylinck,  and  the  town  of  Ress. 
Mr.  Yoang  kas  expatiated,  in  kis  toor,  on  tbe  ckarms  of  tkis  ride; 
and  it  is  justly  said  by  Mr.  Tigke  tkat  Ike  wkole  coarse  of  die 
river,  from  Mount  Juliet  **  to  Ross,  by  Tbomastown  and  Inistioge, 
presents  pictnresque  scenery,  -varied  by  rained  castles  and  abbeys, 
by  rocks  that  turn  the  coarse  of  the  river,  by  green  meadows 
that  skirt  its  banks,  or  by  steep  hills  clothed  in  foliage.** 

Tke  river  Sair  passes  in  a  meandering  course  along  tke 
sonthem  border  of  this  county,  and  is  navigable  to  the  bridge  of 
Carrick  for  vessels  of  considerable  burthen.  Tke  lovdy  scenoy 
on  the  banlu  of  this  river  is  noticed  in  our  description  of  several 
counties,  and  is  truly  worthy  of  the  traveller's  investigation.* 

*  Tke  followlDf  anecdote  related  by  Mr.  Tifhe  It  tdll  traditiowMy 
▼Wid  ia  the  Belg;hboariiood.  «'  When  Kinf  WUliwn,  in  hit  Berch  fte  Cbr- 
rick,  gained  the  summit  of  the  hills  that  overlook  Iverk,  and  beheld  Ae 
noble  conne  of  this  river  flowing  throaf h  a  district  emphatically  called 
tbe  Ocldeti  Fale^  windinf  beneath  the  towers  of  two  ancient  towns,  and 
empty inf  itself  at  last  into  a  capacious  harboar,  where  it  meets  its  brother 
streams  I  when  he  beheld  on  its  opposite  bank  steep  hills  preaentinf  masses 
•f  foliage,  backed  by  the  rocky  summits  of  a  chain  of  mountain  i  when  he 
beheld  beneath  him  a  country  which  nature  had  partly  clothed  with  weod« 
which  art  bad  embellished  with  cultivation  and  crowned  with  castles ;  ke 
is  reported  by  tradhloa,  as  soon  aa  he  recovered  the  flrst  emotinas  of  sar- 
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mwity  for  9bva^^wm^mkB,i^,m80lli^9tmt9mMvem^  Mid 
Oi—Biwiriiy  «kibil»  roiDMitic  lAmn,  Ulftb  indtbled  to  nwdmi  «*> 
lMt^gr«illy  earidM  bf  fimdi  Md  Miiss. 

W0  muiQl  refirwa  finm  f  eniitidiiig  the  wmAfit  ftbffi  Spomr^ 
thq  pMl  of  Hm  Iriikiritflrt,  after  iweifaHj  repOMentuif ,  theee 
lihioe  riven  «•  the  ol^prbg  el  (he  ''  »y«pb  Bbdieii"  ead  the 
''  gieeft  fisBt;  B1mho«/'  thee  etetec  their  mmm  ud  ciiunoftef- 

**  The  int  the  gentle  Bhure,  *U  flkkiiiff  Wtty 
B  J  eveet  GtoMiely  Adonu  rich  Weieifoid  t 
.  The  next  the  etuhherii  Nevret  whose  waters  grey 

By  fair  Kilkenny  end  Rosse*ppnte  board;  .    t 

The  third,  the  goodly  Barrow,  which  doth  hoard 
Great  heaps  of  salmon  in  his  deep  bosom : 

All  which  long  tundred,  do  at  fast  accord 
To  Join  In  one*  era  to  te  sea  they  dSme,  > 

80  flowing  aU  fiM*  oee,  all  o9#  et  Uwl  hoeoiee.**         i  -i 

.  '  I    *' 

Ptolemy  places  the  Brigantes  }n  this  part  of  Ireland.    The 

following  particnlars,  presented  by  Mr.  Tighe,  are  entitled  to 
consideration :  ''In  antient  times  the  whole  of  this  county 
formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Ossory.  The  name  of  Uisraigagh^ 
modernised  in  Ossory^  is  supposed  to  be  expressive  of  its  local 
situation^  being  compounded  of  the  Gaelic  words  usige  water 
and  noghachd  kingdom^  as  lying  between  the  rivers  and  extend- 
ing to  their  junction.  The  portion  lying  between  the  Nore  and 
Barrow  is  sometimes  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  Ossory ;  it 
was  anciently  styled  Htfhrwgkdm  gabkran;  the  southern  part 
of  this  county  was  sometimes  called  Comar  na  tri  uisge,  the  high 
dittrtct  of  the  three  waters.  The  countries  of  Ely  O'Carrol  and 
Hy-carthin,  comprized  some  of  the  north-west  portion  of  this 
county.    The  kingdom  was  sometimes  tributary  to  l4einsterj  and 

•ometimes  to  Mimster.'*        

The  eity  of  Kilkenny  imparts  a  high  d^ee  of  interest  to  this 

priie,  to  have  exclaimed,  **  This,  indeed,  is  a  conntry  worth  flghOng  for  1" 
SttfTey,  dtc.  p.  194. 
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earth-workt,  much  div^wifcriblii  rige^tfft^^lkifabi'^  iiMM^Id 
^wmMtiB, '  bf^  gTMtt  siki^tiulii>'ittdi<etiri#rity  J  <  H«r  w#  ^igtct  to 

•ptttBis  lilMkly<«MliM#Mi  rtteT^ 
tellated  stmctores^  sereral  of  wbich  are  of  oonsidenble  i 
tanl  and  hiatonqid'kltoBik.. 

Amongat  the^  pt^hidtptl*^  bMoi^  [wopiimw  M#y  be  mentbiied 
the  Earl  ai  Ormonde  dnd*  Oft^  i'  Earl  tof  Carffbk ;  ^  Earl  of  Kil- 
kenny; EarlofNormanton;  Marquees  of  Lansdowne;  EarlofBca^ 
borongh;  Lord  Visconnt  Clifden;  Lord  Viscoont  liioontmonet; 
Earl  of  Deaarti  ;Lord  CaBan;  Lord  Viaoonnt  A^ibvpok;  Eari  of 
Comtown;  Sir  Edwaid  Loftaa^  Btaty  8k  John  iBlunden,  Bait; 
Sir  WaBm  MoiMtfj^-SIf  J:  eaffe^,  Bait?«ndtkeliinmeB  of  Flood; 
St.  Oeorge;  Tighe;  Bryan;  Mnrphy;  Bnnbnry;  Walah;  Aylward; 
and  Rotbe.  The  proprietors  of  estates  supposed  not  to  exceed 
^£'2000.  per  annum  are  very  numerous^  and  form  a  valuable  class 
of  resident  gentry. 

The  population  of  this  county  was  thus  stated^  in  the  retnnis 
made  to  government  under  the  act  of  1812. 


Baitmles,  Half  B«roiiiei«  or  ftrbhet. 

Kilkenny  City 

Grannagh 

Fassadining 

Galmoy 

.Gowran  ..; %....... 

Ida 

Iverk ..>• 

Kells 

Knocktopher 

Shelilogher » w . 

Callan^  Town  and  Liberty.  • . 

Total. 


Homes. 


no  ivMii 
9>1|30 
3,764 
«,051 
5,386 
2,1?40 
9,248 
1,648 
1,7W 
1,14^ 
1,005 


23,414 


FopolatioD. 


12,5id 

20,890 

11,995 

30,119 

13^38 

13/)40 

9,915 

]0,4«6 

6,768 

4,988 


134,664 
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filty-i^ten  miles.  ^  In  tmflAings;  and  iU  gcfncffal '^scyfatigenreHVf ^ft 
iiat)pil7  combinds  ^any''^itefesthlg'V1e^tig^'  (if  «tuit{iitiityMfil^l!Kl 
iwlvantages'ofm'ofttlrri ftftprtvemient 5 'ittid'iB'ttithci- entiietftS  lljr^l 
noblciand  mtellatied  residence;' corniitJcite^  V^iiVvotd^'iifHcltti'/Ma 
Vefjr  important  passages  of  !iSstoi^;''T1te  chy'cbtrtlStB  rf''l^ 
Satinet  town$;teraed>  ^t  present;  Kilk^nify' and* t^h/IM&W^vi^ii^ 
rated  by  the  small  rit'er  Bregah;  each"  of  Whicli  l£aii%  ^epai'iMi 
corporation.  .  i      <  -  .;j  «• .:  / 

The  first  establishmett  of  a  town  6ii'  this  site  \A  iiot  td'b^  hd- 
certained  by  existing  records.  Sotoe  writers  have*  fl«p|)68fed'tlttil 
this  place  is  the  lernis  of  Ptolemy;,  and  thelbiinfa  of  Richard  ^bi 
Cirencester ;  but  the  probi^le  corfectnes^s  of  tht«  (ibn)ectnre*iil1i 
sobject  qnite  open  to  antiquarian  discussion.  The  etymology  of 
the  nane  would,  appear  to  be  sajficiently  pbvioas  ^  Kil-KennyA,;^ 
cell  or  chmrph  of  8t  CaBice>  or  St.  K^nny.  .Ai  inDdenK  writer^ 
hf^wever^  has  disoov^ered  -certMii  other  wonk'wiiich^  bear  a  olme 
resemblance  of  sound,  and  to  which  %e  would  wllftngly  refei'thd 
origin  of  the  appellation  by  Which  this  town  is '  distinguished. 
'*  The  natives  at  present/'  observes  t)r,  Ledwich,  *'  call  Irii^t-. 
to^n  Bally-gael-lo<;h,  Of  the  town  of  the  Gael  on  the  laJLC. ;  1^ 
ink  settlement  of  the  (SmI  was  nlong  the.mai^  of  tbe^N^re,  As 
higher  land' esctending  from  the  »ite  of  th«  oithedn^  to  the  ca«lie> 
was  covered  with  wood,  and  from  this^  ckethnstance-'had  a  Oeltici 
name.  Coil  or  Kyle-ken-ui,  of  the  Wooded  head^  or  hill,  near  the 
river  J  and  by  the  natives 'd7ca»«^A,  orKUiennif,*** 

«  8ee  an  '*  Bsiay  towards  the  Hivtorjr  and  AniiqaiUM  of  Irishtopn 
jiMkl  Kilkemij,"  by  Edward  Udwich,  L.  L..D. 
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TlidEHglMi  appewr  to  fcata  cfcfltri  umMmaat  fai  EMkmmj 
lAhordy  after  their  mTwi#ii«f  faebad  vnder  RidttrideCkre  (nr- 
■amed  Stfoagbow)  Eari  <if  Pembroke.  TIm  elepe  of 
(frets  #ere^  MceeearOjr^  wked  bf  IhMinettle  of  f0 
Md  M  CMde  wie  Ibvmied  by  tlieBi  st  thie  plaoe,  be<m«ke  m/^ 
ntion  of  tiM  twelftk  oentury.  Nearly  at  Oa  ease  tine  Kilkenj 
waa  oonatitnted  tlie  see  of  a  bisiiop  j  aftd«  ander  sadi  aa  vaioa  of 
ivroarable  cifCBi<tancei>  tiM  dfty  speedily  obtsiaed  great  pepa- 
ladoa  and  importance.  Williaai,  lord  aarshal  of  Eagboid,  aad 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  married  the  daaghter  ct  Earl  Stro^bow, 
aad  MMoeeded  that  nobleman  as  hird  of  tho  palatinate  of  Leiastsr, 
granted  to  Kilkenny  a  charter  of  inoorporataen,  conlerring  on  the 
citiaensmanyvaioablepriTilegeSj  and  Gilbert  Oave,  sixth  eiri  of 
Clare,  Gloooestcr  and  Hertford,  the  son-in-law  of  William  the  emi 
marshal,  whoreeeifed  the  county  of  Kilkenny  as  the  dower  of  his 
wifo,  extended  the  privileges  of  the  corporation.  Thas  favoared, 
Kilkeany  became,  with  a  rapid  progress,  oae  of  the  most  distia* 
gaished  inland  cities  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  often  selected, 
throDghont  several  centuries,  as  the  most  eligible  and  secore  phioe 
for  meetings  of  parliament,  aad  other  great  assemblies.* 

*  The  following  ennnMralion  comprises  die  principal,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  the  parliaments  held  in  this  city.  An  assembly  of  the  lords  of  6to  pale, 
■saally  deemed  a  parliament,  took  place  here  in  1294.  A  parllamentYef 
'coaalderahie  national  Importance,  was  held  In  IS09»  the  acu  of  which  mn 
to  he  found  In  the  seferal  editions  of  the  SUtutes  of  Ireland.  In  ISIT, 
Lord  Roger  Mortimer  and  the  Irish  nohiiity  met,  to  deliberate  on  mea- 
■ares  for  opposing  Edward  Bruce.  A  parliamentary  assembly  was  held 
in  iMi.  The  Earl  of  Kildare,  lord  j  ustice,  held  a  parliament  at  this  place 
la  IS8T.  Parliaments  were,  also,  assembled  here  in  the  years  IS90,  aad 
ISSl.  In  November,  1941 ,  was  held  a  general  parliament,  at  which  wen 
Stnmgly  exhibited  the  jealousies  then  preTailifig  between  '**the  BnglUI 
hy  birth  and  te  EngUsh  by  blood."  ParUaments  were  also  held  in  1547, 
1366,  ISG6,  and  IS67.  The  last  named  meeting  was  attended  with  peculiar 
drcumitances  of  splendour,  and  took  place  in  the  presence  of  Uonel, 
Duke  of  Clarence.  At  this  meeting  was  enacted  the  celebrated  SiahtU  4f 
JGffftMMy,  which  has  been  already  noticed  in  our  **  Renwrks  on  the  Hislary 
oflraland.*'  A  parliament  was  likewise  held  In  IS70|  and  It  may  he  eh- 
ferfed  that,  In  1374,  Sir  W.  Whtdsor,  lord  UeutMiaal,  was  swora  into  Mi 
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mtI  olOr>iMi4e^n  19^1,  from  Umibm  Le  Bpemwt,  kfd  WOft- 
I  KUkmMf,  whoM  gMndMberi  Hngh,  aoqrawi  k>«i4 
of  GliMMter,  m  iMrfkft  whii  £liMor;da  Cimt^^ 
IhM  mier  Mid  o^hdv  of  .Gib«rt^  miilliMl^ot  ChnuHid,  Obir 
pmUm.  lA;tlio  UkistiioQi  bmalj  of  iti  ntw  piii|ifif|fKr  tlio  liiiiig 
1%  ^<n»d  tBipartMiti|wlaoM  aw}  JnfioikntoBi.  Thfoid  fisod  hii 
cUe^raiiifBcevttUBphMi  aadhm,  m  IMUg  luiA  t|i»  kMMW 
oCreoBtvu^Kiag  SUbaid.IL  an&of  ctofecHaituiig.lilMt sorveifB 
far  fartotn  days.  ThonaiuicoiiMof  ihft  Bnlkv  {amity*. as so?^ 
^■rdt  iieli^oM>aad.cfaaRtaMe  kmdnAfmB  inJUifceuyj  will  fe» 
•viaoedrnfttanipngM^  and  il  k  iwnlly  bdmod  tluit  ^  fikjf 
mm  ifst  MoeroMided'iidth  walla  by  aieaaa  Af  tkw  eoaii«sio(M:a«A 
jufceace.  We  aretoU  by  StaaUnsw^^  Ihal  "  ia  the  yova  l4filK 
BdbM*  Talbot,  a  Mcthia  geatkaMai^  iilcloaed  with  w>alb  tha  hattar 
port  of  tbe  towae,  by  wbkb  it  was  greatly  forttted.*'  Tbia  mir 
neat  bene&ctor  was  aepbew  of  tba  liarl  of  QrmMfle,  «id  ao  exr 
penaive  an  act  of  aervioa  innat  naturtjly  be  i^tribttbed  to  a  loeal 
attaGbaenty  ariahig  from  fiMuly  iatoreat.  Dr.  LedwiGb^  to  wboae- 
''  eaaay  *'  we  are.  indebted  for  the  above  remark*  atatea*  oa  tba 
aatbority  of  Carte,  tbat  *^  the  wall  b^^ao  at  the  earra  old  atablea, 
not  fiur  from  the  castle-gate ;  and,  making  a  semi-drcalar  sweep, 
or  aearly  so,  ran  across  the  end  of  the  coal  market,  and  took  in  the 
Franciscan  abbey  3  the  river  Nore  secured  the  place  to  the  north- 
ward ;  so  that  the  new  town  was  quite  enclosed.'* 

Tolls,  for  the  charge  of  paving  the  city,  had  been  granted  to 
the  citizens  so  early  as  1334  3  and  grants  for  murage,  pavage,  and 
other  purposes  connected  with  internal  regulation,  were  made  at 
several  timea  subsequent  to  the  erection  of  the  walls.  Fyi^es 
Moryson,  writing  abont  the  year  1588,  mentions  '^  Kilkenny, 
giving  name  to  the  county,"  as  <'  a  pleasant  town,  the  chief  of  the 
towns  within  land,  memoraUe  for  the  civility  of  the  inhabitants, 
for  the  husbandman's  labour,  and  for  its  pleasant  orchards."  Fresh 

govemuent  at  Kilkenny.  In  1576,  another  parliament  was  here  ateembM. 
Hie  next  parliament  at  tMs  place  occurred  in' 1406.  A  pailiameat  wUdl 
warcoBinieQc«4  heie  in  1536,  was  a^oumed  to  GMkelh 
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^mhilanb  :ilii}tf«il|iaur  IflOI,  dw  1 

«ieitfi€^Mrf..  ItAmpfe/pwfctkMbh  ittj^Moial^amiAm^^ 
IWMM  n^dMilalimiatoBQfloe^  oi  .o^MitotiDii  indvtiiiidtiMidi 

tMMifeUiiftff  UbS'h^  afrKilkfliiy;  piniMptae  mftiiii|i  !■<■■!  wm 
tkakfittaflDMI  %>BeiiiMi  ctthtlir  dBpatiw'trbi^tlMwMt  dFtbe 
pK>vlMie«>#hidfrBet4i^lMi«  Thh  wogrtiyt  wy*  Lehadl»  (fat- 
liwiig  Cart»/iiiJik  Itf6«IOn|il>MiA>'««s  .<f  ftoMdaatte  pin 
4tfiipi«4bpMtvc6tidiitittgaf%w#.li6op^5  «ne ooBposed ol  Mb- 

tMNntM  and  ^dtiM.  BoUi  Bst  iitithe  euad  dMunter.  Mriek 
iHreyy  •»  Qffliwwir  kwyery  ahredtty'diittajgniilMd/bjr  his-acdtitf  m 
fMlrilfltai«it> tookhii ph(«9>  tiii^belKM, «b < stool^ ^  a.i 
td'ilMB  jttdgM.  :  Nicholas  MndM,  iMthcr  dbtiafouhtd 
^-  Hkt  reetettit  factioa,  wm  appointed  ^pe«kcr.«f  'die  asMmbljr. 
31^  l^rds  had  tiieir  pkce  o^Teitir«meitt  f^  privtteeoBsidtaftioB; 

•f  the  €l«|(7  who  were  Mt-adoutted  to  ait  aoMiig  the  loidSf  fioniad 
»<HmToeatioii/** 

*  For  further  particnlars  coaceming  thU  aisembly  w«  refer  to  Cartels 
Life  of  Ormond,  and  to  Leland*s  Hist,  of  Irelnnd,  vol.  3»  p.  182,  et  ae^. 
Concerning  the  buiidlng  in  wliich  the  auembly  wat  held,  the  followiag 
particalan  are  derived  from  Mr.  Tighe'i  StaUstical  Surrey,  aftd  Dr.  Iied- 
wkh's  Eiiay  towards  a  history  of  Kilicenay .  The  ^SMOti^g  waa«l  tbetaMs 
pf  Mr.  Robert  Shea,  soa  of  gir  Riduud  Shea,  sAlaaAed  la  tbacoffd-autrka^ 
aad  latall  lahabited  by  Mr«  Laagford.  The  lords»  preUtes,  aad  coauBoas, 
■at  in  one  room,  but  the  lords  *'  had  aa  upper  room,  which  serTed  them  u 
a  place  of  recess  for  private  consultation.*'  The  chamber  of  meetinf 
**  consisted  of  one  large  hall,  forty-nine  feet  by  forty-seven,  wlUi  a  daa- 
jaaa  anderneath,  twenty  feet  square  i  with  which  the  hall  comsuinicaied 
by  a  ttap  dooa,  and  stoae  stairs.  Part  of  the  benches  with  high  backs,  and 
the  carved  oak  frama  of  a  table  remain.    An  iroa  door  formerly  led  oat  of 
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able  army.    Tbe  garrison  was  much  reduced  by  Ifceafig^Afii^ 
^jiii»ii]  yTbaiKfcal^ev»iiMs<iii^nmiijiib«^s»lfail  ^U^  aiOliated 


ii»»4«iiati»qBkr;ip'jsponfttel88i^!irf4A^^HiM^^^ 

.wO,'  M&itba  dr<«^giaii>liabaiiy,irtaffefyaipdi<tiet^^ 
(WttMiiU'ffaiiirtf'Vttnlfn^^^  (liiiwiuufci  aia  aiiai>»i 

■1«ijyiulU-<ifll^aai||ln^<»fe>'i  i-'i  ..::/;  j  :*::jio?  .?-.  .;>;^-.:(r  illi.v  ,vo*Ultt 

e)i«ia  fittbiHd^  iM5»tto«HNdliittrfa^^ 
.iMieii'^f MsUtdmixtNriimM  wy  fchi  d'jii»ii^xcBriyya<lk»igb»nHfe 

M)Med'4b4iil?nid^y/lhil>  Uto^Mshgen^" 

llh««alig^iitti«itei«q*i  thiriiriiUfiimtewtei»M»^«adJMiMM 
f4d  «i<fM*    ?3ii^.liallrU  04w;wil»diyi<M  into  ailaUcii^B,  shoj^^mnilvtlwsWf]^ 
four  rooiDB,    Th«  upper  floer.  Is  low»  with  lar|;e  lieftmBt  and  abov^  is« 
modern  building.*'    Tighe*8  Survey,  &c.  ut  tupra, 

*  '*  Gewtlekew, 

**  Mt  coming  hither  ig  to  endeavour,  if  God  pteaseth,  the  reduction 
of  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  and  your  obedience  to'  the  state  of  £ngIaiitf.*''For 
the  tmfaeard  of  massacre  of  th^lntaoceA  Bugnsh-,  'God  hath  befun  ihy|rfdge 
tyoa  miikr  Vk^^tM  yiagiw^  ta^wfli  ^%M%w^f0^.  opm  kajfeHM^iyM^if 
^•a lapeatiQ^i; .  Year oaast bathbaen* akaiMix j¥4g«d  (in .J^glaa^.^ssp 
them  who  did  abett  your  evik,  what  may  the  principals  then  expect  ?  9^ 
this  free  dealing,  yon  see  I  entice  yon  to  a  compliance ;  you  may  have 
termsj  may  save  your  lives,  liberties,  and  estates,  according  to  what  will 
be  fitting  for  me  to  grant,  and  you  to  receive.  If  yon  chnse  fbi^th6  worte, 
lylame  yoinrselTes.  In  confidence  of  the  grateibqi  hlestidg*  ahd  firesence 
.•e  God'Wial  hIs'owB  £anse,  wfaioh  this  is  by  nitay  leitisianies,  1  lAaJlhope 
tatfi  g}Dqd,is#«e'  apoa  aiy  endel^voiurs,  fivpocting  aretarn  fipon  yon>  I  re/it 
joar  jervant, 

"  O.  CROMWELL." 

"  8ia» 

"  Youa  letter  I  have  received,  and  in  answer  thereof,  I  am  com- 
manded to  maintain  this  city  for  his  migesty,  which,  by  the  power  oif  GoA 
I  am  resolved  to  du,  so  I  rest.  Sir, 

.  ««  Yoar  SarraBl,    . 

*'  Kilkenny,  98rd  March,  1650.  ''  WALTER  BUTLEiU" 
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Itm  9M  tkat  Cnwiwdl,  mpptAmib^  a  Imgw  Twiiltira 
ilun  amitodtte  «xpediftMm  DMwai7  im  1m  oi^^ 
tkepoiiit,ol  qohtinff  the  phM»  wfafli  1m  vaoebedtnrwtaM  froa 
tk««ftyor  aad  l6#iiBmeii>  who  offcradito  admit  Im^  into  At^ilf . 
lle»  aoo0BdMigly»  toak  ^oMesaum  of  ImhtovB  $  aiid>  an  llwWl^ 
<ivfitoB  Dr.  U^nck)  ''begi&tobrMktha  waUalthaftiBOMP 
abbey^  with  pick-axes  J  tomakewayforhislioneaadiQattaealv. 
Thatfast  baing  gvacded  by  towasmeD  only,  they  b^gui  lotenha 
ik,  wfaaa  the  governor  §a?e  orders  to  a  party  of  horse  to  ali^i^ 
and  leadiag  them  on^  besfc  off  the  Mooiy,  and  kitted  most  of  those 
lint  were  Jiear  the  wda>  andpatsn  end  to  their  eOKtsthocss  si 
dM  seme  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  bem  the  gate  on  St.  Joha'a 
bridge,  bst  there  Aa  saemy  were  likewise  repdsed  with  thalses  af 
many  officers  and  soldiers.  Next  day  Cromwell  was  joined  hy 
Ireton  with  l&OO  fresh  men^  and  Sir  Walter  Butler,  conndenng 
the  weakness  of  the  garrison,  few  in  number^  and  those  wora  oat 
for  want  of  rest  by  continoal  watching,  and  hopeless  of  relief,  de- 
tennined  to  execute  Lord  Castlehaven^s  orders  {  which  were,  that 
if  they  were  not  relieved  by  seven  o'clock  the  day  before,  he 
ahoald  not,  for  any  panctilio  of  honour,  expose  the  towmuaen  to 
be  massacred,  but  make  as  good  conditions  as  ha  codd,  by  atisMly 
surrender.  A  parley  was  beaten,  and  a  cessation  agreed  on  at 
twelve  o'clock  the  next  day,  when  the  town  and  castle  were 
delivered  up." 

The  articles  of  capitelation  were  highly  creditable  to  the  gar- 
rison, and  it  b  recorded,  that  Sir  Walter  Butler  and  his  officeis, 
when  they  marched  out,  were  complimented  by  Cromwell,  whs 
said,  ''  that  they  were  gallant  fellows  |  that  he  had  lost  more  mea 
in  storming  that  place  than  he  had  in  taking  Drogheda ;  aad  that 
he  should  have  gone  without  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the  treachery 
of  the  townsmen." 

The  first  of  Cromwell's  Mgh  courts  of  Justice  met  at  Kilkenny, 
on  the  4th  of  October,  16&S ',  and  it  is  a  curious  bet,  that  this 
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etrait  «mpied  tlw  ideDtiod  ehairiMn  nMd  b>f  1^ 
eoundl,  in  1649. 

Tlie  dtjr  of  MilfceDiiy,  lachldtlif  Bt.  Clnioe,  or  MshftMrn,  is 
teated  ott  %lie  banks  ef  libe  firar  Move.  It  is  stMtediJfyiilr.  Tiglie» 
In  IwMtfVsy  of  this  county^  thattlio  oxtettt  «^from  ttorHi  to  ss«ll^ 
i»  fiir  as  there  is  any  oontfnmtioii  of  hoi»es,  is  «boat  leoayiHs  $ 
from  east  to  west,  by  Mm*8-bridge,  dbomt  1470  ywds  j  and  by 
Oreen  Abridge  about  1000  yards  }  indttding,  between  these  9d^ 
Iremities,  an  irr^ltf  sqvare'spaee,  of  about  ^&  acres,  one  rood, 
plantation  measore;  of  wfaleh^  aboat  two  tldnls  ar&  enkmiled 
gtinatdr  <kk  tb«  two  most elerofied  partsof  Mutated  towtts 
are  placed  the  stmetiires  wldeb  oonstitnte  ^dr  prind^  omsfi* 
nents ;  namdy,  the  cathedral  and  the  eastia.  The  city  it  inregtt* 
larlybailt>  bot  wears  a  busy  and  cheerM  aspect  The  domestic 
buildings,  in  the  principal  stMots,  wm  gmtnUkf  respectable,  and 
many  are  of  a  capadons  and  cnmamental  character.  The  houses 
are  chiefly  built  of  stone,  and  are  viaally  whitened,  or  dashed  with 
rongh^cast.  The  best  Ihies  of  boiUing,  and  the  chief  efforts  of 
modem  improvenient,  are  ftwnd  in  the  part  denominated  Kilkenny, 
as  contradistinguished  from  Irishtown.  Fine  views  of  the  cky 
may  be  obtained  from  the  eastern,  and  high,  bank  of  the  river, 
and  from  the  rising  ground  on  the  road  leading  to  Glonmdl.  Tha 
4!astle,  the  cathedral,  and  the  different  monastic  rains  of  the  city, 
are  seen  to  great  adrmitage  from  both  those  points.  The  river 
Nore,  at  this  place  a  stream  of  considerable  beanty,  bnt  not  nayt« 
gabk,  is  crossed  by  two  stone  bridges,  built  after  the  designs  of 
Mr.  O.  Smith.* 

•  W«  have  already  noticed  that  the  river  Nore  is  subject  to  dangeroat 
floods.  The  "  great  bridge  "  of  Kllkenoy  was  overthrown  by  one  of  IhefS 
floods,  about  the  year  1447.  St  John's  bridge,  alto,  was  swept  away  by 
Ibe  sadden  ristefofthe  Nora,  ia  1064.  «'Oa  9aBday,  October  tad,  1 7flfl» 
aboat  el|^t  o'clock  la  the  aHHralng,  a  moat  nnnwal  flood  and  ianadatioa 
poared  down  apon'the  city  and  conaty  of  Kilkenny,  from  twenty«tear 
bonrs  of  incessant  rain.  Green's  bridge,  near  the  cathedral,  fell,  bnt  ao 
life  was  lost.  On  St.  John's  bridge  about  a  hundred  persons  were  ataadlast 
but  It  being  reported,  that  a  cabin  was  sailing  down  the  river  wlthaM 
slakfaig,  most  of  them  hastened  to  behold  the  sight  |  fottrtoea  mmu  aad 
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Tbi8  Btnictore  is  finely  situated,  in  the  imma^jllljo  j^Qjity  ^ 
die  Umm,  M  Ae  Mk«  tf  ?feii«  mm -^Hiw^    U  cmtffifm  ^f^ 

ift tkft Jii«t«^|^ifif ;tlie sevenla^iiitli ofntoy i  .a da^ by nofli^nif 
fciiMMmU»1P)tii4<^tWf^a  pf4ffOQRM^  fiompt^rU^iiteelbm 
m  tUrc«Q«toy%  .  iWie/ii«OQrdiii^^  find  Ui^  additi«i^,tp  te  olfeA^ 
HMy4akiQii§r«oiiA  in  o^ivsKl^rj  aaiEtfpnrdfthe  antientparta  of  the 
efifae*'  whilst  the^aa^ Aii./f!9)iir  partifspWs  entitled  to  fl^ptolniypM 
iKO^kfoCart;  StiUtlieiWlfic«  viewwiaftavMe, 
kirf'tdipiitf  IMld,lMkroBbiai,apiiMid0!pr>  iorwUckit 
■■yr¥<^'.fiavli^»i  Uttsoaio mcwMiiddebled'tQ  ther^oovn it hsa 
ohjaiaod  i  inri  hipiafy,  .<»  the  ft>fmor'  gtajdoftoe  of  noble,  penona 
gjrOHtly  daiingnithed  liA  the,e»*ala  9i  ebmrtsam^,  loid  aathe 
aeene  ol  M»y  ispelrtaiifc  tiwaactiBM  »t}  ¥B^^ 
.  The  naine.of  tetadtoal  fonndeis  <if  tJiia.fiMle  is  «i<|t  reeoided | 
bat  it  iB:bdte«€4^  thai  Earl  Stroagbow  covmeneed  a  .fottreaa  en 
Ihe-stte  of «h^  pseeeiifebiaUiAg,  abf^t  the  year  117^.  In  the  let- 
lowing  ytefi  aebaniisig Itothe anlhor ol tho  Amuds of  InnisfaMenj 
aiid  somet.iOthaiMiniei^s,  the«sftrnataia  the»  in  pr^ciHiM  waa^de* 
StrofBd  by^Qludd  QCfiAei^  kipg  oCiimimek.  In  the  year  1 195» 
WiQiaaiLord^Mluvlttl,  Earl  of  PeaibQake>  i^Mk;  this  oMtlof 
9fAhy  mlilBt  it  ycit  .vetainnd  iu  ae?er4  and.  defanlsble^  Aaraot9» 
iira8>  probably,  en|argedjand  impro«ed.by  se?  eial  e^fcis  saeqessofs> 
Oa>th^  laifaffftof  heirs  niale  in  thetontty.  of  WUIiaia»  Earl 
Mav4pai»^  the  castk  andpaktinateoil  ;Kilkenny  t»assodj  bySMr^' 
riage,  to  Gilbert  de  Clare,  sixth  earl  of  Clare,  and  also  earl  itf 
Gloncester  and  Hereford.  Gilbert,  the  ninth  earl  of  Clare,  dying 
vvithout  issue,  in  1134,  the  castle  and.  palatinate  passed  to  his 
IhivdiSiiB^c mA  <fOr4)air|  Ele^or  doGlare^  wife  of  Hngh le  Spen- 
osr  I  .whoyin  ^  her  ,iaght>  iiocame  Eari  of..  01eiicMitier.etid  Loci  of 


inuaiitiy  twaUo^ed  Qp>.|n-<rtha]  tfitfMiv  .  For  4wo  .^nyf  /lh«f»,  ««•}«»  ^«^ 
moiAcMliDB.  iM^een  tile  people  oa  eocb  si^e 'tb»  dxWrf'jNM^  cojUd  Mt 
fly*l  in  nott  low  ntaatioM  <be  water  reoe  t»  elevep*  and  in  some  to  ItflMS 
«Mt  In^iglM.*^    EfMy»  Sc^.  by  liedwklu 
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aBd.te  depmdtacMs,  in  ]d91«  to  JftmoB  BvOer^  l1v«d'CMri  of 
OraMtfuUi  iifcwhfc)»adiiiilti»fa»t(i  theyg^ptgtyiiaBfwiaiiifd  wwMwJ 
to<^  presMlt  ilMi^* : 

StvendefCBtt,  in  Ite  Uol^ry  <of  tUs  bvOdidg^  Mronotmiiii 
owr  aooQOttl  ef  ftlie  city  to  wlueh  it  has  at  onoe  ■idided.proteilioa 
«id  onrntaent.  The  datail  of  inpoftant  tranMctkins  connootad  witk 
this  pile,  united  with  the  statement  of  each  particnlara  of  domaatMi 
vmigfimmt.  as  would  gicwtty  nsmt  in  illaatniting  the  history  of 
manners  at  varions  periods^  but  chiefly  those  of  the  serenteeatih 
centary>  are  fit  sniQecto  far  a  distinct  wwk,  ample  matmials  lev 
which  are  repesited  in  the  evidence  chamber  of  the  castiks.t  Fasmr 
topics  rdpuring  sneh  amptilnde  of  discession,  we  are  obvioasly 
debarredby  the  limits  of  oar  onderteking. 

The  character  of  the  tbrfress,  as  re-edified  by  the  Earl  of  Peai^ 
broke,  in  1IS)6»  is  thus  mentioned  by  Dr.  Ledwicb*  ''Thesitn* 
aftisn,.in  a  m3itary«iaw>  was  most  el^kj  the  gronnd  wnsj 
erigimdly,  a  conoid  ;  the  elliptical  side  abmpt  and  precipitonsj 
with  the  raiMdN^reflmning  at  its  base;  there  the  natmalraa^pait 
Wna  bead  with  a  wall  of  solid  masonry*  forty  feet  Ugbj  the  other 
parts  were  defended  by  bastions j  ooiirtins>  towers^  and  oat*works^ 
and  on  the  .sammit  the  castle  was  erected.  The  area  thus  indoaed, 
besides  fiamiAing  aooommodationa  for  the  earl  and  his  domestics j 

•  Accoaat  •f  TuUittreao»  or  Grac«*fl  Pariih  1  Udwicb't  HkL  of  Iriib« 
towD  and  KUkenoy  |  MSS,  of  the  Chev.  De  Mootmorency,  &c« 

f  Many  of  the  documents  here  repositcd  were  used  by  Mr.  Carte, 
whilst  employed  in  writing  the  life  of  the  JBrst  Duke  of  Ormonde.  Some  idea 
of  the  extent  of  the  papers  here  preserved ,  may  be  formed  from  the  recorded 
Ihct  of  Mr.  Carte  ha'ving  remoyed  to  Dablin  sich  as  her  wsntid  to*coB- 
ialt«-oo^M»f  lr^4««rf.**  Awoa«tth«,aManieriiitsin.iUstehssib«r  iso 
SPaaf  xralaaiat  ol  stowiirda'  accoaaCif  veUtinff-to  UassplaaM  fiuatf^r*  whMi 
a^  of  fieat  interest,,  aadmifbl  afford  as  moch  carioiw  ioformatton  to 
the  public  as. the  household  book  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland!  or  as  a 
similar  orisiinal  MS.  compilation,  which,  as  we  hare  the  opportunity  of 
stating,  is  in  the  possession  of  her  grace  the  Duchess  of  Backingham,  relai 
ttvetolh^esltUlsliaMit  and -o^peadMare  of  the  SrtC  Dahe  of 'Ohanloa^ 
la  the  reiga  of  Qieen  Anne. 
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MiitaiiieA  cuMM'  for  a  ttlrong  gsPriMm,  with  tMr 
The  earl,  in  his  charter  to  St.  John's  priory,  providet,  Hial  if  he 
be  abeent,  the  monks  of  that  honse  shall  serve  his  oastle-chapri, 
and  receive  the  emohiments  from  thence  arisiBg;  hat  if  he  be 
resident,  then  his  own  domestic  chaplsins  shall  attend.  In  tlbe 
same  record,  his  bams  lying  beyond  the  bridge  are  mentioned^ 
with  every  other  circnmstance  indicating  a  r^^olar  honsehold  aad 

'  The  building,  in  its  present  state,  occupies  two  sides  of  m 
quadrangle,  and  retsuns  three  round  towers  of  the  antient  caslle, 
worked  into  spacious  additions  made  by  the  first  Dnke  of  Ormonde. 
These  additional  buildings,  now  forming  the  principal  parts  of  the 
structure,  are  in  the  h^vy  style  of  architecture  that  prevailed  on 
the  continent  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century;  a  taste 
for  which,  had,  possibly,  been  imbibed  by  the  duke  in  his  r^»eated 
visits  to  France.  The  chief  front  opens  to  a  garden,  in  whidi 
were  formerly  a  fountain,  and  other  decorations,  in  the  style  of  a 
warmer  and  less  variable  climate  than  that  of  Ireland.  On  the 
leaden  spouts  for  conveying  water  from  the  roof,  is  a  ducal  coroe«t» 
and  the  date  of  1682;  showing  the  time  at  which  the  princifidi 
ranges  of  building  were  completed. 

Few  alterations  have  been  since  effected  |  but  it  is  known  that 
the  last  Duke  of  Ormonde  had  intended  to  add  the  two  aidea 
wanting  to  the  completion  of  the  square;  a  design  interntpted  by 
the  mistakes  and  misfortunes  which  drove  him  from'  his  coantry, 
and  from  the  proudest  hereditary  dignities,  the  most  splendid  for* 
tune,  and  greatest  political  power,  enjoyed  by  any  subject  of  the 
British  crown. 

The  interior,  like  the  external  features  of  this  strvcture,  has 
not  expenenoed  any  important  alterations  since  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  may  be  viewed  as  a  curioos  ezaaqple 
of  the  modes  of  disposal  and  decoration  which  then  prevailed.  Tim 
apartments  are  very  numerous,  but  inconvenient,  and  ill-adipted 
to  the  accommodation  of  a  noble  family  in  modem  times.  Beauty 
of  proportion  is  not  studied  in  any  instance ;  and  the  i 


•  Hist,  and  Antiquities  of  Irishtown,  &c. 
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for  ^ygtti&ed  isiitertaiiiiDent  are  so  dcfidflnt  in  method  and  tfCUnt^ 
Ibat  we  find,  with  anrpriae,  the  boildiiig,  in  iU  preaerit  atate,  waa 
once  the  aeat  of  apleftdtfnr  conapicBetta  m  national  hiaWry/  wA 
the  tnanaioii  in  which  the  first  Doke  of  Ormonde  often  entertained 
at  hia  taUe  two  fanndred  ^eAtlemen. 

Several  of  the  rooma  a^e  hnng  with  good  tapestry,  the  greater, 
part  of  which  ia  thought  to  ha?e  been  brought  firom  the  continent 
by  the  second  Doke  of  Ormonde.  The  principal  sabjecta  de* 
icribed,  are  a  series  of  the  most  striUuig  passages  in  the  story  of 
Decios,  and  allegorical  represeatatiena  of  the  Hmut  elementa,  with 
a  great  variety  of  attendant  figures  and  inanimate  objecta. 

The  chief  atate  apartment,  tMned  the  Preimce  Cht$mbmr,  baa 
a  high  pace,  raised  one  step  above  the  level  of  other  parta  of  the 
floor.  JBere  was  placed  the  aeat  on  whieh  the.firat  doke  often 
sat  in  atate  J  and  the  whole  iq^artment  will  not  fail  to  acquire  an 
interest  firom  recoUectione.of  the  many  andiences,  of  vital  im- 
poitance  to  the  welfare  of  .thousands,  held  witl^n  its  walls.  In  a 
season,  of  unparalleled  trouble,  by  the  iioblemiui»  who  vainly, 
though  ably,  endeavoured  to  rule  the  storm,  and  to  aaire  the  nation 
firom  wreck  in  itb  own  despite.  Over  the  spot  formerly, occupied 
by  -the  chair  of  dignity,  is  a  picture,  by  Vandyck,  reprebentittg  the 
infimt  family  of  Charles  I.  Weri^gret  to.  state  that. tfiia.Boble 
piece  has  been  so  greatly  injured  in  cleanmg,  that  the  most  delicate 
teaches  of  the  pencil  are  obliterated  j  and,  in  some  parts,  the  in- 
tention of  the  painter  is  alone  to  be  discovered. 

The  ooliection  of  paintings  at  this  castle  has  long  constitated 
one  of  its  principal  attractions }  and,  as  regards  portraits,  is  still 
entitled  to  attentive  Examination  5  but  many  of  the  best  pictures, 
on  subjects  of  more  general  interest,  have  been  removed. 

The  Gallery  is  about  180  feet  in  length,  but,  like  many  similar 
apartments,  designed  in  a  past  age  for  parade  and  the  dance,  rather 
than  the  judicious  display  of  jHCtnres,  is  greatly  disproportionate 
in  width.  The  numerous  portraits  which  decorate  these  walls, 
act  as  empbatical  memorials  of  the  leading  events  in  the  history  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  early  part  of  that  which  followed. 
The  representations  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  royal  race  of  Stuart, 
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and  fh/t  Imily  and  alliances  of  the  noble  owners  of  the  cude,  so 
greAtly  distingaished  in  state-transactions  doriag  the  feigss  of 
thosot princes.    The  following  are  the  {Nrinoipal  portntte.* 

Ckarlei  L  in  rich  robes  of  state.  The  face  pak,  and  the  whole 
countenance  exhibiting  its  nsual  attrihnte^— that  of  melan^^oly, 
rendered  touching  by  dignity  of  expression,     f^amd^fck, 

Queen  Henrietta' Muria,  said  to  be  by  Vandyck,  bat  probdUy 
a  copy  by  Gandy^  a  pnpil  of  that  artist,  who  was  brought  to  Ire- 
land by  the  Duke  of  Ormonde^  and  is  believed  to  haTe  e«ecited 
Bumy  pictures  under  his  patronage. 

Charles  It,  in  rich  robes. 

Jamee  IL  wearing  a  hat  and  feather. 

William  III.  in  splendid  robes  of  bine  and  gold«t 
•     Qaeen  Mary.  The  dress  blue  and  ermine,  trimmed  with  roses. 

Queen  Anw,  in  robes  and  the  collar  of  the  garter. 

The  above  are  all  full-length  portraits. 

JameBs  first  Duke  of  Ormonde,  in  robes  of  the  order  of  tike 
garter ;  full  length.  The  name  of  this  distingnished  nobkmaa  is 
blended  with  the  history  of  his  sera,  and  his  character  and  fortmes 
need  no  explanation  or  comment  in  the  present  place.  The  coaa- 
tenance  evinces  deep  thought  and  penetration,  assuming  an  air  of 
severity  from  the  habit  of  command.  $ 

*  For  much  asBistance  in  enumeratini^  and  describing  the  principal 
portraits  in  the  gallery  at  Kilkenny  Castle,  the  author  is  indebted  to  the 
Chevalier  de  Montmorency. 

f  King  William  III.  dined  in  KUkeany  CatUe,oB  the  19th  of  Aagatt, 
1690,  with  James,  second  Dake  of  Ormonde.  The  Castle,  which  had  re- 
cently been  eTacoated  by  the  adherents  of  the  deposed  monarch,  had  been 
preserved  in  good  condition  by  the  French  general,  Count  de  Laazsn,  who 
commanded  here  for  King  James  II.  At  his  departure,  the  Count  is  said, 
by  G.  Story,  to  have  surrendered  the  building  to  its  owner  with  full  cellars, 
as  well  as  in  good  repair. 

X  There  are  in  the  Castle  several  portraits  of  the  first  Duke  of  Or- 
monde, representing  him  at  dilTerent  periods  of  life.  The  expression  of 
countenance  ascribed  to  the  picture  above  noticed  is  perceptible  in  each ; 
mingled  with  some  touches  of  melancholy  in  the  advanced  stages  of  life. 
We  know,  however,  that  no  unmanly  dejection  crept  on  the  character  of 
the  Duke  of  Ormonde.    He  remained  self- dependant,  and  even  conrted  by 
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-  TWfMw^  Bmi  ofOtwnfy  ddest  B<m  of  James^  first  Dnke  of 
<XiMMb»  m  tke  faU  drese  costame  of  the  order  of  the  giffter. 
Whole  length.  This  exoeUent  noUenuaij  one  Of  the  most  die- 
tiiignislied  characters  of  his  illnstrions  honsl^,  iraa  bom  in  the 
castle  of  Kilkeimy,  on  the  8th  of  Jdy,  1634.  His  character,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  is  thus  drawn  by  Sir  Robert  Sonthwdl, 
afterwards  secretary  of  state  to  William  III.  **  He  is  a  yonng 
man  with  a  very  handsome  face  $  a  good  head  of  hair ;  well  sef ; 
▼ery  good-natnred  j  rides  the  great  horse  very  well ;  is  a  ve^ 
good  tennis-player,  fencer,  and  dancer  \  understands  mostc,  and 
plays  on  the  guitar  and  lute;  speaks  French  elegantly;  reads 
Italian  fluently;  is  a  good  historian;  and  so  well  versed  in  ro- 
mances, that  if  a  gallery  be  full  of  pictures  and  hangings,  he  will 
tell  the  stories  of  all  that  are  there  described.  He  shnts  up  his 
door  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  studies  till  midnight : 
he  is  temperate,  courteous,  and  excdlent  in  all  his  behaviour.*'  • 

For  a  comprehensive  narration  of  the  chief  events  in  the  bio- 
graphy of  this  accomplished  nobleman  (the  Sidney  of  his  age)  we 
Misr  the  reader  to  the  account  presented  by  Lodge  and  ArchdaH, 
(under  the  article  of  Mscount  Mountgarret) ;  but,  as  a  powerfkl 
degree  of  interest  is  created  by  the  contempbtion  of  his  portrait, 
it  must  be  desirable  to  state,  in  this  place,  some  few  leading  par- 
ticnlars  concerning  a  career  so  distinguished.  After  a  rapid  mili- 
tary preferment,  the  consequence  of  his  merits,  he  was  created  a 
member  of  the  Irish  house  of  lords,  in  166V ;  and,  when  brought 
by  the  commons  to  the  bar  of  that  house,  an  order  was  made, 
"  thw,  by  the  consent  of  the  earls'  bench,  the  Earl  of  Ossory 

nanji  as  well  u  very  generally  respected,  when  deprived  of  royal  favoar. 
lo  the  draigring-room,  when  no  longer  noticed  by  the  king  (Charles  II,) 
we  are  told  that  *'  his  virtues  and  conciliating  address  attracted  a  little 
circle  around  him,  of  those  who  were  independent  of  the  court.  On  such 
an  occasion,  the  king,  not  daring  to  shew  him  any  civility,  was  abashed 
and  confounded.  **Sir,'*  said  the  proaigate  Buckingham,  "I  wish  to 
know  whether  it  be  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  that  is  out  of  favour  with  your 
miyesty,  or  your  miyesty  with  the  Duke  of  Ormonde ;  for,  of  the  two,  you 
necm  most  ont  of  countenance.**    Leland,  vol.  iii   p.  470. 
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iMicMild  be  placed  abore  dl  of  that  degree.**  In  lihe  yene  1^64, 
and  l6Mt  he  was  deputy  to  his  father,  as  lord-Heutenant  of  Tr»- 
4aiul|  and  in  1^2>  he  was  elected  a  Imight  of  the  garter,  as  an 
adcno^ndedgment  of  the  deserved  repntation  he  had  gained  whilst 
oomuander  of  the  Vidxnry  ship  of  war.  In  1673,  he  was  laade 
rear-admiral  of  the  blue  squadron;  and  in  the  engagement  with 
the  Dutch  fleet,  which  took  place  shortly  after,  he  acted,  ssys 
Anthony  i.  Wood,  "  gallantly,  beyond  the  fiction  of  a  romanoe." 
He  wasy  subsequently,  made  rear-admiral  of  the  red,  and  displayed 
thia  union  flag,  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  whole  fleet,  in  the 
absence  of  Prince  Rupert.  In  July,  1677  >  he  joined  thePiriiice 
of  Orange,  at  the  siege  of  Gfaarleroij  and  in  the  following  yem* 
was  appointed,  by  that  prince's  patent,  major-general  and  com- 
flsander  In  chief  of  the  English  brigade  in  the  pay  of  the  States. 
In  the  campaign  of  this  year  he  obtained  great  glory,  fhim  his 
conduct  at  the  battle  of  Mons,  in  which  the  Mareschal  de  Lnxem* 
benrg  was  compelled  to  retreat.  This  distinguished  nobleman, 
whose  genius  was  calculated  to  shine  in  any  age,  died  of  a  Isver 
at  Whitehall,  on  the  SOth  of  JxAy,  1680,  almost  to  the  equal  grief 
of  his  fiither,*  a»d  of  the  country  to  which  he  afforded  so  blight 
an  ornament.  His  remains  were  conveyed  to  the  Ihmily  vaah  ia 
the  cathedral  ofKillBenny. 

Ameiw  de  Nassau,  CtrnmUss  of  Oaary,  wife  of  the  dyove 
nobleman  5  a  pleasing  three  quarter  portrait,  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller.    This  lady  was  daughter  of  Louis,  Lord  of  Beverwent, 

•  The  filial  attochraeat  of  tiw  ead,  aad  the  detenained  gallantry  of  Us 
spirit,  are  memorably  recorded  ia  the  following  passage  of  history.  Whea 
an  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  by  the  ibSubodb 
Blood,  the  earl  suspected  that  the  design  originated  with  Villiers,  the  last 
Duke  of  Buckingham  of  that  name.  **  'While  Buckingham/*  writes  Leland, 
**  stood  near  the  king,  the  earl  advanced  with  his  eyes  glaring,  and  hb 
aspect  inflamed  with  indignation,  *  My  lord,*  said  he,  in  a  low  and  snllea 
voice,  '  I  well  know  that  you  were  at  the  bottom  of  this  late  attempt  of 
Blood.  Take  notice  $  should  my  father  come  to  an  untimely  or  violeat 
death,  I  shall  consider  you  as  the  assassin  :  I  shall  pistol  you,  though  you 
stood  behind  the  king:  I  tell  it  you  in  his  migesty's  presence,  that  yoa 
may  be  sure  I  shall  keep  my  word.*'    Leland,  vol.  ill.  p.  400. 
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Averqn^ae,  &Qi.  Mtural  son  of  tb^  celdt»ltt«d  Prince  Bilaiirice, 
of  Orange.    Sba  left  isaiie  by  the  Garl  ^  088ory»  James^  efG«nd 
Duke  bf  Ormobda^  Charles^  Earl  of  Arrao^  and  thr^  d^ughterq. 
Janmst  ^ectmi  Duke  0/  Qrm&tide^ 

^aiier,  late  Marqueee  of  Ormonde-,  hk  parliamentary  rob^8 
ofver  the  nniform  of  his  regiment  (the  Kilkenny  militia)  ai^d  wear- 
ing the  collar  of  the  ord^  of  8t,  P^idc.  His  lordffh^  dying 
withont  issne  in  16M,  the  earldom  of  Ormonde  and  Oaaory  has 
devolved  on  his  next  brother^  James^  who  at  present  ei^oys  this 
diatinguished  title. 

A  head  of  Cardinal  fFolsey  (small) .  This  portrait  is  peculi- 
arly i^ropriate  to  its  situation^  as  the  cardinal  was  an  important 
poUtical  friend  of  the  Ormonde  femily. 

Mary  Butler,  Duttheie  of  De/owMre,  three  qnarter  size  :  said 
to  be  painted  by  Vandyck.  This  lady  was  danghter  of  James> 
first  Dttke  of  Ormonde^  and  Elizabeth  Preston^  danghter  of  Pres- 
ton^ Earl  of  Desmond, 

AwM  Hfde,  Duckese  of  York,  in  an  elegant  dress  of  brown 
aatin^  open  at  the  neck.  A  fine  three  qilarter  portrut,  by  Sir 
Pater  Lely. 

James,  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  King  James  II.  his  bonnet 
in  his  hand.    Three  quarter  size. 

Sir  fFUliam  Pomtx,  represented  in  a  close  black  vest>  belt 
and  sword^  bonnet  and  white  feather.  The  date  of  this  picture 
is  1535.  The  style  is  extremely  hard^  and  the  whole  destitute 
of  relief  from  light  and  shade. 

Elizabeth,*  Lady  Tkurleee,  in  a  black  dress,  and  in  the  atti«- 
tnde  of  liftbg  her  veil  with  the  right  hand,  to  uncover  her  face, 
which  evinces  considerable  beauty.  A  good  half*length  portrait. 
This  lady  was  daughter  to  Sir  John  Pointz,  of  Acton,  and  wife  of 
Thomas,  Viscount  Thurless,  eldest  son  of  Walter,  eleventh  Earl 
of  Otmonde,  by  whom  she  became  mother  to  James,  first  l>ake  of 
Ormonde.  After  the  death  of  the  viscount  (who  was  drowned 
in  bis  passage  from  England,  in  1619),  her  ladyship  married, 

*  In  an  inBcription  on  the  frame  of  the  picture,  the  name  of  thit  lady 
Is  erroueoutly  writtea  IleUn, 
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seooBdly,  George  Mathew,  Esq.  a  gentlemaB  of  WakSj  wli(^ 
afterwards  seated  his  hmilj  at  Thnrless,  in  the  coaaty  of  T^ipe* 
rary^  under  the  auspices  of  the  house  of  Ormonde,  a&d  had  tlie 
foundation  of  the  respectable  line  of  Mathew,  of  ThoanalowBj 
now  Earls  of  Llandaff. 

Richard  de  Burgh,  supth  Earl  of  Claamehofd,  In  the  ooetnae 
of  the  reign  of  James  I.  This  nobleman  was  the  elder  of  the  two 
sons  of  Sir  WiUiam  De  Burgh,  brother  and  eventoal  heir  of 
Richard,  snrnamed  of  Kintaie,  the  fourth  earl.  He  married  Lady 
Elizabeth  Butler,  seventh  daughter  of  Walter,  elerenih  Earl  of 
Ormonde. 

fFentwarth,  Earl  of  Strafford;  a  fine  and  interesting  portiait. 

Countesi  ofClancarthy,  painted  by  fFrtghi,  A.  D.  1679.  This 
very  pleasing  half-length  portrut  is  marked  by  an  admirable  qwit 
of  truth  and  nature.  The  character  represented  is  that  of  matronly 
good  humour,  dbpensing  family  peace  by  habitual  smiles  ^  and  bo 
formality  of  attire  can  direst  this  amiable  figure  of  its  easy  air. 
Ellen,  or  Eleonora  Butler,  the  lady  represented  in  this  picture, 
was  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas,  Viscount  Thnrless,  and  sister  to 
James,  first  Duke  of  Ormonde.  8he  married  Donongh  Mac 
Carthy,  Earl  of  Clancarthy,  and  died  in  April,  1689,  at  the  ige 
of  seventy  years. 

James  Graetn,  or  Graham,  the  first  and  celebrated  marquem, 
and  fifth  Earl  of  Montrote.    A  fine  head  by  Fandyck. 

Elizabeth  Butler,  Counter  of  Chesterfield,  )uM-Unph.  Eldest 
daughter  of  the  first  Duke  of  Ormonde,  and  second  wife  of  Phil^ 
Stanhope,  second  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 

Mrs,  Knott,  a  three  quarter  length,  by  Sir  Godfrey  KmeUer, 
A  beautiful  woman,  attired  in  red,  with  a  brown  vdl.  Mn. 
Knott  is  believed  to  have  been  the  mistress  of  one  of  the  Dukes 
of  Ormonde. 

Shr  Roger  O* Sheaghnessy ,  of  Gort,  in  the  county  of  Galway. 
The  hair  and  beard  red,  profuse,  and  much  neglected.  Hie  coun- 
tenance bold,  independent,  and  not  free  from  a  d^ee  of  ferodeBS 
expression.  Sir  Roger  is  attired  in  armour,  and  the  whole  <tf 
the  aspect  and  circumstances  of  his  portrait,  exhibit,  in  stroag 
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iMeuMnta^  the  Irish  chieftaiti  of  the  seventeenth  ceatmy.  He 
was  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Dermod>  diief  of  the  name  3  and 
married  Gylea^  or  Jalia^  daughter  to  Coraac  Mac  Cartby,  Licnd 
Muskerry. 

UUok  d0  Burgh,  snrnamed  the  greats  Marquee  of  Clfmrickard, 
Mid  Earl  of  St.  Alban's,  in  England.  This  noblenum  acted  a  con- 
spicaoos  part  in  the  political  and  military  contests  of  the  seven- 
teenth  €entnry>  and  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  consistent 
loyalists  of  his  time.  In  the  year  1650,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
king  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland^  and  made  several  attempts  to  as- 
semble an  army  in  Uie  field,  but  was  defeated  in  his  measures  by 
the  disaflbction  of  his  officers.  Being  at  length  driven  ont  of 
Iceland,  where  bis  estate  of  j^9,000  a  year  was  seized  and 
sequestered,  he  retired  to  his  inheritance  at  Somerhill,  ia  Kent^ 
where  he  died  in  July,  1657>  and  was  buried  with  his  father.  Earl 
Ricbird,  at  Tunbridge.  His  lordship  is  painted  in  armour,  with 
a  loi^  beard,  which  he  is  said  to  have  let  grow,  in  consequence 
of  a  vow  he  made  not  to  shave,  or  indulge  in  convivial  pleasure, 
until  he  witnessed  the  restoration  of  the  royal  line  of  the  Stuarts ; 
a  happiness  which,  as  we  have  shown  above^  it  was  not  hu  lot 
to  experience. 

Hanora,  Duchess  o/Berwich,  second  daughter  of  William,  se- 
venth Earl  of  Clanrickard.  She  married  first,  the  celebrated  Patrick 
Sarsfield,  General  in  Ireland  of  the  forces  of  James  II.  created 
Earl  of  Lucan,  after  the  abdication  of  that  prince ;  and  secondly, 
in  1695,  in  the  chapel  of  the  castle  of  St.  Germains,  near  Paris, 
then  the  residence  of  the  dethroned  Stuart,  James  Fitijames, 
Duke  of  Berwick,  peer  and  marshal  of  France,  eldest  natural  son 
of  James  II.  by  Arabella  Churchill,  sister  to  John,  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. 

Such  are  the  principal'portndts  in  the  gallery.  Distributed 
through  various  other  apartments  of  the  castle  are  also  the 
following  portraits,  entitled  to  notice. 

7^ina«Bti</0r,ofiiri/cii«A,  nephew  to  the  firstDnkeof  Ormonde. 
He  was  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot  in  the  army  of  James  II.  and 
married  the  Lady  Margaret  De  Burgh,  eldest  daughter  oi  William, 
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Earl  of  Claaviokard^  by  whom  he  h«4  tbm  wofM,  wli»  tML  ditd 
vifthaiit  isBue,  and  five  daogbters^  Upon  the  esftiiictioii  of  Mm 
Innch  in.  the  male  line  J  thafiuidlyctf  Gairyrkktt  b^oaiae  cbief 
of  the  hoQBe  of  Butler. 

Mary,  the  secml  9infe  0fj0m0f,  tke^Mond  Dmks  e^Ormmde, 
aad  her  two  danghters.  Lady  ElizabeUir  and  Lady  Mary  BoAer. 
Her  Grace  waa  daughter  of  Henry,  the  first  Dake  of  Beualnt. 

ChtafhB  Butler,  Earl  qf^rraa,  jamget  son  of  Thomas^  Earl 
of  Oasory,  and  brother  of  JametA  second  Dolce  oi  Ormonde. 
Represented  in  a  bhie  conrt-^reasj  sword^  he.  Wb  Locdikip 
ifuuaried  Elizabeth^  fourth  dangfaler  of  Thomas,  Lord  Grew  of 
Stene,  but  dying  wiUwat  issne  in  175a,  at  the  age  of  dglity-eiglity 
was  sncceeded  in  his  large  estates  by  his  next  male  hekr,  Wattttr 
Qntler,.  of.  Gnrryricken,.  Esq. 

fFaker  Butler,  of  Garrffrkben  and  KUeaeh,  Eeq,  &thcrto 
earl  Jolmj  and  grandfather  to  the  late  marquess  and  to  the  prescmt 
Earl  of  Ormonde.p-'-Ooncerning  the  descoit  and  iiusaily  allianges  of 
this  gentleman,  it  may  be  desirahle  to  state  the  fcdlowing  brief 
p8rticnlars.*^Walter,  the  ddest  son  of  Colonel  Richard  Butler  «f 
Kilcash  (brother  to  the  first  Duke  of  Ormonde)  married  the  Lady 
Mary  Plunkett,  only  daughter  of  Christopher,  second  Eaii  «f 
Fingallj  by  whom  he  had  diree  sons.  Thomas,  his  successor  nt 
Kikashj  John;  and  Christopher,  titular  archbishop  of  Cashdl. 
John  Butler,  Esq.  the  aeccmd  son,  was  seated  at  Garryricken,  and 
ipsmed  Frances,  daughter  to  George  Bntl^  of  Balyraggett,  Bsq» 
of  the  house  of  Mountgarrett,  by  whom  he  had  an  only  son, 
Walter,  the  subject  of  this  portrait.  This  Walter  mariied 
Eleanor,  eldest  daughter  of  Nicholas  de  Montmorency-Morrca, 
second  son  of  Sir  Jdbn  Mcrres  of  Knockagh-castle,  Bart.  By 
this  marriage,  he  had,  besides  two  daughters,  one  son,  John, 
vho  «r8S  resto»rod  by  hia  late  Majesty  GboKge  ILL  to  the  kara- 
dilary  peen^e  of  hia  apc^ptor^  foff^tod  by  the  attainder  of 
the  last  Duke,  and  died  Earl  of  Opionde.  and  Oasory. 
.  Sir  Niokoloii  Sh  JdmUmoHmy-Mfinm,  Bart.  favother-in*law 
to  the  abo?e  named  Walter  Butler,  Esq.  This  portrait  is  in 
French  crayoii,  and  itepresents  a  handaome  maa>  atayon^id 
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pcaod  0t  UA,  kriiiM  10  s  pkiji  fourlrt  confi  aad  htaat  vrincHiF. 
The  fertanes  of  ^ia  ggntiumwi  wete  attended  vSlk  lope  peei^Mi* 
ritles  worthy  of  notioe.  He  entered  tltel^fiddiHrdce  as  acftdoty 
in  the  year  ITid^  bong  then  sixteen  yean  of  age.  At-t^i  batHe.  of 
FoBtenoy  ke  oommnded  a  oosquny,  and  bijj^Iy:  dis<pgniEd|ed 
himself.  In  1756,  he  was  iientenant-cokinri  of  the  vegimeDt 
of  Loxd  Bnlkdey^  Irish  brigade,  bnt  retared,  in  disgnaib,  in  I^  W» 
He  was  sAorwaids  nanied  UeQtena9t«-eol(mel>  ^JUi  mitfi,  under 
Ihe  Dnc  da  Ghoisoil,  of  (be  royal  castle,  of- Aniboiae^  in  whick 
ci^  he  died,  in  tlie  early  part  of  tbeiFrench  Rerolnlien.  Hm 
hoiTorst  perpetrated  at  that'pen0d>  sftd  particularly  the  eausentbnn 
of  Lonift  XVL  and  Maria-Ant<Mnette,  preyed  so  deeply  on  his 
naind,  that  he  made  a  vow,  ounilar  in  character  to  diat.noticed  fai 
oar  account  of  the  Marqeess  of  ClaBridkard}  namely,  to  let  -Us 
beard  gtoWj  in  token  of  bu.  Borrow,  nntil  the  restontion  of  the 
Be«ri)on6 1  The  event  so  aidently  wished  be  was  doossed^  Kbe 
Listtoble  prototype,  not  to  witness.  Sir  Nicholas,  died  AaiA  tim 
yjear  1796$  and,  at  the  time  of  his  deoeaie^  his  beard  cavereA 
Bsarly  ihe  whole  of  his  cheat. 

JSkoMT  De  MotttmareneyrMorrei,  Counieis  ^Otnumde.  A 
fine  hslf  length.  Her  ladyship  is  habited  in  bine  and  whiterobes, 
with  a  mff  of  white  lace  -,  her  hair  closely  combed  np  from  the 
forehead,  and  ornamented  with  diamonds,  having  a  rose  at  her 
breast  and  a  lapdog  on  her  knee.  This  lady  was  elder  sister  of 
Sir  Nicholas  De  Montmorency-Morres,  Bart,  mentioned  above, 
and  wife  of  Walter  Bntler,  Esq.  by  whom  she  was  mother  of  John 
Earl  of  Ormonde  and  Ossory.  It  was  chiefly  through  her  exer- 
tions and  jndicions  conduct,  that  a  reversal  of  the  attainder  which 
affected  this  peerage  was  obtained  from  the  crown,  and  that  both 
she  and  hoe  son  were  restored  to  the  family  dignities.  Her 
ladyship  died  in  1794,  and  has  left  abandant  proofs  of  a  mascnfine 
miderstanding  and  genins,  united  to  a  winning  coortesy  of  man- 
ners, and  the  softer  virtnes  of.  her  sex.  In  the  annals  of  this 
noble  honse  she  may  be  not  unaptly  compared  to  the  celebrated 
Conntess  of  Ormonde,  Lady  Margaret  Fitzgerald,  wife  of  Peter 
Earl-  of  Ormonde  and  Ossory,  whose  name  occurs  in  several 
pages  of  our  work. 
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Tlw  wittdom  of  tlie  gallery,  aad  of  sevenil  other  prindpai 
aptrtnento^  adnit  Boble  sod  captifatiiig  vkwB  over  Ow  dty 
and  a  groat  estaat  of  landBcape.  KilkeBBy,  from  theao  windoars, 
ataads  diapkyod  with  peculiar  falicityj  all  ita  attractive  UaOd- 
nga  beiBg  exhibited  in  fine  combinations,  wfaiiat  the  meaner  paita 
are  afant  from  obacrvatioo.  The  author  of  the  PhUoaophicnl 
Survey,  breaking  into  admiration  at  the  recollection  of  thia 
proapect,  quaintly  observes,  '^  that  the  sobjacent  town  looks  as  if 
it  had  been  bnilt  merely  to  be  looked  at!'*  Parsning  a  comparison 
between  the  views  from  this  place  and  from  the  castle  of  Windsor, 
he  continues,  *'  not  Eton's  spires,  not  Cooper's  classic  hill,  not 
CUefden*sgay  alcoye,  nor  Glostcr's  gayer  lodge,  can  fwnish  sndi 
a  lavish  variety  to  the  Isndscape-painter  as  tiiese  Hibernian  scenea. 
There  nature  has  punted  with  her  moat  correct  pencQ,  here  ahe 
haa  daahed  with  a  more  careless  hand,  l^s  is  the  frndfol  and 
tey  aketch  of  a  great  master,  that  the  tended  and  finished  woik 
of  a  studious  composer."  The  congregated  selection  of  anUteo- 
tural  objects  in  the  city  j  the  windings  of  the  river  Nore  through 
a  country  unequal  in  every  part,  but  picturesque  in  all ;  and  the 
fluctuating  outline  of  the  hills  and  mountains  in  the  distance;  do, 
indeed,  present  a  scene  of  surprismg  beauty,  variety,  and  magni* 


Thk  Cathbdbal  of  St.  Cj^nicb. 
This  strnctpre,  dedicated  to  St«  Canice,  forms  the  cathedral 
church  of  the  diocess  of  Ossory.  The  see  of  Ossory  (as  we  are 
informed  by  Ware  and  his  authorities),  was  first  planted  at 
Saiger,  or  Sager,  now  called  St.  Keiran's,  or  Seikyran^  distant 
nearly  four  miles  from  the  town  of  Birr.  By  the  same  writers 
it  is  said  that  this  event  took  place  about  the  year  403,  which 
was  thirty  years  before  the  arrival  in  Ireland  of  St.  Patrick. 
The  see  was  removed  from  Sager  to  Aghaboe,  in  the  district  at 
present  termed  the  Queen's  County  ^  but  the  date  of  the  transla-^ 
tion  is  not  ascertained.  "  Possibly,"  says  Ware,  "  it  was  in  the 
year  1052;  for  in  the  MS.  annals  of  Leinster,  under  that  year, 
we  meet  with  this  passage:  '  A  church  was  built  at  Achadboe, 
and  the  shrine  of  Canic  placed  in  it.'  "  The  see  was  again  trans- 
lated from  the  latter  place  to  Kilkenny,  by  Felix  O'DuUany,  or 
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Ddiuy^ydMHittbeeMlof  the  rcigttef  Henry  iL  when  it  kai  e?«r 
rince  remanied.  Mr.  Harris  obMnres,  **  tbat  ^ait  see  of  Ossery, 
like  that  of  Meath^  did  not  take  its  naaie  from  any  fixed  i^aee^ 
bvt  from  the  territory  at  large;  and  they  are  the  ediy  two  in* 
vtaaces  of  the  like  in  the  kingdom.** 

The  cathedral  iA  8t«  Canice  is  an  extensive  and  commanding 
pib^  seated  on  a  gentle  eminence,  whence  are  obtained  fine  yiews 
over  the  city,  and  along  the  winding  banks  of  the  ri? er  Nore. 
This  church  is  of  a  crociform  shape,  snrmonnted  with  a  low  tower. 
The  length  firom  eaat  to  west  is  i36  feet,  in  the  dear>  and  ^ 
breadth  of  the  cross,  from  north  to  sonth,  1S8  feet;  ''  dimen* 
.sions,**  writes  Mr.  Harris,  **  which  are  believed  to  exceed  timee 
of  any  other  church  in  Irdand,  excqpt  St.  Patrick**  mnd  Chriat- 
Church,  Doblin.'*  In  the  north  transit  is  a  chapel  dedicated 
.to  St.  Mary,  long  need  as  the  parish  chnrch.  In  the  same  tran- 
eept  may  also  be  noticed  the  remaina  of  a  fixed  atone  sent, 
locally  called  the  chair  of  St.  Kmran. 

It  b  said  by  Ware  that  the  foundation  of  this  cathedral  was 
laid  by  bishop  O'Dnllany,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  and  that  the  bnilding  was  completed  (snhject'to  alterationB  by 
eeveral  future  prelates)  in  the  time  of  Geoffry  St.  Leger,  who  sat 
in  this  see  from  I960,  to  1286.  But  no  antient  docnmenis 
exist  for  ascertaining  the  progress  of  the  architecture,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  examiner  must,  consequently,  rely  on  the  in- 
ternal evidence  afforded  by  the  structure  itself.  We  here  find 
the  feature  of  greatest  antiquity  to  be  the  hincet-shaped  arch, 
as  employed  in  windows,  with  its  usual  accompaniments  in  the 
arrangemeut  of  other  particulars)  and  we,  therefore,  with  con- 
fidence, presume  that  the  oldest  parts  of  this  church  were  erected 
in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth,  century.  The  prelates  of  fol- 
lowing ages,  in  perfecting  or  altering  the  building,  have,  in  no 
instance,  employed  a  splendid,  or  laborious,  modification  of  the 
pointed  style ;  but  the  fabric,  in  every  component  part,  is  re- 
spectable, and,  ID  general  effect,  is  solemn  and  impressive. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  church,  comprising  the  choir  and 
chancel,  is  seventy-sevcn  feet  in  length.    The  bishop's  throne. 
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^AeaoHls,  a»d  Ih^  f alkry  ate  «f  Ttmbltod  Mik|  tIttiAQlehciag 
efSdft^eooiia  lor  a  sedate  aiaiplMty.    At  tUe  eaat^adisaTory 
loftjr  i«riiMiDW>  dividediiitD  tturoft  ii||^  of  the  lancet  foen  ontiie 
^eiCtmir,  twit  M}h  oooyattntfiiit  fiakhikig,  iatenuiUy,  witk  a  txMl 
head.    We  are  informed  by  Ware  that  Bishop  Ledred,  aoaa  «fter 
*thd  year  ldl3^  e3q>eii4ed  large  linma  aa  emheliiahiag  Ida  cathedral, 
«id  particalatfly  in  tUrng  the  wiadaiwa jvritii  eftainedglaaa,    Hk 
liberality  wa^  eainebtly  diapla^ed  hi  thia  eaatem  windoir,  the 
paiatiiiga  <)l  which  i^pneaentad  the  Ustory  o£  Gbriat,  fit)m  the  hvA 
•to  the  ascension.  RiaiuiciAi>  legate  to  the  ratholica  of  Irohad  dar- 
ing the  tronUes  oftheoeveQteeBLthoeQtnryjia  said  toihave  offered 
j&TOO  for  the  glaaa  of  thia  window/wbich^flhr.  was  dedined ;  bat, 
jwhappUy/  the  glass  was  destroyed^  m.l^BO,  bythefanaticaof  that 
j^ftoihy  period;  Som^s  mutilated  flasgaents  were  afterwards  collected 
by  Bishop  Poooclte,  and  placed  in  two  ovals  over  the  weatem  doer. 
*     The  nave  is  divided  from  its  side  .aisles  by  pointed  arches, 
unomamented,  and  supported  by  piUscs  compoaedof  blade  marUe. 
Theiside  aisles  are  lighted  by  pointed  windows,  and  the  body  of  the 
chnncii  by  windows  of  qaatrefoil  ahnpe^  {daced  in  a  decestory. 
In  Ae  side  aisles,  and  between  the  pillars,  are  nnmerooa  altar- 
monuments.    The  long  succesuonof  these  sepaldwal  memortsls 
srids  greatly  to  the  impressive  eftet  of  this  division  of  the  stmc- 
tare;  and  we  hate  rarely  seen  the  interior  of  an  eorlesiastics] 
bidlditig,  which  at  the  same  time  was  so  little  indebted  lo  azchitec- 
toral  effort,  and  possessed  so  imperative  a  sway  over  the  fedinga. 
We  have  already  suggested  that  tUs  fsfaiic  eacperienced  great 
injuries  in  the  wars  of  the  seventerath  century.    The  interior 
long  .remained  in  a  state  of  dih^idation,  and  the  whole  pile  ap- 
peared to  be  rapidly  sinking  into  utter  roin,  when  Bishop  J\)eocke 
was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Ossory,  m  175d.    By  that  prelate 
the  mutilated  and  prostrate  monuments  were  reinstated,  and  the 
i^nrch  repaired  throoghoat.    In  the  performance  of  these  pious 
duties,  considerable  sums  were  emended  fi-om  his  own  revenue, 
and  he   also  procured  subscriptions  to  a  large  amount.    The 
names  of  the  subscribers  are  peserved  on  a  marble  tablet  in  the 
fyofih  transept. 
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fanrestigation.  Tlie^AreefteB^nujoiMi^  a  war)Bi:<rfa9Mi^t|u^ii9 
dyferent  agee^  and  snore  frequ^dy  demand  atteatioo^  on  accoiiii^ 
•f  the  wortk  ^  4ameace  eC  the  deoeMed,.to.wlio4e  lAhes  tbey 
«re  oonBeerated.  Ooj:  Itmila  prevent  06  from  noticing  any  otber 
'  then  the  ilKtot  dtstingntshed  semeB.*  ■  *  ' 

In  th^  GHANCBfc;  C^oiRi  end  NibVfe;  ere  momiie^ita  e^d  iar 
eeription^  to  the  foUowifig,  esieng  etlier  petsone^ 

Richard  Butler,  FhcowU  MountgOrrei.  Tbk  woaitiBent 
we6  erected  by  lite  deceased,  ler  '^  Ueuetf>  hit  encestiorB^  and 
posterity.**  Lord  Monntgarrei  wm  tike  third  viaooiuit,  andwM 
»  dietlngHkbed  etraraeter  in'theiroebleB  of  the  deventeesth'cen- 
tery.    He  dM^  ^ccordfa^  to  Lod^e^  in  1661. 

j4nne  (7oif^fittid<Kfet)ghterof  theEori^^  in<Aft|uin9endwi£eel 
]ylicheelO^>  Bbhoptti^Oekery)«ediniehiUhed,  inber  tweDl|f4;hird 
year>  A.  D.'^74^^  '*  WitUkiitbe  eAme  tomb,  and  lueer  the  Rvnine 
othis  dtOr  wife>  feika  the  moat  jRat.  Mkhmti  C^m^  ^tMM&p  ef 
Ca$hel,  son  to  Sir  Richard  Cox^  Bart,  formeily  high  chaneeUer 
of  tins  kingdom^**  who  died  in  1779.  The  monnment  is  of  white 
HHurble,'  ornamented  with  a  statue  repreeentiDg  Piety,  execeted 
byS^^makers. 

Oti  the  right  of  the  doOr  ieaifinginto  the  chancel,  iii  a  cenota* 
phial  inscription  to  the  memory  of  the  learned  and  exemplary 
RickardPococke,  L,  L.D.  sometime  Bishop  of  Ossory,  and  after- 
wards transkO^ed  to  the  see  of  Meath.  Bishop  Pocecke  died  S^t& 
15tkj  1765 -end  lies  huHedat  Ardbraccaa,  u  the  ciwmty-of  MeaHi. 
The  insctiption  truly  stutes  that  **  he  ^discharged  every  daty  of 
the  pastoral  and  episcopal  office  with  prudence,  vigilance,  and 
fidelity  5  adorning  his  station  with  unshaken  integrity  of  heart  and 
of  conduct  5  attentive  to  the  interest  of  religion,  he  caused  several 

'  ^  A  mmn  geneiU'tnulMript  of  liie  £p6lapln  nayte  leeo  in  (he  werfr 
entidiMl  ^  fipfitaplit  on  HbB  Tombs  in  tlw  CtUhedraldrarcb  of  St.  Cavtee^ 
Kilk«nny,  collected  by  J«lm  0'PheU»,"  &c.  ThU  work  was  poWiihed, 
With  additions  to  thfe  orisioal  MS.  in  1813,  by  Mr.  PtUt  SAm»  a  vory  raipoct-' 
wkU  and  intelligeiit  iahabttant  of  Kilkenny.  a'Phelan*^  M«.  -wiii  dravm 
'  Qp  by  desire  of  Bisbop  Pococke,  and  is  reposited  in  the  epiioepal  palace.' 
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pwroeliial  eknrches  U>  be  rebuilt  withm  bis  diocess.  He  premoted, 
'and  liberally  contribBted  to>  tbe  repair  and  embelliabmeiit  of  ttta 
esfcbedral  ebnrcb,  then  unhappily  faffii^  into  dtecay.  A  zealoas 
eDCOorager  of  every  naefbl  pablic  work^  especially  the  linen  ma- 
nnfacture.  He  bequeathed  a  considerable  legacy  to  the  governors 
of  the  incorporated  society  for  promoting  the  united  interests  of 
industry  and  charity,  within  this  borough  of  St.  Canice." 

Tkoma$  Otwatf,  BUhop  afOsMry,  died  16^-3.  Bishop  Ot- 
way  lies  near  the  west  door. 

In  the  Noan  Thansbpt  awd  Aisle  are  buried  the  following, 
among  many  less  eminent  persons. 

P&tir  Buiteier  (Butler),  eigkih  Ear!  of  Ormonde  tmd  Onmy, 
who  died  96th  August,  1539,  and  Margaret  Fiigfferaid,  Air 
eewUesi,  who  died  **  on  the  ninth  day  of  August.* 

The  **  meet  illustrious  and  noble  iadif,  J^lena  Butler,  danghter 
to  the  most  noUe  lord,  Peter,  Earl  of  Ormonde,  and  pious  countess 
to  tiie  most  magnificent  lord  Donald,  Earl  of  Thomond."  Died 
aecondof  July,  1597* 

«  "  Tbe  detcenduitt  of  this  noUeoan"  obierret  Mr.  Shee,  *  aay 
claim  foar  placet  of  ioterment  within  th»  chnich.  The  Moaatgarreli 
have  two  (one  in  die  choir,  near  the  altar,  and  anothernear  the  censistorial 
court;  there  is  a  third,  for  lady  Ellena,  in  tbe  nave,  and  the  mononeat, 
the  inscription  on  which  we  have  jast  seen.  On  this  tomb,  the  fifiire  of 
the  earl  is  extremely  well  represented  In  black  marble,  at  full  length, 
te  arttoar,  his  sword  hanging  across  his  body,  and  a  dog  at  Us  feet.  Ea- 
tombed  along  with  him  is  hii  lady,  Umrgartt  FUMgtrald,  dmagkier  ^  (he 
E£trl  of  KUdartt  better  known  in  this  country  by  her  Irish  nane,  JTorfty- 
kead  Ohearhodk.  Of  this  lady,  history  has  Uken  particular  notice,  aad 
tradition  relates  extraordinary  anecdotes.  Inheriting  the  lofty  spirit  aa4 
dto  warlike  temper  of  her  ancestors,  Margaret  is  said  to  have  emulated. 
If  not  excelled,  her  lord  in  deeds  of  arms.  Like  the  barons,  in  the  tlmea 
of  the  feudal  system,  she  was  followed  by  numerous  vassals,  well  clothed 
and  accoutared,  forming  an  army  always  ready  at  her  coumaad.  Sha 
had  several  strong  castles  within  the  circle  of  her  territory,  of  which,  that  at 
Ballyragget  was  not  the  least  considerable,  and  a  favourite  residence.** 
Ckinceming  this  lady,  who  was  the  second  daughter  of  Gerald,  eighth  Earl 
of  KUdare,  many  remarks  are  occasionally  presented  in  several  parts  of 
the  present  work* 
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In  the'  SomrH  Trahmpt  am  Aklb  are  monnmeBts^  or  ib- 
soriptiotis^  to  the  following  among  other  persons. 

David  Roth,  tUulMrbiikop  of  0$$ory,  who  entered  on  poaaes'^ 
sion  of  this  see  in  1641 ,  under  the  sanction  of  the  sapreme  coandl 
of  the  confederates.  The  date  of  his  death  is  nncertain,  and 
he  was  not  bnried  in  the  cathedral  of  Kilkenny.  The  cenotaphial 
fflonnmeat'  to  his  memory  is  extremely  cnqoas^  and  is  sud  to 
have  been  executed  by  an  Italian  ecdesiaadc.  In  onr  description 
we  profit  by  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris.  This  mennmeBt  is  ef 
blaek  marble,  and  is  enriched  with  much  scolptare,  inclnAng  the 
paternal  coat  of  arms  of  the  Roths,  bemg  a  stag  trippant,  gnlea, 
leaning  against  a  tree,  vert^  flowers,  foliage,  &c.  PelwesB 
pilasters,  where  formerly  stood  Corinthian  columns,  "  are  two 
imposts,  on  which  an  arch  rests,  in  form  Cff  a  gate,  or  flat  niche; 
and  that  which  represents  the  gate,  is  the  table  npoB  whldi  are 
the  inscriptions.  Over  the  c<niier  of  the  left  impost,  is  CBt  the 
effifpes  of  SaiBt  Keiran,  with  a  mitre  on  hb  head,  a  croBier  in  hia 
hand,  and  hb  name  written  underneath.  Over  the  corner  of  the 
right  impost,  is  the  effigies  of  Saint  Canice,avith  his  mitre  stand* 
iag  at  his  foot,  a  crosier  in  his  hand,  and  a  monk's  hood  upon  his 
head,  with  his  name  underneath.  The  pilasters  support  an  en* 
tablature,  composed  of  an  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice:  the 
frieze  is  adorned  with  roses.  Over  the  entablature  is  another 
table,  on  which  is  cut  the  representation  of  our  Saviour  on  the 
cross,  and  on  each  side  a  woman  weeping.'*  The  arms  and  images 
show  the  remains  of  gilding  and  painting. 

The  inscription  was  absurdly  mutilated  by  order  of  Bishop 
Farry.  The  words  defaced,  as  supplied  by  tradition,  and  copied 
from  the  work  of  Mr.  Shee,  are  here  inserted  in  parenthesis : 

Deo.  Opt.  Max. 

et. 

Memori  DaTidts  epiicopi  Oiaoriensis,  qni 

Hanc  ecdeBiam  cathedralem  eancto  Canico 

Sacran  (prUtIno  coltot  rfettitoit,  beresim 

Schiamaqoe  exiode  emimdaot.) 

Aono  domioi  1649. 

Ortom  cuncta  bugs  repetttnt  mortemq:  requimnt 

Et  redit  ad  nihUam  quodtuit  ante  nihil. 
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.  Near  the  Btaliop's  Covn  h  the  tonb  (if  ...^  £«ffcr^  "first 
Fhemmt  Mauntgarrei,  who  die4  on  the  Smh  of  Bet.  IBfl.  The 
eft^es  of  tba  deceased  are  repireseiitediaanMar,  the' feet  ntttiiig 
4m  a  dog. 

.  ,  Joh^  GrAc$y  Kmgki,  Md  Barmaf  OourM^mn,  and  Omrimm 
f^mifk,  his  w^,  A.D.  1568.  Thia  monameiit  iaBifaaled  bebrecA 
tiie^Q^  aad  aecoM  fliUars^  at  the  eastern  eKtreolity  of  Ae  aoath 
«4eolthena?e.  Tbefecunbentfigdre'cf  the  baron,  **  of  fvHsise, , 
^bui  in-  a  eoaifdete  ewdt  of  mml  anaoar^  with abek  round  his  waist, 
a'ffword'  by  his  sidef,  and  a  dog"  at  kia  feet,  is  very  well  eseeafeed 
ift)falack  marble:  aix apebUes,  isr  boU  ntio  r&Uetfo,  labelled -vith 
acroH)r>  statidr  in.  aidies,  richly  fretesd,  ontheaoorth,  and  a  VSut 
nnHiber  on  the  abnth  vid^  of  thef  tomb.  On  the  western  ade,  or 
head,  the  cracifiliDv,  and  two  attendant  female  fignrea  are  repte* 
acntM;  and  on  Uk^  eastern  side,  or  foot,  a  shield,  bearing  a  fim 
rwupsBt."* 

'  iTtchaUu  fFahhey  BUhop  ofOmwy,  died  IfHiof  Dec.  15%. 

' '  We  regret  that  the  nature  of  oar  -work  does  not  admit  of  our 
cttCering  more  fally  on  an  eieamination  of  the.moniunenta  of  tius 
ciM;hedral>  Beversil  of  which^  evincing  considerable  antiiinitf  ,  «rc 
nMotlced  by  topographical  writers,  and  conld  not  be  kpproprfttoi, 
at%h<e  present  day^  without  great  difficulty.  The  havoc  com- 
mitted* by  the  military  nnder  Cromwell,  who  are  said  to  faa^e 
made  a  stable  of  this  cathedral^  is  perceptible  in  almost  every 
modnment ;  and  several  tombs,  then  overthrown  ormntilated»  have 
now  entirely  disappeared.  Among  these  was  llie  monnment  of 
Thomas,  E&rl  of  Ormonde  and  Ossory,  erected  by  Nicbolaa  Stone, 
kt  the  expense  of  ^^400,  concerning  which  an  extract  of  Sloae^s 
Journal  has  been  published  by  Lord  Orford. 

The  following  prelates,  here  buried,  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
above  selection  of  monuments.  Their  names  and  places  of  ae* 
pnlture  are  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Ledwich.    '^  Buhop  Honfall^  m 

«  Statistical  accouat  of  Tallaroan  paritb,  p.  667 ;  in  which  work  an 
many  particalan  respeoUnif  Sir  Jobn  Grace*  and  other  memlien  of  iiis 
distinguished  family,  whose  antient  placo  of  burial  was  in  this  cathedral* 
charch. 
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nuhe  of  Yofkshtte,  iM  ia  l(K»,  aad  is  bated  in  the  cbwdi, 
wilh  a  nonumoittil  stoae^  l«id  flat  qd  the  floor***  His  only  aoa^ 
Sir  Cyprian  Honfall  of  iDnbhnagg,  had  an  only  ckBd  Joan» 
maivied  to  OUter  Grace,  of  CkMirtotowa.  «^  BUk^  frUiUuM  is 
interred  on  tke  soafth  side  of  the  chaaceL  Bkk»p  M^tUion  near 
St.  Mlry*s  chapel.  Bishtp  Si.  Leger  near  Mapilton.  JKfl^ 
Zf^ecf  on  the  north  ttde  of  the  high  altar.  AwAipibi^belbro 
the  akar.  Bukop  D'H^diam  ia  a  chq^  at  the  west  end  of  the 
cathedral.  jBifA<9»(?4|^My  in  a  chapel  on  thenorth  side  i^  the  choir.*' 

The  buial-yard  of  the  cathedral  is  entered  from  the  toim  by 
a  flight  of  marble  st<^,  and  is  planted  with  trees.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  charch>  at  the  distance  of  six  fetit  and  a  half  from  the 
wall  of  the  soath  transqpt,  is  a  roand  or  pillar  tower,  108  feet  in 
height,  and  47  feet  in  drcnmference.  The  entrance,  which  frees 
the  sonth,  is  narrow,  and  at  the  distance  of  eight  feet  from  the 
ground.  Exclusive  of  this  opening,  there  are  Ave  small  and  square 
apertures,  at  regular  distances  in  the  ascent.  Near  the  Uuft  are  iim 
apertures  of  the  same  kind}  and  a  low  battlement  surmounts  the 
whole.  The  following  more  minute  remsrks  on  this  pillar-tower^ 
are  derived  from  the  descriptive  account  written  by  Mr.  Shoe. 
'*  Interiorily,  there  are  six  offsets  in  the  wall  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top,  equidistant,  and  completely  circular,  each  being  from 
four  to  five  inches  in  depth,  and  exhibiting  morely  so  many  inches 
diminution  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  rising  over  each  similar 
offset.  Thus,  the  wall  at  the  entrance  is  three  feet  six  inches  in 
thickness,  and  at  the  next  offset,  over  the  entrance,  is  diminished 
five  inches,  as  can  be  ascertained,  by  measuring  the  aperture  con- 
nected with  the  offset  3  and  the  wall  rises  with  this  diminution  to 
the  next  ofiset,  when  it  is  again  diminished  four  or  five  inches,  so 
that,  at  the  summit,  the  wall  diminishes  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  inches.** 

An  Epkeoptd  Palace  at  Kilkenny  was  first  erected  under  the 
auspices  of  Bishop  Ledred,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  This 
builiMng  is  said  to  have  been  of  very  moderate  dimensions,  and 
was  much  improved  by  Bishop  Parry.  The  prindpal  parts  of  the 
structure  were  renovated,  with  important  additions,  by  Bishop 
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jaBfc0>  tbairtly  alter  iheiyeur '  1735>  aad  Idi*  pfekee  b  iioir  a  i 
^Mdbas  and  resp«ctabltf>  •  altlMUgli  by  no  tDsaat  a  iptencBd, 
rendence. 

Tfaie  ^^cus  of  Ossory^  says  Wave/  "  eontaiaeth  the  wliale 
emuity^  and  coanly  of  the  city  of,  KQkemiy,  azeepi  tlw  pariabea 
of  Kilt&ocUieU,  Shankill;  Ullardv  Po#OT8town,  and  Oraig.  It 
ako  eonjuDeih^e  pariah 'In  the  King's  cowity -called  Sear-Keran, 
and  the  antire  trarony  of  U^er  Ostoiy^  whieh  if  a  Ml  third  part 
of ihe  Qneen *s county v".  AoooifliBg'toiJQfr*  Qeattfoiit, XhM diocess 
isia^  miles  in  iengfch,  and  9S  niles  in.bfeadth.  The  diaptar  is 
Ibmcd  by  the  dean  5  precentor ;  chaAcaUor;  treaamner;  and 
anshdeaeon^  with  eight  prebendaiies. 

'  The  fallowing  list  of  the  bishops  of  Ossory  is  collected  from 
Ware  and  Harviff/  with  additions  down  to- the  present  Hme.  It 
may  be  premised,  to  the  honour  of  this  see,  as  is  remarked  1^ 
fitr;  Ledwich,  '*  tiiat  two  of  its  bishops  were  lords  joslkeaj  foar 
krds  chancellors  J  three  lord  treaaurers;  three  translated  to  arch- 
biahoprics ;  one  an  ambassador  \  and  one  ohaBodlor  of  the  esdie- 
qoer/.' 

Bishops  of  Ossort. 

Sl  Keiran,  who  is  deemed  the  founder  of  this  bislM^pric, 
and  is  styled*  by  Ware,  the  first  bishop  of  Saiger,  or  Sagir,  which 
place  was  the  original  see  of  the  diocess,  is  said  io  have  died  in 
549.  Between  the  time  of  his  death  and  the  final  translation  of 
the  see  to  Kilkenny,  there  is  great  difficulty,  as  will  be  raadfly 
supposed,  in  adcertainlog  any  resemblance  of  a  chronological  suc- 
cession in  the  names  of  prelates.  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  additioaa  to 
Ware,  has  attempted  this  task.  Hia  intelligence  is  *'  drawn 
from  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  and  other  writers^"  and  he 
proceeds >  in  observance  of  an  opinion  that  '*  the  terms  abbot  and 
bishop  were  used  by  antient  writers  as  synonymous  terms/'  We 
doubt  whether  this  rule  will  admit  of  literal  applicatioai,  whilst  it 
must  be  allowed  that  tiie  terms  were  often  aaedi  urithont  carelnl 
discrimination,  by  early  writers  on  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Ireland.    For  *^  a  sort  of  succession,  although  not  periect,** 
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fiomied  Ml  tQcli  a  view  of  Mtie&t  antlion,  we  refer  to  tlie  works 
of  Wars,  edited  by  Harris,  article  'f-Vkilmf^^t  Olwoi^}**  and 
commence  bur  ennmeratioa  with  the  first  jrinelate  wlio  sat  at  Kil- 
kenay.  

Succ. 

Pelix  O-Dnllany; , 1178. 

Hugh  Rufbs/. l^m. 

]%ter  Mannesiti,  ••.....-... 1919. 

WMam  of  KilkeBny^    ;;..;;;;;;:...,.  1299. 

Walier  de  Brackellv . .                      1239. 

Oeoflfry  of  TuttHI/ 1944. 

Hagh  de  Mapilton>*; ;;;;.;.;:.;} 1251. 

flIIgH  3rd-.  •.;.;.*•.;•;:;;;'.;;.;;; 1957. 

Oebfiy  8t.  Legeryf  ...... ........  19(50. 

Rog^ofWexIbrd)   ....i.;..^ 1987. 

Mteliael  of  Exeter^    ;.;...; 1989. 

Wifliam  Fita  Johiii    .;;:;...;.;..: 1309. 

Rkhard  Ledred;}  .:;;::;.;.;.;:;.....  1318. 

•  Hoeh  A9  MapUtoft  U  Midi  by  Ware  and  Harris,  to  **  ]iaT6  beea  at 
great  ezpfffe^  on.tlie  fahric  of  the.Calbedral  of  8t«€anice,  InioflBacli  that 
he  hath  been  called  the  fonader  of  it*'  He  also  fonaded  lome  prelienda  In 
tbii  cathedral. 

+  This  prelate  is  said,  by  the  writers  last  cited*  to  **  haTe  been  at  greae 
charges  in  putting  the  last  hand  to  the  buUdiog  of  hischorch,  which  Bishop 
MapUton  had  left  iinfioished ;  and  upon  that  account  is  reckoned  the  sa* 
cond  founder  of  the  cathedral.*' ' 

%  In  the  prelacy  of  Richard  Ledred  occurred  the  protecat&on  of  Dame 
Alice  KetUe;  WUliam  Outlaif  s  a  woman  named  PetroaiUa;  andBasUia, 
the.  sister,  or  daughter,  of  Petronillay  for  the  suppoi^d  pi|actica  of  soiaerf  fi , 
Petronilla  was  convicted  and  burnt ;  but  Dame  Alice  escaped,  aa  is  th9ag|^9 
to  England.  William  Outlaw  received  his  liberty,  on  condition  of  cofer* 
Ing  with  lead  St.  Mary's  Church,  in  this  city.  Outlaw,  profiting  by  the 
party  divisions  which  prevailed  among  the  civil  governors  and  the  oM^ 
t»n  of  religion,  turned  prosecutor  in  his  turni  and  Bishop  Ledsed  hiasalfi 
ozperienced  imprisonment,  and  many  other  iaconvenianciea*  I«edf«d^f 
conduct,  although  severely  reprehensible  in  the  opinions  of  SMro  oa- 
lightened  ages,  was  far,  as  is  well  known,  from  being  a  peculiar  initaaco 
of  persecution }  and  we  mutt  not  forget  that,  however  misled  In  this  In- 
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Bocc. 

Jolw  of  TateD«le> .  I860. 

Alexander  BaUoot,   1971. 

Richard  NorthaliB,    1386. 

Thomas  PeTerell, 1S97. 

John  Griffin, ISW. 

John  Waltham, 1390. 

Roger  of  ^pleby> 14m. 

John  Volcan, ....••.••.•;....  1404. 

Thomas  Sndl, »  1405. 

Patrick  Ragged,  or  Ringed, 1417. 

Dennis  O  *Dea, 149  U 

Thomas  Bmrry, 14Sa 

DavidHacket, 146(X 

John  O'Hedian,    1479. 

OUver  GantweU, , 1488. 

MSoBaron, Ifi^v 

JohnBale,* 155^ 

John  Thonery, 1653, 

Christoper  Gaffney 1$66. 

Nicholaa  Walsh, 1577. 

fteaee  by  the  gloomy  IgBonace  sad  wferlty  of  the  tfanot,  ho  was  a  beM- 
Isctor  to  hit  tee,  i*  an  odmirable  poiat  of  view,  by  conatraeting  a  leiideicii 
coBtlgaowi  10  the  cathedral,  thereby  aiTordiOf  the  biahops  of  Owery  u 
oppoTtanity  of  attending  more  immediately  to  tlie  duties  of  tlie  tee. 

*  Thif  ▼olnmittons  and  well-known  writer  eigoyed  the  beneStief  the 
•00  of  Kilkenny  for  icarcely  six  months,  indinf  it  expedient  to  retire frea 
Ireland  shortly  after  the  aceesslon  of  Qnebn  Mary.  He  is  nsnally  styled 
the  arst  protostant  bishop  of  this  dioceas.  An  inTariablo  asperity,  is- 
Jnrions  to  the  best  Interesu  of  religion,  is  observable  throaghont  his  wfitio|if 
bat  we  most  charitably  recollect  that  he  lived  in  times  when  modenUioB 
was  isrely  practiied  by  any  Irish  or  English  writer  on  religions  sabjecth 
A  list  of  his  very  numerons  works  may  be  seen  In  his  book  **  Scriptorei 
illhstres  Miyoris  Britannlm,'*  and  also  in  Ware's  '*  Writers  of  IreUud;* 
p.  SSa— 6.  He  is  said  by  Ware  to  have  died  at  Canterbury,  A.  D.  15(B, 
and  to  have  been  bvried  there.  In  the  nave  of  the  cathedral. 
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See  Facant  mne  monike. 

Svco. 

John  Hon&n^ 1586. 

Richard  Deane, 1609. 

JoDas  Wheeler^ 16 IS. 

GriflSth  Williams,*   1641. 

JohnParry, 167«. 

Benjamin  Parry,    1677* 

MichaelWard, 1678. 

Thomas  O  tway ,  t -• 1^9 . 

John  Hartotonge, ., 1693. 

Sir  Thomas  Vosey,  Bart.^    )714. 

Edward  Tennbon,   ^7^1. 

Charles  Este, 17B5. 

Anthony  Dopping,   1740. 

Michael  Cox, 174*. 

^ward  Maarice, 1754. 

Richard  PoGocke4    ,.  1756. 

•  Blihop  WDllaiDiy  In  common  with  moit  other  prelatei  of  Drelluidy 
and  th«  litter-klDfdom,  experienced  ^eet  Be^erltlee  and  prlTetlonf  dnring 
4he  rage  of  the  civil  wan.  An  account  of  thete  lie  pnbliihed  In  a  work, 
termed  *'  T^  PerMcatioD  and  Opf reniloa  of  John  Bale  and  GriflHh 
W illianwt  Bishops  of  Ossory/'  4to.  1664.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  a  violent  temper,  well  salted  to  the  iron  character  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived.  So  bitter  a  spirit  of  recrimination  b  evinced  in  his  wri« 
HDgs,  that  he  leave*  no  room  for  sympathy  with  his  miseries. 

f  His  prelate,  who,  in  the  leariy  part  of  dto  civil  war%  had  been 
chaplain  to  Sir  Ralph  Hoptoa,  allenrardi  Lord  Hopten,  lived  a  bacheioTf 
and  at  Ins  death  disposed  of  his  property  to  plons  nses.  Among  his  bo* 
^nests  mast  be  noticed  the  foundation  of  a  library,  In  the  church-yard  of 
our  cathedral.  He  is  also  recorded  as  a  benefactor  to  bis  see,  by  oma- 
Montlag  the  chancel  of  the  cathedral  with  its  *'  compasa-ceiUng,"  and  by 
.n  cm  of  ptote  '*  to  the  amount  of  86S  ox*  5  dwt." 

X  We  have  the  pleasure  of  noticing  the  public  and  private  worth  of 

.Ihb  bishop,  whilst  mentloninc  his  monument  in  the  cathedral.    His  wune 

jnaot  be  ever  remensbered,  with  respect,  in  the  bishopric  to  which  he  wan 

jso  eminent  a  benefactor.    His  *'  Description  of  the  East  and  some  other 

Countries,*'  in  two  vols,  folio,  is  a  work  of  known  value.    In  the  intro- 
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80€C. 

Charles  Dodgson, 1766. 

Wniiam  Newcombe^ 1775. 

John  Hotham,  . . .  • : 1779. 

Hon.  William  Beresford^ 1783. 

Thomas  Lewis  0'Beirne> 1795. 

Hugh  Hamikoii/ 1799. 

John  Kea^ey>  .'.....•.... 1806. 

UOBBRT  FoWLfek', . .                   WIS. 

The  Ckmrok  afSi.Mmry  isa  apadoiia  but  plain  stylictiure^  nol 
remarkable  for  -architectural-  interests  •  The  antient  bo&ding  on 
this  site  was  more- extensive  than -the  piment. 

Several  Momastio  FovNDATioNfr  formerly  added  dhmSi  to  the 
importance  and  -dignity  of  this  -oity^  and-  their  remains  are  still 
objects  of  curiosity  apd  interest.  • 

The  most  antient  of  these  establishments  is  the  Hospital^  or 
Abbey  op  8t.  John^  which- was  founded  for  the  r^ef  of  indigent 
poor^  by  William  Marshal  the  ^der.  Earl  of  Pembroke,  about  the 
year  1^11.*  This  institution,  was  well  eudowed  by- the  fopnder, 
and  subsisted  in  considerable  ivp9^  Wtil  the  31st  of  Heary.Y IIL 
when  the  bnildi«gs;  with  thcir.appuitenaaces^  .were  gniii^  to 
the  mayor  and  eititens  of  Kilkenny,  to-  be  held  in  mortmain. 
The  remains  of  this  structure  are  situated  in  St.  John's-street, 
but  retain,  at  the  present  day,  scarcely  any  of  their  original  cha- 
racter. It  is  observed  in  the  Antiquities  of  Ireland  by  Grose,  that 
*^  gitat*  part  of  this  priory  was  deiaolished  to  make  roo^  for  a 
foot  bwraok."  The  abbey-ehurch,  however^  a  very  cnriooa  ftbrie, 
remained  in  a -state  of  picturesque  ruin  until  a  recent  date.  Smce 
the  year  1817>  it  has  been  renovated,  and  adapted  to  the  desirable 

dacdon  to  the  Monmsticoii,  Mr.  Arckdall  ackoowMget,  with  fraCilBde, 
the  literary  and  other  faYours  oooferred  oa  hfaa  by 'Bbhop  9lieaclBi»  m 
whom  he  w«a  demeMic  chaplaid. 

•  111  this  date  we  follow  the  Monaatlcoa  Hihenicuah  p»  30BL  U 
Groie'e  And^.  of  Ireland,  vol  i.  p.  SI » it  is  conteaded,  oa  the  aatherity 
of  the  M onastlcon  Asglicannm,  that  the  fouhdatloa  took  place  aboet  the 
year  IIRiO. 
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poffpoie  of  a  {NurocUal  dmrdh^  voder  tike  direclbfr.o(|  Mr.  Robert-* 
8on^  a  judicious  architect  residing  in  Kilkenny,  who  has  perfonBtd> 
this  task  with  aU  practicable  attention  to  the  anCient  charaeter  of 
the  structure. .  Cbrose^in  desciiibiDg  the  former  state  of  the  ohorch, 
remarka,  that  f'  for  abost  fifty-foar  feetof  the  south  side  of  the 
choir>  it  seema  to  be  alnost  one  window.'*  This  Writer  adds  thaft 
''  the  eaatem  window  is  about  sixteen  feet  wide,  and  thirty  feM 
bin^,  and  is  divided  by  delicate  stone  mnllions."  The  antient 
windows  and  walls  are  partly  worked  into  the  renovated  fiibric  ^ 
but  the  delicacy  of  the  original  design  has,  unavoidably,  expe*- 
rienced  deterioration.  In  the  antient  bnyding,  the  tall  and  slender 
windows  were  replicated  in  such  quick  soeoeasion,  and  brought 
so  near  to  each  other,  that  the  intervals  were  merely  mnllions, 
and  the  whole  was  one  tissue  of  stone  frame  work  and  lights. 
This  curious,  rather  than  estimable,  effort  towards  novelty  and 
lightness  in  pointed  arcfaitectare,  has,  not  inappropriately,  been- 
denominated  the  ImUkthm  of  KUkemny.  Some  highly  interesting, 
though  rude,  specimens  of  sepulchral  monuments  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  of  the  Butler,  Grace,  and  Purcell  fitmilies, 
belonging  to  thb  church,  are  noticed  in  the  MS.  memoranda  of 
General  Vallancey's  Antiquarian  Researches. 

The  Dominican,  or  Black  AbbbTi  situated  in  Iriahtown, 
was  founded  in  the  year  1925,  by  William  Marshal  the  younger. 
Earl  of  Pembroke.  General  chapters  of  the  Dominican  order  were 
hdd  here,  in  the  years  1281;  1802^  1306;  and  1346.  Several 
distinguished  persons  were  interred  in  the  church,  but  the  locality 
of  their  sepulture  is  now  to  be  ascertained  only  by  record. 
William  £arl  Marshal,  the  founder,  was  buried  in  the  choir,  in 
the  year  1931  $  and  Richard,  the  brother  of  that  nobleolan,  who 
was  mortally  wounded  in  battle,  on  the  Corragh  of  Kildare,  wa4 
also  interred  here  in  1234.  Bbhop  Hog^  was  buried  near  the 
ingh.  altar,  in  J  259  5  and  the  remains  <^  Bishop  Cantwell  ^ere, 
also,  deposited  in  this  church,  A.  D.  1596.  On  the  dissolution 
of  monastic  houses,  the  buildings  and  appurtenances  of  this  abbey 
were  granted  to  the  sovereign  ^d  burgesses  of  Kilkenny;  and  it 
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iqppettt  tilit  put  of  the  hbnc  wis  tabteqiMtly  ntid  m  a  ( 
boiiBe. 

The  remains  of  the  sbbej-dmrch  are  eztenstve^  snd  sroof 
considerable   interest.    This   stnotore  was  crooiibnB,-  with  a 
sqoare  tower  rising  from  thecentre^  which  u  stQl  in  good  pi<e- 
servation.    At  the  top  is  a  gradnated  parapet^  ^^9^7  indented 
into  the  sides  of  the  tower^  and  the  angles  sre  sunnonnted  by 
plain  hnt  aspiring  turrets,  w  pinnacles*    The  arddtectore  of  tte 
western  part  of  the  chnich,  and  of  the  south  transept,  ranks 
amongst  the  best  examples  of  the  kind  in  Irdand.    The  windows 
are  in  that  graceful  modification  of  the  pointed  Ibnn  which  pce- 
Tailei  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  their  heads  are  adorned  with 
elaborate  ramifications  and  tracery.    An  end  window,  diyided 
into  five  lights  by  muUions  of  stone,  is  of  very  spadous  proper* 
tions,  commencing  at  not  more  than  one  foot  from  the  grouad, 
and  ascending  nearly  to  the  summit  of  the  buUding.    The  most 
eligible  part  of  this  structure  is  lately  repaired,  and  used  as  a 
Roman  catholic  chapel.    In  the  restoration  of  the  interior,  the 
talents  of  native  artists  haTe  been  employed,  much  to  their  credit; 
and  we  cordially  join  in  the  words  of  some  remarks  inserted  in  an 
Irish  periodical  publication,  by  saying  ''  that  the  whole,  when 
completed,  promises  to  be  ornamental  to  the  city,  and  wiU,  at 
the  same  time,  act  as  a  striking  monument  of  the  good  feeling  aad 
liberality  of  the  age.'* 

The  Fbanciscan  FauBT,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ndve» 
is  supposed,  by  some  writers,  to  have  been  founded  by  Richard 
Marshal,  Earl  of  Pembroke;  but  its  early  history  is  buried  in 
great  obscurity.  It  is,  however,  suficiently  apparent  that  this 
monastery  attained  considerable  wealth  and  in^xNrtanoe.  hs 
rerenues,  as  stated  at  the  dissolution,  were  ample>  and,  so  eariy 
as  the  year  IWT,  a  prorindal  chapter  was  held  withb  its  walls. 

John  Clynn,  an  annalist  of  some  celebrity,  was  a  friar  of  this 
house,*  and  Thomas  Fleming,  also  a  friar,  was  adTaaced  to  the 

*  John  Clyao  is  supposed  to  have  fallen  a  YicUm  to  the  dreaMd  pcsti- 
loace  which  prevailed  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1348^  and  raged  at  Kilkeaaj 
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bishopcie  of  LrigKBn .  ft  Is  said  by  sereral  authors  (see  Ledwich*o 
Antiqs.  of  Ireland^  p.  493-4)  that  William  and  Richard  Marshal^ 
E«rls  of  Pembroke^  were  buried  in  the  church  of  this  friary  3  but 
we  hafe  followed  Mr.  Archdall  in  believing  that  those  noble  per* 
sons  were  interred  in  the  church  of  the  Dominican  abbey.  In 
T^gvd  to  eziBtiBg  monimients^  it  may  be  observed,  that,  after  a 
careAil  iDvestigaCion,  we  conld  find  at  this  place  no  other  inscrip^ 
tloBs  whatever,  Ihan  those  placed  on  funeral  tablets  to  Dr. 
Wffliam  Pnrcell,  who  died.l687>  and  to  a  member  of  the  family 
of  Smith.  The  biitldin|;8  and  appendant  property  were  granted^ 
on  the  dissolution,  to  the  corporation  of  Kilkenny.  In  our  ac- 
count of  the  operations  of  the  besieging  army  under  Cromwell,  in. 
1660,  we  have  stated  some  military  transactions  connected  with 
this  Mary  and  its  predncts. 

The  ruins  of  the  structure  possess  considerable  beauty  and 
Interest.  The  body  of  the  church  is  still  remmning,  but  deprived 
ef  its  roof,  and  is  now  used  as  a  tennis-court  j  at  the  east  end  are 
tlMTdios  of  a  lofty  window,  comprising  seven  narrow  lights,  pro** 
gressively  increasing  in  aMtude  towards  the  central  and  most  as* 
pfring  compartment.  ¥Vom  the  former  centre  of  the  building  rises 
a  tower,  of  light  and  pleasing  proportions,  resting  on  a  pointed 
archway,  the  vaulting  of  which  is  well  groined.  We  are  informed 
by  Archdall,  on  sufficient  auth<Hities,  that  the  new  ckoir  of  this 
church  was  completed  in  1391,  and  that  the  steeple  was  erected 
•hordy  after  1347*  The  area  within  the  boundary-walls  of  the 
iHary-demesne  is  now  used  as  garden-ground,  and  bones  are 
frequently  dog  firom  the  former  cemetery.  Near  the  margin  of 
the  river  is  a  spring  of  water,  exquisitely  limpid,  which  is  termed 
^.  FV!attcis*  Well,  and  was  antiently  femed  for  miraculous  pro« 

with  peculiar  Tiolence.  He  concludei  his  anumU  with  the  followlag  In- 
presf  ive  words :  **  Lest  the  writing  should  perish  with  the  writer,  and  the 
workfaiil  with  the  workman,  I  leave  behind  me  parchment  for  continaia|f 
it,  if  any  man  should  have  the  good  fortune  to  survive  this  calamity,  or 
any  one  of  the  race  of  Adam  should  escape  this  pestilence,  to  continne 
what  1  have  beg ua.*'  A  copy  of  John  Glynn's  chronicle  is  in  the  posse^ 
sion  of  Sir  William  Betbami  Ulster  king  of  arms.  This  chronicle  acts  at 
a  continuation  of  Regan's  Diary ^  down  to  the  year  1348. 
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fettm.    Hone-hamda,  mmI  a  ffisliUeiy^  i»gM$  p«toof  thi 

groaml  fonnerij  beloogiag  to  this  friary. 

The  OaAitxAR-ScBQOi«>  or  Columw,  q£  KilkeBtijrj  i«  w  ifi- 
ilitotion  of  greal|Niblic  iitUity.  A  «'graamai>raclioolew*'  M-ficw* 
ilifornMd  by  Stamhont^  **  was  foaadadln  Ibajwgato^tlhijihiiTdb- 
yiurd  byPeifce^  or  Peter>  Batler,  Erie  qf-  -Owpond  <ai  OaswiCi 
aad  his  wife,  the  lady  Margaret  Fit^cald/ '  Pete  WUl^  aans- 
tine  fellow  of  Orid CoU^gej  Oxtord^  waH adtstiogmhad  aiaater 
elthia  eaiMy  estabUshoieat  $  and  it  may  b*  Nnwrkad  that  fttaai- 
iMtfst  was  himself  educated  at  Kilkeaay,  iiiid«r  Hiia  |ireoeptor. 

la  the  year  1684,  writes  Dr.  Ledwicb,  ".the  Dafca  •f  OraMwda 
graiitcd  a  aew  charter  to  the  College  Ja  miheatty^  of  .a«ertaa 
hoase  ia  JohnVStreet,  with  the  adjaeent  paik^  Isf  a  adMol* 
house.*'  The  dake,  at  the  same  tiiiie>  liMesred  eoiao  rectories 
a^d  tithes  for  the  uses  of  thejestaUiaiMMBt,  and  readered  it  aab* 
ject  to  a  regular  code  of  statates.  These  f*  atatates,  erdera,  aad 
eoastitatloas,"  -have  been  several,  times  poated*  The  natve  af 
the  estabUaboneat^  aeoordiag  to  tiie  intsKtioa  of  the  f»aader»  nuy 
beex|»laiaed  by  the  following  extracts.  Themaater,  vhoialo 
reside  in  the  house  bdoDging  to  the  school,  is^  ia  person^  wilb  Ae 
assistaaoe  of  an  usher,  to  iastroottheecholars  ia  the  Latia,^Qffeck» 
and  Hebrew  langoages,  (which  latter  iangoage  is  not  at  piweat 
taaght)  as  also  in  poetry  and  oratory.  Thechttdren  ^  of  all  aadh 
as  are  atteadmg  in  the  service  of  the  Doke  of  Onaoadep  ahdlp  at 
all  thnes,  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  aad  b«D^s  oft  the  said 
school,  gratis  ;**  bat.  the  master  may  "  demand  Andireoeiva  of  all 
other  scholars,  according  to  the  rates  and  asugea  of  the  ] 
markable  schools  in  Dablin,  for  boarding  aad  schooUa|^ 
chiklren  excepted  whose  pareats  are,  or  weie^  at  the  tiow  of  tiieir 
birth,  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  or  its  liberties,  who 
shall  pay  but  half  price.**  The  bishops  of  Ossory^  Leighlin,  and 
Ferns,  and  the  provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dablin,  for  the  time 
being,  are  appointed  visiters. 

Thia  landable  institiition  experienced  some  changes,  doring  the 
trovbled  state  of  poblic  afiairs  in  the  latter  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century.    King  Jam€s  II.  erected  this  establishment  into  a  royal 
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eMtg^,  cniflfiitinf  of  a  fmHUn,  eight  pfo^bssors,  md  two  Mk0lili«/ 
ifl  tlie  name  of  more )  to  be  caHed  «'  the  Royal  Odlkge  of  St.  Oa- ' 
moe^  KiOceany,  af  the  foaadation  of  King. Jaiaee."  Nevrnlea 
were  thea  drawa  ap  by  Dr.  Phelaa^  the  oatholic  bishop^of  Owery  ^ 
bat  these  were  of  short  pravaleace.  Oa  the  letreat  of  JameSy 
tUa  iastitatieiiy  with  odioa  of  etlll  gteater  importiuiee^  vetamad 
to  the  diaaael  b%m  which  It  had  beetl-coiapaMvely  diverted.    . 

AcoenKag  to  the  origlaei  tenat  of  fooadatioa^  the  amOBt  Was 
10  be  aoauaated  by  Ite  Dakes  of  Onnoade;  bat,  owiog  to.thto  aU 
tainder  el  JaAea;  Dake  of  Onadade,  sa  1715,  the  right  of  pseMiH 
taflon  li^Med  to  the:imyve8t  aad  Mlows  of  Triaity  Orikge,  DaUin. 
AMoagh  the  term  of  Oollegit,  as  applied  to  this  cstaUishmeaft^  la 
eatirdy  a  title  of  eoartesy,  die  gnunmar'^school  of  Kilkeaay  is  a 
distbgaislied  oraaaaot  aad  advaatage  to  tibe  sooth  of  Irelaad,  aad 
demaada  to  Im  aaaied  amoogst  the  chief  pablie  schools  of  the  eM-« 
pire.  The  hoase  having  sank  to  decay  was  lately  rebailt>  by  tha 
aid  of  pailiameatary  grants^i  amoaatiag  to  j£5064*  Hhe  peeseat 
sabstaatial  stractare  is  capaUe<  of  receiviag  eighty  boardiers/  hi 
single  beds  *,  bat  the  aamber.  is  aot  asoally  so  great.  It  is  sita* 
ated  on  low  groand,  near  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  tract  de- 
nominated in  the  deed  of  foandation,  the  park,  is  an  expanse  of 
meadow,  about  three  acres  in  extent.  Amongst  many  celebrated 
persons  .who  have  received  .the  early  part  of  education  at  this 
S€hool,may  be  Bieationed  Swift  {  Coagreve;  Farqnharj  Mr.Haoris^ 
the  oontinnator  of  Ware;  Provost  Baldwin;  and  Dr.  Berlceley^ 
Bishop  of  Gloyne.  Several  of  the  masters,  in  years  approximating 
to  the  boyhood  of  those  distinguished  pupils,  were  men  of  great 
talent  and  respectability.  Dr.  Edward  Jones,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Cloyae,  was  master  of  tMa  school  ia  1670.  Dr.  Henry  Ryder* 
Blaster  ia  1680,  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  KtUaloe. 

Besides  private  schools  in  this  dty,  the  system  of  gratnitoaa 
instruction  is  conducted  on  a  liberal  scale ;  and  here  is,  also,  a 
Roman  Catholic  seminary,  in  which  is  completed  the  education  <^ 
persons  desigaed  for  the  priesthood.  Mr.  Tigh^,  in  ^-his,  sarv^  qf 
this  «ooaty^  observes,  *'  that  a  chatitri^  fooadation-.sraaiklety 
established,  aader  the  form  of  a  Ntmmrfi  of  the  order  of  tiie  pre* 
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■MUtton^  for  ^Irindi  a  lai]ge  sum  of  moMy  v»m  givei  by  a  Mlive 
eC  tke  <d^«  named  Mnrpliy,  and  in  wbick  tirelve  boys,  and  twelva 
girffl  are  to  be  inatrtictod.*'  The  Oharter-tdiool  of  Ki&anny  i« 
dengiied  for  seventy  children. 

The  Camri^Aouae,  which  is  nsed  on  oftctal  Oocaoonai  anch  at 
wpedijwg  the  phice  for  holding  the  aasinet,  for  electing  ike  mem- 
ben  of  pailiament>  for  aMembling  connty  meetings,  ftc.  is  dcnoni- 
Mtod  Ormrn**  M  Ctuth.  It  comprises  the  conrU  of  the  city  and 
fXHinty,  and  is  a  capacloos  and  handsome  stmctare,  reoently  cem^ 
pfeted  by  Mr.  Robertson,  the  ardiiteot,  already  mentioned,*  Tke 
TVaM  is  a  s^ncioos  boilding,  bot  by  no  means  eonsiMcnova  lor 
beanty  <rf  design.  In  tiie  lower  division  is  an  area,  need  as  a 
market«hottse.  One  of  the  prindpal  apartments  is  now  oecapied 
as  a  library,  which  is  sopported  by  sabseriptimi,  and  is  a  proqie- 
fens  aad  pleasing  instance  of  the  increasing  refinement  and  goed 
taste  of  the  bhalntantB. 

Here  vtt  besracks  for  horse  and  foot  soldiers,  the  latter  ef 
■diioh  is  an  extensive  and  substantial  btdkBng. 

The  Theatn  is  a  smali  bat  handsome  fobric,  erected  by  pri- 

*  The  court-h^UM  ttandt  on  part  of  the  site  of  Gr«c«'«  CoMiU^  «ii  extea- 
sive  structare,  sapposed  to  have  been  erected  by  William  le  Gras,  before  the 
eleventh  of  John  (1210).  It  it  certain,  that  the  antient  and  distinsniabed 
fkmily  of  Grace  posBetsed  much  power  and  property  at  Kilkenny,  in  the 
eaily  part  of  the  thirteidttth  ceatury*  William  le  Gras,  tite  suppoi^  fiimi. 
4Br  of  the  fomi^r  oaihaiaed  pile  on  this  site,  was  appointed  for  life  ooa- 
stable  and  ■eaeschal  of  Leinster,  mad  governor  of  Kilkonny.  The  tame 
disnified  officer  it  thought  to  have  erected  ^*  the  antient  tower  and  gate- 
way, commonly  called  Grace's  Gate,  or  Grace's  Pass,  or  Way,  which 
formerly  flanked  the  city  walls  on  the  west"  The  castellated  residence 
of  this  family  in  Kilkenny  is  thus  noticed  in  a  recent  work ;  **  Grace's 
Cattle  wat  dtnatad  between  the  Manhnl't  Castle  and  the  Abbey  of  St. 
.JFraacit,  It  preteated  a  front  of  190  feet,  and  itt  mattive  iMit»*worfct  ex- 
tended to  the  river  Nore,  where  tome  well-cemented  fragments  of  them 
are  still  visible."  For  further  particulars  the  antiquarian  examiner  is  re- 
ferred to  the  **  Account  of  Tullaroan  Parish,"  in  Mr.  Shaw  Mason's  Su- 
"tbtlcal  Survey  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  '*  Hibemia  Dominicana,"  a  scarce 
aad  sorioss  work,  by  Dr.Bnrke,  A.  C.  Bishop  of  Ottoryy  which  work, 
it  amy  be  added,  wat  printod  ftt  Kllkeaay ,  in  1760. 
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vate  sBlwcriptkm  $  «id  tbe  ''Theatrieals  of  KObeBBy/*  hava  ob- 
tained great  fashionable  notoriety  in  the  sontii  of  Irdand.  The 
performers  are  chiefly  amatenra.  The  exhibitions  ninatty  last  fov 
two  or  three  weeks  in  the  anhimn,  and  the  profits  are  bestowed 
on  the  charitaMe  establishnients  of  the  town*  Very  considerabie 
talent  has  been  occasionally  dispby ed  by  several  of  the  perlormera, 
and  the  institntion  is  iM>  desirable,  in  many  poimta  of  view>  thafe 
Ire  are  sorry  to  observe  it  has  been  for  some  time  falling  into  **  Ao 
sear,  the  yeUow  kaf.'^ 

We  have  tfperienoed  pecaKar  pleasure  m  having  occasioii  la 
notice  the  above  gay  establishment,  as  ananiliary  to  the  Ch^arkMe 
/atiiiMftfMoftUsGity.  The  benevolent  leeUags  of  the  inhabitants 
are,  indeed,  ereditably  evinced  in  varioos  efbrta  towards  lesseninf 
the  miseries  of  poverty  and  disease,  akhongh  there  are  stiU  many 
opportunities  for  the  eaereiae  of  public  charity.  The  Infirmmty, 
which  is  the  principal  charitable  establishment,  was  opened  in 
17^^  ufld  is  partly  supported  by  heiiefiMStions  and  annnal  nvb^ 
scriptions.  Here  is  a  Mimae  o/MhtHry,  for  Oie  assistanoe  of  tita 
laborions  indigent,  with  an  attached  hospital  for  ionatica.  There 
are,  likewise,  in  Kilkenay,  several  private  foundations  for  chari- 
table purposes,  chiefly  of  a  limited  character,  and  some  humane 
associations  for  the  assistance  of  the  aged  and  unfortunate. 

The  woollen  manafocture,  in  several  braoches,  has  been  cuki^ 
vated  here  for  many  years,  widi  varying  degrees  of  success;  and 
there  are  many  tanneries,  on  rather  an  extensive  scale*  With 
these  exceptions,  Kilkenny  possesses  no  peculiar  brandies  of 
manufectare,  or  trade,  which  demand  notice.  Two  circumstances, 
however,  of  natural  produce,  connected  with  ita  vicinity,  are 
equally  the  sources  of  local  convenience  and  emolument. 

The  Marble  of  Kilkenny,  well  known  throughout  the  empire, 
is  found  at  the  distance  of  half-a-mile  Drom  the  dty,  towards  the 
south.  Over  the  strata  of  marble  there  is  usually  "  about  twenty^ 
three  feet  of  clay  and  gravel,  between  the  vegetable  mould  and 
the  first  bed.  This  stone,  when  polished,  has  a  black  ground^ 
more  or  less  varied  with  white  marks,  (which  are  said  to  appaas 
more  strongly  from  long  exposure  to  the  air)  and  contains  a  great 
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«keils."  Th^  qpfAtity  of  oMrble  ftSj^oi^  k  abowl  fifty  toM  »- 
PMtty.  TliftvuyrUo  aant  to  Dobtta  ia  token  spon  €m«»  m  br m 
X«jfBUia-%ridgeA  where  U  U  embarked  on  the  Barrow*  Thafc  which 
ia  wpocted.U  uiudly  eeet  te  Wafterlord,  aadgoea  by  land  as  6r 
ju  ThoflMstawn,  Soo^  coarse  W4>rk  is  finished  at  the  faany^  b«t 
Jtoprin^pvl^^ecatioii^  are  effect^,  at  the  ifarUe  mili,  which  is 
4Hk  the  hi^dcB  of  the  river,,  aearly  two  miles  distant  from  KUkeaBy^ 
and  is  adoiirable  for  the  simplicity  of  its  poiM|trad9op  aad  the 
l^eetneas  of  its  power  «* 

.;  The  CMrf  of  Kilkeiiay^  oel^hratedif»-<' one  of  the  wanders  of 
IfiSlatid,  ia  prododng  fro  withoni  smoke/'  is  found  at  Caatk- 
eoiMTt  distant  freai  ttua  city  aboot  ten  miles.  Theie  eoUieffies 
were  not  wevked  notil  a  fcw.years  before;  the  dste  ef  lTSt$,  at 
.which  lime  Boate.pnbliahed  Us l^atnna  History  of  Inland.  Tke 
Co«}  greatly  ve^endUes  the  stone  eeal  of  Sonth  Waks^  and  pen* 
dnc^s  no  smofcej  batestfta  a  snlphareons  odmw^  iMtuieoas,  and 
even  in  i^ome  meaanrei  danfarons;  Tbaae  nnfAeasmtt  eflMts .  are, 
ia  a  great  dcgase,  ofefnome  by  habits  Iwit  the.efflatiia;  when  ae 
lofHier /of ensiTOjf  or  prodootive  el  impediaie  !iic0pvesnenee  la 
llfiaUh/  are  beUeyed  to  eaconnge  «  disposition  t^^waida  astiuia 
and  other  prejndicial  affections  of  the  Inngs.  The  Kilkenny  Coal 
is  an.nnrivalled  fuel  for  the  drying  of  malt;  and  ia  also  in  esfeem 
fwr  the  uses  of  the  £orge.  Accor<^g  tq  an  analytis  made  by  Mr. 
Kinranjt.it  contsina  97*  3  'per  €mt..cf  pare  carbon^  the  ramaindsr 
doing  uninflammable  ashes. 

ThttMdrht  is  well  supplied  with  all  artieles  in  orfinary  re* 
gnest^  j^ndading  sea^fish  from  Dnngarvan,  and  vegetoUes  and 
fruit  from  gardens  \n  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city. 
.  The  Carparaium  of  Kilkenny  consists  of  a  mayor  j  aldermen ; 
two  sheriffs;  a  recoider  5  town-derk,  Itcj  and  poesesaes  pfo- 
perfy,  which,  in  1794^  yielded  the  aumx»f  4^1667. 

•  Abridged  from  Mr.  Tigbe*!  Snr?ey  of  the  Coufity  of  Kilkenay,  to 
irhich  work  we  refer  for  an  extendedj  and  very  intelligent,  account  of  thif 
valuable  quarry. 
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The  ftwf  ii  •«kiy  <pd  ■fyroyruif f>  biiiMipg  alitoaiw  ftteiiy 
otnatnoleil,  at «  sfaort  di0tesce.firmB  tha  tovo-. 

KiliDeiiiiy  (nfiMs.tbe  titi«  of  fi«l  lo  Edbmiad  Batier^  Viaooioit 
MoontgBnolt,  andjmMnn  olie  waatm  la  tbamparial  pariiaaMat. 

Tbe  ioUMdialeaimroBS  o£  tke  dtf  are  pteMat>  ia  ae?eiil 
diieotfaaB*  Amoa^rt.  Ike  moot  agfaaable  tetaret  m  Urn  bavtes 
may  be  noticed  ^'  tbeJOake's  Walk/*  a  parade  abaat  oae  aulain 
leagfeh>  oa  4he  baaka  of  a  cMal  ooaiaiaaaediDaBy  yeve.faack^  bat 
■at  oampleted.  Tkkpatk  ie  liaad  vitb  thri^iDg  aad  onaMirtal 
bnm,  andlbrvsaeontmaatioaof  aivalkaeaalfyltftaedthallMl* 
an  tiiebaakeof  tlieriferNora>aadalthabaAeof  tkaoastle*  Oa 
a  aaiCabla  fpot^  at  edaia  diiftaaea'  from'tbe«ily>  the  bead  of  Iba 
rcigiaieait  atationed  at  KiUBeaay.  oacasioaaUy  playij  fin*  the  gralUi* 
oaftian  of  tba  iakabitaata  tkere  aaaaoiblad  in  paaaieBada^  la  aa 
airy  and  plaaaaat  pait  of  tka  aabarba  ia  aaafigiUbfanga  of  baiU- 
i^ga,  tenaed  Si.  Jtmrn't  Amfkm.  Tlaaiehaiily  was  Ibaadod  aad 
aadowedia  tba  year  IM3^  by  Mr.  iantea  Svitaii:^  Ibr  twenty  re* 
Aaoed'widowa^  twelve  pvataataata,  and  eigbt  KoaHtfi  oatbelieaf 
aaidbaf.wkiaiiapBvnded.witk.aakabitalba,  aad  eUwved  «£90. 
jMT  Bwaaai.  i  la-lho  area^  'before  theahM^kooeea,  ia eraetedaa 
K«-aaacated  Btataa4if  the  lMBder>.<wka  *aa  a  aatfaro-of  Kilkanaf* 
and  amaaaed  conaiderable  property.aa.a.tfadeaaiaa  at  Dablia,  *  In 
one  bpid  of  tbe  statue  ia  placed  a  scroU^  bearing  the  following 
inacription :  '^  I  aoi  thankful  to  thee^  O  my  God!  for  this  and  all 
Uiy  Uaaaiaga»  throagb  thy  deac^on^  Jeaaa  Chriat.  Amea!** 

AaMagat  aevefal  aeajto,  which,  althoagb  aot  ia  tbeiaMaediata 
ticinity  of  Kilkenny,  may  be  moat  derirably  aoUeed  aa  i»naaienta 
Of  the  surrounding  coutttry,  mast  be  mentioned  the  following 
hoases  of  nobility  and  gentry. 

D€9wriy  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Desart  (a  minor),  a  large  and 
baadaoase  atoae  beildiag»  plaoadon  a  gentle  aodivity,  aad  ear- 
roonded  by  aa  agreeable  deaMvae^  posaaaaiag  aome  oraaneatal 
wood.  Ca$tlebiunden  (formerly  called  CionmolimJ,  the  fine  man* 
aion  of  Sir  John  Btunden,  Bart.  Kiicreeu,  the  anticnt  seat  of  the 
baronet  family  of  Evans^  which  passed,  by  a  marriage,  to  the  family 
of  Morrea,  of  Caatlemorrea,  and  is  now  the  eatate  of  Sir  William 
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DeliMtMrdMy,  Bart.    JoMnHtmu,  th»  gpMwit  rtiidte<»rf 

George  Bryan^  Esq.  distant  five  miles  from  KUkenny. 

m^ieh  formerly  bdonged  to  the  fiunily  of  Rotk,  m 

a  ine  and  highly •caltivafed  tract  of  ooutry^  borderiag  os  tl« 

riter  Nore«  and  is  adorned  with  mueh  noUe  woodland.    KUfm^^ 

the  remdenoe  of  John  Power^  Esq.  -a  handsome  bailding,  newly 

fiwnted,  and  greatly  improved  in  reoent  years. 

CASTLnDuanow,  a  neat  post  mid  fiur  town,  thntocn  and  a 
hdf  miles  from  Kilkenny,  towards  the  north-west,  is  bnih  in  tks 
form  of  an  oblong  square,  and  contains  many  respectable  slated 
hooses,  ocenpied  by  genteel  private  frunilies.  lUa  town  is  i 
ated  m  a  tbickly-popalated  country,  enriched  with  numy  1 
seats  (  and  from  its  proximity  to  Kilkenny,  Marybotoag^  Psr- 
tarlington,  Balyspellan  Spa,  and  other  places,  of  some  impeitanee 
andfashion,  often  wears  an  air  of  agresaUe  animation.  Theifis- 
trie*  of  CasUednrrow  formerly  belonged  to  the  krdah^  ^  Oasecy^ 
in  the  Queen's  oounty,  and  was  a  part  of  the  great  tenitory  wrea-^ 
ted,  with  fores  of  arms,  by  Pierce  Butler,  Earl  of  OroMode,  and 
his  adherents,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  from  the  eept  of  the 
Fitspatricks.  Castledurrow  gives  the  tide  of  Bsion  to  Henry- 
Jeffry  Flower,  Viscount  Ashbrook,  whose  nsnakMi  is  the  principal 
seat  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.* 

*  The  foUowinf  accouDt  of  some  remaiDs  of  antiqaity  in  thii  neigh- 
bourhood, is  presented  nearly  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Tiniie.  At  BaUynar' 
liegh,  near  Dnirow,  was  a  great  stoae,  called  la  IrU  Clsfaan  s ■!■■«■« 
It  was  abeat  Ulteen  liset  in  length,  by  aeariy  eight  feat  in  wftdtht  and 
twenty  inches  thick*  It  was  snpforted  on  six  or  eight  large  stones,  wUdk 
stood  in  the  side  of  a  caTity,  and  raised  it  three  feet  above  the  groand. 
Beneath  was  a  place,  hollowed  out,  and  floored  with  stones.  This  fabric 
was  entirely  destroyed  (the  hollow  only  now  remaining)  by  a  neighbonrin^ 
clergyman,  who,  it  is  said,  dreamed  there  wai  money  nndememik  !  In  one 
angle  of  Ae  hollow,  when  the  stone  was  broken,  was  feaad  a  heap  ^sT bsnci» 
wift  teeth  like  those  of  pigs.  Atee  great  distance  Is  a  aqnan  eodeevat 
wUh  fomr  large  upright  stones,  and  two  others  fbosing  a  raoC  Throe  er 
four  side  stones  have  been  taken  away,  to- make  gate  posts.  Oa  diggisf 
within,  human  bones  are  gaid  to  have  been  found.  The  earth  roand  it  is 
raisedt  and  the  entrance  is  at  an  angle.  On  the  hill  above  is  an  elliptical 
enclosure,  forty  yards  by  thirty-four,  surrounded  by  a  banic  of  saiall  i 
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< ■Mraeft  Avmf  aad'Bdlyraggtt,  on  Abr<md  to  KiUniMiy, 
iMd,M|be  banks  of  tbo  mar  Nore,  it  Baltoovdaa,  the  antittit 
•ntoftte  ViMODBttMoutitfHrreti,  whrne  dMcesdaata  now  eojof 
the  earldom  of  Kilkenny  j  and  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the 
fifw  ia  a  aeat  tenned  the  Moat  Lodob,  likewise  belonging  to 
lina  noble  fanUy.— Ricbard  Batler,  first  Viaeonnt  Monntgarrett,  so 
eroated  by  Edward  VL  in  1550>  was  second  son  to  Pieroe,  Earl  of 
^kmmde  aani  Ossory,  and  brotter  to  James^  called  the  kae,  ninth 
Barl  of  Ormonde,  whoee  rcpresentatk e  at  the  present  day,  in 
case  of  failnreof  male  iasne  in  the  existing  Kne  of  peers,  in  bmA 
m  rettaMer  to  the  eaiidom  ef  Ormonde  and  Ossory. 

BALTBAaoBT,  distant  niae  miles  and  n  half  from  the  eity  of 
Rittnntty,  tawards  the  north-west,  is  a  BBudl  peat  and  fidr  town. 
King  JaaM  I.  in  the  year  leif^,  cowtitntedthis  place  a  manor^ 
with  a  grant  of  two  annnal  lidrat  in  &voar  of  Richatd  third  Via* 
eomt  Mohnlgarrett,  the  proprietor  of  the  estate.  In  the  year 
lOM,  at  wfaieh  time  tbto  sons  of  the  Visoonnt  were  in  rebellioit 
agaiiMt  the  crown,  and  concerned  with  O'More  in  the  scheme  to 
arreM;  t¥o  Earl  of  Ormonde,  and  those  En^Mi  genenala  who 
neoampanied  his  lordship,  Sir  George  Carew,  (afterwards  Eari  of 
Totnesa,) '  governor  of  Mdnater^  pSaoed  a  atrong  garrison  in  Lord 
Mopuitgai^rett's  castle  of  Balyragget.  This  ca^e  was  oonyertedi 
tome  j^MTs  back,  into  a  barrack,  for  the  nse  of  the  military  sta* 
tioned  here  to  repress  the  frequent  insarrections  of  the  plebeiaik 
tetdonicallnd/^  Wni#n-BoY8."  It  was  once  a  favourite  reaidtoce 
of  the  bdebrated  Lady  Margaret  Fikn  Gerald,  commonly  atyled 
''  Jlfsrauf  Okeredd,"'  Countess  of  Otaionde,  mother  to  theirst 
Viscount.  .  from  this  place,  indulging  in  the  laviiess  haMts  too 
[  at  the  age  in  which  she  flourished.  Lady  Margaret  is  hmd 


.To  IhB  *atd(  aa4  aM  of  this  are  ma^U  of  wnail  •acloraras  aad  foandso 
Uan  walls,  ahawiog  th^  tito  of  an  iaconsiderable  town.  Amonf  theta 
eacJotwei  ara  §%wn  or  eight  circular  pits,  mostly  filled  np,  about  twelve 
feet  wide  at  top*  aarrower  below,  and  tbe  sides  formed  of  stones.  Between 
this  kill  and  the  riTer,  a  great  many  human  bodes  have  been  found  i  and, . 
ainoBg  others,  a  skeleloa  inclosed  betWMo  tagi^  accompanied  by  m-horii. 
Abridgedrfraai;Tiafao*t  9«rv«y  of  tho  Goaaiy  ef  KUfceaay*  p^p..  •86-0-1. 
YOL.  I.  r  r 
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to  hare  freipientlj  kraed^  at  tbe  head  of 
and  ooffltnitted  ravages  on  the  cattle,  and  other  poaaeasioM,  «f 
many  of  the  noghbenring  fBuniiiea  who  were  not  ao  foiianate  aa 
to  be  deemed  her  friends. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  above  town  is  the  nobk  seat 
of  the  "  Butlers  of  Balyrttgget"  which  branch  of  the  hoaaa 
of  Monntgarrett  has  lately  ceased  in  the  male  line,  in  the  persom 
•f  the  late  Dr.  James  Butler,  Roman  Catholic  Archbiahopof 
Gashell,  jmd  George  Butler,  Esq.  his  brother.  This  estate  aad 
ieaidence  are  now  the  property  of  Thomas  Kavanagb,  Eaq.  of 
Borris,  in  the  coonty  of  Carlow,  who  acquired  the  property  by 
descent  frem  the  Butler  fiunily. 

Castlhcokbii,  a  small  town,  near  the  northern  borden  of 
the  coonty,  is  chiefly  entitled  to  remark  from  the  extensive  ooU 
Ueries  in  its  vicinity,  which  have  already  been  noticed.  Tbe 
mansion  'Of  the  dowager  Conntess  of  Ormonde,  which 
the  town,  has  been  recently  erected  at  a  considerable 
and  containa  aome  valuable  ^ynily  pktnrea.  Tbe  gnmada  are 
adorned  with  extensive  and  4lariving  plantations.  Una  town 
gave  the  title  of  baron  to  the  noble  fiunily  of  Wandeaford,  who 
possessed  17>000  acres  of  land  in  the  immediate  n^hbonrhood; 
which,  together  with  other  considerable  estates,  devolved  npoa 
ike  Conntess  of  Ormonde,  as >only  diild and  sole  heir  «>f  thelaat 
Eail^Wandesford. 

The  &WK  or  Baltspbllan,  which  yields  the  mineval  water 
most  celebrated  in  this  coonty,  is  situated  in  the  pariah  of  Farti^ 
''  The  spring,*'  observes  the  author  of  the  Statistical  Survey, 
^'  rises  out  of  a  rock  of  brittle  slate,  .consisting  «f  fenragtnoas 
argillite)  the  hill  immediately  above  is  formed  of  the  saoM  an* 
terials,  accompanied  to  tbe  north  as  usual  by  siliceous  shistns;  but 
the  hills  of  doghmanta  and  Kiliishulan,  wluch  imnediately  aiQoui 
to  the  south-east,  are  composed  of  limestone,  and  they  are  the 
highest  limestone  hills  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  water  col- 
lected first  on  these  calcareous  heights,  and  filtrating  throngh 
their  upper  beds,  passes  afterwards,  intq  the  f^mginous  slate,  «t 
the  farther  end  of  which  it  forms  the  apa  of  BallyspaUan.    From 
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Uto  Umettone  it  reeeires  its  ewbooic  add  gu,  wtmA  mr,  wMdk 
mmbtm  it  to  disw^vamtmll  portion  of  iron  in  its  passage}  and 
kenoe  we  And  it  eihibiu  evident  signs  of  these  two  snbstanoek> 
«nd  Tery  little  of  any  other.*' 

In  its  eflects  it  Is  said  to  resemble  the  waters  of  Pyrmont,  and 
the  Groisbedc  spring,  at  Spaw.  Several  medical  writers  hav« 
descanted  on  its  virtaes,  in  disorders  proceeding  from  obstmction 
or  relaxation,  and  it  b  said  to  liave  been  nsed  with  great  snccess 
in  cases  of  recent  dropsy.*  The  company  visiting  the  Spa  gene* 
rally  reside  at  the  village  of  Johnstown,  distant  from  the  spring 
about  one  mOe.  Hie  accommodations,  althoogh  lately  improved, 
are  still  of  a  humble  character  5  but  omsiderable  gaiety  prevails 
here  in  the  most  genial  'season  for  drinldog  the  waters,  and  kt 
enjoying  the  {deasores  of  a  country  excursion. 

It  is  noticed  by  Mr.  TIghe,  that,  "  on  the  lands  4t  Bally- 
apellin,  not  very  hr  from  the  Spa,  is  a  very  large  stone,  which 

•Tke  prindpia  piiblicatkMW  on  iitt  propsrtiM  of  thb  mlaMid  water 
•n  a  tract,  caUed  ''TIm  Iriih  Spaw»*'  by  Dr*  Taafe,  17S4|  aa4  «a 
*'  EiMiy  on  tlie  Waten  and  Air  of  BallytpoUin,"  by  Dr.  Jolw  BursoM* 
1725.  Dr.  Rutty  notices  this  Spa,  at  tome  length,  in  hii  work  **  On  Mineral 
'Watenif"  and  a  judicious  analysis  of  all  that  has  been  said  is  fiven  by 
Mr.  Tigbe,  In  his  ''  Statistical  Survey  "  of  this  county.  Dr.  Bberidaa  a6. 
cnaipnaied  to  Ah  Spa  a  lady  who  vaoelvod  beaoit  from  tbo  waten*  and  hn 
wrote  some  verses  on  the  sal|ject,  of  which  the  followtef  are  epeciMoas  t 

**  All  yon  that  would  refine  your  blood, 
As  pure  as  famed  Uewellyn, 
By  waters  clears  cone  every  year 
To  drlnh  at  BallyspeUin. 

"  If  lady's  cheek  be  preen  as  leek. 
When  she  conies  from  her  dwelling. 
The  kindling  rose  within  it  grows. 
When  she's  at  Ballyspellih. 

'*  Though  dropsy  fills  yon  to  the  gills. 
From  chin  to  toe  though  swelling,  ^ 
Pour  la,  ponr  out,  yon  cannot  tloiibt 
A  cure  at  BnUyspellte/' 
pp  8 
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Mir  tof0eAf  imppoKt^A  on  Bmalkr  oiiflB  i  h  is  ctHed  bfjr  tiie 
fefmn^  peoj^e^iogikhiaimagk^  BUme  of  bktmng.  Not  far  Itob  it 
i«.a  oonioal  stone,  lySng  on  Us  side.'* 

One  mile  to  the  right  of  Johnstown  is  Fowkscovbt,  or  Fowxn* 
%i^m,  the.  T^ry  £»e  •es£  of  the  fuBoxly  of  Hely,  whidi  frmfly 
ecqjiired  possQ^sbn  of  tUe  estate  in  the  time  ef  ifir  John  Hdy^ 
knighti  chief  jnstioe  of  the  ooort  of  common  plesJB,.  who  died  k 
X10\'  Here  are  the  extensive  mins  of  a  casde,  Ibnnerly  the  le* 
sidence  of  the  Puicell  family,  the  aatient  lords  of  this  manor;  and 
ar  headsome  obelisk,  erected  by  tikeir  saccessors  in  the  demesne. 

FansRvonD,  a  small  bat  neat  town,*  distant  from  Dabfia 
^ixty-ionr  and  a  half  miles,  towards  the  sonth-west,  is  entitled  to 
notice  on  aocoant  of  ks  ohurc^  which  formerly  appertained  to  sa 
abbey,  founded  here  by  St.  Lactan,  la  the  early  part  of  the  se^ 
.▼eath  cmitury.  This  chnrch  is  eyidently  <xf  considerable  antiqoity. 
Over  the  door  is  a  cnrioas  inscription,  in  antient  Irish,  whidi  u 
thus  translated  by  Mr.  Beauford,  in  Seward's  Topographia  Uiber- 
nica.  ^'  The  priest  M'Roen  and  chief,  gave  to  this  chnrch  the 
glebe  of  arable  land  <  and  over  the  door  placed  this  stone,  as  a 
trae  token  3  and  with  this  fovoar,  the  land,  slaves,  and  tribute.'* 
This  inscription  is  engraven  on  several  stoneSi  but  is  withont 
.duti^  It  is  not  known  that  any  historical  particulars  haire 
iMtti- preserved  concerning  the  abbey,  to  which  this  chnrch  be- 
longed. 

The  town  of  Freshford  is  the  estate  of  Sir  William  De  Mont- 
morency, bart.  who  has  an  elegant  seat,  termed  Upperwood  Lodge, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  Near  this  place  also  is  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Warren.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  is  a  mined  mansion, 
belonging  to  the  Ryves  family ;  near  which  forsaken  abode,  stands 
jBo/y  Coitle,  an  antient  oblong  fortress,  formerly  a  seat  of  the 

*  It  may  be  obteryed  that  a  cuitom  preTails  in  this  tawo,  and  alsoia 
leTeral  other  parts  of  Ireland,  but  perhaps  more  peculiarly  in  the  cooaty 
of  Kilkenny,  of  danhing  with  white  mortar  the  rools  as  well  as  the  watts 
of  houses.  This  practice  is,  .undoubtedly,  favoorahle  to  the  preserratasa 
of  the  buildinss,  l|at  the  uaalleviatod  ffiard  of  whito  dias  produced  is  ex- 
tremely unploasinff  to  the  eye. 
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Vifoovnts  MflU^^MOtt,  and  aonrF.^to  :prapert9'«l  Umtmmttfh 
coloael  Ei^fluwidt  0r»Hma  .  M  Ihel  dinJimV  tag  om  tmile.  bi* 
,f!rtaia6r4»'KiMiPMj  f.4Be4e«l9CjUto.8i.lEl«oi8e.ftaiil7$ 'seii^ 
-wMdbi  is.  Ili«  riiMdiQaiUe  of  A^y/Mirt,  imt Jld|f /nbUni  oaee'Uto 

.^ .  'iThCaaff.  ^rJhmnm$  M,:tii4i.iiiQ9l>naaw1t«bte-mgmttl  issBMI. 
ivntkniil  tlM»iwrtoflT6ldndrMd^dtlioaghiiot«qiidfi»«^ 
or mricftyof  iaiiralttfoBs,  to  tteedsbtHttdn^ikctfrenfiof  Di^rt^ 
4iiir€b  it-6«tUMjt4)tt»:exiuM««ioB'of Uo<0^^  kni;i^«lier.  <this 
emt,  h  mbiated  on  the  fibipe  of :»  9aMtolyit>  t  «li^A  mM^i^mnA 
*Mk  tteiekirckQf  Msdntt,  towwdiP  ili6.idiitth/'  Th^  taftrntli  « 
thec^fe  M;aiifir0MJbBd  IfaMtghjifit,  or  hbfcWj  «f  colMftiflMMb 
4«oglh  aad  d^k^atid^M  raadeMd  pictnvMqii^iby  th^  bittlh  leoc^, 
iuid  wilfd^dioift^/  i^ohigrowrtlMre  itf  fMt tbbbdknfie.''  Tlll^«l«- 
ca^itioDB  fomMVfAnd  npuinieiiti,  tke  liarst  of  iflMi  UbI  larg« 
diBModom  but  in^gobr  ihif  e^  Md  mliQdM;  fifty  'feeft'  in  bdglit. 
FVom  tins  cell  a  narrow  passage  oondocts  towards  the  interior, 
and  opens  into  k  seodnd  largv  apartnieiiC/  '  Windklg' passages  lead 
oter  a  slippery  bottom  to  otber  cavkiee,  which  are  said  to  termi- 
nate near  the  side  of  the  hill  opposite  to  the  entraiice.  A  stream 
of  water  passes  along  the  cayern,  at  a  considerable  distance  frooi 
the  opening  j  in  the  yidnity  of  which  hare  been  found  many  acaUs 
aad  boneaj  some  of  which  were  eiiv^«q>ed  in  calcareoas  spar.  Tta 
frofoond  interior  of  thes^  t«bterraaean  recuses  is,  in  many  parts^ 
ifendered  faarfidly  interesting  by  the  bold  and  'threatening  charac- 
ter 6f  prbjecting  masses  of  rock,  revealed  in  shadowy  indistinct-; 
ness  by  the  few  and  dim  lights  of  the  examiner.  A  oonntleaa 
Tariety  of  stalactic  forms  is  caused  by  the  eontinual  dripping  of 
Hater  ^  and  among  these,  and  tiie  varions  ohapes  assumed  ^cd-^ 
csrootis  ffihfter,  theimagkiation,  prepared'  for  active  exercise  by 
thife -Mystetlotis  gibom  of  a  situation  so  Vmnsaal,'  traces  (he  resem-' 
blicDce  of  organ-pipes,  pillars,  inverted  pyramids,  across,  an  altar« 
and  many  other  objects  of  artificial  fabric^  which  may  occur,  at 
|Jie  momc^nt,  to  the  recollection  of  the  beholder. 

. .  TxnAAMMM,  situated  near  the  •  nortlHWestera '  border  of  the 
ccmut^,  is-  part  of  *the'extensite  cantred  of  Oract^i  country,  the 
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jwhob  •£  wWeh»  for  aefwal  cmtnriiBs^  bdongei  lo  dM  Grace 
fmShf^  Tlie^itlrirt  wi<d  after  thrt  fcaily  coMMtBd  of  •  ^Mt 
traetoflaad,  oonptolmidteg^  tlisMid,  the liwoiiy of  Onougk^ 
Md  extending  northwards  by  the  liberties  of  Knuauiy,  eadthe 
rvver  Nere^  to:  the  borders  o(  the  Qiesn's  eoeptyi  wmA  theaee, 
Jioiildiiirsrdi  «kmg  th»  botdm  of  Tipperary  ead  the  Mn^ 
totlNilibsrlBeaofCallan:  ibntiig  adistrkt  betweoi elorai aad 
tiralre  «iles  in  length,  and  between  fere  aad  six  m  breadth.* 

The  oeotna  sitatioa  of  Trikcoaa  ia  thk  distrfct,  cMsed  itto 
be:seleotioiaethB:jpriMi9altesid«ioeof  thetecritoEialkirds,  ee- 
mnd  of  whoii  were  styled  barons  of  TaUaroan,  aawellasl 
4anoe,aiidbar«HisofCo«it8towB.  The  extent  of  this  parish  i 
«nt  to  west  is  aboat  six  aules^  and  from  north  to  soalh  aboatfive 
wles.  It  UdirUed  hitotwoparts>  cdkd/psf  TUkraaa,  and 
se^eaifTiiUaroani  the  whole  oQntaiakigtwettty*4uaatowa]aada.t 
This  part  of  the  ooaatry  abeands  in  hills,  wUdi  qppcoach  In  tlie 


•  8toCbtkal  acoaaot  of  Tnllai«aB«  hi  Mr.  Shaw  Ifasoa't  FwMMal 

Sarrey,  vol.  Ui.  p.  518,  to  which  work  we  are  iodehtod  lor  Moch  Mn^ 
mation  retpecdng  *'  Grace's  coantry." 

f  The  followiog  obieryationt,  by  the  aathor  of  the  **  Statisticel  Ac- 
toant»**  are  entitled  to  particular  attention.  "  Upon  looking  over  te 
Seaoadoationt  of  towalandt  In  this  parish,  we  are  at  once  strnck  with  ikb 
pioeTahHitie  of  the  Critic  laagoage»  aad  the  rfgalflcaocy  of  the  tarHs  do> 
•Sil^Te  either  of  the  feadal  conseqneaco  of  the  profrietor,  or  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  place.  la  fact»  tlie  seat  of  an  aatlent  baron  repreaaatod  all 
the  features  of  a  royal  conrt,  thongb,  in  coorsoy  upon  a  lesser  scale.  Thaa, 
In  the  instance  before  ns»  there  is  a  townland  of  tlie  physician »  of  the 
huntsman,  of  the  tailor,  and,  in  short,  of  every  necessary  dependant.  The 
hawker  had  hit  portion  (Bnifytealgaive)  allotted  in  another  part  of  Ae 
centred }  hnt  the  swine-herd,  a  somewhat  more  nselbl  thoagh  loss  magnin- 
ceat  a4inBet»  was  nearer  the  castle.  Of  the  lord  npoa  whom  was  lUa  4«* 
pendency,  the  name  of  Grace,  diiferently  mjodifiedy  ramlads  uSf  aad  nd- 
mirably  points  out  the  close  aad  reciprocally  advantageous  relationship  of 
the  superior  and  his  Tassals.  Most  of  the  other  names  were  descripdve  of 
tiM  topography,  as  the  field  of  stumps  $  the  great  rocky  waterfidl  i  the  wed 
bog{  the  hamlet  of  the  litUe  glen,  &c.|  aad  these  characteristics  atiH 
JLUstify  the  application,  excepting  whore  the  iadastry  of  nauit  liko  deaih, 
has  levelled  all  distinctions.**  Statistical  Accooai  of  T«Uaroaa»  4c*p.6ft9« 
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dtaracter  of  DNNrntuiir.  Tlie  fslleys  are  to!t>  fertile,  asd  aMr^s 
life  I  fant^die  Mhairer  of  the  pidweaqM  wffl  acMredy  find  any 
Arcamatance  aatiitetorily  to  atone  for  »  atrikiag  defideocy  ift 
«n>dd' and  water. 

lUkMan  babg  conpreheaded  ia  the  tcrtkory  of  Lemlter^ 
Wcaue,  onthe  deoeaeeof  King  Denaod  Mae  kforoegh,  the  pny-« 
perty  of  Rlriiard,  Barl  of  PeBibroke>  aamamed  Siroagbow/  hjr 
whom  4»  diatriet  aabseqaeiitly  termed  Gta^e's  Coantry,  watf, 
wVtk  other  lands,  bestowed  on  Rajrniond  to  Ores,  'm  marriage  with 
Basilia  de  Chore,  his  only  sister.  It  woiM  appear  that  Tarioos 
•anil  perliotts  of  this  great  territory  were  re-granted  in  fee,  at  an 
aatiy  period,  tbaogh,  probably,  the  paramoantjari^diction  of  the 
Ikaoe  fmkf  continued  to  be  acknowledged*  That  powetM 
ftnily  bad,  for  thefa*  principal  seat,  Coaitstowtt  Castle,  in  whkh 
nehla  boOcKng  they  oontianisd  to  reside,  wfth  possession  of  the 
etttenrive  tract  emphatically  denominated  Grace's  Coontry,  natil 
the  year  1701,  at  which  time  was  carried  into  effect  an  act  of  for* 
isitnre,  incnmd  by  a  zeahms  adherence  to  the  disastnmtf  fortunes 
of'  tlie  second  James.  The  history  of  this  unexpected  and  rainoas 
forMtare,  unfolds  one  of  the  most  sordid  and  malevolent  acts  of 
treachery  presented  by  the  annals  of  Irish  topography,  even  in 
pagpea  rdating  to  the  bitter  animosities  of  the  seventeenth  ceatary . 

fiaroa  John  Grace,  of  Covatstown,  was  a  minor  at  the  time  the 
miaMir  of  Tdkroaa  was  smaed  by  the  commonwealth,  after  the 
ttenporary  trimaph  of  the  popular  party,  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
Stoart  family.  By  a  special  ordinance  of  the  lord  protector,  how* 
ever,  he  recovered  that  manor,  and  other  large  estates;  and  these 
wtere  specifically  confirmq^  to  him,  by  the  act  of  settlement,  oa 
the  restoraticm.  Stedfiut  in  his  principle  of  adherence  to  the 
Bittart  femily,  he  afterwards  rused  and  equipped,  at  his  own  er- 
^mae,  a  r^ment  of  foot  in  the  service  of  James  H.*  and  shared 

<  •  It  it  recorded  In  a  MS.  «ieciited  lAout  the  year  1790,  that  Baroa 
JVMlii  Grace  was  loticited,  with  very  Uattering  promiiet  of  royal  favoar, 
to  throw  the  weight  of  hit  influence  into  the  tcale  of  Kins  WUIiam*t  late-^ 
rest  I  and  that,  in  the  warmth  of  the  moment,  he  wrote  on  tlie  back  of  a 
card  thii  indignant  reply  to  the  bvertare,  conveyed  by  an  evisiary  of 
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ra  the  misfortoiies  of  hb  pvty^  on  tlie  iitttr  diMMiitea  of  drtt 
piiace*8  l^opes  at  tike  battle  of  'the  Bd^me,  BiiDB-Joka  Qncfe 
Hei  in  1690,  leaving,  among  other  vs^ut,  Robert  Araoe,  ^e  muBL 
proprietor  of  Tollaroan.  This  Robert  was  lienteuait«d>loiifil  of 
hia  fiithet's  raiment  of  foot,'  in  the  ^eryioeof  KsAg  Jaotta^'  bet 
the  Conrtatown  estates  were,  for  some  Mme,  secikredl  tm  bis  Amity 
by  the  articles  of  Umerick,  in  which  hlmsUf 'and  Ms  igdfd[liW| 
John,  were  included.  He  died  in  16^1,  leaymgissDetwo^ieUi 
Olirer  and  John..  The  remainder  of  the  story  "we  preseal  in'ths 
words  of  the  aathor  of  the  Statistical  Accoant  of  IVdhnrosn. 

''  Baron  Oliver  Grace,  of  Conitstown,  snrvired  bia  hAm^oakf 
nine  days,  dymg  DDmarried  m  1691 .  He  held,  for  a  short  period, 
khe  rank  of  major  -in  the  army  of  King  James,  when  aerere  indoM 
position  obliged  him  to  retire  to  the  sooth  of  France,  after  irhkA 
he  never  saw  his  father,  or  even  knew  of  his  decbase }  having  i«« 
tamed,  in  exhausted  health,'  a  very  short  time  preoedmg  that 
event,  and  consequently  snbseqnent  to  the  ratifieatldn  of  tUe 
treaty  of  Limerick.  In  this  treaty  his  father  and  hia  yooi^er 
brother,  as  we  have  already* seen,  were  included,  though  Us  Ikty 
absence  from  freland  necessarily  precluded  him  from  partidpatiBg 
in  its  benefits.  These  circumstances  were  known  only  to  hia  tm*( 
mediate  femily,  and  the  utmost  secrecy  was  observed  respectiBg 
them,  as  certain  ruin  was  evidently  involved  in  the'clisokiisare. 
Their  marked  and  elicient  exertions  for  King  Jamea '  against  iStm 
prevailing  government,  and  their  great  pobsesstons  were  no  oiA* 
nary  incentives  to  confiscation.  On  his  d^ath  the  manor  of  Titf- 
laroan  and  his  other  estates,  which,  as  he  was  ignorant  of  bii 
fitther's  death,  he  never  even  knew  he  had  inherited,  immedialaly 

Daks  Sohonberi:.  <*  Tell  your  mailer  I  dkpite  Uk.ofl4r|  taU  him  ttM 
hoaoar  and  conleieace  are  deaiier  to  a  gen|leflMUi  ^aa.aU,  the  weaUh  aad 
titlei  a  prince  can  liettow.*'  This  card  chanced  to  be  the  tiz  of  heafls« 
whM  ia«  tortus  ^*  in  the  oity  of  KUIbeimy,  freqa^tfly  termed '« Qrace** 
Card/'  ;  Thus,  ohsecves  the  author  of  th^  SU^Ustical  Account  of  Totiafnaiiy 
*'  the  nina  of  diaacAds  is  styled  the  curee  of  Scotland,  firam  Dake  Wittiui 
wriUng  hie  sanffninary  orders  for  miUlary  azeentioaSf  altar  tberhatUe  eC 
CttUoden^  on  the  back'  of  that  jcar4«" 
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paMedlo  IiM  ttextbmttiet,  Jdai  Graoe^  titen  oC  Ooortitnm  Cui* 
tk,  .in  his iBidisltelied  folsossioi  'they  ^roniained'  tUi^the ;6Hr 
1701^  when  a  bill  ^f  disodi^ry  wm.  malMSottsly  £fa^  «B»iiil 
him  by  the  dowager -.viioottiiteBi  Dyton,  ^the*feilet  «f  hieiiiiole$ 
8lteffield  Graee>>  upon  hhrefiMing to  ooMfly  with  her  deHhad.«f 
jiSOO.. which  she  had  endaaTOtired' to  «iftoit fimn  him  faythTOiMf 
l|Me  baa«  ditidoeure.  He  was  tteeestarUy^^6bllged>'by'thii'Vidit 
iiiiamoDS  act,  to  set  forth  hU  title  bffore  'tii9  ecMirt  of  «Wlai| 
when  the  tveacherons  ioforaer  had  prerioiiiiydiacoterei  thC'Con- 
eealed  droomttance  of  Oliter'«  ayryivmhly*  Hb  ^eltaAea  wwi 
aooa  ivoiioiiiice4  to  have  beea  forfeited  by  liadder  brother  OttYiHi 
the preiiHBed  proprietor « of  them  firniite>ik^,  wto was  foi»i 
(under  the  genei^  iict  of  attainder  agabat  King  Janea'a  atf- 
heren^)  to  have  been  indicted  and  ontlawed  in  the  coaalf  4tf 
MeMh,  for  bearing  anna  uod^  that  priaoe^  which  oatlawfyj  oiriog 
to  hie  abaence  from  Ireland  on  the  snrrepder  «#  UimmM^  had 
never  been  reversed.  Tulkroan  and  his  <other  ^ettaiet,  thus  iaa^ 
lUted,  produced^  at  that  tiaie>  an  annual  rest  excfeeidiBg  afidOOO^ 
and  had  beea  in  the  poaeeaston  of  the  Gfaoe  fonyily  Ii90  yehrs*^ '  - 

Th^  Tillage  oi  Tnllaroanat  present  oonatiia  of  a  few  catn^  s^aai 
tha  neighbourhood  eiitirdy  depends  for  interest^  with  the  traiveileo. 
oa  |he  ruins  of  antient  bnildii^,  and  the'taM  of  other  times;  Ta 
theee  who  derireplea^nse -from  traditional^  atory,  Oraee*aciMmtry 
i|ffoi4t  an  almost  exhanstlesa  «4^nroe  of  amaaement.  The  Tariana 
contests  between  the  Graces^  the  Fitzpatricks,  Hie  Mao  MovOagha, 
aa4  other  rival  septs,  in  the  days  of  ^uek  rent,  and  etngner  and 
UfoePtf,  befpre  the  power  of^  the  laws  eftdeal^  iaIarfiBred  in  the 
adjustment  of  party  qnarrels>  areetiU  locally  mentioaed^  aa  eveata 
of  importance  to  the  feeliags  of  the  existing  generation.  Jd^oy 
poems»  in  the  Irish  language,  on  th^se  anbjects,  are  pfeservad^ 
aeveval  of  which,  after  surviving  nearly  two  ceatoriea,  saMy  hy 
taadftroa,  have  been  lately  tmnaerihed  from  thfiir  oral  aoorcea^ 
alid  are,  as  we  have  the opportanVty  of  Icaowtagv  in  thepoalepsiaip 
of  Sheffield  Grace,  Esq,  whose  library  affords  to  them  an  el^nt 
a^d  appropriate  place  of  deposit 

The  Castle  of  CourMown,  so  long  the  principal  resideiio^Qf 
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HimOmm  kmikf,  ia  tenlacU  caiHriffytotkdime^  akeforv 
i»odeqi  forti&ed  fcniltogy  »t  thefootof  a nalpnd dgvuti—.  is 
froBtk  ipK«adai]di.vak,  bwindcdbyachauiof  BiidflbtiagbiUt.. 
livudk  oC  the  MrnMmdiiig  tract  was  tonuaij  o^vertd  willi  toM* 
mbk  taaiba-j  and  *  river  rolls  its  kwd  watK^  tbro^^  tbe  i 
giMst  glea*  Before,  tbe  preciocts  were  deprived  of  tkc  or 
9i  woody*  the  eituatioii  of  this  edifice  msst  have  been  grai% 
distiio^ished  for  pactoresqae  effect. 

The  eocact  date  at  which  this  castle  was  conuMMed  is  aot 
hmmn,  hut  the  hailcUAg  is  suppoped  to  have  beea  fowided  eoudy 
ait  the  same  time  with  Grace's  castle,  in.  Kilkenny, .  which  is  snd 
lo  havo  been  erected  by  William  le  Gras»  before  the  year  ISia 
Whilst  the  date  of  its  foundation  is  thus  open  to  eonjeetue,  its 
fonatr  mafsifiGence  is  nnqueitionabb;  and  it  is  traditioa^lly  said 
lo  hav^  been  cxceeded>  in.  this  pariof  the coontry,  as  to  cxtsMl 
and  spieodonr,  only  by  the  Earl  of  Oraionde's  castle  at  Kilheaoy* 
The  nuns  eidaeed  mnch  harsh  grandeur^  and  exhilnted  tbe  remains 
of  aoGMnmodaition  for  an  establisbment  on;  a  vast  scale.  Ike 
style  of  buildbg  was  of  the  mixed  and  iriegiilar  Und^  nsnal  in  the 
early  pact  of  the  thirteenth  eenjtary^  blended  with  many  tiaces 
of  the  amdiorated  architecture,  of  aflter  ages.  It  is>  indeed,  a»« 
eertaiaed  that  the  fobric  was  altered  and  enlarged,  so  lately  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  foUowis^  description  of  n  bniM- 
ing  whididignified  for  so  long  a  period  this  district,  is  etpMlly 
.minote  and  faitblni. 

'*  The.  castle  consisted  of  an  ontward  ballinm  w,  enrdope, 
having  m  round  tower  at  each  angle,  and  also  at  each  aide  of  an 
embattled  entrance  to  the  sooth,  which  was  farther  defonded  by 
a  portcullis.  Within  this  area  or  outward  court,  oompreheadiag 
about  an  acre  of  ground,  stood  the  body  of  the  castle,  endosiag 
an  inner  court  of  an  oblong  form..  The  general  figure  of  the 
building  was  polygonal.  A  massive  quadrangular  tower,  or  hasp, 
projected  from,  the  centre  of  the  south  fiM>nt,  directly  opposite  ts 

*  The  timber  in  thii  neighbourliood  was  felled  shortly  after  tbe  atlaia- 
der  of  the  Grace  famUyi  at  which  time  above  400  acres  of  wood  wars 
seatOBced  to  the  ravafos  of  the  a». 
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of  the  exterior  m 
The  wittt  of  this  tower  wero  of  ooneMeBehk  i 
rests  and  fire  pleee  withio  shewed  ft  to  faefe  eirigimilf  vdlnilted 
*veioor*«  Fton  the  sides' of  thii^reet  sqiuoe  lotrer,  two  wings 
extended,  wMdi  teminated  on  the  east  and  west  with- roond 
towersw  TIm  east  Iroiit  eonsecpteitUy  e&hiUtsd  on  ile  sOulliuh 
angle  one  of  tiwse  nrand  towers,  and  fiirliker  northwards  stood  a 
similar  tower,  flanking  a  portal  winch  led  into  the  inner  eoiat, 
fermerly  fbmished  with  a  povtcnllis.  Between  lids  list  nunong 
rssusd  tower  and  n  sqnsre  tower:  at  the  northern  nngle,  wsea 
apnohws  room  or-  hsil,  of  an  oblong  shape,  occnpying  the  cnUre 
epBOSb  Thenortfaliponteonsistedof  ali^hemhattladwall,  eo»- 
Bediag  two  sqeare  towers,  and  enclosing  tile  Inner  area  es'tfnit 
«ide.  The  western  front  extcmsUfconespondedwidithecastent. 
lliere  is  said  to  haToheen  a  eonunnnleation  ronnd  the  baildingB 
of  the  inner  court  by  a  gaMery,  and,  in  tlie  eenfre  <^it,  tlie  iraoes 
•f  a  draW'WeU  are  stiU  risible,  as  are  also  thrfastiges  hay«nri 
elw  oatside  widls  of  the  bowlfa^^greea,  cockpit,  fish  pmdn,  te. 
Aome  rasands  of  earth  to  tiM^aoath  of  the  castle,  called ff"  fa»- 
JaMi,**  are  likewise  Tisibfe,  and  are  reported  by  trsditicm  to  hata 
been  the  place  where  the  foDowers  were  exerdsed  in  the  piaetaee 
of  archery."* 

We  bare  already  observed  that  the  castle  of  Coartstown  con« 
tinned  to  form  a  residence  of  the  Grace  family,  antil  tlie  year  17t>i. 
Jt  would  appear  that  the  purchasers  of  the  estate,  alter  the  la* 
mentable  forfdtore  which  then  occarred,  were  doabtful  as  to  the 
darability  of  their  tenarej  and,  nnder  the  inflneoce  of  snch  fears 
they  promptly  stripped  the  castle  of  its  leaded  roof,  and  disposed 
of  every  part  that  was  readily  convertible  into  money.  Thepri^ess 
of  decay  has  since  been  rapid,  and  the  last  remains  of  the  stractore 
are  now  almost  daily  appropriated  to  the  erection  of  walla,  the 
repair  of  roads^  or  the  mannfjutore  of  lime.  Two  specimens  of 
antient  breast  armour,  or  cnirasses  of  iron,  one  of  them  inlaid 
with  gold,  or  some  other  yellow  metal,  are  stated  to  have  been 

•  Stotiitical  Account,  ftc.p.  p.  590*1.. 
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JiKUidtlMw>'  floiM  yMTs  «9o;^  -^QAefipiecHf^f.rMhf:) 
«8&n»klLacribidbt0  itiig%,  iegetherwitik  hamii  btues,.  bmm  I 
«lsix  difC(yM«a  iKk  difitrkae  tfiaei. 

At  tte  dktaiceof  abMt  hrif  a  toiie  to  tbe  «Mit  of  < 
Outle^  iMl;li&/iitiwi  •£  TUbrMtii  GfaraA  Md  4lr»M'J  Chfd^ 
botfa^ffnudBd  byt^CmeeluDily,  and'dBdIotod  to^the  PiBMBJ 
Vitfjtu.  Tbt  '^hudu  was  oi  small  cBniBitnMni  mm!  ui  pedbaUf -nf 
at  early  a  idala  i»  the.  twelfth  oeiiti|ry.  :  TMie  bisSAf^ng  dniplafB 
IttdeatdBttetittBl  heanty,  aQAao|>eaaKaii^  ;  Sameiatai^ainw 
lar  arcUi  foaenr^  fa«&  iihe  prerailingTaffpli  ia  al  thr«airdw»aaid 
pcfaHed'  €erm«  In •  the  wall  of  the  clloir.  iavd  workaitwo  aaate, 
ovideiitly.'  of  kter  coMtmctaon  4haa  th6  priaidlpal  |iart8  of*  Ht 
ibidldftagfiAad  sa  tfaenoiith  walL:i9  a  aidia^*  tenniiiatiQifilB  a 
.poiitad  'ittoh;  and  having-  at  the'  iK>ttotB  aiooiMsanlyioIr  tho  y»> 
^BfitkiB.bf  IkAy  water.  Giace'a  Cki^ld^BS  tile  aoatbartt  mag 
of  'Ae  dmrdi.  Tfaia  cfaapel  ie  'tweaKy-seven  feet  in  kagth,  hy 
aorarteaa  feet.in  width.  The  winidowa  «aro  of  the  aarrow  pobtoi 
lofiny  and  the  chief  ardiiteotoal  aatiaelioA  of  tiie  boiMiiig  caa* 
aiola  in  a  ricfaly-omameatad  eatranoe;  ihaoi^h  a  pointed  areh  en 
akm  weal  aide,  bearing  tbe  following  .hucriptioD^  na  oto  r9B$m 
;  characters 


"  Orato  pro  anii&a  barosii  Gra»  Johaonis  filU  olim  ^ai  ne  fieri  fecit." 
**  £t  pro  anima  ODorine  Brenach  uxoris  ^us  ano  dini  MCCCCCXLIII.** 

We  have  observed,  in  our  account  o^  Kfilkenny,  that  the 
bmial-place  of  the  Grace  family  was,  for  many  ages,  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  that  city.  Pew  monumental  inscriptions  arc,  consequently, 
found  in  this  chapel. 

To  the  south  of  the  church  are  some  unimportant  remains  of 
a  friary,  believed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Grace  family,  as  a 
cell  to  the  priory  of  Rosibercon,  in  the  barony  of  Ibercon. 

At  the  distance  of  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  from  tbe  church, 
towards  the  north,  at  the  cross  road  in  the  village  of  TuUaroan, 
are  two  crosses,  erected  by  the  family  of  Grace.  On  the  centre  of 
one  is  a  sculpture,  in  alto  relievo,  of  our  Saviour;  and  on  the  other 
a  figure  of  the  Virgin,  or  of  a  female  saint,  in  long  flowing  drapery. 
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.Oii  tk  wie  <ir  t^  roid  Mu  BoniMttoim  M  a  t^ 

hmt  becto  eceded  in  cottOMBdiaigiHi  of  the  mebnciioly  lite  of  « 

yoniilf  man.  of  the  fiimilj  of  CdiirtotDWB>  viio  liftd  been  only  ftiio 

^kye  married  when  be  was  killed>  on  ibis  spot,  by  a  fatt  kmk  bis 

borae.    The  date  of  erectien  is  1619;  tbonost  reeent  dat%£mt 

Ae  eMctihm  of  aiieh  a  stmctere  inih  which  we  are  acquainted 

in.tinscouitry. 

There  are,  tbrongbont  the  whole  of  this  #sftrict>  many  of  Oe 
oaith«ft  elevfdioDS  tensed  raths;  and,  ako,  several  of  thtfoariana 
remains  locally  called  0raid*s  cha]ts.f  with  othor  vestiges  of  ^Fsry 
vomete  aatif)aity.  We  notice^  on  this  .bead,  some  descriptive  pi^ 
tsoolars  contained  in  the.  '^  Parodiial  Snrvey."  Hie  most  perlsot 
of  the  raths  is  situated  on  the  townland.of  Gonrtstown,  and  is 
^*  snnronaded  by  a  Tory  deep  fosa>  inclosing  nearly  hatf  an  aere  of 
grpikid^  bearing  other  intreticbiments  on  the  Outside,  oomiNrehcnding 
abottt.  six  lusres^  to  which  the  smaller  cehtrai  indosore  appcsrs  to 
h^w^  be»  deli0aei  as  a  kind  of  citadel.  On  the  same  tofwtt*- 
land,  aad  witUn  a  qoarter  of  a  mile  of  this  large  rath,  tfafere  are 
jtwo  other?  of  aboiit  fifty  yards  in  diameter,  with  heoows,  or 
mounds,  in  the  middle,  and  a  step,  or  swell,  ili  the  ground  along 
the  side  banks,  apparently  designed  as  a  seat;  aiMi  tiie  whole  is 
enclosed  with  fosses/* 

The  rath  of  largest  dimensions  in  this  Neighbourhood  is 
situated  on  the  towaland  of  Bathley^Graoe,  towards  the  aorthem 
bonndairy  of  tbq  paijsh,  in  die  midst  el  fine  undulating  pasture  bills. 
**  The  inoer  fosse  .hiclodes  ntely  two  acres. of  ground ^  and. in 
the  adjoining  fields  the  exteri<^  rampart,  marked  by  Topy 
large  banks  and  dykes,  evidently  for  defience,  is  still  strikingly 
discernible.'* 

At  the  distance  of  about  150  yards  from  the  old  cburdi  of 
Tullaroan  is  ''  a  caughi,  or  meeting  place  for  fimerals,  distin- 
guished by  two  bushes  on  a  heap  of  earth,  and  by  another  of  stones 
c^ggr^^tcd  by  the  prevalent  snperstitioas  customs  of  the  times.!' 
The  funeral  processions  of  the  peasantry  still  make  a  atop^at  this 
place,  and  aprayep  for  tiie  deceased  is  rq^eaM 'by  tbotPunurners. 

GownAN,  nominally  a  corporate  town,  but  in  reality  a  small 
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fltod  »«ift  ^Wngt,  is  shMfteiiiitlie  MiianipMtof  Oei 
•ttbe dbtaDce of  fift]M:w» viiks fnmDMki.  Lofd  J«liii 
lir,  Mfiettth  son  of  Jnaes,  firwi  Doke  of  Ormonde,  wwmi 
wlteyear  l^r^^BirlofGovmii.  Thm  AtAiti^Bmcmciikmtm 
wttsaftefwrndB  bone  by  die  (amUyef  Fits  FMrick»  Ewlof  Upycr 
OMory.  Tlibplai(»,akhoagh&owirttdnoedtoa6tetBofli«u%, 
wu  of  some  importance  in  the  middle  ages  of  tlie  Englieh  domi«> 
nation  over  Ireland.  A  castle  of  great  straiglli  was  here  brntt, 
in  the  Ibnrteenth  centary,  by  James,  third  Esrl  of  Ormonde,  whs 
made  Oowran  his  prindpal  residence,  ontil  he  conclnded  the  pmr* 
€hase  of  the  castle  of  Kilkenny,  hi  the  year  1391.  Teig  O'Car* 
tell,  J>ynast  of  Ely,  (afterwards  slain  when  opposing  theMJpl 
forces  vnder  the  command  of  the  L.  l>q»aty  Scroope)  wns  tm^ 
teed  in  this  fortress,  A.  D.  1389$  irom  wUsh  hold  he  escaped  in 
the  following  year.  Aoeotdng  to  ArchdaH  andother  \ 
Oowran  Caste  was  rebvilt  by  Maigaret,  Lady  Ormonde, 
Urmed  the  gmn  Comnteu  ^/Ormonde,  who  ^ed  shortly  after  the 
year  1539.  The  royalist  Colonel  Hammond  bravely  defended 
this  castle  in  1660,  against  OMver  Cromwell,  Sankey,  and  Hew* 
son )  bat  the  assailants  at  length  prevailing,  the  gallant  Hammond, 
and  most  of  his  ofioers,  were  massacred  by  the  oonqnerdve,  whs 
also  destroyed  the  chstle  by  fire. 

The  rained  Ckurok  of  Gowran  demands  the  carefol  aedce  of 
the  vimter.  This  bvildlng  was  in  the  pmnted  style,  with  a  sqaars 
steefde  rising  from  the  centre.  The  dmncd  is  stfll  need  as  ths 
{Munochial  church  of  Gowran,  and  is  entered  throngh  a  fine  pointed 
nrch  of  blade  marble.  The  rains  comprise  arches,  supported  by 
mmd  and  octagonal  pillars^  some  beantiftilqnaftrefoil  and  panted 
windows ;  and  several  interior  chapels.  The  door-ways  and 
baptismal  font  are  corioiisly  wrongbt  in  marble.* 


•  It  U  not  ooticed  by  Mr.  ArchdaU  that  aajr  BHMMilk  sstaUii 
.existed  at  GonTan,  bat  the  Chevalier  de  Montmorency,  la  the  MSS.  by 
which  our  work  is  aided,  lugf eits  some  powerful  reasons  for  believim 
that  such  was  the  fact.  The  Chevalier  observes  (and  the  remark,  we  bo- 
lieve»  is  new  to  Irish  toposraphy)  (hat  none  of  the  antient  porodM 
jchnrches  of  Ireland  were  bvilt  with  coatraUteeplos  and  aido  aialosf  sacb 
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Tbet^mlelifaliiimtnwntsateaflBiaMNW.  Aimm^  the  mott 
intarettiBg  nay  be  noticed  three  aslaeiit  tnoBiuneiits,  Sttrmooiited 
bf  figoree  in  amoor,  m  alto  relievo  ^  wMdh  figures  tlie  coanhrf^ 
people  ddhominate  rAe  J?«f^  of  Qmortm  mui  kU  Hob  iom.  la  re^ 
fard  to  this  popalar  tradifSos  we  can  ethr  no  tether  intelKgeMse 
than  thi^  contained  in  the  M86.  of  the  CheraKer  de  Montmorency. 
James,  third  Earl  of  OraM>nde,  whose  erection  of  the  castie  at  this 
place  we  haTc  already  nolieedy  was  commonly  called  **  Earl  <ii 
Gowran.**  He  died  on  the  7th  of  Sept.  1406,  and  was  here  in- 
tared.  His  two  sons  were  certainly  not  buried  at  Cbwran  5  bot^ 
in  previous  ages,  we  And  two  noblemen  interred  at  this  ptaeej 
namely :  Edmand  Batkr,  Eari  of  Carrick,  who  died  in  IMl  1  and 
James,  his  eldest  son,  first  Earl  of  Ormonde,  who  died,  in  the 
flower  of  Us  yon^,  A.  D.  1337*-^AniOttgst  the  monnmental 
eractimis.of  a  recent  date,  is  conspicnons  a  bast  of  /imms  ^g«% 
ykeamU  CUfdm,  who  died  1st  tA  Jannary,  irW,  aged  54. 

The  principal  mansion  in  this  neighboorhood  isGownaff 
HovsB,  the  setf  of  Visconat  Clifden.  This  elegant  and  common 
dioos  residence  is  of  modem  date,  a  former  edifice  having  been 
taken  down  by  the  present  noble  proprietor.  Bir.  Robinson  of 
Kilkenny  was  the  architect  employed .  and,  as  regards  good  work- 
manship and  jndiciovs  arrangement,  few  houses  surpass  that  of 
iGowran.  The  demesne  and  deer  park  belonging  to  this  mansion 
are  of  greatextent,  and  richly  ornamented  with  lull  grown  wood 
and  numerous  plantations  of  young  trees.  As  a  landed  proprietor, 
in  this  part  of  Ireland,  Lord  CHMen  ranks  next  to  tiie  Earl  of 
Ormonde.  His  lordship  is  Baron  Mendip,  in  the  peerage  ef 
Bngland,  where  he  possesses  considerable  estates,  by  inheritance 
from  his  uncle,  the  late  Lord  Mendip. 

a»  elaborate  aad  costly  node  of  conttmctloa  bela^  ezclaeively  appropri- 
jiaod  to  poihedfmi  and  ahbatial  edlflcet.  8aeh«  however,  it  the  oiode  of 
arrmafemeBt  vbible  In  the  charch  of  Oowran.  A  further  argoment,  as  Is 
atated  by  the  Chevalier,  may  be  drawn  from  the  Intermeot  within  these 
walls  of  several  noble  persons,  since  it  is  well  known  that  very  rarely, 
previoas  to  the  refonnatloB,  were  the  reoiains  of  the  nobility,  or  principal 
fealry,  harled  in  aay  other  than  cathedrals,  or  the  chnrches  of  moaailarlee. 
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Tfl^VASWWK^  sitMliad  ir  the  MnftMni  ptrt  «(th»eoiiBlr,  it 
Ibe  diMMce  of  iOTWBiM  nilta  frott  DqbU*,  w  ^^ 
for  QOBiaiera»l  intarduiQges,  and  enjofs  »  cfssiderable  aad  m* 
CMiding  tada  This  town  w  jostly  datcribed^  in  tlie  8tatul»oil 
8iinr«3r  ^  Mc.  Tighe,  u  a  .''  kind  of  depot  for  Kttkeany,  nee 
1k9tiO$xigftiKm  end*  lieire,  and  cars,  can  come  from  KiUEonny  and 
natpfB  ia  tb^  day/'  Hie  name  ia  derived  from  Hamtu  Fitz-Aa- 
thony  Walah,  aeneodial  of  Leintte*^  an  Anglo-Norman/>y  wbom 
the  town,  waa  founded.  <  Tlw  plaee  ia  also  sometimes  termed,  ia 
Imiii^  JMy-^nac-aadon,  {Jtlm^'$  Tom),  in  attention  to  the 
petRonyeric  «f  iu  founder.  The  river.  Nore  is  here  crossed  by  a 
iigk^  mdt  bfUidiome  atone  bridge  of  five  arches,  completed,  by 
meaaA  o€  a  oo»nty  ,aBbflGripti(m« Jn  ITM,  B.  Bropfay,  architeok. 
At  eaeh  end  of  the  bridge  stan4s  an  antient  square  to«er  j  f  (maeriy 
eoAoecled  vdith  the  fine  of  fortification'  by  which  the  town  ipns  sur- 
rounded. '  It  is  evident  that  tibe  piiecipal  houses,  in  past  ttmesi, 
partook  of  the  castellated  character,  .ev^en  down  to  ages  not  far 
distant, .  The.most  aatient  domestic  building*  in  fair  preservatioii, 
has  door  and  windowxasesof  stiMiOi  square  and  canc^ied.  Over 
the  door  is  inscribed,  ^'  Owen  Fennell,  and  EUan  Tobin,  A.D. 

We  are  informed  by  Mr.  ArchdaU,  thatj  according  "  to  tra- 
ditioB***  there  was  a  Dominican  convent  at  this  piece,  conceraiag 
.trhiA  (anndatien  the  reverend  anthor  of  the  Monasticon  ''  cooU 
.i|.ot And  any  authentic  account** '  This  ps^  of  theMonastioon  (ss 
is  obsarved'in  the  MSS«  of  the  Chevalier  deMontii^reocy)  is  of  a 
.l^iy  sfirprising  character,  since  Mr.  ArchdaU  mast  have  had  befioie 
Upi  tha^therity  of  Dr.  Burke,  Bishop  of  Qssory,  (Hiber.  ]>o- 
minicana,  p.  337«)  exhibiting  the  fact  of  sudi  an  institution  at 
Thomastown.  Bnt,  if  lettered  information  xrete  not  sufficient,  a 
Tisbi  to.lhe  place  in  question  oould  not  have  frulad  to  remave  the 
acsptidsm  of  this  author.  The  ruins  of  the  abbey  couspriae  five 
beautiful  pointed  arches,  forming  one  side  aisle;  together  widi 
several  windows.  The  chancel  constitutes  the  present  church, 
and  is  far  from  being  an  inelegant  specimen  of  the  pointed  style  of 
design^    Hie  pillara  are  qnadruple,  each  capital  varying  from  the 
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Mter  IB  its  ornamental  particulars }  the  door  is  of  a  correspondent 
lightness  with  the  arches,  and  more  than  usually  lofty.  The  west 
window  is  of  the  narrow  style  that  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Henry 
III.  Beneath  the  building  is  a  crypt,  or  subterranean  chapel. 
There  are  many  sepulchral  monuments  among  the  remains  of  the 
abbey,  indnding  the  part  now  used  as  a  parochial  church.  Several 
of  these  are  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  but  such 
as  bear  any  pretensions  to  antiquity  are  so  shamefully  mutilated, 
that  they  could  not  be  described  without  great  difficulty  and  labour. 
The  most  curious  monumental  relic  consists  of  the  figure  of  a  man, 
represented  in  gigantic  proportions.  This  figure  was  dug  from 
ihe  ruins  of  the  Abbey^church,  and  is  believed  to  have  formed 
part  of  m  aatient  tomb  belonging  to  the  family  of  Denne,  of  Gre- 
nane^  in  the  vicinity  ^f  Thomastown.  Sev^al  of  the  monum^rtai 
atones  aj^ar  to  have  commemorated  priors,  or  superiors  of  the 
convent. 

Here  is  a  handsome  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  built  about  fifteen 
years  since  $  and  the  examiner  wiU  find,  with  considerable  interest, 
that  the  great  marble  altar  in  this  Chapel  was  removed  to  its  pre- 
sent situation  from  the  fine  and  venerable  ruins  of  Jerpoint  Abbey. 

George  Berkeley,  D.  D.  the  learned  and  very  eminent  Bishop 
of  Cloyne>  was  the  son  of  William  Berkeley,  of  Thomastown. 
This  celebrated  prelate  was  born  on  the  19th  of  March,  1684,  at 
KUcrm,  say  his  biographers,  but  we  believe  nt  Kilkerril,  near  the 
native  town  of  his  Either. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  above  town,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  is  Grenane  Castle,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Anglo* 
Norman  family  of  Denne,  or  De  Den,  now  represented  by  Patrick 
Denne,  E^q.  of  this  connty.  Previous  to  the  Union,  Thomastown 
returned  two  members  to  parliament,  nominated  by  Viscount 
Cllfden;  but  the  Grace  family,  of  Ballylinch  Castle,  in  this 
neighbourhood,  who  possessed  most  of  the  adjoining  lands, 
were  for  a  long  period  proprietors  of  this  borough. 

Jbrpoint  Abbby,  situated  on  the  river  Nore>  is  distant  from 
Thomastown  nearly  two  miles.  To  this  spot  we  conduct  the 
reader  with  mingled  emotions,  secure  of  his  sympathy  in  each 
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variety  of  MUig.  Tbe  extent  and  beauty  of  the  robs  < 
die  adniratioD^  equally  of  the  architectural  antiquary  and  the 
lover  of  the  pictnreaqoe.  Hie  pleasiDg  nelaacholy  with  whidi 
we  approach  the  former  retreat  of  piety  and  depositary  of  0- 
lattrieaa  ashes,  is,  however,  speedily  saeoeeded  by  a  virid  seali- 
meat  of  disgust,  on.  beholding  the  sordid,  or  waatsa,  havoc 
inflicted,  in  modern  times,  on  a  ruin  so  august,  and  so  w^- 
entitled  to  lasting  reverence.* 

The  abbey  of  Jerp<nnt  was  founded,  aocording  to  ArdidaU,  by 
]>onongh.  King  of  Ossory,  in  the  year  1180,  for  Cistertian  monks, 
whom  he  removed  hither  from  a  distant  part  of  his  temUnrj*  The 
establishment  was  liberally  endowed  by  the  fbmnder  and  other 
disttngulshed  persons  5  and,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Bnglisii,  iSbe 
monks,  were  confirmed  in  their  possessions,  by  John  <'  Loedof 
Ireland,"  afterwards  King  John.  Hie  abbot  had  a  seat  in  par- 
liament. The  last  person  that  exercised  this  ecclesiastical  d^gMty 
'was  Oliver  Grace  Fits-^Oliver,  a  younger  brother  of  fiavoa  John 
Gsaoe,  of  Courtstown,  who  surrendered  the  abbey  in  the  thisty- 
tat^f  King  Henry  Vni.  (1599). 

The  niii^s  of  Jerpoint  Abbey  occupy  three  acres  of  gvomud ; 
and  still,  alt^ugh  sinking  quickly  to  dissolution,  through  iajuries 
inflicted  by  the  hands  of  the  spoliator  rather  than  from  the  opera- 
MoDSof  time,  present  attraotive  indications  of  the<f<Mrmer  megaifi- 
eence o€ the  structure.  In  theseremains  we,  indeed,  pereeive oaeef 
the  finest  examples,  in  Ireland,  of  the  mixed  Anglo-Norman  sad 
early  Bnglisk  styles  of  architecture.  Tho  ^eet  of  the  wholes  as  a 
oombined object,  is  impera^eover  (ftie feeliBgs $  and  many psrts 

"*  A  ^ery  pleasing  poem  was  printed  in  the  year  1820,  <br  private  circa- 
latloi»>under  the  title  «f*<  Lttaea  written  at  Jerpoint  Abbey,"  aidmaedtD 
Mrf&ald<]^ra«e,£iq»  Wehayefhe4»9port«nity  of  lAatiiia  llwt  tfasio  '^Uaas'' 
pnsceeded  from  the  pen  of  S.€.  Hall,  £»q.  a  younfer  aon  of  the  faUant  Col. 
Hall.  Many  of  the  verses  evince  great  warmth  of  poetical  feeling  »  and, 
in  addition  to  the  value  of  the  metrical  part  of  this  prodoction,  which  also 
bespeaks  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country,  the  notev  convey  so  mnch 
genealogical  anecdote  respecting  the  distinguished  house  of  Grace  (inti- 
mately, connected  wH|»  tifin  [county,  in  past  ages  of  baronial  apieadoor) 
that  we  regret  the  modfitty  of  ifa.;  aatbor  ahaaU  pnresa  the  OBKular^iM- 
cation  of  his  work. 
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are  entitled  to  the  attentive  ^uuuination  of  the  antiquary^  as  re- 
gards ardhitectural  detail.  Those  less  antient  divisions  of  the  baild- 
iDg  wych  are  strictly  in  the  pointed  mode  of  design^  are^  probably^ 
contemporary  with  the  abbeys  of  Donbrody  and  Tintem ;  but 
the  execQtion  is  greatly  superior^  and  the  general  design  partakes 
more  of  lightness  and  elegance  than  is  seen  in  either  of  those 
buildings.  With  such  claims  on  the  regard  of  posterity^  even 
viewing  the  fabric  merely  as  a  work  of  art^  this  deserted  pile 
should  have  experienced  protection  from  the  hands  of  those  at 
whose  mercy  it  was  placed.  But  we  lament  to  say  that  all  classes 
have  concurred  in  accelerating  its  downfall,  with  the  aggravation 
ef  the  most  contumelious  disrespect.  Not  only  have  many  parts  of 
the  abbey,  replete  with  architectural  ornament,  been  removed 
for  sordid  uses,  but  even  the  sepulchral  monuments  have,  in 
0ome  instances,  yielded  to  the  vile  inroads  of  the  spoliator.  Swine, 
confederate  with  these  ruffian  contemners  of  funeral  memo- 
rials ridsed  by  piety  and  regret,  have  free  warren  in  the  once- 
sacred  dsles,  and  complete  the  degradation  of  a  scene  disgusting 
to  the  examiner,  and  disgraceful  to  those  by  whom  it  is  sanctioned. 

It  is  with  pain  we  observe  that,  on  a  spot  so  desolate  and 
greatly  abused,  there  are  to  be  seen  nitmerous  monuments,  erected 
to  persons  highly  distinguished  in  their  respective  ages.-  Most  of 
these  are  in  a  dilapidated  state,  but  several  demand  the  patient 
notice  of  the  antiquarian  visiter,  among  which  the  following  should 
not  experience  neglect. 

Opposite  to  the  grand  altar  of  the  south  cross-aisle  stand  the 
remains  of  a  tomb,  upon  which  repose  a  male  and  a  female  figurCj, 
habited  in  the  costume  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  This 
monumoit  is  said  to  have  been  erected  for  Donough,  King  of 
Oasory,  founder  of  the  abbey,  who  died,  and  was  here  interred, 
iii4he  year  1185.  The  male  figure  holds  in  the  right  hand,  which 
reposes  on  his  breast,  the  fragment  of  a  crucifix.  The  left  hand 
18  directed  towards  a  small  harp,  that  hangs  firom  his  left  side. 
The  base  of  the  monument  is  cut  into  compartments,  in  which  are. 
seen  variotts  images  of  the  apostles.  Two  crowned  figores  appear 
at  the  foot  of  the  monument,  standing  beside  a  kneeling  angel> 
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whose  Lands  are  uplifted,  in  the  act  of  ferrent  prayer.  Mo6l<^ 
the  figares  wear  long  beards^  and  appear  to  be  singing  or  laughing. 

On  a  tomb  of  black  marble  lies  the  full-length  statue  of  an 
abbots  in  his  proper  habit.  In  the  left  hand  he  holds  a  crosier^ 
the  volute  of  which  contains  an  Agnus  Dei,  well  scolptored. 
The  right  arm  is  uplifted,  and  the  two  first  fingers  and  thumb  are 
raised,  as  if  in  the  act  of  swearing  an  oath  of  fidelity,  or  of  some 
very  serious  kind,  in  the  manner  that  is  to  this  day  practised  on 
parts  of  the  continent.  A  serpent,  or  monster,  gnaws  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  crosier.  The  head  of  the  statue  reposes  upon  a  pillow 
of  much  elegance.  The  inscription  is  illegible. 

A  second  antient  monument  of  a  religious  person  sustains  a 
statue,  executed  with  conspicuous  talent  and  delicacy.  The  crosier 
is  of  excellent  workmanship,  and  in  the  right  hand  is  a  sprig  of 
trefoil,  emblematic  of  the  Trinity.  The  table,  or  altar-slab,  on 
which  this  figure  reclines,  is  covered  with  trefoils  and  roses. 

Several  other  disfigured  monuments  of  ecclesiastics  may  be 
discovered  amidst  i;he  rubbish  with  which  the  abbey-cborch  is  now 
defiled. 

xAmong  the  few  inscriptions  still  legible  may  be  noticed  the 
epitaphs  in  Latin,  of  the  Lord  James  Butler,  chief  of  Jtii  eepi, 
and  Isabella  Blanckville,  his  wife.  Date  of  decease  1490.  Of 
Oliver  Grace,  Knight,  Lord  of  Leagan  and  Carney,  descended 
from  the  Graces  of  Ck>urtstown.  The  date  wanting. — Of  Waiter 
Brenach,*  Captain  of  his  sept,  and  Katherine  Butler,  Ms  wife. 

*  Thii  person  was  chief  of  the  sept  of  Wahh,  styled  of  the  Mouniaiut,^ 
this  county  ;  which  family,  like  many  other  Anj^lo-Nonnans,  adopted  an 
Irish  surname  and  title,  and  was  known,  through  many  ages,  by  the 
name  of  *  Brenach,*  which  in  Irish  signifies  a  Welchman.  It  is,  however, 
coi\jectured  by  some  persons,  that  the  word  originated  in  the  circamstaDce 
of  this  antient  family  haying  come  from  the  coanty  of  Brecknock,  in  Wales, 
on  the  invasion  of  Ireland ;  and  we  learn  from  Giraldus  Cambrensis  that 
David  Walsh  was  nephew  to  the  celebrated  Raymond  le  Gros,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Earl  Strongbow,  and  his  successor  as  viceroy  of  the  kingdom. 
At  an  early  period  the  Walsh  family  were  the  proprietors  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  coanty  of  Waterford,a8  well  as  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny  i 
tad  their  possessions  in  both  countifis  were  chiefly  in  districts  wUc^,  b«r- 
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The  date  wantbg.  Of  Rodere  fFahh,  and  Katharine  Power,  ^ 
wife.  Date  of  decease  1501 . — Of  Edmund  fFahh  and  Johanna  le 
Butteller  bis  wife.  Date  of  decease  1496. — On  a  square  stone 
bearing  an  escntclieon  charged  with  a  saltircj  engrailed  on  an 
ermine  field,  is  an  inscription^  in  Latin,  to  *'  Mary,  of  thjS  noble 
race  of  Geraldine,  who  died  on  the  2d  of  December,  1605.*'  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Gerald  Fitz  Gerald,  Lord  of  Decies^  wife 
of  Sir  Oliver  Grace  of  L^^n  and  Ballylinch. — Of  Gerald  Grace,  of 
Ballylinch,  date  1618 ;  and  of  Margaret  Hartpole,  his  wife ; 
date  1619. 

On  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses,  the  abbey  of  Jerpoint, 
with  all  its  dependancies,  was  granted  to  Thomas,  tenth  Earl  of 
Ormonde,  and  his  heirs  male,  in  capite,  at  the  annual  rent  of 
^49 :  3 :  9.  sterling.  The  manor  of  Jerpoint  is  at  present  sub* 
divided  into  four  portions,  or  parts,  namely  3  Church,  or  Town 
Jerpoint,  the  estate  of  the  Hunt  family ;  Abbey  Jerpoint,  which, 
after  passing  through  the  families  of  Marsh  and  Hobson^  is  now 
the  property  of  the  family  of  Greene  3  JVa»te  Jerpoint,  now  pos» 
sessed  by  Mr.  Marshe  of  Stradbally ;  and  Hill  Jerpoint,  which 
was  inherited  by  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  from  Sir  William 
Petty,  but  was  lately  sold  by  that  nobleman  to  Mr.  Franks,  of 
Dublin. 

Near  the  above  ruins  is  a  mansion,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
late  Edward  Hunt,  Esq.  M.  P. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Thomastown  is  Mount-Juliet^  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Carrick,  finely  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 

dering  on  the  city  of  Waterford,  stretclied:  fas  towards,  the  tooth  .into  tha 
county  of  that  name,  and  at  least  equally  far.  towards  the  north  into  tho 
county  of  Kilkenny.  In  this  latter  county  their  noble  estates  Ibcmerly  ez-r 
tended,  in  one  direction,  from  the  Suir,  near  Waterford,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Nore  I  and,  in  another  direction ,  from  the  river  of  Ross  nearly  to  the  banks  of 
the  Lindane ;  a  princely  tract  of  country,  comprehending  a  great  number  of 
square  miles,  fine  castles,  and  extensive  woods*  For  above  four  centnriei 
this  family  held  the  third  rank  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  being  inferior  in. 
power  and  possessions  only  to  the  families  of  Butler  an^  Grace.  They  en- 
joyed the  palatinate  title  of  Baron  Shanacaher :  and  Walsh's  Country  con<»^ 
tained twenty ^8ixca8tles>  besides  Castle  Hoel,  their  principal  rosidence... 
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Nore.  We  have  already  presented  some  descriptive  remarks^  con- 
cerning tbe  peculiar  beauties  exhibited  by  the  Nore  in  this  part  of 
its  devious  course.  That  lovely  river  passes  entirely  through  the 
demesne  of  Lord  Carrick^  scarcely  imparting  more  charms  than  it 
receives  from  so  highly  cultivated  a  territory.  The  mansion,  which 
is  spacious  and  of  a  very  respectable  character ,  is  placed  oa  rising 
ground,  adorned  in  every  direction  with  venerable  wood  or 
thriving  plantations.  The  whole  demesne  is  rich  in  various  beauties^ 
amongst  which,  perhaps,  stand  pre-eminent  the  banks  of  the  river 
on  the  side  opposite  to  the  mansion.  These  swell  into  lofty  but 
soft  ranges  of  hills,  improved  and  decorated  by  very  extensive  and 
flourishing  plantations .  Here  the  extensive  remans  of  Bally  Vmck- 
Castle,  contiguous  to  the  river,  and  partially  enveloped  in  ivy  and 
venerable  trees,  present  themselves  to  view.  This  spacious  struc- 
ture constituted  the  residence  of  the  Viscounts  Ikenin,  until 
Somerset-Hamilton,  the  eighth  Viscount  and  first  Earl  of  Carrick. 
erected  the  mansion  of  Mount  Juliet  on  the  opposite  banks,  and 
gave  it  the  appellation  it  now  bears,  in  compliment  to  his  wife 
Juliana,  daughter  of  Henry  Boyle,  first  Earl  of  Shannon.  Bally- 
linch  (or,  4nore  properly.  Bally -Inch,  the  peninsulated  townland 
or  habitation)  was,  for  a  long  period,  the  property  of  a  very  dis- 
tinguished branch  of  the  Grace  family,  thence  denominated,  till  the 
opposition  of  Gerald  Grace  to  the  Commonwealth  incurred  the 
penalty  of  forfeiture.  It  appears  that  Gerald  Grace  of  Ballylinch, 
and  also  of  Carney  Castle  in  the  county  of  Tipperar)',  commanded 
a  corps  in  the  army  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Richard  Butler,  third 
Viscount  Mountgarrett,  at  the  battle  of  Kilrush,  where  he  wu 
slain  on  the  15th  of  April,  1642.* 

We  are  informed,  by  an  original  MS.  that ''  Ballylinch ;  Legan  ^ 
Raduth)  Killeamey)  Fussamacuda}  Grace's  Court;  Thomastowne, 

*  The  consequenceB  reiultini^  from  the  death  of  Gerald  Gneot  ui  dw 
battle  of  Kilrusli,  are  thus  feelingly  alluded  to  in  stanza  xvi.  of  the  linet 
written  at  Jerpoint  Abbey »  already  noticed : 

**  But  when  the  battle,  vainly  fought,  wai  o'er. 
And  die  bright  inn  had  drunk  the  hero's  blood ; 
When  bis  heart  beat  with  youthful  hope  no  more, 
'    It's  life  stream  mingled  with  the  passing  flood  % 
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and  some  other  laoda  in  this  neighbourhood^  wer6>  at  the  same 
tyme,  given  to  the  Gaptaines  Rogers  and  Joyner — Sir  John  Bar- 
lowy  had  some  interest  in  the  said  lands  from  Cviptaine  Joyner,  bat 
reconyeyed  the  same  to  Joyner,  who  was  cook  to  King  Gharless, 
tho*  not  his  friend  ;  wherefore,  to  secure  the  said  estate,  hee  con- 
veyed it  to  his  brother  in-kw  Col.  Daniel  Redmond,  who  gave  Bal- 
lylinch  and  Legan  to  his  daughter,  the  ladie  Ikeryn,  and  the  remain- 
der to  his  other  danghter,  married  to  Sir  John  Meade — Captain 
Rogers  gave  Killeaniey  and  Radath,  on  a  marriage  of  Rogers  his 
danghter  to  one  Meyhill/*  James  Batler,  the  third  Viscount 
Ikerrin,  having  thvs  acquired,  in  marriage  with  Eleanor  Redman, 
or  Redmond,  this  and  several  other  considerable  estates,  removed 
from  his  paternal  residence,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  to  Bally- 
linch  Castle,  which  his  posterity  continued  to  occupy,  until  the 
erection  of  Mount  Juliet  by  the  first  Earl  of  Carrick. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Thomastown,  towards  the  south  west,, 
is  Flood  Hall  J  the  handsome  seat  of  John  Flood,  Esq. 

The  village  of  Innistioqb,  or  Ennistiooe,  which  before  the 
Union  was  a  bcMrough  town,  sending  two  representatives  to  par- 
Uament,  and  was  formerly  protected  with  walls,  is  finely  situated 
on  the  western  borders  of  the  river  Nore.  This  village,  or  town, 
is  chiefly  composed  of  one  square  of  comfortable  slated  houses, 
with  roiys  of  lime  trees  neatly  planted  before  the  doors.  In  the 
centre  of  the  square  are  the  base,  and  a  part  of  the  shaft,  of  a 

The  democratic  despot  Beized  the  land 
Of  him  who,  fighting  for  his  country,  fell : 

'Tis  melancholy  that  the  spoiler*i  hand 

Can  touch  the  temple  where  the  free  should  dwell ! 
Then  Leix,  thy  plains  received  the  injured  race. 

Denied  the  shelter  of  their  castle  walls ; 
And  Gracefield,  thy  sweet  spot,  their  resting  place  ;— 

They  grieve  no  longer  for  their  ancient  halls. 
Here  tranquil  Aries,  on  thy  wood-crowned  hill. 

Beneath  whose  base  thy  waters^  Barrow  t  spread, 
The  hallowed  mausoleum  stands,  and  still 

In  urns  the  honoured  ashes  of  Ihe  dead." 

Lines  written  at  Jerpoint  Abbey,  &c. 
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lofty  stone  cross.  On  the  former  may  still  be  seen  this  iosciii] 

in  raised  letters,  together  with  the  arms  of  Fitzgerald^  impaled 

with  Morres^  and  sculptured  emblems  of  the  crucifixion  : 

**  Orate  pro  anim  ....     Rich 

David.  Geraldin.  dictu. 
BaroD.  de  Browngford. 
Obiit  14  AprU.  1681.  Et 
Joannie  Morres,  ejas 

Uxoris  ...   obiit 

Per  redempt.  . .  Christ.  .,♦ 

The  river  Nore  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of 
ten  arches^  built  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  Smith,  and  orna- 
mented, on  the  southern  side,  with  Ionic  pilasters.  Near  the 
bridge  is  an  antient  tower  or  castle. 

An  abbey  appears  to  have  been  founded  at  Innistioge^  so 
early  as  the  year  800.    About  thd  year  1210,  a  monastery  was^ 

*  David,  BaroD  of  BrowDsford,  mentioned  in  the  above  inscription , 
waB  lord  of  the  manon  of  Innistiog^e  and  Brownsford  (now  called  Wood- 
ttock),  and  waa  of  a  very  powerful  family,  which  derives  its  deaoent, 
as  do  the  titvlar  baroni  of  Boumchnrch,  from  a  younger  ion  of  the  kaishcs 
of  Kerry.  His  lady,  abovenamed,  who  erected  thit  cross  to  her  hosband'a 
memory,  was  the  daughter  of  John,  styled  Sir  John  Morres,  of  Baly- 
rickard-Morres,  Lateragh,  &c.  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  of  Onora 
his  wife,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  renowned  chieftain  of  Leix,  Rory-oge 
O'More.  Sir  John  Morres,  by  the  French  historians  styled  Baron  and 
Marquis  de  Morres,  was  the  son  of  Oliver-oge,  lord  of  Lateragh; 
but  liaving  been  implicated  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  he  re- 
tired to  France,  about  the  year  1607  i  in  which  country,  through  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  constable  Henry  de  Montmorency,  who  received 
him  for  his  kinsman.  Sir  John'  obtained  the  rank  of  a  mareschal-de-eamp, 
in  which  capacity  he  accompanied  the  young  Duke  de  Montmorency  in  the 
war  against  the  Protestants  of  Languedoc  |  when  this  valiant  knight,  who 
before  had  distinguished  himself  in  Ireland,  was  mortally  wounded,  in  a 
sortie  of  the  garrison  of  the  castle  of  Vals,  in  Vivarais,  and  expired  in  the 
arms  (as  the  historian  Grammond,an  eye  witness,  emphatically  says)  **  of 
his  dear  friend,  the  Duke  of  Montmorency."  Of  this  gallant  soldier, 
whose  heart  was  conveyed  to  Ireland,  and  buried  in  the  family  place  of 
sepnlture,  the  church  of  Lateragh,  the  Chevalier  Hervey  De  MontmoreBCj^ 
and  his  sons,  are  sole  representatives. 
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likewise,  foanded  here  by  Thomas  Fitz  Anthony,  then  seneschal 
of  Ijeinster,  for  Angustinian  canons,  which  was  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Colamb,  the  especial  patrons  of  the 
parish.  Milo  Baron,  otherwise  Fitzgerald,  was  the  last  prior, 
and  surrendered  the  possessions  of  the  community  over  which  he 
presided,  in  the  thirty-first  of  King  Henry  VIII.  He  waa  the 
son  of  — —  Fitzgerald,  palatine  baron  of  Barntchnrch  (properly 
Boumchurch),  the  younger  branches  of  which  house  usnally 
adopted  the  term  of  Baron  for  their  surname,  instead  of  Fitz- 
gerald. This  prior  is  recorded  to  have  built  a  new  steeple  to  hia 
monastery,  and  an  adjoining  cloister.  In  the  year  1527>  he  waft 
made  bishop  of  Ossory,  but  still,  by  papal  dispensation,  conti- 
nued to  hold  the  priory.  He  died  in  1550,  or  1551,  as  some 
assert  of  grief,  *'  which,"  says  Ware,  without  farther  explanation^ 
'' often  proves  fatal  to  old  age!*'  The  ruins  of  this  monastic 
house  evince  the  buildings  not  to  have  been  spacious  or  magni-* 
ficent.  The  windows  are  of  the  lancet  form.  Two  steeples  remain^ 
one  of  which  is  octangular,  and  the  other  square,  resembling  the 
tower  noticed  at  Dunbrody.  A  broken  and  disfigured  tomb  is 
shewn  as  that  of  Bishop  Milo,  who  was  buried  within  these  walls, 
amongst  his  ancestors. 

Innistioge  was  besieged,  and  taken,  for  Cromwell's  party,  by 
Colonel  Abbot,  in  1649. 

The  vicinity  of  this  village  is  greatly  adorned  by  Woodstock, 

the  fine  demesne  of  Tighe,  Esq.  which  extends  from  the 

hill  of  Carigneill,  near  Ross,  to  the  borders  of  Innistioge  3  pre* 
senting,  for  several  miles,  a  display  of  scenery  scarcely  to  be 
excelled  in  beauty  and  grandeur.  The  river  Nore  here  glideft 
through  its  ample  channel,  with  the  serenity  of  an  artificial  lake, 
having  on  one  side  rugged  rocks,  and  noble  masses  of  wood, 
which  sweep  the  edge  of  the  water  and  rise  to  the  summit  of  lofty 
hills.  On  the  other  border  of  the  waters  are  cultivated  fields, 
and  flourishing  plantations  of  trees  and  shrubs,  to  a  great  extent. 
Every  building,  or  trace  of  human  art,  visible  from  these  beau- 
tiful groands,  conduces  to  magnificence  or  interest  of  prospect. 
At  different  points  are  seen  the  noble  mansion  of  the  Tighe 
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Imilj;  the  niins  of  firowaaford  GMtle,  formerly  die  raftideiice  off 
Baron>  aliat  ntz-Geraldj  of  firownflford^  the  antient  proprietor 
el  the  demesne)  and  the  remains  of  Castle  Cloin^  or  Clnnagb 
caatle,  placed  on  an  artificial  mounts  and  overhanging  the  river. 
In  the  same  views  are  comprehended  the  well-stocked  deer-paik  ^ 
Bomerons  banqnetting  rooms  and  cottages^  chiefly  designed  for  the 
accommodation  of  strange s  $  and  the  rtiins  of  the  abbey,  with  the 
handsome  bridge  and  neat  little  town  of  Innistioge.  These  objects, 
combining  with  the  natural  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  present  soch 
an  enchanting  series  of  prospects  as  is  not  to  be  found  within  the 
same  Umits  in  many  parts  of  the  British  dominions. 

The  mansion  of  Woodstock  was  built  after  the  designs  of 
David  Bindon,  by  the  late  Sir  William  Fownes,  mateanal  grand- 
father of  the  late  William  'Hghe^  Esq.^  father  of  the  present  pro- 
prietor of  this  estate.  To  the  late  Mr.  Tigbe  his  country  is 
indebted  for  the  excellent  statisticarsurvey  of  this  county.  Under 
the  article  of  Rossana^  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  we  have  men- 
tioned the  poetical  talent^  and  the  shining  virtues  and  accomplish* 
mentSj  of  Mrs.  Mary  Tighe,  sister-in-law  of  that  gentleman.  Mrs. 
Tighe  breathed  her  last  at  this  mansion ;  and  a  mausoleum,  of 
Italian  statuary  marble^  executed  by  Flaxman,  has  been  erected 
to  her  memory.  It  represents  ^*  the  fine  form  of  the  deceased, 
reclined  on  a  couch,  in  the  tranquil  sleep  of  death,  whilst  attending 
asigels  are  waiting  her  resurrection." 

Amongst  the  numerous  attractive  spots  in  this  neighboorhood 
must  be  noticed  PoulacuUla,  part  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Lord 
Calkn,  and  now  belonging  to  Viscount  Clifden.  This  is  a  ro- 
mantic glen,  about  three  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Woodstock^ 
and  is  approached  by  a  narrow  creek,  proceeding  from  the  Nore, 
at  the  extremity  of  which  a  cascade,  of  great  beauty,  rolls  in 
mournful  tones  over  the  rugged  firagments  of  rock,  and  descends 
a  craggy  precipice  about  fifty  feet  in  height.  From  the  fissures  of 
numberless  cliffs,  which  hang  over  the  boatman's  head  as  he  plies 
the  oar  below,  shoot  forth  venerable  trees,  amelion^ting  and  diver- 
sifying the  character  of  this  pensive  glen. 

The  excursion  by  water  from  Innistioge  to  Waterford  harbour 
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biTelightfiil  ifk  every  part,  akbaagh  the  scenery  mi  the  banks  of 
jbheNoreand  Barrow^  between  lanifi^oge  sad  Hoas,  compnudng 
the  demesne  of  Woodstoi^,  is  assuredly  the  meet  transcendent  in 
dutais.*  Some  few  objects  in  the  tract  bordering  on  the  line  of 
this  aquatic  eKcttraion,  may  not  be  deemed  unworthy  of  topo* 
graphical  notice. 

The  Rhob,  Rownn,  or  Rochab^  is  a  tongue  of  land  about 
two  miles  from  Ross,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Nore  and  the  Barrow. 

*  The  ChevaUer  de  Mootmorency,  to  whose  MS.  communicatiooB  we 
are  indebted  for  maDy  particulars  in  our  account  of  this  neighbourhood « 
observes  that  he  visited  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  and  the  banks  of  the  Nore 
and  Barrow,  between  Ross  and  Innistioge,  in  the  same  month ;  and,  ai- 
theagh  deeply  impressed  with  the  m^esty  and  varied  beantiea  of  Killaniey, 
was  nearly  naable  to  decide  as  to  which  tract  of  scenery  deserved  the  pr^ 
lerence !  The  country  on  the  banks  of  the  river  1>etween  Innistioge  and 
Thomastown,  further  upwards,  is  also  abundant  in  attractions  ;  and,  as 
our  work  is  not  designed  on  the  scale  of  a  mere  tour  conveying  indi- 
"vidnal  opinions,  but  is  intended,  where  practicable,  to  disseminate  pre- 
'vallin^  impressions  and  sentiments,  we  present  the  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Young  (Tour,  &c.  vol.  i.  pp.  100, — 101), on  the  scenery  of  this  aeighhonr- 
hood.  "  From  Thomastown  to  "Woodstock  is  the  finest  ride  I  have  yet  had 
in  Ireland.  The  road  leaving  Thomastown  leads  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  through  some  beautiful  copse  woods,  which  before  they  were  cut 
must  have  had  a  most  noble  efiect,  with  the  river  Nore  winding  at  the 
bottom.  The  country  then  opens  somewhat,  and  you  pass  most  of  the 
way,  for  six  or  seven  miles  to  Innisteague,  on  a  declivity  shelving  down 
lo  the  fiver,  which  takes  a  varied  winding  course,  tometimas  lively, 
breaking  over  a  rocky  bottom,  at  others  still  and  deep,  under  the  gloon 
of  sonie  fine  woods,  which  hang  down  the  sides  of  steep  hills.  Narrow 
slips  of  meadow,  of  a  beautiful  verdure,  in  some  places  form  the  shore, 
and  nnite  with  cultivated  fields  that  spread  over  the  a^oining  hills, 
reaching  almost  the  mountain  tops :  these  are  large  and  bold,  and  give  in 
j^aeral  to  the  scene  features  of  great  mai^nificence.  Coming  in  sight  of 
Sir  W.  Fown^s's  (Woodstof;k),  the  scenery  is  striking  i  the  road  mounts 
the  side  of  the  hill,  and  commands  the  river  at  the  bottom  of  the  declivity, 
with  groupa  of  trees  prettily  scattered  about,  and  the  little  borough  of 
Innbteaf  ne  in  a  most  picturesque  situation,  the  whole  bounded  by  moon- 
tains."  In  continuation,  Mr.  Tonng  proceeds  to  notice  many  eligible 
points  of  prospect  in  the  demesne  of  Woodstock)  concerning  which  we 
have  already  presented  some  brief  remarks. 
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Here  is  an  antient  residence  of  the  fiimily  oiB^er,  styled  of  tte 
Rhor;  and  also>  Rmgwood,  the  fine  seat  oi  the  late  Lord  Calka, 
which^  with  the  rest  of  that  nobiemaa's  large  property^  has  de^ 
Tolved  ou  his  nephew  and  heir^  Visconnt  Clifden.  On  the  estate 
of  Mr.  Bolger  is  Balynahearagh,  a  romantic  spot,  thicldy  pUated 
with  oak  trees  down  to  the  margin  of  the  water.  The  name  would 
appear  to  signify  the  seat  of  judgment  (Baly,  a  town  or  seat  ^  and 
^uroci^^  judgment),  and  is  an  appellation  derived,  nnqaestioB* 
ably>  from  the  practices  of  very  remote  antiquity.  In  the  neigh- 1 
bourhood  are  several  cromlechs,  all  of  which  have  been  partialiy 
prostrated,  and  otherwise  injured. 

The  ruins  of  the  monastery  of  Rossibercon,  seated  on  the 
borders  of  the  river  Barrow,  form  a  melancholy*  but  attractive^ 
ornament  to  this  part  of  the  country.  The  monastery  of  Rossi- 
bercon  was  founded  by  the  families  of  Grace  and  Walsh,  in  the 
year  1267.  The  ruins  are  extensive  and  picturesque,  comprising 
the  lofty  tower  of  the  church,  sustained  on  four  pointed  arches, 
and  the  south  wall  of  an  aisle,  containing  five  arches  and  ten 
windows.  The  contiguous  scenery  is  extremely  pleasing.  The 
river  Barrow  is  here  of  a  noble  width,  and  its  bosom  is  often 
animated  by  ships  of  considerable  burthen,  ^and  numerous  fishing 
boats.  The  town  of  Ross,  placed  on  the  side  of  a  precipitous  hil]„ 
rises  finely  in  the  back  ground.  This  religious  house  was  dis* 
solved  in  the  thirty-first  of  Henry  VIII. 

Aylwardstown,  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Bessborongh,  and  at 
present  the  seat  of  the  family  of  Strange,  was  formerly  the  pro* 
perty  of  the  Aylwards,  from  whom  it  derives  its  name.* 

At  BallinlaW'Ferry  is  a  small  village^  near  the  confluence  of 

♦  The  family  of  Aylward  is  of  Anj^Io-Sazon  ori^,  aod  down  to  the 
period  of  the  conquest  (1066,)  had  been  of  s^reat  note,  eepecially  in  Somer- 
■etshire.  The  branch  settled  in  Ireland  is  now  represented  by  Nicholas 
Aylward,  Esq.  of  Shankill,  in  this  county.  Several  ofthu  fanulywers 
mayors  and  sheriffs  of  Waterford,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
taries.  Faithleg,  and  other  great  estates,  possessed  by  the  Aylirards  ia 
the  coanty  of  Waterford,  were  forfeited  during  the  usurpation  of  Crom- 
well. Mr.  Aylward,  abovementioned,  is  lineal  heir  to  the  last  propriefor 
of  Faithleg. 
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the  Sair  and  Barrow.  Here  is  a  sqoare  tower,  or  castle^  in 
liabitable  condition^  built  at  an  early  period  by  the  Fforitall 
leimily.  It  afterwards  passed  by  marriage  into  the  above-men- 
tioned family  of  Ayl  ward.  The  surronnding  scenery  is  extremely 
fine  3  and  close  to  this  place  we  find  Rinoville,  the  seat  of  the 
dowager  Lady  Esmond,  widow  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Esmond^ 
Bart,  and  niece  and  heir  of  the  late,  Nicholas  Deverenx,  Esq. 
who  here  met  a  melancholy  fate  from  the  hands  of  a  gang  of 
robbers,  whom  he  resisted  when  in  the  act  of  plandering  his 
honse.  The  mansion,  a  plain  but  capacious  structure,  having  aa 
extensive  lawn  in  front,  gently  sloping  to  the  Barrow  side,  with 
ornamental  walks  and  plantations^  was  built  by  the  late  Edmond 
Fforstall,  Esq.  who  granted  a  lease^  in  perpetuity,  of  this  part, 
of  his  estate  to  Mr.  Devereux,  whose  unfortunate  end,  at  the 
favourite  residence  which  he  had  greatly  improved,  we  have  just, 
noticed.  One  mile  north  of  Ringville  is  Rochestown,  the  seat 
of  Pierce  Fforstall,  Esq.  chief  of  that  name. 

Gbandison  (sometimes  termed  Grannjf)  Castle,  situated  on. 
the  banks  of  the  river  Suir,  at  a  short  distance  firom  the  city  of 
Waterford,  is  a  fine  and  pictaresque  ruin,  covering  a  considerable, 
plot  of  ground.  The  design  involves  extensive  ranges  of  fortified 
outline ;  two  courts  3  a  large  sqaare  tower  or  keep  3  and  various 
dependant  buildings,  within  the  fortified  walls,  adapted  to  baronial 
splendour  and  hospitality.  On  the  margin  of  the  river  are  still 
remaining  three  circular  towers,  which  attest  the  formidable 
cbaracter  of  this*  noble  pile,  when  in  its  original  state,  and  gar- 
risoned as  a  fortress.  The  traces  of  many  apartments  are  visible 
in  the  keep,  connected  with  which  part  of  the  structure  are  the 
remains  of  the  great  hall.  Placed  on  the  arch  of  a  window  in  this 
hall,  is  a  grotesque,  holding  a  shield  charged  with  the  arms  of 
Butler  J  and  opposite  is  seen  a  figure  of  Justice. 

History  is  silent  concerning  the  date  at  which  Grandison  Castle 
was  erected  ;  but  the  tradition  of  the  neighbourhood  ascribes  its 
origin  to  Pierce  Butler,  eighth  Earl  of  Ormonde,  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland  in  1521.  "  In  the  hall  of  this  castle/'  (observes  Mr. 
Tighe),  '^  according  to  tradition,  there  was  held  a  courts  under 
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under  the  direction  of  Margaret,  the  great  C&unteM  of  Ormonde,* 
for  tke  trial  of  rebels  ^  and  the  window  is  shewn  whence  they 
were  siippo^  to  have  been  hnng.  The  respect^  or  fear,  inspired 
by  f^is  great  woman  still  remains  among  the  common  people,  by 
whom  she  is  called  Mttuglireed  ny  ghirord,  or  Margaret  Fitzge- 
rald; and  they  frighteti  children  by  her  name.'* 

In  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  centary,  this  castle,  as 
we  are  told  by  Dr.  Ledivich,  ''  was  strongly  garrisoned  for  the 
king,  and  commanded  by  Captain  Batler.  Colonel  Axtel,  the 
fttteooB  regidde,  Who  was  g^renyor  of  Kilkenny,  dispatched  « 
party  to  r^incef  it,  bnt  they  returned  wiftont  accempfoiiiDg  Hieif 
orders ;  opett  which  Axtel  hnisdf  marched  out,  with  two  «umm>b, 
and  summoned  the  castle  to  dnrreifder  on  p<dn  of  military  exe- 
eation.  Without  any  hope  of  relief  it  is  no  wonder  they  submitted, 
and.  were  conducted  to  the  nearest  Irish  quarters/*  Since  that 
period  the  castle  has  remained  unoccupied,  prc^essiv dy  sinknif, 
through  the  effects  of  spoliation  and  time,  towards  the  state  of 
dilapidation  and  decay  in  which  it  is  now  seen. 

For  the  substance  of  the  following  account  of  a  rude  stone 
monument,  exhibiting  some  peooliaHties  of  arrangement^  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Tighe's  Statistical  Survey  of  this  county. — On  the 

*  Mar§;aret,  second  daughter  of  Gerald,  eighth  earl  of  Kildare,  and 
wife  of  Pierce,  eighth  earl  of  Ormonde,  to  which  nohleman  she  was  mar- 
ried in  1485.  Her  ladyship  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  characten 
of  Ihe  age  la  which  she  flomrished,  and  seemed  formed  to  advance  ftmVLj 
digak;^  in  periods  of  baronial  contention.  By  Carte  she  Is  described  as 
'*  a  person  of  great  wisdom,  and  courage  nacommoa  ia  Iwr  sex.'*  8laa^ 
hurst  thus  notices  the  coontess  and  her  noble  husband :  **  The  earl  waa  of 
himself  a  plain  and  simple  gentleman,  saving  in  feats  of  arms;  aadyet, 
nevertheless,  he  bare  out  his  honour  and  charge  of  his  government  very 
worthily,  through  the  singidar  wisdom  tst  hb  countess ;  a  lady  of  such  port 
that  all  estetes  of  the  realm  coached  oato  her.  So  politic  that  nothing  waa 
thoa^t  NbstaAliany  dahated  Withowf  her  advice.  SIks  was  manlilce,  and 
tall  of  stature;  vwy  liberal  and  boonlifhli  a  seoare  friend}  a  btttes 
enemy;  hardly  disliking  where  she  fancied;  not  eawly  fancying  where 
she  disliked.'*  A  detailed  account  of  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of 
this  formidable  and  eminent  lady,  if  impartially  written,  would  constitute 
a  valvabley  as  well  as  curious,  addition  to  Irish  biography. 
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snmmit  of  Tory  hill,  called  in  Irish  Sietgk  grtan,  or  the  kiiio/tke 
MUM,  is  a  circular  space,  coYered  with  stones.  The  larger  stones 
have  been  token  ont,  and  rolled  down  the  hill  for  the  use  of  the 
country  people ;  bnt  there  is  still  one  large  stone  near  the  centre, 
and  there  is  an  appearance  of  smaller  stones  having  stood  in  a 
circle,  at  a  little  distonce  from  the  heap,  which  is  above  sixty-five 
yards  in  circumference.  On  the  east  side  is  a  large  stone,  raised 
on  three  rude  supporters,  of  unequal  bulk,  with  this  inscription 
hdng  the  west;  and  also  facing  the  centre  of  the  heap  : 

f£Ll   CWODB 

The  letters  are  deeply  cut,  on  a  hard  block  of  siliceous 
breccia,  and  are  two  inches  in  height.  In  Roman  letters  the 
inscription  would  stand  thus  : 

BELI    DIUOSE 

Concerning  this  inscription  Mr.  Tighe  remarks  that  the  first 
letter  is  one  of  the  most  simple  forms  of  the  Pelasgic  B.  The 
others  are  well  known.  "  That  the  Divinity,"  adds  our  author, 
'*  was  worshipped  in  this  country  under  the  name  of  B  E  L,  needs 
no  proof  5  and  that  the  Divinity  was  abo  worshipped  in  the 
British  isles  under  the  name  of  DIONUSOS^  is  also  re- 
corded." 

The  stone  on  which  this  inscription  b  cut  is  not  placed  in  a 
sloping  position,  as  is  usual  with  the  covering  stone  of  the  crom- 
lech. "  It  is  fkve  feet  one  inch  long,  in  firont  -,  at  the- back  six 
feet  five  inches ;  it  is  five  feet  broad,  and  one  foot  four  inches 
thick.  In  front  q>pear8  to  have  been  a  sank  place,  flagged,  the 
sides  diverging ;  but  it  is  imperfect.  The  common  people  pay 
some  respect  to  this  relic." 

BassBOBODGH,  tho  scat  of  FVcdcrick  Ponsottby,  Eailof  Bess- 
borough,  distant  about  three  and  a  half  milea  from  the  town  of 
Cairiek-Km-Sair,  is  situated  on  rising  ground,  in  a  fine  and  well- 
wooded  park,  comprising  more  than  500  acres  of  land,  the  whole  of 
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which  is  enclosed  with  a  high  stone  wall.  This  mansion  was  erected 
about  the  year  1744^  after  the  designs^  and  under  the  inspectioa 
of,  Mr.  BindoD^  who  likewise  built  in  this  county  the  houses  of 
Woodstock  and  Castlemorres.  The  mansion  of  Bessborough  is  a 
spacious  structure,  of  square  proportions,  composed  of  hewn 
atone ;  but  the  efforts  of  the  architect  were  directed  to  amplitude, 
and  convenience  of  internal  arrangement,  rather  than  to  beauty  of 
exterior  aspect.  The  house  extends  in  front  100  feet,  and  in 
depth  about  80.  Viewed  as  an  architectural  object,  its  prevailing 
characteristic  is  that  of  massy  respectability. 

The  interior  presents  many  handsome  apartments,  amongst 
which  is  consjncuous  the  great  Hall.  In  this  fine  room  are  four 
Ionic  columns  of  Kilkenny  marble,  each  shaft  one  entire  stone, 
ten  feet  six  inches  in  height.  The  principal  interest  of  the  man- 
sion arises,  however,  from  a  source  foreign  to  architectural  ar* 
rangement,  and  is  found  in  the  valuable  collection  of  pictures  here 
preserved,  which  contains  some  excellent  specimens  of  the  Italian 
and  Flemish  schools.  We  present  a  catalogue  of  such  paintings 
as  appear  to  be  most  deserving  of  attention. 

The  daughter  of  Herodias,  and  head  of  the  Baptist.  7i/ia». 

St.  Jerome,  with  angels^  called  the  Vision  of  St.  Jerome. 
Dommichino. 

Small  Madona,  with  the  infant  Jesus  in  her  lap,     Rqffaele.  * 

Cupid  forming  his  bow ;  and  a  companion-piece,  Venus  and 
Cupid.     Supposed  Parmigiano. 

A  sleeping  Venus  with  Cupids.     Procaccmi, 

A  legendary  story.     Clro  Ferri, 

Christ  and  the  Samaritan  woman.    Paui  FeroMte, 

Battle-piece.    Borgognone, 

Naked  children  at  play.     Supposed  Raffaele, 

Continence  of  Scipio,  a  sketch.     Rubens. 

Romulus  and  Remus.     Caiandrucci, 

Christ  and  Mary  at  the  Sepulchre.    Bassan. 

A  woman's  head.     Retnbrandt. 

A  man*8  head,  with  a  ruff,  said,  to  be  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
Vandych, 
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Virgiii^  with  a  book  reading.    Franckco  Imperial^ 

Thomas  Cromwelij  Earl  of  Essex.    Holbein. 

Peter's  Denial  of  Christy  candle  Ught ;  extremely  fine.  Gerard 
Segere. 

St.  John,  small  whole  length,  with  the  Eagle.    Carlo  AfaraitL 

St.  Jerome,  holding  a  small  crncifix  in  the  left  hand.  GuidoJRem. 

Two  landscapes,  wiih/igures  by  F,  Imperiali     Horlzonte. 

Two  landscapes  and  figures.     Lucatellu 

A  Madona,  child,  and  wise  men.     Gio,  BattUia  Pagi, 

Manoah,  his  wife,  and  the  angel.    PHl^tpo  Lauri, 

A  Madona,  (a  head,  with  hands  in  a  praying  attitude.)    Carlo 
Maratti 

Diana  and  nymphs,  a  large  picture,  unfinished.  Donwuckmo^ 

The  Cascade  of  Terni,  with  tignres.    Horizonte. 

A  sleeping  Venus.    Suppoud  Titiam, 

A  large  portico  to  a  temple,  with  many  figures  on  the  stepa« 
representing  Christ  scourging  the  money-changers.    Fwkm, 

Jupiter  and  Antiope,  a  fine  copy  by  Bronzino,  after  Corrciggio., 

A  Nativity,  with  Shepherds  bringing  o£fering8.    Jordaen$* 

Auins.    Panim. 

Landscape.    Claude  Lorraine* 

A  concert  of  birds.    Hondekoeter, 

Dutch  Boors^  intoxicated  and  quarrelling.  Imitation  of  the 
Dutch  School.    Amubal  Caracci, 

A  Madona,  sleeping  child,  St.  Catherine  and  Angeb.  Carlo 
Maratti. 

A  Dutch  Larder,  with  dead  game,  fruit,  and  a  female  figure. 
Snyders  and  De  F'oi. 

Two  flower  pieces,  with  landscupe.     Lopez. 

There  are  also  many  portraits  of  difiereut  members  of  the  noble 
family  to  whom  this  estate  belongs,  t^o  of  whidh  are  by  Bindon, 
who  united  the  professiooa  of  architecture  and  painting ;  nor  must 
we  omit  to  notice  a  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  by  Vandyck, 
Among  a  few  excellent  drawings  are  two^  in  red  chalk,  of  Saints, 
by  Guercino',  and  two.  Id  black  lead,  likewise  of  Saints,  one  being 
St.  John  the.  Evangelist,  by  Carlo  Maratti, 
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At  the  dlntance  of  one  mile  from  Bessborongh  is  Bbllixk>  ike 
seat  of  the  late  Peter  Walsh^  Esq.;  and,  whUat  we  render  tiie 
hnmble  tribttte  of  our  respect  to  the  departed  worth  of  that  gentle- 
man, we  are  well  convinced  that  every  reader,  to  whom  he  wa» 
known,  will  join  in  the  warmth  of  our  admiration  and  the  sincerity 
of  our  regret  3  so  general  was  the  esteem  created  by  his  nnaa- 
suming  virtues !  The  residence  at  Belline  was  well  suited  to  the 
character  of  its  owner ;  sufficiently  large  for  a  liberal  hospitality, 
but  affording  no  room  for  ceremonies  unconnected  with  the  heart 
and  social  duties.  It  will  be  long  remembered,  that  the  real 
beauties  of  this  demesne  were  entirely  created  under  the  fostering 
guidance  of  a  hand  so  justly  revered.  The  house  was  built  by 
Mr.  Walsh ;  and,  when  he  began  his  improvements,  the  land  was 
swampy  and  unproductive,  possessing  scarcely  any  other  favour- 
able circumstance,  than  the  promise  of  aid  in  tasteful  arrange- 
ment, held  forth  by  a  few  scattered  oaks.  The  ample  grounds  an 
now  rich  in  thriving  wood  and  plantations,  so  jndicioudy  dispoaed^ 
thiett  the  real  limits  of  the  grounds  are  with  difficulty  ascertuned 
by  the  cursory  examiner.  The  arts  shed  a  bright  influence  ov«r 
this  estimable  abode.  Mr  Walsh,  in  the  opportunities  of  a  long 
life  dedicated  to  liberal  pursuits,  had  collected  numerous  palnttnga, 
many  of  which  were  curious  from  the  subject  represented,  and 
ttom  historical  anecdote,  as  well  as  valuable  from  merit  of  exe- 
cution. The  most  select  of  these  were  placed  in  the  principal 
apartments  of  the  villa.  For  the  reception  of  the  remainder  he 
had  erected  a  spacious  building,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
bouse.*    This  amiable  man  and  true  patriot  died  in  December, 

*  This  detached  gallery  was  constitoted  a  sort  of  academy  for  stttdeots, 
by  the  active  liberality  of  the  late  Mr.  Walsh.  It  is  a  circvmsUace  h%hly 
worthy  of  observation,  that  several  children  of  the  peasantry  in  this  nelfh* 
trourliood  have'lately  evinced  a  considerable  defree  of  genius  for  drawing, 
giich  as  were  of  groatest  promise,  Mr.  Walsh  took  nador  his  issifiiisitii 
protection,  and  snpportod  in  the  panrait  of  ^  art  to  wUch  they  aspired. 
Several  of  the  stddents  whom  he  sustained,  and  directod»  in  Iheir  ardent 
exertions,  appeared  likely  to  reflect  honour  on  his  patronage,  when  BelUne 
was  visited  by  the  present  writer.  One  of  these  is  the  son  of  a  iabouing 
blacksmith,  whom  Mr.  Wallh  relieved  from  the  dasky  toil  of  (he  anvfl,  and 
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1819,  leaving  a  Tacwim  ia  society,  as  regu^  t^  sphera  of  bis 
beaefolent  exertions,  wkich  wilt  not  readily  be  sQpplied. 

Several  vestiges  of  antiqaity  bave  been  f<mad  at  Belline,  and 

many  are  stiU  to  be  seen  in  its  iieigbboarboodi     StMoe  urns  of 

baked  day,  witb  aa  onkamental  design  rudely  traced  on  tbe  ex* 

terior>  and  containing  ashes,  were  )iere  discovered.    Horns  el  the 

moose-deer  have  also  been  foopd^  on  excafvating  the  soil;  ^le 

pair  of  which,  anm^ally  lafge,  is  now  to  be  seen  at  3essbor(High.. 

These  wera  fovnd  at  ab^nt  eight  feet  from  the  snriKe,  in  a  bedof^ 

soft  marl  j  and  a  great  part  of  the  skeleton  of  the  animal  was  dis-> 

covered  at  the  same  time.    In  the  neighboorhood  are  manytnmnU; 

earns,  and  cromlechs.    The  most  remaxkalde  ofondecb  in  tUS; 

Goanty,  and  perluvps  the  largest  in  Ireland,  is  tp  be  seen  oft  thei 

lands  of  Kilmogme*    The  npper  stone,  according  to  an  adiniasare* 

ment  presented  in  Mr.  Tighe*s  Statistical  Survey^  is  '^  forty-fivei 

feet  in«nrcomfereace,  and  is  si^ported,  before,  upon  three  nprtght 

stones,  two  of  which  are  twelve  feet  high,  and  one  nine,  being' 

fii^her  io.    The  other  end  rests  on  an  horizontal  stone,  propt^by. 

^^thera;  formings  with  side  stones,  in  aU  nine.    Tkere  is  a  onall 

iAdoBvre  nnder  the  lower  part  of  the  great  stone^  which  is  six  feet 

from  the  gronnd,  at  the  lower  end,  and  fifteen  feet  at  the  npper. 

Itslppes  to  the  S.  S.  W.  By  the  country  people  it »  called  Lachtm 

SeM,  the  Grp€a  Altar  Stoned 

eiiaklea  to  prosecate  wilh  ease  the  psrsuH  to  whisb  be  was  ardeaay  iia- 
pelM  by  oatund  fenias,  or  ttrong  powora  of  miod  accidentally  directed. 
It  may  )>e  also  added  tbat  the  topographer  and  antiquary  are  serioasly 
indebted  to  this  amiable  and  enlightened  man.  About  the  year  1769/  he 
became  possessed  of  a  small  collection  of  drawings*  representing  the  archie 
feetaral  mins  which  lie  scattered  orer  the  &ce  of  thb  coanty.  This  eol'* 
hscden  he  conthmed  to  hngmenty  as  oppdrtonity  offered)  and,  besides  th^ 
castellated  and  religioas  remains  connected  with  his  own  name  and  family » 
he  directed  much  of  his  attention  to  those  founded  by  the  families  of  Butler 
and  Grace.  By  every  person  acquainted  with  the  despoiling  spirit,  in 
regard  to  ancient  buildings,  which  unhappily  prevails  in  Ireland;  the  interest 
and  Talue  of  such  a  collection  will  be  duly  appreciated.  No  trace  of  many 
oftheseedificissisnowtobefoBod^  ezoeplln  tbe  drawings ezecnied  for 
Mr.  Wal4i. 
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On  the  npper  part  of  the  ^l  ofOarriduf,  in  this  neighbour- 
hood^ are  some  cnrioiis  vestiges  of  a  very  remote  age^  which  are- 
noticed  to  the  followiag  effect  by  Mr.  Tighe.  The  place  n  some- 
what hollow  in  the  centre.  There  trere  sixteen  stones^  arranged 
in  font  rows;  bat  several  have  been  nndermined  and  taken  away. 
The  largest  are  about  six  feet  high.  The  two  central  rows  were 
foor  feet  distant,  and  had  each  five  stones^  placed  dose  to  each 
other.  The  enter  rows  were  closer  to  the  others,  and  have  three 
stones  each.  It  is  probable  that  there  were  originally  more  stones 
employed ;  and  one,  of  a  large  size,  lies  in  a  neighboaring  ditch. 
Lower  down  on  the  lands  of  Garryduff,  are  ''  the  remains  of  en- 
closnres^  or  stones  disposed  by  art,  tliough  time  and  derangement 
have  rendered  their  disposition  obscnre.  About  five  hundred  yaids 
lower  down,  stands  a  single  tapering  stone^  ten  feet  eight  inches' 
high,,  and  more,  if  the  soil  was  level.*' 

•  Bessborough,  Belline,  and  the  principal  antiquities  last  noticed, 
are  situated  in  the  parish  of  flddman ;  and  in  the  same  parodiial 
district  is  the  village  of  Pilltown.  The  villages  of  Ireland,  al- 
most invariably,  exhibit  an  extreme  degree  either  of  beaoty  or 
deformity.  The  tame,  but  useful,  mediocrity  of  rural  arrangemeDt 
to  be  seen  in  England,  is  quite  unknown  to  this  country.  PQl- 
town  is,  happily,  an  example  of  the  favourable  kind^  and  ts,  in- 
deed, a  rare  gem  of  rural  beauty.  Its  wide  street>  seated  on  a 
branch  of  the  Suir,  termed  the  Pill,  is  nearly  one  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  length.  Amongst  its  white  cottages  are  interspersed  many  fine 
old  trees.  Taste  and  tranquilUty  would  appear  to  have  mariced 
the  spot  for  tHeir  own.  As  an  Instance  of  the  passion  for  the 
pictorial  art,  which  prevails  in  this  district,  chiefly  thron^^  the 
patronage  of  the  late  Peter  Walsh  JSsq.  of  Betline,  it  must  be 
noticed  that  the  master  of  the  neat  (and  in  itself  pictvretfme) 
village  inn,  possesses  a  cabinet  collection  of  paintings,  in  which  are 
pieces  by  Rubens,  Vandyck,  Tintoretto,  and  Rosa  Tivoli. 

In  the  parish  church  of  Fiddoum  are  several  monuments  of 
the  noble  family  of  Bessborough.  The  most  conspicuous  is  that  of 
Brabaxon,  first  Earl  of  Bessborough,  who  died  July  4th,  1758. 
This  monument  consists  of  half-len^h  figures  of  the  Earl  and 
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'Cotuitess  offieiBttborougfa,  placed  oq  a  Baroophi^giui  of  I)g]qptiaii 
.marble^  under  a  pediiaeat  having  Corinthian  columns  and  pilaa- 
ters^  of  Sienna  marble. 

Mr.  John  Pon8onbj>  the  founder  of  this  distinfpiished  family, 
accompanied  Cromwell  into  Ireland^  as  a  m^or  of  horse  i  and> 
on  the  redaction  of  the  kingdom,  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
.  hood.  His  services  were>  also^  further  rewarded  by  the  grant  of 
several  Tery  considerable  tracts  of  forfeited  lands,  amongst 
which  was  the  estate  of  KUdalton,  which  he  denominated  Ben- 
Borough^  in  compliment^  as  Swift  informs  us^  to  his  wife  Bess 
(Elizabeth),  the  daughter  of  Henry  Lord  Foliot.  The  generosity 
of  Sir  John  Ponsonby  to  the  original  proprietors  of  the  forfeited 
*  lands  of  which  he  became  possessed,  is,  perhaps,  without  ex- 
.ample.  He  is  said  to  hare  assigned  to  each  of  them  either  an 
annuity^  or  a  considerable  farm  at  a  small  rent,  for  a  term  of  lives 
and  ninety-nine  years ;  several  of  which  have  fallen  out  of  lease 
since  this  splendid  inheritance  devolved  upon  the  present  noble 
proprietor.  Mr.  Dalton,  the  original  possessor  of  Kildalton 
(Bessborough)  died  in  his  paternal  mansion^  after  residing  there 
many  years,  as  the  guest  and  companion  of  Sir  John  Ponsonby. 
This  humane  and  truly  liberal  spirit  may  be  stil{  said  to  form  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  noble  houseof  Ponsonby  3  and  though, 
unfortunately,  absentees,  their  patriotism,  as  landlords,  is  alto- 
getber  exemplary.  . 

Knocktophee,  which  imparts  its  name  to  a  barony  in  the 
southern  part  of  this  county,  ranked  as  a  borough,  previous  to  the 
Union,  although  a  town  of  small  population  or  importance.  The 
Duke  of  Ormonde,  or  his  brother  the  Earl  of  Arran,  sold  this 
estate  to  Lord  Bessborough,  of  whom  some  part  was  purchased 
by  the  Langrish  family,  who  possess  a  handsome  seat  here, 
lately  occupied  by  the  Hon.  James  Butler,  now  Earl  of  Ormonde 
and  Ossory.  The  full  grown  trees  of  this  demesne  afford,  at  once, 
shelter  and  ornament  to  the  humble  town.  A  convent  of  Carme- 
lites, or  White  Friars,  was  founded  at  this  place,  by  James, 
second  Earl  of  Ormonde,  in  1356.  The  remains  of  the  buildings 
consist  of  two  arches  of  one  of  the  side-aisles,  together  with  the 
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st^kof  the  dmrch.  The  latter  fragment  is  eqiiare>  for  one  half  ef 
Itlrlieii^t^  and  thence  upwards  assiunes  an  octangular  fan  |— a 
mode  of  design  often  observable,  in  the  antient  atedples  of  IielaBd; 
Here  are>  also,  to  be  seen  one  of  the  movnds  denominated 
*  dnnsj  or  moats,  and  the  mins  of  an  antient  and  noble  eaatle,  be- 
longfiig  to  the  Ormonde  family,  whose  possessions  in  this  neigh- 
boorhood  were  of  vast  extent.  In  December  l<Mi9,  this  castle 
was  besieged  and  taken  for  Cromwell,  by  Colonels  Hnaon  and 
Reynolds,  by  whom  the  fabric  was  demolished.  The  parish 
chdrch,  which  is  small,  is  situated  witUn  the  precincts  of  the 
rained  abbey. 

CASTLEMonRBS,  sltoated  in  this  barony,  at  a  short  distance 
from  Knocktopher,  constituted,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  the 
magnificent  seat  of  that  Ime  of  the  Db  MoNTvoBBifCT-MonBs 
'  fieunily,  which,  in  1756,  received  the  title  of  Baron,  and  in  17ti3i 
that  of  Viscount  Mountmorres  of  Castlemorres.  The  house  is  a 
large  and  massy  pile  of  cut  stone,  erected  after  the  designs  of 
Bindon,  the  architect  employed  in  building  the  noble  mansions  of 
Bessborough  and  Woodstock  in  this  county.  This  stmctnre 
occupies  the  site  of  the  antient  casde  of  Derryleagh,  which, 
upon  the  attainder  and  forfeiture  of  Comerford,  the  xAd  propri- 
etor, in  the  civil  war  of  1641,  was  granted  by  Oliver  Cromwdl 
to  one  Matthias  Westmoreland,  a  lieutenant  in  his  army,  by 
whom  it  was  sold  to  Hervey  Morres,  Esq.  a  younger  son  of  Sir 
Redmond  Morres,  of  Knockagh  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
Bart.  By  Mr.  Morres  the  tower  of  Derryleagh  was  taken  down,  aid 
a  house  erected  in  its  place,  which  was,  however,  demolished  by 
his  grandson,  the  first  viscount,  under  'whose  direction  was 
constructed  the  existing  edifice.  The  castle  occupies  a  com- 
manding position,  on  the  acclivity  of  a  hill  called  the  King's 
Mountain;  and  is  perceptible  at  a  vast  distance,  placed  ap» 
parently  in  the  centre  of  two  great  vistas,  t>r  avenues  of  Ml- 
gfrown-trees,  extending  not  less  than  three  miles  in  front  and 
rear.  On  the  mountain  side  the  building  is  screened  by  a  forest 
of  oaks  and  firs,  of  a  venerable  growth.  Hie  demesne  lands  are 
advantageously  disposed,  and  tastefolly  planted. 
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This  fine  tecritpry  was  erected  into  a  manor  Jyy  |[ing  Charles 
II.  with  the  nsnal  prinl^;es  of  courts  leet  and  baren^  bimI  three 
•tfnnal  lairs,  in  Ikvonr  of  the  before  mentioned  Heryey  Mornes> 
Esq.  who^/deyiatin|^  in  t^t  respect  .from  the. example  of  hi^ 
pareilis,  very  early  ]n  life  embraced  the  tenets  of  the  reformed 
church,  and  with  them  :the  republican  side  in  politics.  JBy 
Ci^omwdl  he  was  named  to  a  captaincy  in  the  Protector's  own 
regiment  of  horse.  Having  afterwards  taken  an  active  psort  ii^ 
favonr  of  Charles  II.,  he  obtained^  at  the  period  of  the  settle* 
ment,  a  conftrmntion  of  his,estates>  although,  as  it  would  appear, 
not  without  ».the  powerful  aids  of  money  and  intrigue.  Thi^ 
jnember  of  a  ffiiimily  so  greatly  distinguished  in  many  parts  pf 
Ireland,  died  in  the  year  17^4,  at  the  age  of  ninety-nine  years> 
and  is  the  progenitor  by  Frances  Butler,  his  tlwd  wife>  grand- 
daughter to  Edmond  first  \^^count  Gahnoy,  of  the  hbrdf^  Monttlt- 
morres  and  Frankfort  de  Montmof eucy>  in  the  Irish  peerage }  6f 
Sir  William  De  Montmorency,  of  Upperwood  House,  in  this 
county,  Bart  $  and  of  the  late  Rev.  Redmond  ^rres,  of  R^thga];> 
in  the  county  of  Dublin,  and  his  issue. 

The  noble  seat  of  Castlemorres  is  now  the  inheritanee  ^ 
Colonel  I^att,  in  right  of  his  mother,  Sarah,  sister  and  cohehr 
of  the  late  Viscount  Mountmorres.* 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  above  mansion  is  the  small  and  poor 

*  Colonel  Pratt  is  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Pratt,  and  Sarah,  the 
above-named  lady  i  who,joiiit]y  with  her  sister,  Lntitia  De  Montmorency, 
late  Marchioness  of  Antrim,  (mother,  by  her  ladyship**  first  hasband,  of 
the  present  Viscount  Dunganaon)  became  possessed  of  the  Inilk  of  the  ei- 
tates  itt  Ireland,  formerly  beionf  ing  to  their  brother,  the  late  Lord  Moual- 
morres;  one  moiety  ha?ing  fallen  to  the  Pratt  family,  and  the<.ether  half 
to  Lord  Dangannon ;  to  the  prejudice  of  the  present  Viscount  Mountmorres, 
who  was  only  paternal  brother  by  the  half  blocd^  whilst  tliose  two  ladles 
were  shters  of  the  full  bload  (namely,  by  father  and  mother)  of  the  last 
owner.  They,  conse quently  >  eigoy ,  as  heirs  at  law,  although  fenalesr  4hfs 
succession,  to  the  exclusion  of  Ihe  direct  male  line.  This  disseveiviice  Of 
title  and  estate,  by  lenour  ef  law,  is  assuredly  a  case  of  peculiar  hardship'; 
and  a  form  of  law  so  likely  to  involve  the  independence  and  happiness  of 
noble  and  honourable  houses,  demands  loudly  the  consideration  of  the  legis- 
lature* 
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hamlet  of  Newmarket,  in  wliicb  are  held  this  tlnree  anntnl  fm 
noticed  in  the  foregoing  page/ and  which  are  locally  called  the 
"  Fairs  of  Hervey."  At  ^ghatUlw,  also  within  the  bomidaries 
of  this  lordship^  are  the  remains  of  a  piQar'towetj  aad  of  am 
antient  castle  and  abbey^  the  latter  coBtainmg  tlMi  scfNddiral 
vanlt  of  the  Castlemorres  ftimtly  *  The  remains  of  Aghayillar 
Castle  consist  chiefly  of  the  keep>  or  body  of  the  bnildiag,  wfaidi 
distinctly  attests  its  former  magnitude.  This  castle  and  a  Tcrj 
considerable  attached  estate,  were,  for  a  long  period,  the  re- 
sidence and  inheritance  of  a  yonnger*  branch  of  the  BallyUach 
family  of  Grace,  but  were  seized,  as  the  property  of  a  royalist, 
by  the  Commonwealth,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  estate  was 

•  Id  cMiDe«tiMi  wttk  thb  ^ce  •i  fiiseral  dep4Mit  w«  are  eaaUed  to 
.present  ea  anecdutey  ttrongly  iliustraUve  of  tbe  tenacity  with  which  the 
Irish  chief  9  of  antieDt  families  are  prone  to  maintalQ  their  rights  and  here- 
ditary privileges.  Tbe  first  Viscount  Moantmorres  having  become  pos- 
sessed, by  the  gift  of  Sir  Redmond  Morres,  Bart,  of  the  Knockagh  estates, 
in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  proposed  to  transfer  tbe  place  of  sepnliavw  of 
bli  immediate  line  to  that  county.  On  ti»  daatli  •t  his  Udy  he,  accer- 
dln^y,  dispatched  a  party  of  workneay  from  hit  own  seat  to  Lateiwgh  (a 
distance  of  between  thirty  and  forty  miles)  with  orders  to  open  the  fismiJy 
vanlti  and  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  reception  of  the  corpse. 
The  hearse,  bearing  her  ladyship's  remains,  proceeded  towards  LaCeragfa 
on  the  following  day.  His  lordship  was,  possibly,  not  aware  that  the  pro- 
prietorship of  the  antient  sepulchral  thurcb  of  Lateragh  was  not  Tested  in 
him,  bnt  in  Mr.  Morres  of  Rathnalin  (late  Balyrickard-Morret)  ckUf^J 
tk0  name  in  Ireland  i  and  as  he  omitted  to  demand  permission  of  that  gen- 
.  Ueman,  with  whom  he  was  then  at  variance,  the  workmen  were  not  suSTered 
to  fulfil  their  mission.  Of  all  the  extensive  domain  of  Ijateragh,  once  pos- 
sessed by  his  ancestors,  but  dissipated  by  an  unguarded  member  of  the 
family,  the  tomb  of  his  forefathers  alone  remained  to  the  eldeat  represen- 
^  tative  of  the  name.  But  the  privileges  of  that  dreary  spot  were  still  main- 
tained by  the  dignified  senior  of  the  family.  The  followers  of  the  chief 
assembled  from  the  neighbouring  moi^ntains,  and,  on  a  show  of  resistance 
being  made  by  the  servants  of  the  peer,  some  of  them  were  .seyeiely  beat- 
en, and  the  whole  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  mansion, 
the  owner  of  which,  at  the  head  of  his  servants  and  tenants,  condacted 
the  procession  in  safety  for  several  miles  on  its  return  towards  AghtTillar, 
where  the  remains  of  Lady  Monntmorres  were  finally  interred. 
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granted  to  Captaon  Hervey  Mocrm,  witli  whMe  deBGendAiils  it 
stiu  rcimain. 

BANGAinrbRB^  or.  DAiMitNBr0ms>'iiMr  CatUemoms,  baa  aa 
B&tient  ea8l3e>  wMdigavo  tlie  title  of  a  barofl  palMitte  to  fenoer 
proprfetors/of  tlte  luiiiiy^of  Commferd,  early  foUowera  of  tbe 
Earls  of  Ormonde^  under  which  hoase  they  derived  thirir  title 
and  estates. 

At  KtLSBB  is  one  of  the  fine$t  of  the  Irish  pQkr-towers^  com* 
pnted  to  be  one  hnndred  and  twenty  feet  in  height,  without  the 
conical  capj^ttg,  or  corerHig>  which  has  fallen.  The  door  is  now 
not  more  than  five  feet  siit  inches  from  the  groood^  owing,  pro* 
faably  to  an  aceamnlation  of  earth  roand  the  base.  There  are 
iN'ackets  and  rests  within-side^  evidentiy  thei  former  sopporters 
of  floors  ;  and  n  crossbeam,  near  the  top^  indocee  «  beUef  Hmt 
this  tower  was^  at  no  very  remote  period,  used  f6r  a  bettry. 
The  masonry  is  exqnisitely  ine. 

At  this  place  was  formerly  an  {Me^f,  dedifiated  to  one  of  the 
numerous  Saints  Gobban  noticed .  by  annalists,*  and  founded  by 
Oeoffirey  Ktz-Robert  De  Marisco,  seneschal  of  Irdand^  and 
brother-in-kw  of  Earl  Strongbow.  The  foandatioo  probably 
took  place  about  the  year  li76>  and  certainly  during  the  life* 
time  of  that  earl,  who  died  in  1177  3  9B,  in  his  charter,  the 
founder  describes  the  said  '^  Earl  Richard  as  being  then  chief 
lord  of  the  country."  In  the  ruined  church  of  this  abbey  are 
.many  sepulchral  memorials,  the  most  curioua am<mgst  which  is  a 
monument  of  marble,  bearing  an  inscr^»tion,  in  raised  eharaotera, 
to  the  memory  of  Richard  C^merford,  Lord  of  Danginmwe, 
who  died  Oct.  4th,  16^3,  and  Joan  St,  Leger,  his  wife,  '*  pia 
hospitalis  et  adinodam  in  omnes  miserecors  matrona.*'  It  may 
Jl>e  remarked  that  the  daughter  of  the  persons  thus  commemo- 
rated nuirried  John  Fltzgeruld,  styled  nineteenth  Earl  of  Des- 
'mond,  who,  upon  the  attainder  of  his  brother  James,  in  1601, 

*  Mr.  Archdally  although  he  correctly  describes  many  circumstances 
.respecting  this  Abbey,  confounds  it  with  KiUemery,  a  rectory,  according 
to  Beaufort,  in  the  barony  of  Gowrao^  where  uo  monastic  ruins  of  apy  kind 
•re  to  be  foaod. 
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vtaMredialK^'^Mitt;  wto^  ke  ^Mamed  Jib  JiMditwy  tide,  as 
did^  after  him^  his  only  son,  Gerald  Gonnt  de  Deaaood,  w1m» 
Inragaennadiii  tiM'armiea  oftbeUng-of  Sppin  andtheeD^croo 
died^iii  €leralatfy,  wilhont  iasoBi  m  ISSISI^  and  ia  anHpowd  to 
hate  been  the  last. legiliiftate  male ibeur^  in  a  dir^.liii^  of  tba 
great  eavls  of  Detmond. 

At  Kilree  ia  to  be  seen  a  curious  stone  cross^  about  eight  iaeft 
ia  height,  and  of  gMkt  adlhiaity.  The  caoss  ia  formed  inm  a 
ainjg^  blade  of  fir^e^stdne,  andhaa  no  other  omameat' whatever 
tlMui  •drbieiilar  Agqres  or  nhffi;  one  W|t^  the  other^  placed  oa 
the  centra,  and  extremities  of  the  l^ibric.  Aooording  to  traditioay 
this  monabient  ia  referlible  to  Neill  Callan»  monarch  of  Irelaad, 
whosiaeaid by  Maqgdoghagan  to  bsire  been  drowned  in  theriver 
of  CaUan>  ia  «hia^€«anty  (aiaee  oaliad  Amme,  or  the  hiag'a 
rhtr),  whOst  VaialyendeaTonriag  to  rescne  a  noUenum  of  hia 
snite,  with  whom  he  perbhed  in  the  stream.* 

KxuMi  forttterl]^:atown  of  aome  importaaee,  bat  now  reduced 
to  die  character  of  asniall  village,  has  the  distinction  of  impartr 

^  la  eontradictioti  totbe  mbore  tmditlon/it  ig  aiterted  by-tone  writen 
tkfttKiaa  N«Hlditfi  not  perish  .in  this  ntigbbouthodd,  b«t  in  tfca  riw 
Catian  wliidiiraten  the' city  of  Armagh,  oad  wliich  U>  aSiUTadly,.a  mors 
rapid  anddaa^rons  sCream  than  the  Aunrae.  The  probability  of  the  latter 
•AMertion  ii  strensthened,  ia  the  opinion  of  its  Advocates,  by  the  existence 
of  a  magnificent  stone  cross  in  the  square  fronting  the  cathedral  church  of 
Armagh,  dedicated  to  the  venerated  monarch  in  question.  Upon  tiiis  sab- 
ject  it  is  correctly  observed  in  the  M9S.  of  the  Chevalier  DerMontmoreBcy, 
-that  crosses  wore  frequently  erected,  as  piMw  meuHNrials,  Oft  placoawhoro 
>  tha  badiaa  of  royal  persanafet  wore  tenpoMrily  reposited.  Tha8,>whea 
Brien-Boiroimh'fell  at  Clontarff « bis  remaina  were  first  removed  to  Kilmain- 
ham  Priory,  and  across  was  at  that  place  erected  to  his  memory,  although 
his  body  was  finally  conveyed  to  Armagh  for  interment.  The  instances,  in- 
deed, of  such  erections  are  very  numerous.  In  consideration  of  thiscastoa^ 
the  learned  and  ingenious  Chevalier  believes  the  cross  at  Kilree  to  have 
beea^eaigoad,  as  the  very  prevalent  tradition  aMOrts*  in  cossmamoratiaa 
of  King  Neill,  although,  in  common  with  that  constructed  at  yiimainham 
in  memory  of  Brien,  it  cannot  be  thought  to  cover  the  ashes  of  the 'deceased. 
King  Neill,  who  was  probably  drowned  in  the  river  Callan  in  this  vicinity, 
was  the  son  of  Hugh  VI.,  monarch  of  Ireland,  and  his  prenatnre  < 
occurred  about  the  ^rear  860. 
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img.  its  mime  to  a  bttfovyla  Am  cbfdaly:  The^htraqr  oCKdls 
•Hondad  Ihe  titteof  Bomi  Co  floofftefifiife-fiobertiaoMwiMo/to 
l»]iomtlwtoiirnwaft'»lebtoifoDiiMdi«fttB»Io^^  0n 

^bedeatktyflhatnoUewtt^vitli^  Usttarooy^f 

Kdkji  aod  other  grfeatt-esUM^  topl?od  t^iU'Us  neplMWi.  IjOi|d 
:€oofeiy,deMoiitMiarino;.b7'wlK»m  liiey  wero:&iri6itediQ  l^M, 
nrlMn  ttao  teiUy  of  DjeiBcmiiigboinobtaiiii^  ft^gtast  ol>*lhb  pi<o- 
forty^  .In.tbe  ofil>  tempei^  of  the.tinOBjidiffbnnitrmamben.df 
ibAt  hmlj  onterod  ialoi  saiigidnaiy idiopoteo-mioiig.  themsdros, 
«nd  wMi  tho. family  of  8t  Aniaa;  in  Aocoane^tf  wUdi^piamis 
Loi4^\rah«ifr  do  BonniogbMii  (A:P.  lW2y)  tani6d«hbto4niof 
KoUa  to  tho  ipoand.  Tke  family  of  Le  POO0  aitewairda  rooahiad 
agraat oi tho iMMiy  1  ^ amihy' Sir'£tiatacO''LoijPber,  kiitfae early 
'POrt^of  the  ftiuiteeiilh  oentiiry^  the  toKrn  iraa  .fortified  andser- 
-ramidodwitii  a  wall.  The  hiatory  of  &  parlidalar  place  often 
•aiaklta  .In  conveyitig  dae  .notieiu  of  the  atate  of  a  oOaatYy)At 
large^  at  Tarioua  eras  in  national  aanala.  Thaa,  the  cfaebiiiclaa 
of  this  smaU  town  coaToy  a  lamentable  ({MbUire  of -the  unatltlod 
state  of  Ireland^  in  the  ceotory  last  noticed.  In  the  year '194S« 
Sir  Enstace  Le  Poor  was  hanged  by  the  arbitrary  Lord  Joatiee 
DUffoffd;  and>  after  his  death.  Sir  Wdter  do  Bermingham,  loM 
ijnatioe,  >galned  ibll  poasession  of  the  domain.  In  the  two  follow- 
ing centttH^,  the  abbot  and  canons  of  Kdls  were  principal  fords 
of  this  barony.  The  Earl  of  Ormonde  and  Otaoiy  is  the  cbkf 
.pnqf^rietor,  in  fee,  at  the  present  time. 

A  mmtmUry  was  founded  at  Kdls,  by  the  Lard  Geoffiwy  Pita- 
-Robert  de  Marisoo,  in  the  year  1195,  whidi  flonrished,  with 
eminent  Instre,  mitil  its  dissolution  In  the  thirty-first  year  of  King 
'Henry  VIII.  The  d>bot  was  a  lord  of  pariiament,  and  tiiepoeses- 
sfons  of  the  monastery  were  extensire.  The  rains  of  the  bnild- 
ings  comprise  the  remains  of  several  towers  and  walls,  enclosing 
two  large- sqoares.  The  cloisters  are  dso  remaining,,  in -a  good 
'  atate  of  pteservatioo. 

Callan,  as  to  comparative  site,  and  extent  of  piopnktion,  tanks 
as  the  second  town  in  this  county,  being  inferior  in  those  respects 
to  Kilkenny  alone.    It  was,  also,  aboroogh  town,  previous^  to 
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tbe  imioii5  a&d^  until  ktdj,  gave Uie tide olb^ronm  AAlnJk 

.  Peerage  to  the  Agar  family.    But^  hotwitlwtaiMWng  ttoe  appie 

treotly  high  preteations  to  iiodee>  tbe  town  of  CaUaa  has,  m  het, 
Kttle  claim  on  the  atteatton  of  the  tfaveller.  Hie  heud  of  in- 
provement  has  not  Tisited  thia  place,  and  Cdaa,  at  the  pteieat 
day,  presents  the  chilUng  aqpect  of  an  Irish  coontiy  town  m 

•the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cenlary.  Its  doiaestie  Imtld- 
Ings  consist,  in  die  best  instances,  of  the  houses  of  small 

.men,  bat  the  great  majoiity  of  the  habitations  are 
cabins,  often  formed  of  mnd,  and  destatote  of  a  ehiffliiey.  Urn 
marfcct*hoase,  small  and  abject,  is/  a  iraffideot  voacher  ftr  Ae 
absence  of  profitable  trafici  and  it.  may  be  added,  in  regard 
to  the  impression  on  a  cnrsc«y  obseneri  that  the  losg  dresses 

-of  dark  bine,  worn  by  the  Salkenay  peasantry,,  complele  the 
aombre  effect  of  the  scene.  The  only  instsaee  ot  modern  aachi- 
tectaral  effort,  on  an  extensive  scale,  is  fonnd  in  a  friary,  whieh 
b  a  large  and  spbstahtial  structnre  of  stone,  recently  ejected,  in 
a  plain  bat  respectable  manner.     The  extent  of  the  town,  and 

.  the  hamble  character  of  its  domestic  bKildibgs,  are  safficieatly 
explained  by  Mr.  Tighe,  in  the  Statistical  Survey  of  this  County. 
In  that  work  we  are  informed  that  the  number  of  houaes,  in  the 

-year  1800,  was  530$  of  which,  in  the  same  year,  no  more  than 
forty-six  paid  the  tax  on  windows.  The  number  of  inhabitaats 
at  that  time  is  stated  to  have  been  2929. 

CaUan,  however  humble  at  the  existing  period,  was  fonnoly 

-of  some  importance,  and  the  leading  featores  in  its  history  de- 
mand our  brief  examioation. — ^This  territory,  according  to  0*Hal- 
loran,  was  the  antlent  lordship  of  the  0*Gloliemys  and  O'CtoUys, 
or  O^Callans.      The  Fforstalls,*  Butlers,  and  Comerfords,  in 

-later  times,  had  castles  here,  of  which  the  ruins  may  yet  be  seoi. 
A  desperate  battle  was  fought  near  Callan  in  1405,  between 
James  Earl  of  Ormonde,  L.  D^uty  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
then  lord  lieutenant,  and  the  Irish,  headed  by  O'Carroll,  aided 
by  the  sept  of  the  Burkeeiu,  of  the  county  of  Tipperary,  in  which 

*  The  family  of  FforsUll  were  digtiof  uished,  for  majiy  ages,  by  tbe 
local  title  of  '<  Knishli  of  Callan." 
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battle  O'Carroll  was  dain.  In  the  reign  of  £Kzabeth,  the  cele- 
Imited  James  Fitz-Maarice«  of  Desmond^  took  this  town;  and  in 
the  year  1650^  Gallan  was  exposed  to  still  more  severe  penalties 
of  warfare.  In  that  year  Oliver  Cromwell,  having  second  in 
command  the  repablican  Colonel  Sankey,  captured  the  place,  after 
experienciag  resistance  for  a  few  days,  with  a  great  waste  of 
Mood  amongst  the  inhabitants. 

Hogh  de  Mapilton,  bishop  of  Ossory  from  1251  to  1256,  is 
sud  by  the  annidist  Thady  Dowling,  to  have  erected  an  Angus- 
tinian  friary  in  this  town  5  but  the  true  founder,  according  to 
Archdall,  was  Sir  James  Butler,  of  Poolestown,  who  died  A.  D. 
\4fff,  and  from  whom  the  present  Ormonde  family  is  lineally 
descended.  At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  this  friary  was  granted 
to  Thomas  Earl  of  Ormonde,  and  some  remains  of  the  buildings 
are  still  to  be  seen.— The  town  of  CaUan  was  incorporated  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  charter  was  renewed  by  Kbg 
James  I. 


END   OP  THB  COUNTY  OF   KILKENNY. 


END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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